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Preface 


1 Ills BOOK IS DI'SKiNFI) TO INTRODUCF 1HF RLADfR TO SAIJl NT DATA 

and to stinmlate him lo think more adequately about tlie natme, 
opeiation, moulding, and influence of public opinion. Jt has not 
been my puiposc to c*(juip the leader to become a icsearcli man in 
the held. Ihe elioit to neate leseaich experts is a special maitei le- 
cjiiiiing sj)e(iali/ed materials for the lew undeitaking such study. 

Vttention is given to both academic and tiadc sources, lor my as¬ 
sumption has been that not all first aj)}>U)ximaticms to knowledge 
and insight in this uncle\eloped terrain have come fiom the acade¬ 
mician. Wheie the competent research is scanty, I have assumed 
that the judgments of expeiienced people furnish one of the jump¬ 
ing oil points loi the meaningful coiisiclei ation of iinpoitant matciial. 

In the couise of writing this book, 1 have incuired vast obliga¬ 
tions. I am heav'ily indelited for suggestions and critical comments 
to my colleagues: Ilillman M. Bishop, Jeioine Liblit, Daniel P. 
Parkei, Sidnev I. Pomeiant/, Edgar Robinson, Wallace S. Sayre, 
and Samuel F. Thomas. City College libiarians Edwaid T. Adams, 
Harold Eibeison, and John Oilando weie helpful throughout. To 
the libiary stalls at Dartmouth College and the University of New 
Mexiccj, 1 am indebted lor the generosity with which they made 
their facilities available when I spent one summer at Hanover and 
another at Albuqueic|ue. To my students, 1 am grateful for their 
perceptiveness and their stimulation. 

To my chilclien, Laura and David, go my thanks for their 
grown-up forbeaiance in allowing me to neglect them while this 
book was written. 

No acknowledgment to my wile could be more than a pallid 
reflection of the infinite debt I owe to her. 

Norman John Powell 
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Meaning and Conceptualization 
of Public Opinion 
and Propaganda 


1 WO THINGS ARF NFl DU) AS A PRI-11MINARY TO THF CONSIDERATION OF 

a (oniplKated bod^ of sul)ject matter One is definitions, the other 
IS a statement of (he assumed giound foi the discussion. These, 
actoidingly, aie (he materials considered in this section. We begin 
t\itli the meaning of public opinion and piopagaiida, go on to an 
examination ol the need and niteiia of a theoietical liame^\ork 
loi clistussing public ojiniion, and conclude by noting the conceptual 
Iramewoik ol this book. 

MEANING OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Coined in the lattei part ol the eighteenth century, with appioxi 
mate ecpiivalents traceable to the Greeks and Romans,^ the term 
jnibJu opnnon is (uiiently taken by difTeient persons to lefei to 
diHcieni concepts 1 he lange ol |udgnient is neatly summed up by 
political scientist Arthur Holcombe,^ who reported on a panel dis¬ 
cussion at the American Political Science Association a veneration 
ago 

Some members ol the round table believed that tliere is no such thing 
.IS public opinion, others believed in its existence but doubted their 
abiluy to clcfinc it with sulficient precision for scientihc purposes Others 
ag.nii, more sanguine" or more ciedulous, believed that the term could be 
defined hut were of difleicnt minds conceiiiing the kind of definition that 
should l)c adopted. 

I hat was in 11)25 More than 20 ycais later, public opinion 
lesearchers considering the meaning of the phrase at an International 
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Conference on Public Opinion Research found once more a need 
of clarification. Issues concerning the interpretation of the phrase 
have centered on such matters as: 

Who is to be included in the public (persons who have opinions, those in 
a position to have their opinions count, all adults, those who are 
interested, etc.)? Ought we, instead of talking about the public, to refer 
to one or more specified publics? 

To what extent must the opinions be grounded in information or rc'st on 
cither more or less stable bases? 

To what extent may the nature of public opinion be gleaned from what 
members of the public do or say under varying conditions (in response 
to questions put by strangers, behavior in response to a film shown in 
a darkened theatre where anonymity is facilitated, etc.)? 

Is public opinion limited to some subjects (desirability of democraev, 
changes in the income tax lates. naiiiie of American foreign policy)? 

Is there a single public opinion or are there opinions of different j)ublics 
and may the opinions of these diflerent publics be combined into a 
single aggregate or composite? 

Different assumptions and em|)hases will lead to different inter 
pretations as to wdiat is public opinion. We may highlight the 
changeable character of people’s opinions on many matters, the 
fact that many peisons may be uninformed or uninterested or 
pow^erless, that expressions of opinion may be motivated by the 
desire to conceal or deceive, to conform, or to get rid of an inter¬ 
viewer, that the opinions of some persons are of far less moment 
than those of others, that the depth and character of the roots of 
different categories of opinions vary. 

One stress leads to the interpretation of psychologist Floyd 
Allpcm: ^ 

The term public opinion is given its meaning with reference to a multi¬ 
individual situation in which individuals are expressing themselves, or can 
l)c* called upon to express themselves, as favoring (or else dis favoring or 
opposing) some definite condition, person, or proposal of widespread 
importance, in such a proportion of number, intensity, and constancy, as 
to give rise to the probability of affecting action, directly or indirectly, 
toward the subject concerned. 

Contrast this formulation with that of historian Wilhelm Bauer ^ 
who differentiates between “public opinion proper and opinion 
which is voiced in public" and then separates public opinion into 
two main types, the static and the dynamic. The static manifests it- 
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self in the foim of traditional customs, mores, and usages, while 
dynamic public opinion, “being piedominantly rational in character, 
is built upon the cultivated arts of persuasion and systematic 
publicity and draws upon definite historical events or contemporary 
hap})enings as the material for its j)ropaganda and agitation.” 

I'he Allport and Bauer concepts are not in collision. They inerelv 
represent diflerent emphases. Allport, lor example, attends especially 
to the extent to which public opinion is influential, whereas Bauer 
stiesses more particularly the bases of such opinion. 

Neither is “right,” neither is “wrong.” Definitions arc, after all, 
an early, not a terminal point of analysis. At this point, we need 
only recogni/e that public opinion is a very complicated affair. To 
dedal e that public opinion in America will not tolerate whatever 
the speaker deems it will not tolerate is to suggest a thousand coi- 
I'clative cjuestions. Thus: How did he ascertain the status of public 
fipinion? Who among the public have convictions? How did they 
aetjuire these convic tions? Are these convictions part of a rationalized 
system of thought? Will an extensive propaganda campaign shift 
opinions or at least prevent their expression in teims of action? Can 
those who will not tolerate X do something about it, such as persuade 
persons in jKiwer, or others who can activate persons in powx'r, to do 
rather than only to think? How is power achieved? How do persons 
in power exercise their influence to allect the oj^inions and behavior 
ol others? 

In order to permit of generalizations about the nature of public 
opinion, this sort of question would have to be explored in a 
variety of circumstances. For example, the extent to which an 
opinion will influence action varies, presumably, with a great many 
factors, such as the relationships of a particular opinion to others 
in a constellation of beliefs and attitudes characterizing the indi¬ 
vidual; the direction and nature of predominant opinion in the 
individual’s group and in the community as a whole; the issue on 
which the opinion is held; the nature of the action that is possible 
or feasible; the characteristics of the group whose opinion is elicited; 
the number, variety, immediacy, and importance ol other issues con¬ 
fronting the given public studied; and the availability and traits of 
effective leaders for stimulating people with particular opinions to 
act in specific ways (or performing an act and therefore affecting 
people’s opinions; it is a persuasive thesis that government action, 
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lor instance, may shift a previously dissident mass opinion so that 
aftc) the act, people ’will belie\e the act to be good) . 

What we need is a definition that will identily the broad area ol 
public opinion, without the assumed conclusions that it is our task 
to investigate i.ithei than to take loi gianted, that will open up 
.oeniics ol uselul study and analysis and not ojH'iate as a sem.mti( 
“lion Cm tain.’* Kxamine tlie statement ol political scientist Hanvood 
L. Childs: ‘ “Public opinion is any collection ol individual ojjin 
ions.” Heie is a loimulation that enables us to study the judgments, 
behels, and attitudes ol any group ol persons, to ohseive theii genesis 
and 1 elate the data to the opinions ol cither gioiips, and to analv/c’ 
inter- and intia-gioup opinion communication, organization, and 
fuitherancc. .A limitation is indicated, howeyei. People's opinions 
vaiy with the ciicumstances in w'hich they aie inanilcsted; the\ 
depend on the totality of conditions conlronting the public oi 
publics at a gi\en time and place. 

Individuals speak and behave in an cnyiionmcnt in which time 
and place are piominent vaiiables. Inmates ol a concentiation camp 
will give one ]jublic opinion to a guaid, anothei to a visiting li iencl. 
What is said and done in the market-place oi woikshop or home 
Will change with the changing context ol the stiitement and act. We 
conclude, thereloie, that public opinion is the judgments, attitudes, 
and beliefs ol a gioup of people at a paiticulai time and jilace. 

Pecause the opinic^ns ol clilfeient ])ublics aie ol unecjual ])olitical 
and othei influence, the analyst is likely to consider it profitable to 
fc3cus attention especially on gioups ol people who possc'ss much 
inteiest, inlcnmation, piestige, or othca significant chaiac teiistics 
apparently helping to make theii opinions count in specific uiulei- 
takings. I he definition we have adopted is, however, a continuing 
reminder ol the vastiiess and multifaiious nature ol the public 
opinion concept. 


MEANING OF PROPAGANDA 

In ordinary sj)eech and writing, Inopnganda is a nasty word, like 
sin, crime, communism, fascism. When the American Secietary of 
State tired in 1949 ol the Soviet Foreign Ministers aiguincnts on the 
issue of a German peace treaty, he exemplified the word’s popular 
interpretation by saying, “Mr. Vishinsky’s piopc^sai is as full ol 
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projiaji'ancla as a (loi» is ol fle.is In lact, I say it is <ill fICiis and no 

(loi^ 

At the tinit ol its oin»in, the word piojiaganda was not enci listed 
willi la\cis ol (onnot nion .ind tmotion I lu woid is dcii\ed lioni 
the n.nne ol one ol ilu units ol the Catholic C lunch, the Senya 
( ofiQ^yf i^aiio (Jmstiaiu) nomnu jjiolyaoafida (the Sacred Coni»ic<*i 
tioii loi tile Projiai^ation ol the laith) , this boch, loinially oii»ani/ed 
in i()5C) <dtci .1 kngth\ c \oliitionai y piocess, uas ‘chaigcd with the 
icsjionsihiht) loi spieachnir C athohcisin and ici>iilatint; cccIcsiastK .d 
«dians in non C atholic countius ‘ But we may itcall Benjamin 
Iraiiklins obseivation ‘11 1 should call a man a kna\e «ind .i 
villain, he would haidh he satislied with m\ lelhno him that one 
ol the wolds oiii^inally signified only a lad oi seixanl and the cjthe'i 
an unciei ploughm in oi the inhabitant ol a vilLige ^ 

Out objecLivc IS to know the pic sent dimensions ol the wold, not 
what It used to mean C uiientl) we may t.ikc ]nopag.inda and jniblic 
o])inion «is two inteiicl ited points in the pioccss ol communicating 
ideas .ittitudcs and behels Ihiblic opinion is wh it takes jilace beloie 
Ol aitei desjjite oi be c lusc ol jiiojiag incla s ellects Oui inteicst is 
in knowing how the commimieation piocess opc i itcs, how it is con 
tiolled how, why anel unclc*i what conditions the opinions ol 
publics aic engencleicd oi modified, and to whit clegiee 

\s with jmblic opinion, eaiiotis aii.dysls h<i\e laid jiaitieulai 
stuss on chile ling aspects of piojiaganda Issues ha\e lenohed 
jniiKipalh aioiuid such matteis as these 

Is j)i()|)igmda ncccssiiih i deliberuc allaii'' 

iSctd pi()|)igm(li (iiiph isi/c non logical niisk iclmg iiiitenals winch hue 
c m1 rc snlts'^ 

Does the piopigmdist hniit himself to language symbols or do his icjirc 
sc nt itions incluck ekedsr' 

Docs the piopag indisi conce il Ins souiccs ol suppoit his inotucs the 
initcinls mcl the tcchnicjuc s lu uses-' 

Need prop ig null lie eliikienti ilcd lioni edne ilion on the hisis for 
example ol the thesis that the one attempts to constrict ciitical thinking 
and imjdant icachinuk cone lusions on contioNcisid niitteis wink the 
other hews close to i itional mihsis piomotcs opc n mmdc diu ss and 
tiansinits skills-" 

V\e shall make the issue (onciete Rcpioduecd cjn page h is a Union 
Oil Caimpany advei tisement'' Is this a delibeiate elfoit tc:) pievent 
the UMdei lioin thinking ciitiealiy Does the fact that the soinee of 
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the message is openly labeled affect the extent to which the reader 
will accept its content? We can spin out a long scries of such cjues* 
tions and, in the absence of further data, cjuarrel endlessly about the 
answers. Thus, some would say that the pin pose of the propagandist 
here is to support the social and economic status (juo iii America. 
However, other interpretations are ecpially possible. One is that 
the advertiser is seeking to inform the American peoj^le about some 
of the major aspects of our c'conomic lile: another, that his motive 
is to persuade the reaclei to buy a particular kind ol oil. Coneei\ably, 
too, the actual iiilluence, if any. ol the advertisement may be cjuite 
unrelated to what mav be the intention ol this “Portrait of a 
Capitalist.” 

We are aided in our own thinking about these issues by bearing 
in mind oui objectives as students ol jrropagancla. We study propa¬ 
ganda in Older to find cjut how people make up their minds on 
\aiious kinds ol })ioblems, how ideas and altitudes are sjneacl among 
individuals and groups, and what the ellects are ol communicating 
with an individual or a group in different ways. We want to find 
out why peo})lc do what they do, why they think what they think. 
We may be interested in the inlormation lor its own sake or we 
may have ulterior m()ti\es, such as figining out the best wa\ to 
piomote an idea, say, democrac), oi the best wdy to induce people 
to chink moie milk, or buy more government bonds, or to stop, look, 
and listen belore they cross railroad tracks. Or the ulteiioi pin pose 
may be tcj develop techniques lor helping people to resist nonlogical 
materials or devices. 

In the light of these considerations, we may pio})ose a lormal 
definition of propaganda: the spreading oi ideas or attitudes that 
inlluence opinions or behavior or both. 'Hie juopaganda analyst will 
tend particularly to examine controversial ideas and materials that 
affect large sections of the population, lor these are the content, 
channels, and processes likely to possess the piopeities ol impoitance 
and urgency. 

For our purposes, the virtues ol this interpretation are threefold: 
First, it feirces oft from analysis no areas ol communication or 
opinion. Second, it facilitates research and is a basis Icrr fuitheriirg 
understanding of the opinion-lcu-ming and behavior-determining 
process. Because none of the factors in and arcmrid the insemination 
and dissemination of ideas is marked off-limits for the student, the 
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propaganda analyst finds it more nearly possible to collect, organize, 
coordinate, and inleipiet a great amount oi the obtainable, lelevant 
data. Thiid, the definiticjn does mark olf a body ol subject maUer 
recognizable, in geneial, as piopaganda, and distinct liom the con¬ 
tent oi biology, political science, or other defined aieas. 

Possibly the definition is too bioad. It may be that in the eflort 
to minimize the making oi value judgments bcfoie we have estab¬ 
lished the terrain to be explored, we have succeeded in setting up, 
not a definition, but a fuzzily delineated aiea so wide as to be almost 
without meaning: Included under piopaganda are all contents and 
processes affecting attitudes, opinions, and behavioi. Yet breadth cjf 
\ieu is not in itself a disabling disadvantage. The important cpies- 
tion is not whether the definition is broad, but whethei it is so 
bioad as to hamper research and undeistanding, whethei it repre¬ 
sents a cognizable entity of study. In our discussion, we ha\e made 
the assumption that bieadth ol definition is an impelative lor com- 
piehending the scope of propaganda materials, media, techniejues, 
and influences. J o designate propaganda as the sjiieading ol ideas or 
attitudes that influence opinions oi behavioi oi both is not to frame 
the ccjirect definition; it is to foimulate a point of clepartuie en.ibling 
us to examine fuithei the lole and functioning ol piopaganda. 

FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Need and criteria of theoretical framework 

Data and pioblems ielating to public o].)inion and propaganda are 
multitudinous. To make sense as a whole, they must be \iewed as a 
whole. What is lequired is a fiame ol leleience, a conceptual Irame- 
woik in which leseaich lesults and philosophical issues aie seen as 
a seamless web. 

All knowledge is inteirelated; all science is interwoven. We may 
carve out a conspicuoiisly coiielated poi tion and call it social science. 
From that, we may slice comparatively homogeneous pieces with 
such labels as political science, sociology, or psychology. In isolation, 
each lemains a fiagment ol the total; each presents a partial view and 
a limited apprcrach to the study oi man and his relations with his 
fellows and with the community and with nature. 

There is specialization within .specialization. One psychologist 
concerns himself with white rats, a secemd wdth attitude measure- 
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nieiit. One socioJoji^ist deals with population, a second witJi spatial 
iiiovenient and occ up.itional mobility within a coinniiniiiy. One 
political scientist studies constitutional law, a second investigates 
political jiaities. Othei specialties exist within each specialization 
in each specialization. 

Notable lesidts have been achiev'ed through this locusing ol intelli 
gence on lestiicted bodies ol subject m.ittei. Huge masses ol data 
have been «Kcumulatecl in the individual social sciences and signili- 
cant conclusions anivt*d at. 

lint sj)ec i.dization h.is had <inothei notable cjulcomc. Accinmdated 
data tend to be uncooi dinau*cl .md undei standing Uaicls to be 
centeied ncjt on j)eople as the) aie in the communitv but on a lela 
lively nanow j^hase ol then thinking oi beha\ioi. 

0 \ei-all emphases must be givc-n to analysis and synthesis, to an 
oig.niisnnc il shallcjwei view, and to a limited il cleepei peuepiion. 
In developing a liame ol leleience, the pioblems aie those ol 
iiDignitude «ind naluie; W'hat is to be the lange ol the interconne^c ted 
data? What should be the governing jninciple loi oiganizing the 
d.it.i? 

Apply the point specifically to the consideiation ol public opinion 
and piojiaganda, an aiea to which data have been contiibuted 
mainly by lour souices. political science, sociology, ps)cholog), and 
maiket lescMich. I’.ach has tended to be governed b) special inteiesis. 
Subject mattei and methods have varic^d so that each has got at a 
segment ol jiiiblic opinion. I he political scientist has tended to cc:)n- 
cern himsell with laige, jnincijially govenmiental, pioblems and 
ideas .incl to utili/e cjualitative and desciijitive methods. I he j)sv- 
chologist has been quantitative and expeiimental; his jnoblems and 
his oiientation have tended to be oi ciicumsciibed dimensions and 
his objective to analyze imt a movement oi a doctiine, but an indi¬ 
vidual. I he sociologist has counted and measuied but has, more 
olten than the jisycliologist, used c|ualitative analysis and concepts in 
studying gioups, ccmimunities, and social institutions. The maiket 
reseauh man has liveted his attention on minute jnoblems and has 
wound up with exact, commercially uselul lesults. 

Out of differing immediate objects oi concern have come vaiying 
analytic techniques and approaches to the pioblem oi accumulating 
and organizing knowledge. These lead to totally different view's of 
people’s intenelations, institutions, and behavioi. At the one terini- 
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nal of the distribution of subject matter and method is a political 
scientists thought that a civilization is the smallest unit of data 
serving to illuminate the phenomena within any single nation.^ At 
the other end is a market researcher’s finding that 74.7 per cent of 
all persons in the United States above the age of eight drink coffee 
during the winter. 

It is a hazardous thing to generalize in this way about social 
s( ience specialists, for there are sizable individual differences among 
the pi a( titioners in any one field at one time and there are differences 
also in point ol time. But there is also a kind of central tendency in 
each social science area and it is to the average distinctions that we 
have relerred. 

Public o]nnion research and thinking have had a separatist 
character; emergent data and concepts have tended to be isolated 
and Iragincntary. Conceptuali/aiion of the ccmcrete })roblems of 
j)ublic opinion may proceed by identifying different degrees and 
species of interconnectedness among materials and ideas. 

To provide an overview ol the public opinion field, an integrat¬ 
ing theory must satisfy two criteria. One is that the frame of lelerence 
must allow lor emphasis on the principal areas which yield major 
public opinion data. The second reejuirement is that the theory be 
neither so narrow as to fail to see the public opinion forest nor so 
grand as to overlook the research finding trees. 

Conceptual framework of this book 

Power and freedom are our terms of reference for thinking about 
public opinion and propaganda. Public opinion and propaganda 
are power phenomena; both possess the ability—potential or kinetic 
—to achieve intended results. Power, that is, the ability to determine 
ends and to constrain means, conflicts with freedom, the absence of 
restraints. Where j)ower is exercised, freedom shrinks. 

Ihere is a seeming paradox. Power diminishes freedom; the 
absence of power diminishes freedom. If no agent of the community 
—government or any other—lacks competence, let us say to prevent or 
alleviate widespread distress occasioned by unemployment, the 
]jcople in that community are rendered less free to sustain and 
advance themselves. Power is an imperative if goals are to be 
achieved, if things are to get done. But the application of power is 
always selective; the attained objectives and the things done curtail 
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the liberty of some while promoting that ol others. Both power and 
freedom are essential if the individual’s welfare is to be protected, if 
the total society is to progress. 

Power may extinguish Ireedom lor the many; yet power may be 
so canalized as to be an agency lor expanding the Ireedom of the 
many. Public opinion may, lor instance, punish instantly any devia¬ 
tion liom an established order, or it may tolerate or even encourage 
substantial non-conformance in many respects. In the one case 
ellective community power has created an unlree society; in the 
others, the power ol the community is so exercised as to further the 
freedom of the individual. Power and iieedom are not antithetical; 
without political power, as represented by government, there could 
be little liberty for the great mass ol }>eople whose lives and 
property w'ould be always at the mercy of biawnier and more 
lapacious persons. Nor are power and Iieedom identical. Totali¬ 
tarian nations exemplify the vastness of the distinction. 

In a democracy, the lundamental issue is not freedom versus power, 
but their reconciliation. I’he problem is to restrain power while 
facilitating its actions, to create and organize \ast ])ower while 
maximizing liberty. The philosophical issue is not eithcr/or; it is 
how’ much of what kind ought to be combined and organized accord¬ 
ing to what system. I’lie scientific issue is descriptive and analytical: 
the determination ol what pcjwer and freedom arrangements exist, 
what changes take place in consequents wTen antecedents are 
modified, what sjiecies ol antecedents lead to w^hat conseejuents. 

At the bottom of determinations about the organization ot power 
and freedom are decisions about public opinion and pro[>aganda. 
Every gioup and every institution in the community is the product 
and the vehicle of public opinion and propaganda. The military, the 
chinch, the school, government, labor, farm, management, jiroles- 
sional groups—all take their strength from the configuration and the 
mass of the opinions that they implement and the skill with which 
they activate or neutralize other opinion patterns and masses. 

Our basic point is that force or any institution or agency is an 
expression of public opinion in action, that all power resolves itself 
intcj different forms ol public opinion powder. Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell observes: 

Armies are useless unless the soldiers believe in the cause for which they 
are fighting_Law is impotent unless it is generally respected. Economic 
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institutions depend upon respect ior the law.... Religious opinion has 
olten pio\ed itself nioie poweiful than the State. ... On sudi grounds it 
might he said that ojnnion is the ultimate power in social allaiis. 

Is this, h()WT\c*i, ii half-truth cm the ground that the conclusive 
jmwer is fence, which geneiates opinion just as ojrinion creates fence? 
No, fen o])inion is pi\cjtal. 1 o sjreak of force creating opinion is 
sini})ly to identify one of the factors that may shape opinion. Chins 
inav “persuade” persons at whom thev are leveled, hut so may 
jn'opaganda leaflets or cluiich sermons. 

Ic) talk in turn of opinion creating government is merely to 
designate one of the institutions shaped by the crpinions of groups 
of peojjfe. Projraganda, \iolent or nonviolent, is frower; behind 
propaganda may be force, but behind force is alw.iys the power of 
the agencies for ruing public opinion. 

lire dictum of Hume that “It is on opiniem only that govern¬ 
ments are founded,” must be followed bv the observation of Mar wood 
L. CJrilds," “lire more im|rortant cpiestion is, on what is opinion 
itself founded?” Public opinion is omnipotent. Is projiag.inda like¬ 
wise omnipotent in forming public opinion? Kxjdoration c^l this 
cpiestion is a matter of appraising the relative impact of differing 
verlral .iction, and othci ])ropagand.» influences. 

Hunger, a leaking roof, and ragged clothing are stimuli likely to 
give iclcMs tej the people on whom tliev are at work. Wh.it thcjse ideas 
max be will, however, vaiv with the effective projj.iganda of the time 
and jrlace. In one nation, resultant id(‘as may be pathological -the 
rest of the world, comfortably situated, is withholding things from 
the have riots, and there should be more ecpiitafrle disli ibutiorr of 
the world’s goods, even at the cost of w<u. In anolhcM country, the 
ideas nia) be of the “work and win” variety, a tightened belt and 
intensified toil being tire acceptc'cl wa) out of the difficulties. It is 
not goods, shelter, or clothing as such th.it proinjrt iiidividtials or 
groups to accjuiie specific attitudes or do particul.u <uts; it is these 
and other f.ictors as thry (nr toloird and i/lnnnnatrd hy idra systems 
and do(i)in(s that account for pc*oj>le’s sentiments .urd bc‘havior. In 
the formulation of those unarticulamd major assumptions .and 
articulated princijral interpretations, propagand.i—the spreading of 
ideas conditioning opinions and deeds—occipries a central place. 

In any case, wfrere there is freedom there are many publics, many 
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opinions, imcl many propagandas. Individual public opinion and 
piopaganda poweis aic lonncd, sliengtliened, oi weakened as com- 
pliciited, inteiacting causes and elk^cls cjt the social, ])sycbological, 
<uicl j)oli(ical enviionmeut in which llicy exist. 

kull iinestig.uion ol .dl tlie iainihcations ol the public oj)inion 
and pio])aganda jjowei ])atfein recjuiies collation and analysis cd all 
soci.i! science, loi en\iionmental loims exeiiijjlihed \n agencies like 
schools, leligion, lainily oigani/ation and lunctic:)ning, and cidtiual 
heiitage influence as well as expiess public opinion and piopagancla 
essences and loniis. 

Such a complete undeitaking necessitates not an undeigiaduaU* 
tc-xtbook but an enc)cloj)ecli.i. Apj)Jicaticm ol oin iiamc of rcfeience 
js less ambitious. Basic social phenomena like heiitage and leligion 
aie so neail) iidlexible and so vast that the j)io})agaudist, except in 
the most extiaoidinaiy ciic umstances, cannot liojie to sha]3e theii 
conieiit Ol influence. Jn the ncjvel, (^eoige Oiwell desciibes 

a londitaiiaii society in which a nation’s hisloiy was continually 
leshapcd b) the legimc llnough constant, thoiough icwiiting and 
thiough singleness ol ]>iopaganda. In clemociatic jnactice, hcnvevei, 
the j)iop.iganclisL cannot cast and ic‘cast the basic institutions ol 
society, though he ma) «ittem])t (in the lace ol c[uite ceit.dn oj)|)osi 
tion Ol com])etition by othei piop*igandists) to intioduce cjiie oi 
ancuhei theme. 

dheieioie, selectivity being inevitable, we have chcjsen to stiess 
mattCTS like tlic m«iss media, inteiest gioujis, })ioj>agancla technicpies, 
and bases on which o])inions aie lotmed. I hese aie the devices, 
avenue's, and d.ita most neatly usable* and most olten used by the 
piopaganclist who aims his mateiials at adults alie.idy substantially 
ioimed by social and psychological stimuli and complexes ol vaii- 
ables. 

Analysis ol the oigaiii/ation and piocess ol public opinion and 
piopag.mcia power may pioceed by dissecting pans ol the conciete 
cjuesiion: 

How can wc nic*asuic public opinion and propaganda 
c^l wliicli groups and individuals arc instrinncnts 
coininunic.uing through what media ol communication 
to what audience 
with w^hat c'ftects 

with the use ol what propaganda tcchnicjucs ol presentation? 
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The question can be put moie simply, though with some loss of 
comprehensiveness, in this way: 

Who 

says what 
to whom 

thiougli wliat media 
with what eficcts? 

The bioader cjuestion appioadies luoie neatly the scope oi this 
bocjk. In studying the anatomy ol pu])Ii( r)pinion, howcvei, e\en 
the mote com])iehensi\e loimulation is inadecpiate. J'he anatomical 
metaphoi may l)e related to out terms ol icleience, powei and 
Ireedom. We aic comei tied with public opinion and piopaganda as 
necessaiy power souices and maniicsiatitins. But we ate .dso 
inteiestcd in fieedom and its leconciliation with powei. Thus mc 
may study the anatomy ol public opinion biologically, and medicalK, 
too. Out inteiest being not only desciiptive and analytic.il, but 
noimati\e as well, we lake as mateiials lelexaiit to our subject th(‘ 
possible methcjcls lot impio\ing the public opinion and piop.igand.i 
situations encounteied and the available wa)s ol contioiling what 
seem to be undesiiable aspects ol theii organi/ation. 

'Fo piomote economic<d and uniepelitious piesentation, ^ve shall 
aiticulate only at occ.isional points in the lollowdng discussion the 
piemises that \\c h<i\e set loith heie. Undeilying and connecting the 
entile text, howevei, is the concept that geneiali/ations and data 
about public cjpinion and piopaganda aie genei ali/ations and data 
about the stiucture and clistiibution ol powei and fieedom in the 
community. 
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Up lo IHIS POIM Wl IIAVI DISC USSII) llir mi ANJNC. AM) ( ONCl Pll'M \/\ 
lion of j)ubli( opinion and piopaganda. We concern ouiselves now 
with the wa)s of assessing public opinion. lo know what public 
opinion does, or what is done to public opinion under diveise con 
ditions, we need to begin with some understanding of how publu 
opinion is and can be measuied, the difficulties ol measuiemcnt, the 
pio])osed solutions, and the ciiteiia ol tompetent measiiietnent. 
Ihexeafter, we shall deal with the lealities of public opinion and 
piopaganda in opeiation ihiough inteiest gioups and gioup leadeis, 
ihiough the mass media, and with tlie use oi ^alying ]>iopaganda 
methods. 

INTRODUCTION 

To know the state of public opinion an)where, to find out how 
much power it possesses in any concrete situation, to ascertain how 
it is influenced in specific circumstances and how, in turn, it influ¬ 
ences the jiropagandists’ tactics and sliategy, an early recpiisite is 
to devise ways of determining what and how^ people think or feel 
about whatever issues we desire data. 

I'he problem of how best to gauge people’s judgments and 
attitudes is not new. Necessarily, anyone desiring to achieve or hold 
great power must have information about what is going on inside 
the heads ol the general citi/eniy and paiticular groups ol jreisons. 
Methods ol estimating public oprnion must have been developed 
with the beginnings of political and social oigani/ation, because the 
power status of leaders is a function of their use of propaganclistic 
instiLiments, whether those devices be composed largely of terror, of 
persuasion, or ol an amalgam of the tw'o. 

>5 
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In the middle ot the twentieth century, the emphasis in America 
is on eflorts to make (juantitative appiaisals ol jndjlic opinion. 
Quantitatise method in social science, while not unicjue to this 
country, has leceived greatest attention in the United States. 
Measuiement in psychology, sociology, personnel wcjik, public ad- 
ministiation, and olhei areas has been a durable American interest 
and has been reflected in our ap})toaches to gauging public o|)inion. 
Characteristically American is the designation, “ine\act, hapha/aid 
methods ol determining public reaction,” ^ to refer to use by govern¬ 
ment ofhcials loi opinion analvsis ol such data as: reports ol field 
agents in direct contact with the public, letters ol conijrlaint and 
jrraise, radio and press conrment. Congressional developments, inter¬ 
est group representations, overheard conversations, gossip, and 
friends’ remarks. 

Objections to such bases for evaluating jrublic opinion are 
thor(High-going. Questions are raised as to the extent to which the 
data gathered mirror the opinions ol unusual, non-representative 
individuals or grou])s: whether people nray subst.intially obtrude 
their preconceptions into the analysis and irrter])ietatic)rr ol the data; 
w^hether the diflerent species ot data, being necessarily at least some¬ 
what nonconrparable, can be integrated effectively; whether data 
can be understood at all adecjuately in the .drsence ol inlormation 
illunrinating the bases, constancy, strength, and correlatives of sup¬ 
posed o]jinions; whether the degree of error in the emergent judg- 
merrt ol the analyst can be estimated. 

Positive criteria lor assessing opinion analysis techniejues may 
readily be deduced Irom the major elements and juirpcyses ol the 
nieasureiirent process. First is the necessity ol locating for analysis a 
group ol persons wdro will constitute an index of opinion among the 
larger poj)ulati(Hi in whom we are interested. Second is the establish¬ 
ment ol situations to lacilitate eliciting or observing, recording, and 
evaluating the desired data so that the accident ol the analyst’s 
]>ersorrality or irrtellect wdll not affect the findings, dhird is the 
recpiiiement that the inlormiation gathered give to the analyst 
adecjuate cues as to the dimensions ol the public opinion measured 
—direction, causation, and depth. Fourth is the teejuisite that the 
opinion-gauging jrroceclure be carried on in such a manner as to 
enable competent people to judge or repeat the process. 

'Fo meet these criteria, ]Hiblic opinion researchers have used a 
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wide \aiiety ol tediniqucs that ha\e resulted in nund)eis and ju*] 
(Cntai^es said by some to represent sii>nifKant «nid laiil\ (‘xac t results. 
OlluM's have said that the end product is grossly inaccurate and an 
uniniti^^aled evil, and that il tire pollster need not Ire kejrl under 
lock and key, he sliould at Icsist be licensed. 

Under standing ol the methods, the data, and the issues ol public 
opinion measurement necessitates exploraiion ol the* tec bine a I 
aspects ol the sirbjcct. It is ])eilectlv jrossible to become kncn\lc“cloc* 
able-though not expeit—about jroibn):; and other c|u.inlilati\c‘ 
devices without mastery ol mathematics and statistical methc)dolc)i»v. 
The major jrrerecjuisites are awareness ol the* me.niinj> ol perceniaj^es 
aird aveiaL»es (which «ill good students rnav be jrresunied to have) 
and absence ol leai ol simple numbers (which not all good students 
liave; some c]uail at tables). Me.rsuiemciit necc*ssaiilY invcjhes 
numbers; the student who lears statistics js urged to grid his intel 
lectual loins. He needs not mathematical wi/aidrv, but onh intel 
ligerice, to lollow and «rssimilaie the* discussion oi the me«rns lor 
assaying public opiniern. 

The metlicxls lor probing jmblic ojunion m.ry be variously 
classified. In this discussiem, we sh«rll consider the ajrproaches to 
measuring public opinion undc‘i two categories polls .ind .rlterna 
tives to pcjlls. lire ])iinciplc‘s and the logic ol both are oveilap|>ing, 
convenience is the reason lor the dichotomy. 

Includc'd in the major matters lel.ited to polling are the selection 
and Iraniing ol cjucstions, interviewing, sampling, and the inter 
pietation ol poll results. Measures other than polls include scales 
and tests, inloimal and depth inteiMevNs, mail cjuestionnaiies. 
Mass Observation, and the analysis ol the content ol published 
materials. Alter presentiirg data on the methods and the problems 
in these areas, we shall examine three Irasrc aspects of measurement* 
accuracy (and we shall take here as case e\amj)les jrie election polls 
and the appraisal ol anti-Semitism); the utility, il any, ol j)ublic 
opinion measurement in furthering democratic ideals and jriocesses; 
the controls, il an), that can err should be est.iblished cjver the 
personnel and machinery ol measurement. 

In ellect, our intenticjn is to provide an over-all view^ ol the techrri- 
cal phases ol public opinion measuiement, to observe its opeiatioir in 
two important fields, and to consider the impact on the democratic 
scene. 
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METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 

Polls 

During the 1948 j^residential campaign, Dewey, universally pre¬ 
dicted the winner by the pollsters, was silent on the adecjuacy of 
polls. But Tinman derided them as ‘'sleeping polls” and Wallace 
said, “Crive Gallup enough Roper and he’ll hang both of them.” 

Just after the 19^8 election, Wilfred }. Funk, who had been editor 
of the Literary Digest in 1936, expressed sympathy for the pollsters, 
saying, “I shudder to think of the stock jokes they’ll run into.” 
“Comic” refeiences theie were in great number. Navy, the underdog, 
unfurled at the 1948 football game with Army, its traditional adver¬ 
sary, a banner with the advice, “Gallup Picks Army. We can’t Lose.” 
(Fhe game wound up in a tie.) On a television show, a stooge 
remarked to a famed comedian. “With your talent, you’ll go far.” 
“ Thank you,” replied the comic, “What’s your name?” To revSound- 
ing laughter, the answer came: “Gallup.” 

Samuel Stoufler, Diiector of the Laboratory of Social Relations at 
Harvard University, repotted that the Indiana legislature had risen 
for one minute of silent meditation in meinoty of Gallup. But, said 
StoufFer, this action was really a tribute, for it was the Indiana 
legislature that, a century ago, is supposed to have passed a bill 
decreeing that tt should equal 3.14 in order to simjdify arithmetical 
operations.2 

Editor ir Publisher lejKJiu^d that “several” papeis had vowed that 
“they will not again be caught up a poll.” Contrariwise, Ciideon 
Seymour, Miuueapolis Star a fid MiuneapoUs Tiihune editor, spoke 
lor “a very considerable number of news])aper editors who still 
have great faith in the measurement of public opinion.” 

I'he issue of the competency and utility of measurement had, of 
(ourse, been discussed before 1948. For example, “The Public 
()})inion Poll—Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde?” had been the subject of a 
scholarly symposium a scant decade previously in a leading profes¬ 
sional journal.^ 

Understanding of the continuing problems in the use and misuse 
of polls requires consideration of the questions put to respondents, 
methods of interviewing the people questioned, the determination 
of what people to interview, and the conclusions drawn from ob¬ 
tained answers. These matters are examined below. They are not 
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discrete aspects of polling; all are interconnected. Panel rcinterview- 
ing, for example, is considered under the head of variations in 
sampling methods. Such rcinterviewing, however, is a device that is 
useful additionally in coping with the problems presented by 
question formulation, single interviews, and the measurement of 
intensity of opinions. 

Qiiestion conteyif ajid form 

Question design, 'J o measure public opinion, the pollster asks 
questions. Because public opinion, like other forms of power, is 
multidimensional, effective (questioning must get at the direction 
of respondents’ opinions and, in addition, be comj)etent to descrilie 
cjlher salient lacets of people’s judgments and attitudes. In fact, 
according to some critics, the pollsters have been content to assess 
superficial opinion statements through the use of superficial 
methods. George Gallup ^ has summaii/ed niajoi poll criticisms: 

1. Questions are asked ol individuals ignorant ol the issue being surveyed. 

2. Question wordings arc undcTstood difieiently by diflerent j)ersons. 

3. Those who give snap judgments are not distinguished from those who 
have weighed the issue. 

4. Entire reliance is generally j>lated upon “yes" and “no" answTrs, where¬ 
as some complex issues cannot be reducc'd to a single dichotomous 
question. 

5. The “why" of public opinion is ignored. 

6. I'he intensity with which opinions are held is disregarded. 

A systematic approach lor meeting these criticisms has been 
desciilied by Gallup in his “quintameiisional plan ol cjuestion 
design.” 'I'he word “quintameiisional" is used because the method 
provides a fivefold probing of opinion. Exemplifying the techniejue 
is a poll on filibustering: 

STEP 1. Filter question. Will you tell me what a “filibuster in Congress" 
means to you? 

STEP 2. Open question. What, if anything, should Congress do about 
filibustering? 

STEP 3. Dichotomous question. It has been suggested that the Senate 
change its rules so that a simple majority can call for an end to 
discussion, instead of a two-thirds majority as is now the case. Do 
you approve or disapprove of this change? 

STEP 4. Reasons why. Why do you feel this way? 

STEP 5. Intensity, flow strongly do you feel about this—very strongly, 
fairly strongly, or not at all strongly? 
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In the illustration given, a single (jucsiion is asked about cadi 
phase, but, says Gallup, “Within each inajoi catcgoiy any numbei 
ol cpicstions can be asked, depeiidiiig upon the issue and the 
riuuinstances.’’ 

Stuart G. Dodd, diiector ol the Uni\eisity ol W^ishington’s Public 
()|)ini()n Laboiatoihas pioposed two additions to tlie c|uintainen- 
sional dc'sign. What \\c inav call a septamensional design would 
lound out Gallup’s li\e-pait method 1 )\ including: (h) Camnected 
ness or membership cjuestions aimed at linding out the lesjiondent’s 
connections with the question piesented, as whethci he oi members 
ol his lamilv would be atlected b> one oi anothei lesolution ol the 
issue: and (7) Activity questions to asceitain what the inteiviewee 
has actually done in rekition to the cjuestion asked. 

1 he ertort in this multiphase and multiple (pieslioning is to obtain 
a measurement ol ]iubh( opinion that will be .m adecpiate index ol 
its signilicance, ol the e\tent to which it is lirmly looted, ol its 
motivations and manilcstations. What is involved in such ejnestion- 
ing is seen b) eXiUniiimg in some detail majoi pioblems in the 
selection, loim, and content ol polling mateiiaJs. 

As a pielimin«u \, we note that the cpuntamensional and se])tamen- 
sional designs measuie neithet live nor seven dimensions oi opinion. 
I he cpiestions included in each clc*sign overlajj. In the c.ise oi the 
open and dichotomous cjuestions in the Cnilluj) design, only the loim 
ol question dilieis; the) aie dilleient ways ol measiuing a single 
dimension “the chiection ol the individuars ojiiinon on the issue 
piesented. In the instance ol the othei c|uesti()ns, the aspects ol 
opinion assessed appeal inteitwinc‘d in a tonijilicalc'd w.iy so that 
the answeis pi oxide cues to only partially diireienl ojiinion 
phenomena. 

Jo analyze cjuestion design we nerd a theoiy ol the nature and 
number ol ojiinion dimensions, (amlorming to the hamc ol relerence 
taking public ojiinion as a species ol powei, we may use a jih^sical 
analogy. Foice (a kind ol power) is delmed by its diiection and 
magnitude or strength, himilaily, opinion is chaiac tei i/ed by direc¬ 
tion and intensity. Howrvei, a third attribute ol public opinion 
reejuires cemside!ation—genesis. We need to know irot only the 
direciron <mcl stlength oi c:)])inion, but, to comprehend and perhaps 
inlluence its manilesutions, we must know its origins, its roots, its 
reasons for being, hcjw' it got to be wliat it is. Actually, then, wr may 
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speak ol public opinion as tridimensional, the dimensions beirn* 
direction, intensity and genesis The lole of questioning is to get 
at one or another of these dimensions in whole oi in ])ai t, through 
the use of one or another appioach 

This inteipietation seems to be fiuilful in application to the 
problem ol question design All extejit the open and dichotomous 
questions in the quintamensional and septamensional loi rnulations 
appeal to sei\e the jnirpose ol assessing the loots or sliength ol 
opinions We deal with the exceptions altci exaTnination ol the 
remaining questions J he filter question, seeking to .issay knowledge 
about an issue, enables us to sejiarate out the nilorined lioin the 
uninloimed peisons fn doing so, it sheds light on one ol the genetic 
elements in the production of opinions Asking people lot the “why’ 
oi their opinions illuminates iurthei the gioiind on which opinions 
aie held—though infoim*ition and expiessed leasons, singlv oi in 
combination, will oidinaiily not jnovide a sulficicnt explanation of 
opinion bases Incpni) about the indniclu.d’s connections with an 
issue will )ield data also relatne to the icasons loi his opinions the 
hypothesis being that peisonal, lamily, oi other imohement with an 
issue piompts him to belit\e thus oi so In fact, connectedness may 
also exphini intensity—]ust as ic.isons “why ’ opinions aie held may 
be coTielated with both connectedness and intensity “I think that 
college piofessois aie an incompetent lot ol lools because my son ’ 
is a “why” statement, that, appiopilately completed, iinnishes inten 
sity in supplying connectedness in loi mat ion Similaily, the lespon 
dents description of the activities he has puisiied to imyilement his 
opinion is another index of opinion stiength 

All these c|uestions are useful inasmuch as bc:)th opinion genesis 
and intensity aie complex \aiiables accounted for and desciibed 
only by a multiplicity of data But oigani/ecl under the two lubiics 
of opinion ongiii and stiength, respondents’ replies to the questions 
cited in the cjunitamensional or septamensional designs appeal to 
supply inadequate data. What, we may ask, of such factors as the 
individuals personality makeup and values system as genetic 
opinicm vaiiablesr* Oi we may in tuin iinesligate the reasons lor the 
jieisonality makeup and value system Gelling at the reasons for 
bases of reasons is a long chain indeed in the measuiement of public 
opinion. 

Much simpler, appaiently, is the matter of measuiing opinion 
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direction. I’he student should observe that the second and third 
steps oi the quintamensional design, the open and dichotomous 
questions, are dilTeicnt ways ol measuring a single attitudinal dimen¬ 
sion—the direction ol the individual’s opinion on the issue presented, 
lire open-ended type ol cpiestion is in relatively, not wholly, un¬ 
limited terms. It is irot so open as “What do you think oi the 
uiriverse?” but does ha\e the merit ol allowing the respondeirt to 
Slate his position lor hinrsell without having to adjust hiirrsell to the 
mold imposed by the interviewer. An open ejnestion, though, like 
“In your opinion, what is the most important problenr the IJ. S. 
(»oveinment must sohe in the next ye«u?’’ has rnanilold dciects. The 
lecjuirerrretrt that the interviewee find and put together accurate and 
understandable words is a severe verbal task; what the respondent 
sa\s may be an unconsideted, scarcely comprehended statement 
that he recerrtly heard or read; classification and statistical treatment 
oi obtained answeis is diilicult. Moreover, the interviewing problem 
is greatly complicated. Necessarily, the interview^ei must ask follow¬ 
up questions and make delicate judgments as to when and how^ the 
additional questions are to be put. In addition, the collection ol 
data becomes a slow and expensive affair. 

lire disadvantages oi the open form are largely renredied by set¬ 
ting belore the respondent alternatives Irorn which he makes a 
selection. Possessing difficulties of its own, this cafeteria style of 
(juestion closely resembles the multiple-choice type oi item used in 
educational and psychological testing, as in the following example:’* 

Which one of these statements do you come closest to agreeing 
with? 

l^rohts are not necc*ssary to make our economic system work, and the 
government should take all of them away in taxes. 

Some prohts are necessarv, hut the government should tax away all profits 
over a certain amount. 

1 here shouldn’t be any top limit on profits, but the government should 
tax big profits at a higher percentage rate than small profits. 

There shouldn’t be any top limit on profits, but the government should 
tax all profits at the same rate. 

The government shouldn’t tax profits at all. 

This kind of question yields answers that lend themselves to easy 
statistical treatment, constitutes a relatively simple situation for the 
interviewer, is an aid to the inarticulate interviewee incapable of 
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finding adequate woids in which to ht his opinions. On the other 
hand, the obtained statistics may be deceptive in that the ies])ond- 
ents’ choices may not leHect accuiately what they think. Any intei- 
viewee is limited by the rigid iramewoik of ready-made (questions and 
alternatives that may not at all mesh with the opeiations ol his 
mind and may provide inacle(|U.ite op])ortunity to asceitain his 
thinking, d he tuin ol the cjiiestioii maker’s phrase may turn the 
interviewee’s mind in an unanticipated and unknown direction. 

The w'ay out ol the dilemma ol wdiat loim ol c|uestion to use, as 
proposed in the cjuintamensional design and in wide current use, is 
to emplov the open ended device in try-out interviewing in order to 
help determine the way the final poll cpieslions and options should 
be lonrrulated. 1 he result is cafeteria cjiiestioii content built on wTat 
jieople themselves say and think as indicated by the findings ol the 
open ended materi<il. II only two c)j)tions are included in the 
question, the cafeteria loiin is given the lalicl “dichotomous.” II 
open ended cjuestions reveal that it is impossible to establish a 
unilorm caleteii*! pattern lor interviewees, the restrictive approach 
is discarded and the original Iree rnethcxl is retained. No matter 
what loriri of question is utili/cd, however, one aspect ol opinion is 
measured when the subst<iiice ol the c[uestion itsell deals, let us say, 
with opinion direction; the open ended aird limited option forms 
arc different w^ays ol getting at the same facet of opinion. 

Particularly in dealing with subtle and complex issues, the o})en 
technicpie niiiy be used throughout the survey. It ni.ry be used not 
only to gauge direction, but also to canvass the origins and intensity 
ol opinions. AVhen questions are so employed wuth sufficient depth 
and breadth, the interview tends to become a different measurement 
device alternative to the usual poll approach ol highly delimited 
c^uestion and answer materials. 

In effect, the problem ol cjuestion design in a survey to gauge 
public opinion becomes an issue ol what tools the surveyor is willing 
and able to utilize to measure what dimensions ol opinion. Ihe 
most nearly aclecjuate polling picture ol public opinion will be 
achieved by multidimensional measurement through the use, as we 
shall observe, of multiple questioning. 

Selection of poll topics. Poll questions do not select themselves in 
any automatic fashion. Just what subject matter and phase of a 
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eiven topic are chosen for suivev pur})oses sets the limits within 
which further analysis will take place. Of particular inteiest is the 
issue of whether the choice ol subject in the polls is one sided. 
Though theie has been no systematic study of the extent, il any, to 
which perils tend to select and emphasize spc*c ihc attitudes, one 
investigation suggests that in the lield ol labor, at least, the polling 
pio(C‘ss is tendentious. 

The psychologist Aithur W. Kornhausei set out to answei the 
fpiestion ol one-sidedness in polls bv examining all the ]:)oll mateiial 
deah'ng with laben in the published tcpoits of the leading polling 
agencies liom 19jo to icjpr, inclusive. Oigani/ations whose c|uestions 
weie analyzed included Ciallup's \meiican Institute ol Public 
Opinion (AIPOl , Ropei’s Foitunc Poll, Psychological Coipotation. 
National Opinion Reseaich Centei (NORC) , the Minnesota Poll, 
and the Iow*i Poll. Altogethei 155 c]uc*stJons weie studied: 8 v\eie 
iound to be lavorable to labcji. 0() weie classified as neutral 01 
doubtlul; and 81 w'eie categorized as antiiabor. l\>lls, Kornhausei 
concludes, ate decidedly biased against laboi. 

riie simple outstanding fact is that tlie poll c|uestions concentrate heavily 
on negative and vulneiafile asj>ects ol organized labor. 1 he most (oniinori 
themes have* to do with what the piihlic thinks .iboia wartime stiikes, make- 
woik rules, uridemocrauc union practices, and simil.ir points witli respect 
to which labor is under attack. li\ contrast, the essential lunctions and 
pcjsitive accomplishments of unions in protecting and improving the lot 
of working people are rarely mentioned. 

Is Koinbausers conclusion soiuid? ITeniy C. Link and Albert D. 
Freiberg,' ol die Psychological Ccnpoiation, one ol the organizations 
whose cjuestions were studied, rejily: Koinhausei claims that lor 
almost every cjuestion pointing up the unions’ laulls or possible 
faults, there should be a question fioiriting up theii virtues. But 
“Should a chemist who is doing a scientific job to extend the use of 
oil do a parallel study lor coal in order to preserve tire balance in 
his competitive held? Should the political scientist or sociologist, 
whenever he presents a fact unfavorable to big business, make an 
ecjually harsh criticism ol big labor unions?” 

Gallup’s answer, in substance, was that he was reporting the news, 
for during the period ccjvcred by the investigation, proposals and 
comments about curbing labor far outnumbered those in the con¬ 
trary direction. 
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Rornhauscr, not impressed by the “popular interest” argument, 
states: 

Cloinpau'd lo many of the questions actually used, one can readily 
sugj*<'st others of equal a])peal which would hiing out favorable and 
approved points about laboi, thus serving to balance the picture. Why no 
(pi(‘stions, lor example*, on lalror’s decisive suppent oi J^resident Roosevelt 
and his piogi.ein of soci.d h'gislatioii? Wfiy cmlv a rare refcTence to what 
oigani/(*d labor has done fcjr its own memIrcTs? Wh) nothing on labor’s 
fight lor a stjict pi ice control? Or, more broadly, on whether unions help 
j)iolect the interests of the common people: whether they serve as a useful 
(ounterweiglit to the power of big business. 

Gallup makes the pcjint that tire subject matter of questions comes 
from newspaper editors, members oi Congress, heads of government 
agencies, and other interested persenrs. 

Our suggestion is that the individuars attitude towTird labor or 
any other large-scale jrhenomenon is a complicated entity that can 
be understood only when multiple attitudinal facets are explored. 
The poll reader is mislcTl because he is given only a porticnr oi the 
data. Under this interpretation, the Koirrhauser thesis a})j>ears sub¬ 
stantially to be validated. Polls were, during the time investigated 
and on the subjec t exanrined, one-sided. Fire remarks of the Korn- 
hauscr critics amount to justifications of polling oir one side of the 
issue. Perhaps practical considerations may deter the analyst from 
probing lurrher in coircrete circumstances, but the incompleteness 
ol the obtained data must render indeterminate the information 
presented. 

Question construction. Whether the issue be labor or any other 
matter, differences in the make-uj) ol the question will yield differ¬ 
ences in the answers given by respondents. Even the same question 
wording when put to different persons may be variously interpreted 
by (he persons interviewed, so that in effect different ejuestions have 
been asked of those interrogated. In both instances the result is to 
cast doubt on the meaning ol poll findings, unless the pollster has 
experimental data to support the meaninglul character of his 
cpiestions. 

No other aspect ol the polling process has been so intensively 
studied as the tremendous potential influence of question variation 
on interviewees’ answers. Actually, the difficulties that may be 
attached to particular poll questions flow from the totality of the 
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variables in the interview situation—the peisonality and the educa¬ 
tional and intellectual characteiistics ol the lespondent, the natuie 
ol the issue on which the cjiiestion is asked, the time and ciicuiii- 
stances of the inteivicw. the inabliity ol the poll taker to foresee 
respondents’ inteipretations and cpiesiion iamifications and to stuff 
them into simple alteinatives put in simple language. As a con- 
setjuence of these factois. what the intei\ie\^ee says may be a 
leadion to something other than the idea intended bv the pollster. 
For e\amj)le, the cjiiestion, “Do you Like many toloied pictuies?” 
])roduced no difficulty in a study of photogiaphic film until a Negio 
population was inteivievved. But polls must not be adjudged as 
necessaiily subjed to endless ambiguity and vast eiiot, for ])recau- 
tions may be taken against difficulties of cpiestion meaning. Each of 
the elements of the poll cpiestion is a possible stimulus foi lespond- 
ent confusion and iniscliredion, but ncithei conliision noi misdiiec 
lion is inherent in poll cjuestions. 

In jnactice, alternatives piesented in |)oll cpiestions may be too 
lew to indude all the piincipal possibilities, too many to be apjrre 
bended, oi too long to be undei stood by the lespondent. too briel 
and simplified to match the interviewees’ thinking, too gieat in dis 
tances between atti.ictively stated middle-of-the-ioad positions and 
extieme options that tend to be iejected because they aie piesented 
as tips ol a verbal (ontinuum. Individual words or phrases also may 
be sources of miscuing. To include positively piestiged materials 
in a particular alternative is to pile up favorable responses to that 
option. Respondents tend to select alternatives with words like 
“reasonable” or “fair” or alternatives associated explicity or impli¬ 
citly in the cpiestion with favorably regarded people or symbols. 
When the cpiestion includes w^oids with w^hose meaning the inter- 
view^ee is unfamiliar the significance of his re[)ly is blurred; when 
the cpiestion sets an issue for uninterested and uninformed persons, 
they are likely to respond by selecting an opticm that lepresents not 
their opinion of the proposal but their unfiiendliness toward evil or 
tlieir wish to have virtue triumph. 

Referring to this instance in which a con elated value system 
masquerades as a .specific remedy when an option is chosen, the 
psychologist Cartwright ^ says: 

A serious defect in the average public opinion poll is that by posing 
issues to a person it is possible to get him to select among proposals about 
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whicli he has little knowledge and little coiuiciion. Under these cirtiim- 
sianies, “ovenvhehning’' suppoit ol a proposal, in the sense that a large 
numher ol persons sek c I it, does not necessarily mean at all that the public 
is intensel) anxious to ha\(‘ the proposal adopted. It may mean that most 
people know little or notliing about the details ol the proposal hut see it 
as being related to somt‘ \alue w'hich they do accept. 

Foi' e\ainple,“' the (jueslion, “Ho you lavoi (onijrulscny aibitiation 
of labcn disputes?” wtuiIcI probably produce niauy “yes” answers 
when the interviewees meant, ‘‘We cjught to have labor jreaee.” 

What an interviewee has in mind is. evidently, not always given 
adetjuate opjKri tuniiy lor expression because ol the way the c]ucstiotr 
is lornrulatcd. J he iirgiedieirts ol the pcjll cpiestion mark the limits 
withirr which respoirdents may voice their ojriniorrs. 

A morrntairr ol research supports the gerrerali/ation that })oll 
findings m«iy be substantialy altered by changing jrarts ol the ))oll 
ejuestion. One example is gi\en in a study dealing with variations 
in options.’* Jn rnid-rpj;,, the National Opirrion Research Ckmter 
<iskc‘d: “W'ould you be in l.ivor ol or would you be against a law 
that would recjuire bc:)ys to take a year’s rnilitarv training alter the 
w.n when they bcxoine i8 years old?” Results were: 

I\i\oi inihtaiv ti.u’miig 
Oj)}>()SL* inihtaT> tiaiiiing 
llndt*cidc*(l 

Attitude tow^'lrd peacetinre corrstripliorr was assessed also in this 
way: “II the go\t‘rnnrent had iwar billicnr dollars a year to spend, 
would you rather* have it spent on a jnc^giarn of better regular 
education in the schools, or orr a jnogram of compulsory military 
iraiiring irr the Arirry or Na\y?” 

Findirrgs were greatly changed: 

Pc) rrtit 


Rcgulai education 56 

Conipulson inilitaiy tiaining 25 

Neilhci or both 11 

Unclcciclcd 8 


Confronted with the alternative of being lor or against nrilitary 
training, three out ol lour people selected the favorable option. How¬ 
ever, when the alternative was shifted to education as against 
military trairring, only one in lour selected the military program 


Pci (cnt 

72 

20 

8 
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Option. Here is a dramatic illustration of how greatly opinion find¬ 
ings may be a function of the w^ay a problem is presented—in this 
case on the precise character of the alternatives. What the individual 
selects depends on what he is offered. 

Another aspect of research interest is shown in investigations of the 
extent to which j^restige names may influence responses. Using 
Dwight D. Eisenhcjwer’s name as a variable in connection with 
Army-Navy unification, one study by Valerie 7 \amulonis employed 
a cjuestion form reading: “General Eisenhower says the Army and 
Navy should be combined....” When Eisenhower was named as 
favoring the plan, 49 per cent of the respondents approved unifica¬ 
tion, ])ut only 29 per cent approved the proposal when Eisenhower’s 
name Avas omitted. 

Do such studies represent documentation of the obvious? Perhaps 
—though one may hold, tc 3 o, that the so-called obvious has a w^ay of 
becoming obvious only after it has been dc^monstrated. In any event, 
other research examples may be given ol findings that do not appear 
to be cjuite so j)redictal)le, J amulonis ’' compaiccl answers obtained 
when the same question was put in specific and in general terms. 
One form w'as: “It a young single w^oman is doing exactly the same 
kind of work which she is doing as well as a manied man wdth 
Hiildien, do you think she should receive exactly the same late of 
pay?” llie second phraseology wxis: “Do you think wcjinen should or 
should not iecei\c the same rate ol pay as men for the same work?” 
l o the specific cjuestion, 66 per cent answered “Yes” as compared 
with 77 j)er cent lor the more general cjuestion. People are apparently 
ready to accept as desirable the abstraction of equality, but tend to 
be given pause by a broad hint that ecpial treatment in some cir¬ 
cumstances may have unecjual cdfects. 

The data suggest that different results obtained by varying 
cpiesticm wcjrdings are ac tually experimental demonstrations assess¬ 
ing the influence of partic ular variables on c^pinion. Another example 
ol this point is a pair of questions indicating that respondents 
thought a given idea w^as better lor others than for themselves.’'* A 
}>ersonali/ed cjuestion on hospital care used by the Opinion Research 
Corporation read: “If ycju could get some insurance lor which you 
paid a certain amount each month to cover any hospital costs you 
might need in the future, would you rather do that or would you 
rather pay the hospital what it charges you each time?” 
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An impcrsonalized question was asked by the National Opinion 
Research Center: “Some people have a kind of insurance for which 
they pay a certain amount each month to cover any hospital care 
they or their families may have in the future. Do you think this is 
a good idea or a bad idea?“ 

Following are the results, not wholly comparable, but illustrating 
in a general way the impact of question content on replies: 


Peysoiialized 


Impc) sonalizrd 


Option 

Per rent 

Option 

Per cent 

Prefei insuraiur 

66 

Ciood idea 

92 

Rather pay each time 

28 

Rad idea 

4 

No opinion 

6 

No r)pinion 

4 


The dillering responses in this case may be taken to be a rough 
measure oi the prestige attached to the general label of insurance. 
Varying answers in other cases are simply indexes of the effect of 
other variables. An example of a difierential in a political question 
is the finding when people were asked in 19.48:^ * “If the presidential 
election were held today, how would you vote—for Dewey, for 
run nan, lor Wallace, or lor Thurmond?** The percx'Utage picking 
Dewey was 46. When Dewey and Truman were transposed in the 
(] nest ion so that it read, “If the presidential election were held 
today, how would you vote-lot Truman, for Dewey, for Wallace, 
or lor Thurmond?’’ the Dewey percentage shrank to 41 per cent. In 
this instance, the flexible Dewey percentage is a cue to the extent to 
which political opinions in that election were unstructured, that is, 
not firmly based and built. 

Wording affects answers, but differing words carry unlike ideas and 
emphases so that the overall meaning of the question is changed 
when modifications are introduced into the constituent elements of 
the cjuestion or of the options from which the interviewee may 
choOvSe. It is true that responses can be varied by using “good** or 
“bad” words and phrases, by placing options at the beginning or 
end of a series or by omitting them altogether from the alternative 
answers explicitly presented to the respondent, by including or 
omitting qualifications, by incorporating stereotypes lor getting at 
j)recisely what lies in the interviewees’ tlioughts (as in the previous 
example, where the stereotype favoring labor peace is what the 
respondent means when he approves compulsory labor disputes 
arbitration). 
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I he implication is that the poll analyst cannot know which of the 
sc\eial possible peitentages elicited b) gnen cpicstions desciibes 
the individual s opinion Poll adhcients’ leplies t*ike five ionns 

One IS the pollsters stiess on trving out chfleient (juestion loinui 
lations bcloic am .ue selected loi actual use ( lose leading ol 
cpiestions nia\ leveal potentud difhculties and veibal tiaj)s It is 
reasonable to suspect ainbiguitv in relciences like “refoim’ or 
“ Vinerican wa\ ol hie’ , it is evident that including Stalin or (.eoige 
Washington will slant leplies Where doubt persists, dilleient loiins 
ol the cjuestion nia) be submitted to pe^ople in the communitv to 
disclose weaknesses m tlie cjuestion (»alluj), tor inst.nice, h<is 
icpoitc'd that ‘a cjuestion nia) be reworded .is in.my .is six limes oi 
more beloie it is •-ubmitteel in its final loim to the n.tiion.il samjde 
In some inst.inces .is m.inv .is twentv five to fill) chlleunt wordings 
h.ive been tried out ’ 

Sceond is the thought that “correct’ is i me.iningless word he^e, 
since each cjuestion loim jrrobes a diHeicnt l.icet ol the mdividua! 
under different cucumst.inces I hird is the inleience that a lullcr 
description ol the individuals ojiinions is obtained when a number 
of correlated cjuestions are used kouith is the point th.it the prin 
cijr.tl value c:)l obtained jieicentages is for compn.itive purjroses, 
where comparisons m.iy be made lot the same gioujj .it differ cm 
times or lor different groups at the same time fifth is the .ngumenr 
that the cjuestion jjhiasing pioblem decie.ises gieatlv nr sigirific.ince 
vslieie the lesjrondent has a well ci)stalh/ed mind set Manijrulating 
details of cjuestions designed to get at tJie individual s ojjnnons .iliout 
Stalin would, foi example, iindoubtedl) find unimp.ined the con 
elusion that he is held in low regard nr the Ihiiied St.iics 

I he first aigument, hyout has already been considered Coiicd 
uess, the second ol these contenticms, is an nnpoitaiit asjiect ol poll 
validity and is considered later under that lieacl I he third and 
fourth, dealing with die necessity lor rounded and comparative 
opinion descriptions, are examined under the heading of multiple 
questioning, wiiile the fifth, involving ojnnion crystallization, is 
treated in the discussion ol the measurement of intensity. 

Multiple and (ompaiative questioning Answers to one or two 
cjuestions may indicate a conclusion that might be greatly modified if 
additional questions were used to investigate other or deeper phases 
ol the problem under consideration What is more, a group of ques 
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nous will be helpful in sheiUliiit* h^lii on sncli niatteis as why people 
])(Iie\e what the) do and whcthei tluii opinions aic (onsislcntl) .ind 
stion^l) held One t|iiestJon fields only partial infoiniation ind may 
sui»g(st an erroneous inter pit ration i oo often, s.i)s the psydiolo 
gist Daniel Kat/,^ public opinion polls tissume that the coniplcxi 
lies of a piobkin (an be met by finding some neutral .md 
un.imbiguous woiding of the single question 

\n example of the utilitv of a group of questioirs is given by 
C .11 tv\ 1 ighi ' 

I fiosi who Ji.ul luen impressed by the new cia of woild coopciation as 
h( 1 ddccl by tiu ])olls were lutltlv iwikincd when iIk ]>o11s got nouiul to 
dit Hiiiish loin \lthougli two thuds of tlu popiilition f nor \niciuaii 
jiutKipition 111 1 world orgim/ttion onlv oru thud ippro\L of die loan 
to liiitiin Whil( tlu piiblu wdl ippiove in uiv spedfn y)ioposds which 
uc seen b> them as lieuig pin rd i progiam of fruncMs cooperation dies 
will lepet oiheis wfiuh experts feel to lie eepiallv 'sseiiiiil to siidi a 
piogi mi simph because these pioposils call into play othei sets of values 

Rut Samuel \ Stouflei rem.nks, The olivious need in the 
seicntifu study of attitudes for the rigorous isolation and classifica 
tjon of the objects of studv should not dose our eves to the utilitv of 
information vielded bv individual items’" Single items h.tve uses as 
well as limit.itions Roth aspects arc ilJustr.tted in a study of soldiers’ 
attitudes toward women joining the \imv \s mav be antieijiated 
from the research aheadv cited, diHerent percentages of unfavorable 
’caetions about the Womens \imv (oijis tie obtained when 
(jucstions are asked in varying form I Irus, ^ joo m dc enlisted men 
in the United States in November ujpj g^t^e these answers 

P(i (t 111 

In Venn npmion how ntccssaiv is it foi the w.ii cfloit to hive women in 
the \imcf' (I*( icciit igc checking nor so iicccss.uv oi not lutcssm 
.U all ) 

Do vou igicc oi (lisagicc with this stitinunl being i \\ ic is hid foi i 
gills icpiitition (Peiccnligt ague mg) 1*^ 

Suppose a gill fiitnd of \ouis was tonsidciing )oiiiing the V\ \( would 
>ou lelvist he I to join oi not to join'' (Pcicentage (lucking I would 
advise hci not to join ) 57 

If von liad a sistn ->i vnis 01 oldei would vou like to see lui join the 
\V AC 01 not? (Pe 1 rentage checking not like to see hi 1 join ) 70 

Do vou agice 01 disigiec with tins st itcnieiil A worn in can do nioie foi 
lici coiintiv in the WAC than she can b} woiknig in a w n indnstrv f 
(Pciccnligc disagieeing) 

On the basis of these responses, says Stonffei, 
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... if would Ik* Tucaniuj^less to settle on some* single (juestion and say “X 
per (cnt ol tlu* soldieis ate unLuorahle towaid the Wats.” But except as 
an item ol (imosit\, how iinpoitant is pietision in suth a statement stanch 
irig l)v itsell? Tlu* data ht'ic* aie suHuient it) sliow that \eiv huge numbers 
ol nun expressed disapplo^al on each item - sullit iently st) as to ct)nstitute 
a challengt* to the \iiiu to ti> tt> conett (lie liases ol disapproval and 
reeducate tlu* men as lai .is jjossible 

1 lie value ol coinpaiative jUTcentages lor single items is illiistiateci 
by anothei lincling ol this stiiclv. In Novembei the peitentage 

ol men imiicviting they would nt)t like to see thcii sistca jt)in the 
W .ics was 70: in |.tniiaiy 19]^^ the j^eicentage was ‘‘ 1 he (Inrrtioii 
ol the sink/’ StoiiHer (ominents, ”esj>e(iallv when paralleled by 
shills in the same direction on other items, lurther accented the 
uniavoiabieness ol the situation.” I lial soldiers’ attitudes towaid 
the W’acs were substantially uniavorable was a conclusion stiength- 
ened by a comparison. Folltrwing are the percentage's in |anuarv 
ol men disap])ioving ol the idea ol having their sister join the VVacs 
wheie tlie cornpaiison is betwoen men ol various levels ol stliooling 
in camps where Wacs were located and camps where no Wacs were 
located: 


P()(nitaffc amofiff 



men 

in (amps 


With 

Without 


H n( c 

IV (ICS 

High school giaduates 01 college men 


V) 

Some liigh school but clicl not giactuate 

42 

P> 

Coracle school onlv 

.SI 

28 


Simil.ir patterns ol differences w^re observed on otJrer items deal* 
ing with soldiers’ attitudes toward Wacs. 

The centra! ])oint in this illustration ol the use ol multiple and 
comparative cjuestioning is slated by Stoulfer: “II the pattenr ol 
differences between subgroups tends to be the same Ironi study to 
<itudy, and horn one cjuestion to another which is thought to be 
tajiping scmiewhat the same attitude area, our confidence in interpret¬ 
ing the materials increases.” Ccmvc'isely, we may add, where a single 
cpiestion is used and w^heie comparative results are lacking, there 
must be shrinking confidence in determining the meaning ol the 
poll figures. 

Intensity, “To interpret poll results adeejuately,” Katz states, 
“it is necessary to know whether an expressed attitude represents a 
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superficially held view which may be discarded the next moment oi 
whethei it reflects a cherished conviction which will change only 
under unusual pressure/’ In intensity measurement, our objective 
is to know not only what the individual’s judgment is, but also how 
strongly he holds that judgment. Knowledge is essential ol whether 
assent to a proposition signifies passive consent or whether, at the 
other extreme, it is accompanied by dee]) and utter involvement. 

Suggestive in this regard is the threc-lold gradation of opinion 
support lor a principle, as described by j)olitical scientist Benjamin 
H. Williams:-^ 

). The acquiescent group—those who accept the principle without any 
willingness to act lurtlier than to say, ‘yes/ 

2. 'The exhoitatory group—those who wull give rhetoiical support, speaking 
or wiiting lor the j)urpose ol convincing otheis to take action in favor 
of the princi})le. 

The sacrificial group—those who arc willing to sacrifice economic 
interests or to join personally in armed combat for the principle. 

Manifestly, a heavy majority in favor ol an idea, but a majority 
consisting almost exclusively ol persons in the first category, con¬ 
stitutes a degiee of ojiinion jiowci very diffetent from one well- 
represented by persons in the third category. Even a relatively small 
minority, deeply attached to its ideals, may through its sacrifices 
and organization influence official actions, if not popular sentiment. 
Intensity data shed light on the constancy of jiublic opinion on 
given issues and, by providing cues as to probable future behavior 
and thinking, are a major index of public opinion power in 

particular circumstances. 

How can intensity be measured? Four general ajiproaches may be 
identified: 

1. Self-rating by the respondent. Variants in this method include 
differences in the character and distribution of adjectives and 

adverbs that may be furnished to the interview^ee to allow him to 
indicate how strongly he feels about a question or how certain he 
is of the correctness of his opinion, as: 

very strongly faiily strongly don’t care 

very sure faitly sure not sure 

strongly approve approve undecided disapprove strongly disapprove 

strongly urge ap])rove neutral slightly disapprove strongly disapprove 
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Very strongly 


H50% Fairly strongly 


Nimibcis may be used in place ol woids, oi ^lapliic lepiesentation 
may be used, as in ihe Ojunion 1 lieiniometci below/’" 

2. Rating l)y the inleiviewer. Inlerences ina) be diawn about 
interviewee’s intensity Irom die way he leplics, cpiickness ol leply, 

comments he makes in amplilying 
o„ Ihn .niwcis to cafetctK. tiuestions or rc- 

_ sponding to open end ([uestions, rhar- 

acteiistics ol his voice and choice of 
Y \ wolds, laci.il oi iiodilv (ues. (amceiv- 

100®/< “ - Very strongly jl)|\, .n least imdei experimental con 
- 907 o (liiions, the inteiviewei could obtain 

pulse, blood piessme, oi othei physio- 
lr>gi(al measines while cjiiestions aie 

- - 707o ansueied. 

C.ollateial data jirovided by the 
lespondent. (aies may be liirnished by 

- - 50 % Fairly strongly the (‘xtieme nature ol an attitude and 

also bv answers to sudi (luestions as 
* hov\ long opinions have been held, 

- - 307 o what the individual would be willing 

to do to see others .rdopt similar opin- 
20 % — * ^ 

ions, and what ellects the lesiiondent 

- - I07o envisages as stemming liorn the wide 

^ • si>iead inaitice of his verbal iudgmenls. 

0% = - Dont care , . i T i 

1 . Measures ol respondents beha- 

vior. I iris ap])toach assumes that what 

J_ the individual does is a criterion ol how 

Opinion Thermometer he lecls alx.ul :.n> maltei. 

Thus the interviewer may check to see 
what oigani/ations the individual has joined and wdiat the indi¬ 
vidual docs in or out ol those oigani/aiions, as writing letters and 
contributing money or services. 

The problerir ol which of these lechnic|ucs should be utili/cd in 
practice is complicated by the necessity ol keeping interviewees’ 
interest and cooperatioir through the interview’ and ol establishing a 
sirrijile and objective situation which respondents can readily grasp. 

1 here are enormous obstacles in accumulating cc^riain obviously 
fiuitlul data like behavior measures. Use ol adjectives encounters 
the difficulty that the same words carry different meanings lor 


Dont care 


Opinion Thermometer 
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different j^eople; use of scales confronts the difficulty that differences 
between adjacent verbal oi numerical points are variously inter¬ 
preted by respondents. Definition of a limited number of intensity 
points tends to dirninrsh this difficulty. 

Interviewers’ e\.dilations run into two major sources of problems. 
One js the variety c^f interpretations th.rt an interviewer may give 
to a paitirular \oice, commerrt, facial expression, or other evidence. 
A second rs the fact that such data are mcaningfirl only when the 
indi\ulnars verb.il and other patterns are known to the interviewer. 
Some people, lor example, habitually use a word like “definitely” 
or encase then remarks in loicelul tones while others mean “cer¬ 
tainly” i\hen they sa) “jnobably” or are greatly .igitated wherr they 
\Minkle their brows soiiiewhat. lo know' the intensity significance 
of signs like these the customary verbali/.ition habits of the indi¬ 
vidual must be known nr advarue of the cjiieslioning. On the other 
hand, systematic training oi the interviewer and attention to gross 
verbal or other indicators exhibited by the individu.d w'ould iiulease 
the acle(|u.uv of interviewer ratings. 

Ernpnu.il lese.irch in the valuation of intensity measures Iras 
Ireeii inconclusive, dhere are studies that indicate that extreme 
attitudes are .dso strong attitudes. In one iirvestigation, Hadley 
C.antiil -^ administered to ii>()o white adults two attitude sc.des. 
One dealt with attitudes toward the Negro, the other with govern¬ 
ment regulation ol business, lioth diiection and intensity were 
me.isured and found to be jrositively correlated. Another an.ilysis 
lound a negative relation betvxeen intensit) and decision tinre of 
making judgments. I he more intensely the attitude was held, the 
shorter, in general, was the decision time of judgments based on that 
attitude. However, the relations were not sufficiently consistent and 
large to permit the inference that either decision time or opinion 
direction is an inlallible measure of intensity. 

In another exper iment,^ ’ lour diffcrerit w'ays of measuring inten¬ 
sity received major consider at icm: (r) verbal self-rating by the 
interviewee of the strength ol his opinion, as held very strongly, 
fairly strongly, or don’t care; (2) graphic rating device by use of 
a thermometer with three points marked as very strongly, fairly 
strongly, or don’t care: (3) verbal sell-rating by the interviewee of 
the certainty ol the correctness ol his opinion as very sure, fairly 
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sure, or not sure; (4) interviewer’s appraisal ot respondent’s 
attitude. 

Tryout and comparison ol the lour methods indicated that the 
thermometer device was best. Jt appears to be \«ilid and is simple 
and interesting. Tire criterion to judge tire validity oi the several 
measines was, in general, the pooled estimate ionned bv the separate 
measures ol intensity. But that criterion, useful :is it is in the 
absence ol sonre external index ot opinion strength, is challengeable 
as assuming the substantial adecpracy ol the techniejues being sub¬ 
jected to analysis. 

Just w'hat bases to use in appraising the relative effectiveness ol 
various w'ays ol getting at intensity is itself a cpiestion lar from easily 
answered. One would expect, lor example, an intensity measure ol 
political interest to distinguish between voters and nonvoters. Yet 
Gallup 2'’ has reported that the answer to the ])roblenr ol iclerrtilying 
nonvoters is not to be discovered in the measurement ol intensity 
ol voting intention, lor “many ol the persons with the lowest interr- 
sity scores actually get to the polls.” To sort out the uncjualilied and 
the uninterested and estimate the voter turnout in the ipjH presi¬ 
dential election, Gallup asked whether respondents were registered 
to vote or, if registration was not recjuired in the area, whether they 
were eligible to vote. Then two luither (|uestioirs were asked. Ilie 
first was, “Are you interested in the comiirg election lor Ihesiclent?” 
No use ol the replies to this ejuestion apparently was made to esti¬ 
mate turnout or predict the election outcome. 1 he second cpiestion 
was divided into two ])arts; (a) Do you, yourself, plan to vote in the 
election this November? (b) (II “yes”) How certain are you that you 
wull vote—absolutely certain, iairly certain, or not certain? 

Only the lust pcjirlion ol this two-part cjuc'sticm was used as a 
means ol excluding persons as probable nonvoters on the ground 
ol lack ol interest. The reasons lor the use ol only j)art ol his data 
by Gallup are not clear; possibly the data not ulili/ed lor prediction 
were collected lor experimental purposes. Jn any event, the Gallup 
estimate ol total voter turnout was ejuite close. Gallup jnedicted a 
total vote of 47 million; the actual vote was about 48.7 million. We 
may point out that the closeness ol this prediction does not neces¬ 
sarily collide with Gallup’s comment that intensity measures are 
lallible criteria lor judging whether the individual will get to the 
polls. There may have been compensating errors so that an indi- 
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vidual wrongl) judged as a piobable noiivotei canceled out the 
mistake in incoiiecilv estimating that another jieison would vote 
kuitlieiiiioie, Gallu}> makes use ol othei data in loiecasting the 
mimbei oi peisons who will go to the polls It has been lound, loi 
e\am[)le, that the nmnbei ol poisons legisteied in New \oik City 
elections affoids a good index ol the numbei ol peisons who will 
\ote in national elections 

Consideiably moie elabor.ite than the intensitv measine used by 
C»allup is the device used 1 )\ (aosslcy in the national jne election 
polls ol i()i8 Res])ondents wcie asked a group ol cpiestions to 
separate persons cjualilied lioni those unc{u.dilied to vote on the 
giound ol insuliicient residence oi othci possible cIisc|ualifitation, or 
urnei taint) as to whcthei then names wc^ie on the voting list oi 
legistei I o eliminate those who would not vote because ol lack ol 
inieicst, eight cjuestions weie asked on such matters as whether the 
lesponcUiU leally caicd enough about the election to bothei tej vote, 
whethei he had jiositivelv decided to vote, whether he thought the 
election outcome would make much diHeience 

In one ol the greatest strengths ol the ( rosslev technicjue there 
seems to lie also one ol its major weaknesses 

Wheie a nunibci ol cpiestions are used to get .it intensitv, our 
confidence in the accuraev ol the lesultant measure is nuieased, but 
so is the dilhcult) ol sustaining inteivitwce inteiesi .ind cooi>er atiori. 
lire close 1) interlocked cjucstions m the ( losslc) method would 
seem, as the interview goes on, to be an imiating stimulus constitut 
ing a real iiivit.ition to the respondent to rid himsell ol the con 
tinning near ei OSS examination b) lapid, though nc^t necessarily 
revealing answers 

It would ajipe.n, then, tliat the Caossle) .ippio.uh to inlensit) 
measmcinent exhibits leal merits, but lesembles the otheis at least 
in possessing delects as well .is strengths Polling pr.ictice, substan- 
Irally supported b) leseaich findings, is to use the simple method ol 
following the o])inion cjuestion by .isking acldition.il cpicstions like, 
“flow stiongly do you feel about this.''” oi, ‘‘Jlow suie arc you of 
your answei?” Oi in place ol the veibal loim, the pollster may 
employ a graphic device showing pic tonally ch Herein degiees of 
attitude from which the resjKmdeiit makes a selection to signify the 
strength ol his feeling about the issue 1 ess olteii, more elaborate 
proceduies may be utilized, such as putting to the inteiviewee a 
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series ol cjuesiions designed to have him indicate the strength ol his 
opinion. 

It should be noted, finally, that intensity analysis has been used 
to help piovide a method ol establishing series oi c|uestions loi the 
nieasinemeni ol opinion that will be indejiendeni ol the bias ol the 
specihc (jucstions iiuluded in the seiies. This asjiect ol intensity 
analysis is considered below the head “scales and tests” in the section 
describing methods ol alternative to polls. 

Poll nitci 

lo ask poll (jiiesiions ol people, an interviewer must be used. 
From this simj^le looking iact, sizable complications and difliciilties 
arise, for the respondent necessarily reacts not only to the cjuestion 
but also to the intei\iewei and to the human sitmition in which he 
is palticipating. W'luit is more, the inter\iewei is no cjuestion-asking 
machine, he also ies|K)nds in a complex lashion to the actual and to 
the poientnil inter\iewee, to the polling task, and to the material 
about which he is doing the interlogatmg. \\uiablc‘s in the polling 
process include those which are interpersonal and personal to the 
tw^o participants in aii) single interview. Necessarily, the interviewer 
is himsell .in incliviclu.il who brings his jieisonabty and values to 
the job ol selecting lesjKmdents (wheie he is assigned this role) , ol 
asking c[uestions, ol listening to answers, ol classil\ing and recording 
responses. Necessarily, too, the interviewee is not only answering 
cjuestions, he is t.ilking lo anothei person so th.it brought into 
operatiem are his own ways ol dealing with people, his attitudes 
toward conversing with a stranger about matters iiequenlly con¬ 
sidered controversial, his concern about “lace” .incl status. In elicct, 
at the end ol the interview the respondent has tended to mix into his 
answers to the spoken cjuestions hy the interviewer responses to 
unspoken cjuestions he has jmt to himsell oL the carder, “Ought I to 
confess that I have no opinion?” or “Is there much chance that nry 
iinjxipular ojiinion will bee rune known?” 

Similarly, the interviewer not only hears sjroken answers, but tends 
to “hear” those unsaid and to select lor classification and recording 
thc^se he is motivated to “hear.” 

The essential interviewing objective is so to conduct the interview 
as (a) to maximize the likelihood that the respondent will state 
what he believes or feels, and (b) to minimize the distorting elfects 
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llowing Iroin the emotional and intellectual jiasL ol the inteiviewet. 
In national sui\e)s the inteiviewei problem assumes laii^e scale 
j>iopoi lions Roper’s files ol held mteivievveis include some 250 
names, Ciossleys ha\e about ij,ooo, and CTallu|j\ about 1200 *•*’ 
Difficulties aie heu^htened by the fact th.it inteiMcweis .11 e often 
paittimc employees lo cope with the inteiMCwing piobltm, 
expci imcntation has attempted, fust, to identih specific weaknesses 
in the pollins* interview and, second, to woik out ways ol lemedyin^ 
Ol ellnlln.^tln^ these weaknesses Data lel.itini; to deficiencies aie 
i^nen below with coiiectne measuies indicated in e.ich insiance 
Repeated intei\icwim> ol the* same people, .1 technicpie used when 
special panels of inteiMcwees aie establishe^ci, helps to meet some 
ol the jiioblcms ol siin»le iniei\iews but cie.iKs difhculties ol its 
own Ibis aspect ol the intenicw situation is ti cate cl latei in this 
section in the discussion ol special ji.niels as a samplim^ method \ 
majoi proposed lemech.d dc\ice foi the sini>le poll inier\iew, the 
scciet b.illot, is coiisideied sejiai.iteh because the icseaich is rela 
tneh complcN .nui touches on a t»ie<it man\ issues ol inteiMewini* 

(If Ik K fi( K s In ^eneial, the difficulties to be examined 
aie these bi.isecl selection ol intci\iewees, biased inteivieweis, intei- 
vKweis expect.itions bad inteniewei jticljr^ment ‘ l.ilse” intei\lewee 
1 espouses, cheatint* 

(d) Bk\S( d nite) du xv(U^ Sidtction LJsuall\ middle class peisons 
themsehes, intciMeweis tend to stay clcai ol jicople .it the liotiom 
economic and cduc.ition.il le\el 7 he\ tend .ilso to sta\ .iwa\ Irom 
house^s that arc un.utiactive 01 difficult to t;et .it Consec|uently, the 
upjiei economic and educational bi.ickets .11 e likelv to be ovei 
lepiesented in a s.miple, and, to the extent th.it occup.ints ol the 
ovei looked homes diliei liom those in the easy to i»et .it and .itti active 
places, the sample may be luithci distoitcd This jiioblem, closely 
connected with the sampling issues discussed l.iici, .ippe.iis only 
when inter vieweis have cliscietion to select lespondents within 
assigned age, economic, 01 othei geiieial categoiies 

(/;) Buis< d nit(nxu( xvos Intel view cis tend to exjness then own 
Ijiases by “steeling” lespondenis and b) nnsmieipieting leplies It 
has been found, loi example, that the political pieleiences of 
inteiviewers tend to be positively roiielated with the answers which 
they obtain 7 bus Republu.ni inteivieweis aie likely to aveiage a 
gieatei number ol leplies lavoiing a Republican position and 
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DeniociatK iritenle^veis aie apt to show a coriespondingly gieater 
number of DemocratK replies “ 

I hat the inteiMeuci bias difficulty is of manageable proportions is 
suggested h\ a N«Uional Opinion Rescaich Centei stiuK in which 
51 questions weie examined ‘ NORC uses an Intel\iev\ei s Quts 
tionnaiie, winch each inteiMewci is lecjinied to fill out and iclurn 
before conducting any inter Mews Questions Irom national sin\c)s 
were studied b\ comjiaiing the opinions of the respective inter 
viewers with the opinions of their respondents Marked interviewer 
bias was found in some tvpes of c|uestions, but the authors' conclusion 
is that interviewer bras need not be a major concern when one 
deals with the typical public opinion survey cjuestion on a broad 
social issue-always assuming the interviewers are honest and have 
had a reasonable degree of traniing 

Pioeecluies used to deal with this bias problem include siieeiiing 
out interviewers with much piejudrce or emotion.il involvement in 
issues ccjual representation of interviewers with opposite biases, and 
training interviewers to identify and irrinimi/e tire activation of 
biasing tendencies 

I o exemplifv the wavs in which interviewer iinpioveMnent may be 
made possible, Ireie is f)«rit of .i report bv Roy Morgan, of the 
\usti ilian Public Opinion Polls 

Several months ago the \uslialian Public Ojiinion Polls asked then 
jiolling stiff to witch thcnisclvcs dunng interviews in older to .isceitam 
whether then own opinions wcic influencing rcs|)ondciits in an\ detennm 
able wa) Numerous interviewers complied with tins reejuest and wrote 
brief stiteinents on the subject of interviewer bias’ lollowing are a few 
of tlie comments rccicved 

I usually 1C id the cjuestions to a friend to see if she or he can guess my 
bias from ni) intoiipion I hive developed i really disintercstcd voice” 

1 hive noticed tint jieojrlc who arc not sine ol ihcir lejihcs soineimies 
ask V\ hat do vou think or endeavour to gel a lead from me This calls for 
dehmte usii unt and in sueli c.ises I re icad the cjuestion ’ 

Questions arc asked 111 a voice suggesting inlciest in the inieriiewee, 
lather than in tire (juestion 1 usuallv smile and look at the interviewee 
when isking a cjuestion I Icel that this inav make him less self conscious, 
and without a feeImg of lieing pumped ” 

One thing I have imjmivcd on (1 hope) is by going to houses which repel 
me I have observed mvself steenng clear of houses set a long way back 
from the front gate houses with very high front fences, including massive 
fieavy gites and houses high ujr from tire road necessitating heavy 
elirnlnng ” 
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J'liis tcsliinony repiesents not only good intentions of j ninnlxT 
of inteniewers, but the recognition ol potential (iifh(uliies ^incl 
the (le\elopincnt ol methods to meet lelt needs Peihaps not <ill 
the inlei\i(‘v\ers weie as inteiestcxl and consi ientious as those 
cpioted; peiJiaps inteicst and constientiousm^ss do not netessaiils 
combine to piodtue unbiased inteiview ing. Ne\ei theless, it would 
seem clear that good intei\iewei selection and tiaining aie both 
possible aiul liuitlul. 

(() Intnvtrwci c\pc(tations. Related to the tenden(\ o( the 
intei\iewei to inject his own opinions into i(‘spomlents’ answei'- is 
the bi.ising ellett ol intei\iew(‘i e\pectations. 

In one ingenious expeiinient to test the inlluciue ol inui\iew(i 
expec t.ition, two analysts, Hany 1 .. Smith and I lei belt Hmii.im, 
piejj<ned two dummy inteiview sctipls. From these, ])honogiaph 
tiansci iptions weie made w’ith a piolessional at toi .nul a NORC. 
stall membei en<i(ting the loles ol lesjiondt nt and intei Mover 
)especti\el>. One tiansti iption was ostensibK the lecoid ol an 
inteniew with an isolationist, the othei, with .in inteneiitionist 
Altei these icsjKindents had given enough lejilie^ to establish then 
general sentiments cleaily and thus permit listeneis to loiin expet t.i 
tions, test resjronses were insc'ited at inter \ a Is through the inter 
\iews lest responses were lukewarm, ec|ui\otal, oi inconsistent 
with the alreadv well indicated attitude structure t)f the respondent 
From the way 117 listeners recorded or classified the test responses, 
it w\as possible to determine the effects of the t^vo sets of .ittitutle 
structure cxjrectations. 

d he exjrer imenial results indicated that the listeners fecjuivalent 
to interviewers) often “heard” the response thev expec ted rather than 
that actually gi\en. For example, one cjuestion in the dunrin\ inter 
\knv wxis: “How^ much interest do you take in our polic\ toward 
Spain—a good deal of interest, some interest, or piacticalh none?” 
To this the isolationist replied, “It’s the w^ay ] told you -I don’t 
follcm^ the papers much these days, but I guess you could put me 
dowm as taking a little bit ol interest in that.” The interventionist’s 
response was, “(Compared with the other areas you’ve mentioned, 1 
guess that Fd regard myself as having only a little bit of interest in 
that.” In accordance with instructions furnished to the interviewers 
for classifying answers, the “correct” categeni/ation was “some.” 
Rut 20 j)er cent ol the classifications for the isolationist respondent 
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weic '‘none’’ as against only i pei cent toi the inteiventionist I he 
difFeieiue in classification, reraaik Smith and Hyman, ‘must he 
attributed to the operation of the two expectations patterns ” 

\ (omparable plienomenon has been noted Intemewers pei 
foiming lepeateci intci\iewing in a given poll tend to expect and so 
to “hear ’ replies (oiiloiming to opinion patterns elicited liom othei 
lespondents To countei tins tendeiuv, David Wallace, ‘ ol Tinu 
maga/ine, has suggested that each inter viewer he hunted to peilraps 
20 intciviews I he Wallace device is obviously not helplul in deal 
ing with the case in which intervieweis leact in biased fashion to 
expectations built up during the couise ol a single intciview It 
would stem howevei, th<n inloiming inteiviewers ol the exisitmc 
ol such a bias pattern should be uselul in that, loicwallied, thev 
in.i\ guard against its occuiience 

(c/) lUid judgttioit Sometimes intervicweis misiindcist.incl then 
job I hev may set c^ut on some such imdeitaknig as ediic.uing the 
ies})ondent, revising cjuestioiis to speed up or otherwise simplif) 
III liters Ol commit other judgmental eiiois It has been rejrorteci, 
foi exanijrle, that interviewers loi the ]>oll conducted by ]\(dla((\ 
Icnttiii and Ioxlhi Homestead weie so ‘conscientious tliat the) 
sometimes tried to make a c«ise lor whatever the) felt the pc:)lling 
Olga Ill /a turn wanted 

1 Ins problem would appear to be solvable if the polling organi 
zation is willing to sjrend the nione) reejuned to select potentiallv 
comjretent peisonnci and then to pi ovule them with appropriate 
naming 

(f) I alsc tnieum wee )(sjyojises J he inter viewee ni.iy say what 
he thinks the mteiviewei would like to hear, oi give a reply that he 
considers socially acceptable oi prestige accruing to hnnsell The 
interviewee is, alter all, taking part in a social relationship and, as m 
verbal exchanges generally, may well lake a public position which 
accords with his idea of what the othei person or tlie community at 
large considers “good “ Thus, although a tabloid reader, he tends 
to indicate his preference lor The Nero Yoik Times, although a non 
reader of books, he may announce his love ol literature 

1 he interviewer to whom the individual responds is, luitherniore, 
no constant stimulus As Alfred McClung l.ee,^" a sociologist, 
remarks, 
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...the peisonality symbols of tlie iiueiviewing instrumentalities cttate 
qualitati\ely clitteient interpersonal situations in interviews with persons 
liom chflerent gioups. A sdiool teathei seising as a part time inteisiewei 
miglit, to oversimphl) lor purposes of illustration, appear to a wealthy 
industi ialist as a dull civil serv’ant, to a middle class housewife as a more 
or less lor lunate fellow worker, and to a low'er-dass unionist as an unwitting 
tool of management. 

W'liai happens, then, is tliat in various interview^s, the inter viewer 
is a difleient stimulus to whonr diflerent peisons react clifleiently. 
\ir example of tire opeialirrg influerrce of this consideraticnr is ih(‘ 
situation of the Negro interviewer who, cjuestioning a Southern 
vvirite or Negro, or a Northern wdrite or Negro, obtains diflerent 
lespoirses. 

lo nreet the difhculty that irrterviewees in s])okerr conversaticjir 
leact both to scxial corrventions aird tej the interviewer, pollsters 
have utili/ed such methods as hirirrg interviewers horn the lespon- 
derrts' gener«il nrilieu arrd liarrring cjuestions in forms that mininri/e 
stigma and facilitate (rankness. For instance, to (ind out wdrethei 
the individual has read some popular book, the interview^er, in place 
of putting the direct cjuestion, could ask whether the ies[)ondent 
expects to read the book, lire secret ballot, described later, is 
arrother possible way ol dimirrishing iir the interview situation 
responses ter stimuli other than the natiue ol the material embodied 
in the (juestion. 

(/) Cheatmg. Semre irrter viewers inverrt what they believe to be 
jdausilrie answers or falsify them in another lashion and subirrit 
tirese to the pcjlling orgarri/ation. It is rrot krrow^rr just how^ serioii** 
this problem is. vSemre polling experts have taken the positioir tlm 
the difhculty is overrated; others have declared that nobody kirows 
how extensively cheating is jnacticed because the facts in the 
matter are not available. Leo Crespi,<‘ a psychologist, has stated that 
almost every interviewer is likely to cheat il the incitements lo 
fabrication are made strong enough. 

Cheating has been checked by re-interviewing some oi the respond¬ 
ents, analyzing ballots to determine their apparent adecjuacy, and 
placing special cheater cpiestions in questionnaires. Gallup used 
cheater trap questions in the 1948 pre-election poll; Crossley used 
lollow-up calls on presumed respondents as his main clieck.*^* None 
ol these methods appears to be infallible. 
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Crespi’s proposed technique for dealing with the cheater problem 
is less to detect the cheater than to remove the factors that promote 
dishonesty: ‘'A really effective progiam of prevention of fabrication 
must be directed toward the elimination of the demorali/ing cir¬ 
cumstances in interviewing. Put jKxsitively, it niiisl be directed toward 
the building of morale among interviewers to the j)oint where dis¬ 
honesty will cease to be a temptation save to a negligible few.” To 
lurthei moiale, a fi\e-point progiam has been sjielled out by Paul 
Sheatsley/'' of NORC: 

a. (ii\e the interviewers the best questionnaire possible. 

b. Send thorough instructions with each assignment. 

(. Rate and inform interviewers about tlieii work. 

d. Publish a newsletter for the field staff. 

e. Most important is to ha\e personal contact between the home office 

and field staff. 

Other ]K)Ssibilities for morale-building include increasing inlet- 
viewers’ compensation and giving to intcrxiewers interesting and 
varied assignments. Throughout, the efloi t is to create a set of con¬ 
ditions in which the interviewer will want to do an honest job. 

The secret ballot—an additional method of remedying !ffterview 
defects. The corrective methods thus lai considered include good 
inter^iewer selection and training, building imeiviewer morale, and 
formulating effective poll questions and questioning procedures. 
Another device meriting mention is the secret ballot, a procedure in 
which the respondent marks a sheet of paper himself, folds it up, and 
deposits it in a padlocked box on which is prominently set forth 
SECRET BALLOl’. Phe objective ol the procedure is to remove the 
biasing effects present in the interview' when the interviewer asks 
([uestions and classifies and records answers. In the 19^8 pre-election 
polls,Gallup used secret ballots on a large scale, Rcjper used them 
once, and Crossley used them not at all on the ground that they were 
a poor tool for predicting elections. 

Research seems to indicate clearly that the secret ballot will not 
necessarily give results of the kind that might be obtained if there 
were available a physical instrument for reading people's minds and 
hearts. Interviewing can conceivably come closer to actuality in 
some circumstances. Alfred C. Kinsey,^^ for example, used pro¬ 
longed, depth interviewing in his studies of sexual behavior. 
Whether the secret ballot device would have yielded more adequate 
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d.Ua seems doubtiul. Wheie the intciviewer’s role is to guide, to 
plod, to piobc, to check and \cniy, the secict ballot is a wholl) 
inadecjuate substitute loi the interviewer But where the task ol the 
interviewer approadies much inoie nearly th.it ol simplv asking a 
small number ol (jucstions and recording leplies, the secret b.illot 
It useful in encouiaging interviewee Irankiiess and in decreasing 
interviewer bias 1 hat both ends aie achieved in part, although not 
coin])letely, is evident liorn thiee conclusions suggested bv the 
research 

kirst, the influence ol the interviewer is not, ap])arcntl), vcholh 
eliminated l.iiiiited empirical data available indicate that the pci 
ceptual reaction ol respondents to the ri'eie presence ol the inter 
viewer may affect their poll selections llrus, two interviewers Iroth 
using secret ballots and given comparable assignments, wound up 
With dissimilai distr ibutions ol poll rc'sponses in the it^jS electron ‘ 
I he number ol cases v\as small lor one inter\ iev\ei, (»i lor tlu 
second) , suggestive nevertheless, was the l.ict that one interviewer s 
ballots showed ib jiei cent undecided wheie the other showed none 
\gain, one interviewer s results indicated -{r, pc'i cent lor Jiumaii 
and the other’s showed 51 per cent lor Irurnan Peihajis the intei 
viewers ph)sic.il characteristics, such as sex 01 color, inllucnced the 
it's})ondent, jierh.ips the inter viewer s’ intioducloiv remarks differ ec' 
111 some marked lashion Perhaps the differences arose irorn chance 
another jrair ol inter v iev\ei s, siimlaily .nial)/ed, sIiovm d 110 sucli 
van,itions I hese are issue's lor .iddition.d leseaich On the wliole 
however, comments NORC ]>olling sjiccialist Herbert Hvman, the 
findings, while exceedingl) limited, “suggest that interviewei pci 
formaiice can and did 111 some instances affect the data obtained on 
presidential pielc'ienccs ’’ 

Second, the inlluence ol the inter viewer is dimiiiislied although 
not removed Surveys typically show that the use of secret ballots 
decreases the numbei ol people who say they are undecided and 
increases the number ol votes lor unpopular candidates I i.inklin 
Roosevelt used to disccmnt poll findings on the theory that his sup 
porters weie leluctant to speak then minds during pie election 
interviews In heavily Republican areas, jjeople will call them 
selves Republicans out loud more often than they v\ill in secret. V 
similar finding will hold in strongly Democratic communities An 
example of what happens 111 the ease of unpopulai candidates is i 
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pie-cIection study of Jate August 1948 where secret ballots gave 
Wallace r^.f) pel cent ol the total vole as against a nonseclet ballot 
jjcuentagc lor Wallace ol 3.9. The tiifleience is an oblicjue, if crude, 
index ol lespondents’ \aluation ol community sentiment, which 
is evaded in the seciet ballot. Similaily, the research indicates th.it 
in the seciet ballot the individual sometimes substitutes a })C3siti\e 
preference for the “undetidecl’* he may use aloud to evade the 
inters iewei. 

"Jliiul, the diminished influence ol the inteiviewei does not iieces 
saiilv make ioi anss\cis moie accinate than those obtained in open 
cjuestioning. As an example, we may take an inc|uin to asceitain 
how' much schooling the inteisiewee h.is had. I he lespondent is 
likely to claim moie schc^oling in the seciet ballot than he does din¬ 
ing the couise ol the spoken interview. Logically, we ma) inteipiet 
the out-loud answer <is more lepiesentative ol the inteiviewee’s 
actual schooling, despite the lact tliat the spoken leplv is itself an 
exaggeration of his completed education. Evidently, in seciet, the 
individual magnifies even moie gieatly the extent to which he 
possesses this social value, a bit ol pathetic futility that is, incidcn 
tiill), a cominentaiv on the liustiaiions some* ol us li.i\e and on the 
occasional!) [jointless medium of satisfaction some oi us adopt. 
Appaientlv the inteivievvee is timid about gioss spoken exaggeiation 
cjl his education, perhaps because of fear ol exposure; the inter 
viewei might ask linn to speak in algebra. Heie, in any event, is an 
instance wheie the spoken c|uestion elicits a more revealing ansv\er 
(il the jjuipose is to find out how much education the interviewee 
has) than dcjes the seciet ballot. 

In sum, the diverse approaches obtained by secret and o])eii ballot 
appioaclies do not necessarily imply differences in adecjuacy. Ibis 
w^e know': the findings will be different, particularly where factors 
like prestige and social acceptability are involved; the pieclictive 
value of seciet or open ballot results will vaiy in the situations where 
they are used; the secret ballot is no more than a very partial 
answer to the pollster’s dream of an interviewer proof device for 
assessing opinions. 

Sampling 

Basic in public opinion measurement is the thought that gathering 
information about the opinions of a few people may provide an 
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accurate measure ol the opinions of all the people in the category 
interviewed. In order, lor example, to find out whciher the voters 
irr a jxarticulai city prefer Candidate X or Candidate Y, it is netes 
sary to ask, not all the voters, but only a lirrrited number. “Modern 
scientific samplirrg techni(]ue,“ said a technical coiimrittee repcjrting 
to an investigating committee ol the House ol Representatives, “can 
predict with striking accuracy the results which would be obtained 
il a coirrj)lete canvass were made ol the entire population.” 

Sanrphng, good and bad, is a widely used device. Judge Woolsev, 
conironted with the rrecessity ol deciding whether Ulysses was 
obscene, corrsulted two Iriends who satisfied his conception ol 
normality.^'* Here, two Cjuite certainly atvpical ]x*tsoiis v\ere taken 
lo lepiesent the whole ol the American people. When the 19-rration 
\si.in (ionlerence on Indonesia met earl) in 1919 in Delhi, a lirst- 
late iej)ortei sought to asceitain the views ol the man in the street 
b) interviewing a seller ol sugar cane, a district |>olicemail, a te^i 
seller, a cobbler, a butcher, a row of vegetable sellers, and a curious 
crowd which giithered around the cjuestioning visitor. Did the 
reporter interview an iidecjuate sample to support the conclusion 
that “most people are loo busy earning a Irving to care about 
politics”? 

lire issue here is the extent to which the |)crsons cprestioned 
enabled the repoitei to make accurate opinion inleiences about 
“most people.” Note that the geneiali/atron to “most people” is 
statistical. I he essence ol sampling theoi) lies irr statistical theeny. 
A sample is a group drawn horn a larger po])ulation, universe, or 
supply of the items, measures, things, or peojrle in which we are 
interested. In predicting elections, the universe consists ol all 
eligible voters who will go tcj the polls. In gauging public opinion cm 
a problem in international albiiis, the universe might consist ol 
adults, college students, college piolessois who teach social science, 
or any other group about which w^e wish inlormation. What, in the 
Delhi report, is the universe to which “most people” belong? 
Indians, adult inhabitants ol Delhi, ironiiitellectuals? riie universe 
must be identified, although not all its characteristics need to be 
known, il adeejuate sampling is to proceed. 

What is vital in polling is that the selection of the segment of 
the universe in cpiestion possess two characteristics. One is that the 
choice of persons included in the sample be made without bias. 1 he 
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Other is that a sufficient number of persons be included to establish 
confidence in the inferential leap from sam])le to universe. 

It is the requirement that individuals in a sample be selected on 
the basis of an unbiased method that constitutes a critical problem 
in opinion measurement. For the possibility of bias is omnipresent; 
there are always conceivable sources of such error. In the Delhi 
report, lor example, an apparently diversified group of persons was 
interviewed. But perhaps the respondents were located in one area 
different from others, so that special types of people with opinions 
resembling few others were encountered there. Possibly the “curious 
crowd” questioned were different in their opinions from those 
people who were not curious. Maybe the reporter, consciously or 
not, tended to approach persons who seemed momentarily unoc¬ 
cupied or looked intelligent enough to l)e able to answer questions 
coherently and cjuickly. I’he list of biasing possibilities is, in fact, 
exceedingly lengthy. The role of sampling method in any case 
application is to devise ways of eliminating factors or circumstances 
that give to the sample characteristics differentiating it from the 
universe or specified population of which it is a part in such a way 
as to make judgments about the universe inapplicable or erroneous. 

Sampling problems arise because members of the parent universe 
vary. For example, if all people in the United Stales were to hold 
identical political beliefs and to vote identically, the matter of 
selecting persons politically diagnostic of the general population 
would be easily accomplished. But variation, not identity, is the 
governing situation. Variation in what respects? Some people will 
vote Democratic, others Republican, and others minor party. It 
would be fine to have our sample include persons whose behavior 
at the polls will correspond with the actual voting distribution of 
the geneial population. However, that is precisely what we do not 
know; the reason for establishing a poll sample is to find out the 
electoral choices of the universe of voters. A less direct approach 
must be used. 

Broadly speaking, two types of methods have been developed to 
deal with sampling problems in public opinion measurement: quota 
and area sampling. We shall consider each in turn, then examine 
several methodological variations, and, finally, discuss problems in 
the determination of size of the sample selected. 

Quota sampling. I'hc logic in quota or, as it is often termed, 
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sticitilipcl leads the investigator to seek to interview a 

gioup ol jietsons \\liose lelevant (hatacteiistics duplicate those ol 
the po})ulatioii oi univeise itoiii which they ha\e been chosen. In 
de\ising a stiatified sample, the leseaichei’s piiijjose is to assemble 
a miiiiatuie, in tlie sigiiifi(ant particulais, ol the wliole gioiip in 
whicli he is inteiesled. En idently, cjuota sampling lecjuiies pi ioi 
knowledge ol die signifn ant chataclet istics ol the univeise in a 
given case. Not all the asjiects ol the parent jiopulation can or lu'ed 
be niinoied in the sample. Thus, the voting population varic*s in a 
veiy gieat nunibei ol lelevant and iiielevaiit ways, such as past voting 
jecoid, o]jinions on socio-economic and pcjlitical issues, tempeianient, 
sev, residence, education, height, mniibei ol biotheis and sisteis, 
numbei ol teeth, etc. Which \aiiables in the voting univeise ate to 
be jjaialleleci in the sample? 

1 he ansvvei to this cjuestion is based on the answei tcj the issue oL 
vshat lactois piompt ])eoj)le to vote as tliey do. A pi.ictical consideia- 
tion, too. is the availability ol desired inloiination—ceitain dat.i 
may be highly significant Init generally unobtainable in natioiKd 
polling. In any event, an initial theory ol the determinants ol voting 
behavior may be loiniulateci with the aid ol published social science 
studies and tested by gathering empirical data. It is, lor example, 
reasonable to think ol past political jnclerence as being more prog¬ 
nostic tliari acuity ol physical vision. 

In the i9j 8 pre-election prediction, Roper used an empirically 
designed sample distributed according to the population ol voting 
age loi the various sections oi the country, lire sam])le was luithei 
stratified by si/e oi place, economic level, sex, age, color, male 
lactoiy laboi, and employed women. Ibis procedure overweights 
the South, where there is a huge uiiieali/ed Democratic vote, but 
the Southern oversampling in past elections helped to ccniect what 
experience had shown to be a consistent oveiestimaticjii oi the 
Republican vote in other regions. 

Another cjuota samjrle utilized in the 1948 election is illustrated 
by that oi the State oi Washington’s Public Opinion Laboratory.^’' 
I'he factors considered there were sex, age, and economic level. 

That dillerent jrolling organi/ations use somewhat different fac¬ 
tors to determine their quota samples points not only to differences 
in the nature ol their purposes and financial adequacy, but also to 
their varying estimation oi what lactors are major in shaping the 
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indi\iduars voting decision. The disagreeing judgments about 
significant \aiiables are themsehes a commentary on the need for 
luither research to ascertain the bases for electoral choices and, in 
addition, other social, economic, and political decisions. 

Here is one ol tire linritations of c|uot«i sanrplirrg: we cairnot be 
sure that Ave are stiatii\ing lor the cr itical \ar iables. Political sc ientist 
Childs coirrments: “lire ob\ious difficulty Axith this method is that 
Ave ha\e no jnool that the l<ictois used in selecting the samjrle aie 
the most mrpoitani in the opinion forming piocess. Nor do we 
know the )clai/i'r influence ol the lac tens in this piocess. . . Cc‘itain 
stratification factors may be «ippropriate loi some issues and not lor 
others. The data to be used for siratification pmjroses irraA be un 
a\ailable or obsolete. Moreover, a. n iables that mav be significant or 
not «it one point in time may shift in impoit.ince at a latc't time. It 
must be noted, hoAxCAer, that in practice the multiplication ol 
categories in (|uoia sampling appears to contribute little to improv¬ 
ing the adecjuacA of a s*miple. 

lire lact is, too, th<it the distr ilmtion ol characteristics in the total 
jjopulatiori might not be known piecisel). Census information is 
taken onlv at ten-year intervals and might wtH be in error when 
used some veais alter its collection, lire United States is far horn 
the statistician’s paradise jrrovided by Japan. Ihere, complete 
enumerations ol the population exist in ever a place. For each inliabi 
taut, recoids ,ne available of ii«ime and address and l.ictu.il .ittiibutes 
like age, sex, and occupation. In this country, Ave must go to pub 
lished figures or other sources of Aar>ing anticjuity to «iscertain Avhat 
jrercentages of peojrle live in rural or urban communities, what is 
the distribution ol income, religion, age, and so on. Then w^e estab¬ 
lish our stratified s.unple. 

If in tire total population, Z per cent live in urban areas, we 
include in our sample Z per cent urban residents. Repeating this 
piocess fcjr each of the factors under consideration, w^e wind up with 
a sample the constituents of which recapitulate those of the country 
as a whole. This, in brief, is the procedure for cjuota sampling. We 
therr assign to eaclr of our intciviewers a cjuota: so many men, so 
many women, so many above 40 yeais of age, and so on. Yet the 
perennial possibility is that we have designated incorrect cjuotas lor 
nonsigirificant factors. 

In addition, quota sampling introduces the possibility of error in 
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the selection of inteiviewees. lndiviclu*il interviewers h;i\e Ireecloin 
ol choice in selecting lesponclents within the cjuota limits. A com¬ 
mittee of expeils has said. 

foi c*xainple, even though the enuineratc^r does obtain ihe j>Topei quota 
ol peisons ol a given age oi inconie level, lie in.iy uinviuingl) obtain 
peisons who aie not repiesentative with ic‘spe(t to education, (iiuidi 
.illiliation, employment, altitude toward the w'ar, oi othei chai.n n i isius, 
.111(1 m j^aiti(ular w'ith respect to voting pieleieme or with respect to any 
othei vaiialrle Ireing sampled. 

It h.is been loiincl, loi instance, that an.ilysis ol (jiioia sample's 
leveals between 12 and 20 pet cent mote people in the bettei- 
ediicatecl gioiips than the U. S. Onsus lepoits. • Vnothei example 
is linnished by people who lelused to be inteiviewed. John Hard 
ing argues that “relusals do not greatly affect the extent to which 
the sample secured by poll intervieweis is a repiesentative ckjss 
section ol the population.” Quinn McNemai ” comments, “Ihis 
m.iv be title, but when lelusals run as high as 1 j per cent, it mav 
well be c|ueslionecl.” Gallup reports that the peicentage ol lelus.ib 
IS usually behrw^ ten. 

People who are not at home when the interviewer calls are another 
illusiianon oi how error may arise in cjuota s.mij)lrng. "Ihe rnlei- 
viewer who finds his knock unanswered may go next door. Hut such 
not at home potential intervicw'ces differ from those who are at 
home. People with many children are cjiiite certain to be at home: 
those with no children are much more likel) to be out. The opinions 
ol the one m<iy not be at all similar to the judgments ol the other, 
and a biasing error is thus introduced. 

"J hc'se are considerable weaknesses. Nevertheless, cjuota samjjling 
is a jjioceduie the merits ol which lie in its substantial logic as W'cll 
as its sinij)licity and ecorromy. Allegedly rej^rxsenling the total 
|)oj)ulation irr its imjxntant aspects, the resultant sarnjjle is a .set 
ol strata intended to tyj:)ily the whole. May we evaluate the overall 
adecjuacy of cjuota sanijjling? Before we venture a judgment, we 
sliall find it useful to consider the nature ol area sampling. 

Area safnphrig. Random sampling theory is the basis for the area 
method. The objective is to work out a sampling techniejue that 
will exclude biasing 1 actors as far as possible. Randcmi sampling, 
or as it is .sometimes called, probability samjjling, seeks to remove 
the per.sonal influence of the investigator’s judgment. This is 
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achieved not by aimless, haphazard sampling selection, but by system- 
ati/ing the selection process in a particular way. 

In a random sample, each member of the total group has an equal 
chance of being represented. lO achieve such a sample, a meth(')d 
must be lollowed that is independent ol the characteristics of the 
universe irom which the sample is taken. It is the sample that is 
random, not the technic]tie for selecting the sample. In fact, the 
random samjiling method must be studiously planned if we are to 
make sure, as lai as possible, that some types of {)ersons do not have 
a greater probability of inclusion in the sanij)le than others. 

Use cjI a medianical or automatic method may, but does not 
necessarily, aid to produce rejiresentative samples selected by chance. 
Suppose, for instance, we wish to poll a random sample of adult 
pel sons in a large city. It is most unlikely that we should obtain 
such a gioup by standing on the corner ol a busy intersection at 
8 p.M. on Saturday night in the first-run motion picture district 
of that city and cpiestioning every twentieth person who passes us. 
Actually, we would be cjuite certain to poll a biased sani}>Ie, dis- 
toited by overrepresent a lion ol youthful people, underrepresentation 
of poor Ol wealthy jieople, and in other ways. For the poor are less 
likely than others to make the expenditure that would probably 
lead them to the district tinder the circumstances indicated, the rich 
are more likely to have and to use alternative ways of consuming 
their time, and young people will more probably be in the district 
than older persons who are more likely to have commitied their 
time in some other fashion. 

To construct a randenn sample of adults in any community, we 
could list each peison by name on separate sheets ol paper, insert 
the papers into pellets, place all the pellets in a revolving drum, then 
after rotating the drum to mix up the pellets thoroughly, select tliose 
whom we are to interview. In the United States, such a method is 
not normally feasible; there is no master list of adult inhabitants and 
other practical difficulties intervene. But the piocedure does exem¬ 
plify the meaning of random sampling-insuring that the method 
of picking respondents does not favor some potential respondents 
over otheisS, and that each potential respondent has opportunity 
ecjual to the others in being selected. 

Area sampling is a special application of random sampling princi¬ 
ples to polling problems. Specific area technic]ues may vary widely. 
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We may define an area as a block, a neighborhood, an election dis¬ 
trict, or in some other way. T hen all the areas in a particular 
universe, as a city or state or country, may be listed in one place and 
the sample drawn by use ol some mechanical way in which every nth 
area (tenth, fiftieth, or other) is chosen. Every person in each area 
may be interviewed. Or a sample ol the persons in each area may 
lie interviewed. Such a sub-sample would likewise be established on 
a chance basis. 

Area sampling technique is illustrated by the procedure used in 
a 1948 election study in Elmira, New York: 

Up-to-date maps were obtained lor the total population aiea, and it was 
divided into a large number ol smallei areas, or primary sampling units. 
In general, these units weie individual city blocks, but this condition had 
be to relaxed whenever a lilock appeared to be too large or too small. 
Other than si/e, the primary criteria used in defining these sampling units 
were that they should be easily identifiable in terms of streets, streams, 
railroads, etc., and that they should contain all portions of the population 
area. Following this dehniiion a sample ol these primary sampling units 
was obtained by selecting every third one in a systematic fashion (the units 
were numbered and the hrst, loiiith, seventh, etc. were drawn). 

As the next step, held workers prepared a list ol every dwelling unit in 
the sample segments. This operation proceedc'd rapidly since the workers 
had only to walk around the blocks listing each dwelling unit by street 
address or some other identifying characteristic. From this list a sample of 
dwelling units was scdected ecjual in numbei to the total number of inter¬ 
views desired in tire area, the decision having been made to obtain only 
one interview in each sample dwelling unit. These sample units were 
chosen by the systematic procedure ol counting through the total list and 
marking off every A’-th dwelling unit for the sample. As the final step, 
interviewers were sent to each ol the sample dwelling units, all adults 
living in the dwelling unit wc‘ic enumeratc^d, and a prcnlesigiiatcxl procedine 
was used for determining which ol the adults was to be interviewed. I’he 
interviewer was therefore given no choice in the actual selection of 
lespondents. 

Note that judgments were not entirely eliminated. Some blocks 
“appeared too large or too small”; sampling units had to be “easily 
identifiable.” This is a teclmic^ue, nevertheless, that has important 
advantages. The sample is known to be random; the judgment 
error occasioned by having interview^ers select respondents is elimi¬ 
nated. It is possible to compute statistically, in accordance with the 
mathematical theory ol probability, tlie magnitude of the sampling 
error to he expected, w ith a specified number of persons interviewed 
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in a given number of areas. The prime disadvantage of the method 
lies in its cost and inconvenience. 

Area and quota sampling dispute. Around the use of quota and 
area sampling, a considerable controversy has laged. d he area sam¬ 
pling adherents have held that cost is an insufficient excuse for 
arriving at defective quota samjiles. J'hose who use the quota ap¬ 
proach contend that pioper instructions to competent interviewers 
and training them in good interviewing piactices can eliminate much 
of the error that may be attached to quota sampling. Although a 
precisely computed statistical “probable error” cannot be (obtained 
from (jiiota samjiles, they say, the use ol stratified factors and 
sampling within each stratum, yields a degree of erior logically no 
greater th^n that of simple random sampling. In answer to this 
^rontentiofl the argument that the possibility of bias arises just as 
soon as the eleryent of judgment is intruded into the selection of the 
members of samples. 

Area samples, too, have been attacked, particularly on the ground 
that the exactly computed statistical conhdence limits of obtained 
results are misleading in that some part ol the original sample turns 
out to be unavailable for interview. Some people are not at home, 
others refuse to be interviewed, are ill or otherwise physically 
incapacitated, move away, or die. I'he possible vicissitudes are 
many. 

In a probability sample used by the Washington State Public 
Opinion Laboratory, foi instance, 11 per cent of designated respond¬ 
ents were never intense wed and some substitutions were made to 
include available interviewees in place of persons who could not be 
reached. 'To deal with the problem of those not at home, the U. S. 
Census bureau, which has pioneered in the use ot area samples, has 
followed the practice of making call backs as necessary until, at 
most, only a relatively small part of the designated sample has not 
been included. Costs are reduced by calling back on a sub-sample 
of nonrespondents. Call-backs do not, of course, meet all the diffi¬ 
culties that account for nonavailability of some persons in the area 
sample. 

It remains possible, also, that the application of the area sampling 
method may be defective. For example, its design may weight some 
types of areas more heavily than others or interviewers may not 
adhere strictly to the sample lay-out. 
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(^an we, having set Jorth the characteristics of quota and area 
sampling, identify circumstances indicating advantageous use of 
either or both of these methods? 

d he Social Science Researdi C^'otincirs report on tlie pre-election 
jjolls oi 19^8 concluded an extended analysis of the samples used in 
piediclions with the declaiation: 

'J1ie available evitience is not adequate to measure the extent to which 
quota sampling contributed to the systematic errors of the iqjH election 
piedittions. Examination of the sample educational distributions suggests 
that thc‘ie was a considerable systematic error in most of the quota 
sample's, d'he major portion of such contributions wcmld probably be 
lound in the selection of respondents by interviewers, and not in the 
determination of regional eprotas or in the .selection of sampling points 
and the assignment of their quotas. The mere fact that these measurements 
canncit be made is in itself a serious w'eakness of the method. Users of 
(juota samples should recogni/e their shortcomings, and the implicit diffi¬ 
cult) of defending their use when the accuracy of forc'casts is important. 

Some cxjrerimental findings have shown that “in all prolrability, 
the diffeicnees between the results obtained by the two methods are 
not so gieat that a cleai-cul superiority lor one oi the otliei ran 
easih be demonstrated.” On the other hand, technical writings have 
described the area method as “superior”^’' and have, as wtU, indi¬ 
cated tliat “one can find evidence lor almost any hypothesis about 
the effects of various sampling methods in the iq.jH polls siinjrly by 
picking special cases Ircjin the data available.” 

Any conclusion on the quota and area sampling aj^prcjarhes must, 
at this stage of the research, be labeled as tentative. It would seem 
leasonable, how^ever, to state that the cjuota method has the peren¬ 
nial possibility of bias to a greater extent than does area sampling, 
but that possibility is not necessarily realized in practice. Tire area 
technique seems safer as a device lor ccmtrolling bias, but it is not 
without Haws, as the cpiota method is not without advantages. I'o 
this far from bold conclusion we may add that practice in opinion 
measurement appears increasingly to favor greater use of area or 
probability sampling when exactitude of results is a prime con¬ 
sideration. 

As a final caution, it should be kept in mind that sampling is but 
one of the aspects of the polling process. Poor sampling procedure 
will insure erroneous findings; good sampling devices, however, will 
not guarantee accurate results. 
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Variations in samjtling af)proaches. Mention may be made ol 
methodological variations in sampling. 

(a) Pinpoint and barometer methods. I'he pinpoint technique 
was used for the first time by AIPO in the 1944 presidential elec¬ 
tion. 

Actually what was done was to select five States—New York, ^^aryland, 
Ohio, Missouri, and California—which when combined in ecpial weights 
have produced figures which have been extremely close to the national vote 
figure for all recent elections. 

The Gallup poll established a cross section of eight areas in each of 
these five states, and the sampling in them was done for the most part by 
specially qualified personnel.... 

The essential idea of the pinpoint method is to identify particular 
areas that seem to be representative or prognostic and then to 
sample within those areas. Gallup used five plates, not the single 
one on which is based the (false) generalization, “As Maine goes, so 
goes the nation.” Bean,^*'* analyzing “barometer” places, found that 
the presidential vote in Chicago closely approximated that in the 
nation and then coined the phrase, “As Kelly goes, so goes the 
nation.” Finding that the phenomenon held also for Mayor Ken¬ 
nedy, who succeeded Mayor Kelly, Bean revised his statement to 
read, “As Kennedy goes, so goes the nation.” 

Pinpoint and barometer methods promise economy, but they per 
mit the entrance of bias that inevitably accompanies the use of judg¬ 
ment. Furthermore, a place that may have operated effectively as a 
“barometer” for a period of time may suddenly lose its predictive 
characteristics. Gallup reports that “In the 1940 election, for the 
first time in many years, Erie County, Ohio, and Aden County, 
Indiana, lost their status as barometer counties by giving large 
margins to the Republican candidate. In previous elections these two 
counties had voted almost exactly as the nation voted. This is the 
eventual fate of ad barometer counties.” The use of a number of 
barometer areas is designed to minimize this source of error but 
cannot remove its operation. 

As barometer areas have been used in politics, so barometer groups 
of people have been used. Former Mayor Hague is supposed to have 
said that when he wanted to sample public opinion he would have 
his assistants talk to people going to the movies on Saturday nights. 
The American taxi driver has been supposed to represent Americans 
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in general. Roper has stated he is frequently advised by ac¬ 
quaintances, 

... I find that if you really want to know what the fonirnon nian in 
Vmerica thinks, all you have to do is to ask a New^ York (r>r Chicago or 
Philadelphia oi St. Louis) taxi driver what he thinks, and you (an de])end 
upon what he says to be pretty dose to what the average man in Amt'rira 
thinks. 

In satirical vein, Roper checked on this hypothesis by conducting 
a poll among a cross-section ol taxi driveis in Neve York City, 
exilic ago, Detroit. Philadcdphia, and Los Angeles. When the opinions 
ol a national sample were compared with the taxi-driver sample, 
the two were lound to be at vaiiance. ILe poll was taken a little 
mcne than two years before the 1948 election. In the light ol siib- 
se(|uent events, we may note Ro])ei d.ita and the actual election 
figures. 

Suppose Tiuman and Dewey should be candidates ior President 
next time, which do you ihink you would be likely to favor? 


Taxi 

US 


11)48 hleiitoii 

Drivers 

Sample 

Fleetwn 

(If Thurmond and Wallace 

n>f(> 

iQt(y 

1Q48 

votes aie ciedited to Truman) 

frliman 48.3 (57. p 

40.0 

52.3 

51 (> 

Hewev 35,9 (42.6) 

Don’t know 15.9 

407 

18.7 

47-7 

45-4 


I’he figures in parentheses in the ‘‘laxi Drivers 1946” column 
arc the Truman and Dewey percentages for all the taxi drivers who 
had made up their minds. The data in the last column are computed 
on the assumption that it Thurmond and Wallace had not run, 
voters lor either would have cast their ballots for lYuman. The 
Thurmond and Wallace candidacies were, of course, not known in 
1946. 

According to this table, it would appear that the opinions ol taxi 
drivers in 1940 were superior to the opinions of the community in 
})roviding an index ol what public opinion w^as to be in 1948. At a 
paiticular point in time, the taxi driver is apparently a better 
measure of future public opinion than is present public opinion. 
This, however, is a ridiculous generalization that makes two utterly 
questionable assumptions. One is that the taxi driver, a good enough 
barometer in 1946 as to national presidential preference in 1948, 
will continue to be a good barometer. The other is that it the taxi- 
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driver vote j^rognosticated astonishingly well in one category of 
political opinion, it will do so in other instances of public opinion. 
As in the case of all barometer gioupings, neither assumption can 
possibly hold uj) because of the e\er-shifiing character of the modern 
environment and the changes to which it gives rise. 

I’o explcne the comparison between taxi drivers or any other 
group and the general po])ulation, we should have to study the 
pressures that operate cjii each category ot people to account loi 
deviations and resemblances between the groupings analy/ecl. Such 
pressings may be economic, occupational, tempeiamental, and so 
on. The initial necessity is to develop a hypothesis to (*xplain the 
opinions c^f the baiomeier group, then to piobe those opinions and 
to cc^llect data guessed to be correlated in order to test the 
hypothesis. 

(/;) Special panels. Another sampling approach is to use a giou|) 
ol persons loi the purpose ol obtaining inioimation about the 
opinions of the individuals with whom the designated gioup has 
contact. Mass-Observation, the British j)ublic opinion assessing 
organization, icgularly collects opinion-observation data bom pei- 
sons scattered over Britain. In the United States, according to 
Elizabeth llei/og^ * the Bureau of the Budget used to gathet teports 
from “correspc:)ndcnce panels” including editois, labor spokesmen, 
housewives, social workers, clergymen, and small businessmen. She 
has described an interesting characteiistic ol such panels: 

Panels have shown certain group ic'action tendencies. Businessmen and 
labor spokesmen, for example, often leport exactly opposite viewpoints as 
the opinion of the general public. These cf)iitrasts are most sharp on 
domestic—partic ularly economic issues. Morc*over, businessmen as cor¬ 
respondents tend to report opinion as unanirnc^us, while editors and labor 
spokesmen are more apt to indicate divided opinions and to report group 
biases. 

Ihe specially selected group may itself be cjuestioned to probe 
the judgments of “infenmed” peisons. like social scientists, jour¬ 
nalists, teachers, or leaders in the mass communications media. 

In view of the growing use of special })anels, we may examine in 
some detail a 1949 panel study of European beliefs regarding the 
United States. In this investigation a cjuestionnaire,'**^ reproduced 
on the opposite page, was sent to jjersons deemed to be (qualified 
observers ol opinion in European countries. 'The published report 
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does not indicate how many people received the questionnaire; 
1,702 answered. Names of competent observers were assembled from 
recommendations made by organizations and individuals working 
in the international field. 7 'hese '‘lists of key observers representing 
the major categories of opinion in their respective countries” came 
from Directors ol Information of the Marshall Plan Countries, the 
U. S. State Department, the Aimy, and the Economic (Cooperation 
Administraticjn; also, the CIO and AFL recommended key labor 
leaders in each Iree European country. 

Observers were requested to report not what they themselves 
thought ol various aspects of the United States, but what, in their 
judgment, was the prevailing belief about America in the country 
whose opinions they were judging. I'hose who answered the 
c|uestionnaire were divided into lour grou})s and were weighted as 
follows: 

(1) 354 observers in Europe whose opinions were ]>iesiimed 
most reliable and authoritative were designated as especially cjuali- 
lied and assigned a weighting of 5. Among those persons were 
European labor leaders, present or former public officiaLs, and 
European editors and publishers. 

(2) 24 European newspaper correspondents stationed in the 
United States were classified as the second most authoritative group 
and given a weighting ol 3. These observers were considered to have 
gieat reliability because of their occupation. However, viituallv all 
had been in the United States for periods ranging upward Jrom 
three months, so that their knowledge ol European public opinion 
was not deemed to be as recent or precise as that of members of the 
especially qualified grouj). 

(3) 33 American correspondents recently returned from extensive 
assignments in Europe were placed in the third group and given a 
weighting of 2. 

(4) 1,291 obseivers included editors of foreign-language news¬ 
papers published in the United States, foreign students in the 
United States, exchange workers and teachers, American students 
and business representatives returned fioin abroad, officers of 
nationality organizations in the United States. 

llie merits of this approach are considerable. The method is 
economical, speedy, and yields results that may be reliable. I'here's 
the rub; the results may be unreliable, loo. 
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As to the study just cited, we may well ask whether it is not likely 
tliat the observers, selected by recourse to undoubtedly pro-Ameri¬ 
can organizations atid individuals, w^ere themselves partisan. I'o 
check on error arising from bias, we could compare the leports of 
individual observers with one another. But agreement might mean 
no more than unifoimity oi bias; disagreement might mean that 
individual observeis were judging the opinions of difierent groups. 

Ihe idea of grouping obserxeis on the basis of presumed com¬ 
petence and then deriving a weighted comjrosite of their judgments 
is interesting; it constitutes explicit recognition of the diflerences in 
judgnrent value of the individual observers and provides an easily 
understood index of the entire mass of their valuations. But the four- 
part categorization is not validated, nor is the weighting system 
inescapable. One may doubt whether the opinions of five observers 
in the fourth group are necessarily ecpiivalent to those of one 
person in the first group. 

That the people in the group taken as least competent outnumber 
those in the most c|ualified group by almost four to one is illustrative 
of the difhculty of finding top-flight observers and enlisting their 
cooperation. 

Whether the observers were well-qualified or not, we remain un¬ 
clear about just what the observers intended when they recorded, let 
us say, that most, some, or few persons in European countries 
believe tliat American national policy is primal ily determined by 
Big Business, sometimes referred to as “Wall Street.” I hey may have 
been thinking ol certain classes of people, people in general, the 
people they had had contact with; they may have felt that Big 
Business was all of Americarr business, particularly gargantuan 
oi'gairi/atioirs, cji some other s])ecies ol business; that “most” is too 
many, a slight majority or more, a sizable majority; that “Arrrerican 
irational policy” refers to matters that are domestic, international, 
both, or a special admixture ol the two; tlrat “prirrrarily determined” 
rricairs too greatly, largely, almost wholly, or sonre other influence 
that is direct, indirect, oi both. The sum total of corrsiderations lil 
these is to suggest substantial uncertainty about the meaniii' 
observers’ judgments, singly or in integration. 

I'he entire judgment procedure is largely uncontro’ 
wishes that intensity measures had been obtained. 
uneasily, about the possibility that a public official’s 
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out the questionnaire, that the newspaper correspondent gave 
answers conforming to his newspaper's policy. 

What we need not wonder about is the vulnerability of panels 
of “informed” persons as a way of measuring public opinion. That 
vulnerability exists at every major point of a survey: the selection 
of observers; the failure of some to respond; the care, thought, and 
time observeis give to their assigned task; their bias; the fact that 
they may not have been exposed to a good sample of the people 
whose opinions they are reporting: the possibility that they may 
misinterpret the evidence available to them; the question of whethei 
they may perform their rating job in unanticipated, unacceptable 
ways; the way in which separate evaluations are to be combined into 
a single index of the group whose opinions arc being assessed. On 
the other hand, devices lor reducing the vulnerability of the method 
may be worked out. Thus, names of possible observers may be 
obtained from widely differing sources; the “experts” could be 
interviewed personally after the tpiestions to be used have been 
tried out experimentally to iron out quirks; use could be made of 
experts' judgments on the same questions at different times foi 
comparative put poses; the bases of the panel judgments could l>e 
explored. The utility of panels of “informed” persons runs the 
gamut, in individual circumstances, from virtually none to a great 
deal. How the suivey is clone is critical in determining the value of 
the results. 

(r) Panel reinteiviexv. Anothei form of sample has assumed great 
importance in writings on public opinion. I'liis type of sample, 
which has considerable promise foi producing fruitful research, is 
the panel reinterview. In this case, a group of [persons is established 
hy the use of probability or quota methods as a sample of the 
universe in which the analyst is interested. I’his gioup or panel is 
then intervieweci on separate occasions. I'he techniciue is particularly 
valuable for the purpose of affoiding a rounded view of the deter¬ 
minants and trends and cjualitative aspects of opinions. 

It has been argued, too, that the reinterview method eliminates 
some of the defects of single interview procedures. For example, it 
may be contended that the interview is less nearly a meeting between 
strangers; interviewees tend to become more articulate with succes¬ 
sive interviews; question form is a less critical matter; opinion inten¬ 
sity is more readily gauged. Contrariwise, it could be held that the 
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iiicieasing articulateness, let us say, of the interviewee may itself 
constitute a problem rendering him less representative of the 
univeise to which w^e wish to generalize. Although research on the 
technical aspects of the panel methodc^logy is not conclusise, it clcjes 
seem that the device is less likely than ordinaiy polling to succumb 
to the major ailments ol opinion measurement. 

To obseive the operation oi this technic|ue in a concrete instance, 
we may lelei tc:) the notable example of its cieati\e use lurnished by 
the research ol Paul F. La/aislelcl and his associates'*'* in the 1940 
piesiclential election. In this pioneti study, La/aisleld set up in Et ie 
(lounty, Ohio, a lepiesentative sample ol boo people. I his same 
oiotip ol persons was intervie^\ed se\en times, once every month 
beginning in May and ending the week alter Election Day. 

Panel members were interviet\ed regular 1 \ on a great number ol 
matters, iirchrdirrg whom they intended to \ote for, whom they 
exjrected to wiir, and exposure to carnpaigrr propagarrda iir the press, 
over the radio, during jreisonal corrtacts, and through other com- 
rmuricatioirs nredia. In additiorr, the repeated interviews nrade it 
jrossiblc to obtaiir a wealth oi iirlonrratiorr about “each responderrt’s 
jreisorral characteristics, social philosophy, political history, per¬ 
sonality traits, relationships witlr other pecjple, opinions on issues 
related to the electicjn—irr short, information on anythirrg which 
might contribute to our knowledge ol the formation of his political 
])ieferences.” 

Resultairt data made it possible to study political cjpinions as they 
fluctuated or crystallized and to relate such ojrirrions to characteristics 
of the individual and to the various aspects of community inHuerree. 
I hat data were collected over a jreriod of time facilitated analysis ol 
reasons for individuals’ change 01 of the way new' campaign nraterials 
were incorporated into their existing opinion structure. 

Fhere are, of course, difhculties in the use of the panel approach. 
One is the ])toblem oi retaining all the members of a panel over a 
jreiiod of time. Another is that oi rrraking sure that the process of 
repeated interviewing is not in itself influencing the obtained data, 
an eflect that conceivably varies with the content and form of the 
c^uestioning. A third is the possibility that the biasing iirlluence of 
interviewer expectations may be accentuated in multiple inter¬ 
viewing. 

Reejuired, first, is aw’areness by the analyst ol panel pitfalls and 
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the use of devices explicitly formulated to test their presence. I'he 
jjroblern was perceived by Lazarsfeld and to meet it he worked out 
a control group method that yielded data to gauge the effect of 
repeated interviewing on the panel. In addition to the jjanel sample, 
three other comparable groups of boo people each were formed. 
These three were reinterviewed only once each—one in July, one in 
August, and one in October. Comparison of the single reinterview 
with the multiple interview groups showed that the repeated inter¬ 
views, in themselves, had no influence on the character of opinions, 
but that repeated interviews stimulated people to make up their 
minds more c|uickly. 

On the whole, the potentialities of panel methods are manilestly 
great. 7 ’ested further by use in elections subsequent to 1940, and in 
collecting opinions on other social and political conditions, panel 
techniques appear to be a new method of collecting approximations 
to case studies illuminating the genesis and operation of public 
opinion and propaganda as power phenomena. 

Size of sain pie. How many persons must be included in a sample in 
order that the sample may be considered adequate? I’his is a question 
with no precise an.swer, for the meaning and criteria of adequacy 
will vary with the purpose for which the sample is used. To predict 
an election where the votes .split 50.5 and 49.5 per cent, an error of 
two per cent in the wrong direction will be catastrophic. To describe 
public opinion where the split on an issue is 95 and 5 per cent, an 
error of two per cent is a decidedly minor affair. 

Sampling errors are of two kinds. One arises from the possibility 
that too few people are polled; the second comes from the possibility 
of bias in the way people are selected for inclusion in the sample. 

What must be emphasized most of all is that it is not the size of 
the sample, but its nature and make-up, that are of first importance. 
Lay people are likely to be overly impressed by the inclusion of an 
apparently large or small number oi persons in a sample. The 
statistically uninformed are quite likely to be aghast at the polling 
practice of taking from 1500 to 5,000 persons, or, in the instance of 
AIPO, from 3000 to 60,000 persons, to represent the whole nation. 
Yet Princeton’s Office of Public Opinion Research was within one- 
half of one per cent of being correct in its prediction of the 1944 
presidential vote; its estimate was based on interviews with about 
2000 persons.^® 
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1 he relative unimportance oi large numbers in contrast to the 
significance of tire kind of numl)eis gathered and the way the 
numbers are collected is evident by examination ol the Literary 
Digest poll ol hi that election, the Digest prediction, in error 

by 19.8 percentage points, was based on over two million returns 
Irom more than ten million ballots, a number many times larger than 
that used in large polling samples. 

I’he error stemmed from the fact that the Digest had polled the 
wrong people in the wrong way. Ballots were sent out by mail 
largely to persons whose names had been obtained from listings ol 
automobile owners and telephone subscribers. At the time, about 
.jo j>cr cent ol larnilies had telephones and about 55 per cent had 
automobiles. I’elephorre-automobile homes exhibit sizable overlap. 
Clearly, then, the sarnjjle was extremely warped in its prodigious 
over representation ol the upper hall ol the total economic distribu¬ 
tion ol jreople. rhe error was compounded by utilization ol the 
mail ballot method. Mail ballots are most likely to be letuined by 
persons in the tipjrer economic and educational brackets, thus 
accentuating the economic bias ol the returns Irorn the sample, lire 
use ol an extraordinarily large sample by the Digest simply resulted 
in jrolling overconfidence, not poll accuracy. 

Experiments have been reported by Cantril involving the use of 
samples as small as 200 in number. Results have been checked against 
both actual election returns and regular }k) 11 findings, and under 
artihcially established laboratory conditions.'^ ^ For example, a week 
before the New York gubernatorial clectiorr of 1942, a single inter¬ 
viewer collected infornration from a sample ol 200 persons scattered 
through the state. In another study ol a Canadian election, tw^o 
interviewers got into informal conveisatiorr with a sample ol 200 
persons in Quebec and Ontario. Errors were less than hve per cent 
in size, a striking example ol the potential accuracy ol well-handled 
small samples. Cantril states: 

Probably the chief reason for the success of the experiment was the 
instruction to interviewers to keep moving, to cover the area assigned 
fairly thoroughly Iroiii a geographical point of view, bearing in iiiincl~but 
not having as stated controls—inconie distribution and, in the case of 
Quebec, cultural background. 

Where the investigator wishes to explain causal and correlated 
factors in the findings, a small sample is, ol course, inadequate. A 
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sample, lor instance, ol 500 peisons may be large enough to provide 
us with inlorniation about the opinions on a given public housing 
issue of the general population in a community. But we may have too 
lew large apartment house dwellers in the group to determine the 
relation between individuals’ opinions on public housing and tiie 
fact that they live in a large apartment house. A small sample may 
yield satisfactory overall data, yet have an insufficient number ol 
persons in particular sub-gioups to make it possible to measure 
sub-group and opinion coi relations. I'o obtain sub-group and 
opinion correlations, the si/e ol the sub-grouj) rather than the num- 
l^er in the total sample must be consideied. 

1 here aie, by and laige, two geneial ways ol deteimining 
objetti\eIy how large a sample must be in older to \iel(l a lesult ol 
any desired accura(). One is statistical, the othei is a (onnnon sense 
approach. 

The statistical method tests on a complicated mathematical base 
understood by the student onl\ thiough extended lelerence to a 
good statistics textbook like An IntuxliK tion to the Theoyy of 
StatistKS, by G. lldny Yule and M. G. Kendall. One phase ol the 
statistical technic]ue may, however, be illuminated if we considei 
the lormula for computing the possible limits ol error of a sample: 



where p is the per cent of answers in one category 

q is the remaining percentage of cases or 100 minus p 
N is the number ol answers, or cases, or respondents 

Ihe obvious aspect of the loimula is that it yields neat-looking, 
exact-looking results. Where 90 per cent ol respondents say “Yes” 
and 10 per cent say “No,” and the number of interviewees is 100, 
application ol the lormula gives: 


S,D, Of 

/O 


V 


( 9 ») (»») 

100 


= 3.00 


The S.D. or standard deviation of the obtained percentages is 
three per cent. This means that the chances are about two out of 
three that the obtained percentage deviates from the “true” per¬ 
centage by not more than three points. The “true” percentage is 
that which actually exists in the population from which the sample 
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is taken, that which would he lound il all the members of the 
population gioup were (piestioned. Statistically, we could lie certain 
that the “true” percentage is within three times the standard devia¬ 
tion of the percentage actually lound, that is, 90 plus 01 minus ^ 
times or between 81 and 99. 

Reduction of the statistically determined standard error takes 
place wher) N increases and w’hen l)q decreases. The pq product is 
not subject to control; it depends on the distribution of opinions 
lound in the sur\ey. But N is controllable. As we increase the num 
her ol persons interviewed, we reduce the si/e of the random 
s.impling error. H, instead ol 100, we used 10,000 cases, the standard 
de\iaticm ol the obtained percentage (standard error) would be 

(90) (J<>) 

- or .so. 

10,000 

II we used one million cases, the standard error would be .03. 

\nother char ac tei istic cjl the loimula is far less obvious and of 
great importance. 'I he statistical manipulations assume that the 
mc'inbeis ol the sample have been drawn in strict accord with 
simple sampling theor), as would be found in ideal area sampling. 
In practice, where the sui\eyoi uses judgment to aid his selection ol 
cases and w^here, on occasion, he takes those cases that he can get, the 
forinubi is not applicable. Had the loimula been applied in the 
1931) Lite)my Driest poll, the apparent eiioi disclosed w^ould have 
been less than cjiie per cent. Tliis wholl) unwan anted computation 
would ha\e lollowed lioni the lailuie to lecogni/e that the standard 
error ol a percentage is a ineasuie only ol error arising from the 
limited si/c ol the sample where the sample is known to be random 
and where no other source ol error like biased selection of inter¬ 
viewees or delectivc interviewing exists. On the other hand, where 
the assum])tion ol the loimula is lullilled, its use is a guide in telling 
us how many interviews we must have in order to achieve a result 
ol any reejuired accuracy. 

The common-sense appioach to the sampling problem of finding 
out how many cases are enough is illustrated by the work of Kinsey. 
I'hus, in investigating a particular sex characteristic, Kinsey found 
that for 50 cases the arithmetic mean was 3.02. When the original 50 
cases were merged with a new' 50 to make roo, the mean rose a bit 
to 3.23. Additions to the sample produced minor changes in the 

i 
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mean. For ^oo cases, the mean was ^.lO; for 300 it was 3.37; for 400 
it was 3.45; and for 493 it was 3.31. 

I'he technique is to take successive groups of N' persons, where N 
is whatever seems to be a reasonable number. Groups are then com¬ 
pared with each otlier. If the obtained percentage is stable, or, as in 
the Kinsey instance, changes only slightly, the investigator may infer 
that a sufficient number of cases has been gathered. 

A very large “but” must be intruded here: any such method 
assumes that no biasing error exists. If Kinsey’s successive groups of 
cases were of an exotic variety, the constancy of the obtained means 
would be a completely irrelevant and insignificant matter. If, for 
instance, one were to take lour consecutive samples of 100 public 
opinion pollsters and ask them for their judgment of the adequacy 
ol polls as a measure of public opinion, the sainj^les might well 
agree with each other and yet not })ortray the altitudes of nonjiollers 
of public opinion. I'heoretically, mathematical computation can 
predict in advance the point at which stability will be reached when 
additional samples are taken, but unanticipated quirks in the actual 
samples may lead to unanticipated empiiical findings. 

Broadly considered, the following are the major bases on w^hich to 
rest judgments as to the number of interviews required in a survey: 
(1) Needed accuracy; (2) Use to be made ol sub-group results. If, 
for example, interviewees w'ilh college, high school, and elementary 
school backgrounds are to be comjjarcd with one another, there 
must be a siiffirient number ol cases possessing each variant ol back¬ 
ground to make breakdowns admissible; (3) Homogeneity of the 
interviewee group. In general, the greater the extent ol variation 
in the population studied, the greater is the number of cases needed. 
To be stressed, however, is the far greater importance of the make¬ 
up in comparison wdth the size ol any sample. 

Po/I interpretatiojis arid conclusions 

Polling problems arise even after wt have formulated an effective 
set of questions and used ojitimum interviewing procedures to 
question a welhselected, adequate-sized sample ol persons. VVe must 
analyze the results and figure out what they signify. Data do not 
explain themselves automatically; their meaning must be perceived 
and extracted, llie difficulties, in general, in the intellectual dissec¬ 
tion and interpretation of poll findings are not peculiar to polls. 
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In no area oi scientific endeavor do “lacts’' exist in limbo. Every¬ 
where they must be defined, appraised, and interrelated before they 
acquire meaning. In the social sciences the analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion problem is esj^ecially compluated because of the personalities 
gathering the data, community pressures, im})erfections in the in¬ 
formation assembled, and the extraordinarily involved pioblem oi 
recognizing and remedying the complex difficulties flowing Irom and 
possibly inherent in the basic materials worked with. 

Here, we shall concern ourselves with three key aspects ol the 
process of drawing conclusions irom poll materials. First is the ])os- 
sibility that the basic materials may be delertive in some way. Second 
is the fact that internal analysis of adeejuate data through the use ol 
breakdowns may be productive or it may be misleading, but in any 
event it is likely to be insuflic ient. Third is the conditioning of j^oll 
interpretations of even impeccable data by the pollsters’ envircjn- 
ment. 

Basic data circtmiscribe conclusions. No objective interpretation 
can rise abc^ve the inlormation that the analyst has assembled. 
Where the statement of a poll issue, the sampling, the inierviewdng, 
or the ]K)11 design is laulty, the results cannot be meaningful. 

This thesis is illustiated by the lollowing poll cjuestion:^'* 

Dcj you think that in America anybody should be allowed to speak on any 
subjcTt any time he wants to. or do you think there are times when free 
spcTch should be prohibiic*d? 

Tc:) those who say “Yes” we put an additional cpiestion: 

Do you believe in Iree speech to the extent of allowing Fascists and Com¬ 
munists to hold meetings and express iheii ^iew^s in this community? 

These cjuestions were used in one survey in which persons of 
varying education were compared. Findings were interpreted to 
mean that the better-educated interviewees were “more burdened by 
the intellectual demand lor consisiency.” 

But the basic data are thoroughly confused. It is not a freedom of 
speech cjuestion that has been asked, but one mu//y with mistaken 
apprehension. Freedom ol speech does not mean allowing anybody 
to say anything he w^ants to. Holmes’ famous dictum is appropriate: 
“The most stringent protection of free speech would not protect a 
man in falsely shouting fire in a theatre and causing a panic." Free¬ 
dom of speech does not extend to permitting })eople at 5 p.m. in a 
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great city, at the height of a crowd, to mount a rostium for the 
purpose of advocating A or B lor mayc^r or of demanding the cessa¬ 
tion or extension of pi ice supports foi farm pioducts. It does not 
extend to permitting any person at a time of great unrest to urge 
a group of aimed men to shoot all policemen. lMe(*doni (A speech 
does extend to peimittiiig people to talk as and v\hen they uill 
unless there is a cleai and present danger that a great suhslantixe 
evil will result. 1 he clear and present danger test is the one to which 
most social scientists would inohablv suhsciihe. No test and no line 
at all to tiaininel speech is a proccxluic that lew would uphold. 
Certainlv, sa)mg “No” to the sinvev questiems (juoted is no evidence 
of lack at insight into the civil liberties problem in America. Ha\ing 
begun wuth a meaningless cjuestion, the pollster can ha\e little oi no 
idea of what the answers mean. 

Similarly, a survey lacking important relevant data or possessing 
significant errors in the information collet ted cannot test hvjrotheses 
or form the ground for proved cemt lusions. 

Bieakdowjn fitwe ieal, hut limited, uses. In bie.iktlown anahsis, 
jratterns of interrelationship among variables are studied. Data arc 
“broken dowai,” by comparing people whose C)j>inions differ, let us 
say, on what American foreign polity should be. Coiupaiisons ma\ 
be made <ind interrelations astertained betw^een direction ol foreign 
poliev opinion and opinions on other matters like telecasting legisla¬ 
tive proceedings or variables destiiptive ol the indivitluars back- 
grountl, like economic status. Ihe real use of breakdowns sterns from 
two principal facts: (a) Answ'ers to direct cjuestions arc sometimes 
unrevealing; (b) Ascertaining coirelatitrns amorrg trbtained data 
may suggest fruitful hvpotheses. The limitation arises from: (i) The 
inaliility of breakdowirs to explain causally found relationships or 
discrepancies; (2) The possible dependence of results on the com¬ 
plexity of the breakdown used. 

Respondents' statements do not necessarily predict their behavior 
or illuminate their motives or impelling stimuli. The direct cjuestion, 
“Dcj you intend to vote?” will yield about 85 to ejo {>er cent “Yes” 
answers, foi example, despite the fact that only about 50 per cent 
will actually vote.^^ Or we may be interested in an issue like, “What 
is the probability that a criminal will violate his parole?” It would 
seem pointless to try to find out the answer by putting the direct 
ejuestiem to the criminal. Instead, useful prognostic bases can be 
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eslahlished by studying poisons who aie and who are not parole 
violatois. C^oirelating jiaiole outcome with the individuars back¬ 
ground ladois such as type ol ciiiiie, education, intelligence, and 
chronological age, will indicate the lelative |)i('clicting utility of each 
index and make it possible to assemble a giouj) ol vaiiables that, 
taken in combination, will pi oxide an estimate ol piobable recidi¬ 
vism. Similaily, to deteimine the likelihood that an individual will 
vote, XVIite letteis to his Caingiessman, or become actixe in a desig¬ 
nated tvpe ol piessuie group, a uselul instiument loi piognostica- 
tion may be contiivc*cl by ielating the individuars chaiacteiistics to 
the activity in cjuestion. 

Such ielationshi])s may be exploied but not necessaiily xalidated 
bx bieakclown anaixsis as, let us suppose, in a poll taken on attitudes 
tow.ud and inlcamation about (lonmumism. We aie inteiested in 
linding out xxhetliei well inloimed people base moie or less laxoi- 
able attitudes towaid (iommunism. lo do this, we contiixe a bieak- 
down, setting up <i two w\ix table, loxxs giving \ai iation in one factoi, 
columns gi^ing dilierences in the othei. II we have asked a large 
numbei ol cjuestions ol manx people, xxe mav beliexe that oui 
measures ol attitudes and information aie sulhciently exact to 
xvaiiant the formation ol a numbei ol giadations lor each vaiiable 
Assume heic a simple lourlold table: 

Jnjni mattoii 

WeU-In^ormvd Badh Info) mrd 


'ittttudr 


lav()i ahh 
Ihijm’oinhle 


Imoiti the table we can infer relations belxveen the tw^o factors 
consideied. It is. hoxvevei, dangeious to assume that the relation is 
causal, that being well-inloimed, loi example, leads to a favorable 
attitude toward the Soviet Union because the data show’ persons with 
higher inloimational levels to have moie la\oicd)le attitudes. I'he 
1 elation may w’oik the othei wax; peihaps those with alreadv formu 
lated lavcuable attitudes are stimulated to accjuiie more inlormation. 
Or it may be that both lacrois aie ielated in a complex way to a 
ihiid variable or combination ol \ai iables giving lise to the obtained 
lelationship. 

This cauticm is well illustrated in a jienetrating study by I heodore 
M. Newcomb in which altitude climate was related to opinion. 
At Bennington College there had been found a high relationship 
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betwetii IcHoiable atntiulcs touaid the Spanisli I oyabsts and inlor 
mition (onceinini; the Spanish Cavil Wai, which was in pio^icss 
at the time ol the analvsis 1 he supeificial conclusion would be that 
attitude is determined by iv.iilable inloiination oi that inloiination 
is an outcome ol i lav or dilc attitude Howevei when attitude was 
correlated witli inlormation in <in experimental t»iotip at C atholic 
Univeisitv, the lindint’s were opposite in direction Unlavorable 
attitudes weie highh eorielated with inloiination 1 he thesis siig 
gested bv these results is that lioth .ittitude and inloiination aie 
aecjuiieel as related aspects of inclnidiial adjustment to the com 
munitv \ttitude chmile dilfeicd in the two communities smvtved 
and it was the local climate that give use to the lel itioiishijis 
diseoveied Newcomb suggests this geneiah/ation as a hypothesis 
lathei th.in a demonstrated eoiielusion 


It IS especially in suggesting hypotheses, 

not in proving their 

validity, th.it the breakdown is usehil lake 

a simple breakdown 

given bv Cantiil 




Do vou timik we nc Iikclv to have greater prosperity or another depression 

alter the pie sent w n^ 
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Evidently there is 

little relation between age and opinion on the 

question However, 

the breakdown on the same question may be 

complicated by mtiodueing economic status categoiies, thus 
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The interpretation changes. Sizable diflerences now occur, par¬ 
ticularly in the upper economic status category, where older people 
are more optimistic. In answer to the statistician’s dream is the 
regularity ot the increase in optimism among the members oi the 
iinder-‘^o gioup when they are compared by economic status. 

A first-order breakdown yielded one apparent meaning; a second- 
order breakdown produces another. One may be lr)rgiven the 
nagging suspicion that additional-order, more complicated break¬ 
downs, perhaps with variables not even considered, could again 
change the indicated significance of the results. 

Furthermore, the data, even if they give an unaltered picture with 
additional and finer breakdowns, do not answer the “why” of the 
obtained relations. I’o suggest that chronologica 1 age in particular 
economic categories is associated with certain attitudes is to suggest 
the lurther (]uestion as to why this should be the case. Vital cjuestions 
would, in any breakdown situation, have to be asked. Granted even 
a certain average relation between specified factors on some issues, 
why are there individual deviations Irom that average? Why the 
differences in relation on different issues? This general limitation of 
breakdowns is well stated by Childs: 

If, however, such factor's as age, sex, place of residence, and income are 
the factors which make our opinions what they are, how may we explain 
the fact that on many c]uestions we all think so nearly alike in spite of 
these differences? 

Furthermore, we find, after examining the returns, tliat on some (|ues- 
tions the extent of agreement is very great when the returns are classified 
accoiding to age levels, hut not when classifi(*d on the basis of income, sex, 
etc. I'his suggests that the influence ot these factors varies from question to 
c|uestion. 

To explain individual cases or average relations among variables, 
we can only formulate a hypothesis that would itself require 
investigation, perhaps by extended interview or other nonquantita- 
tivc devices. 

We see breakdowns, then, as a valuable device for studying 
opinion bases, but a device maximally useful in conjunction with 
additional methods. 

Write-ups are environmentally conditioned. Pollsters are people 
and upon them necessarily impinge the interests and preferences of 
the community. Because they are people, they have economic, po- 
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litical, and other values. From these consideialions emeiges the pos¬ 
sibility that those who inteipret poll data may inject into then data 
—with oi without awaieness-meanings and accents lesident not in 
the data, but in the anahst and the community. 1 he ni<ignitude of 
the pioblem tends to mount as the social iinj)oitance ol the poll 
data incteases. 

Two illustiations mav be gi\cn to cxemj)lilv conditioning in 
fluences upon pollsieis’ intetpietation and presentation of d.ita. One 
deals ^\ith a Woild Wat II siiivey peiloimed bv an Ameiican 
government agenc v to cleteimine cei tain attitudes ol Russian woikeis 
in waitnne Geiinanv; the othei is drawn fiom the tviiteups ol 
sutvevs bv conimeicial polling oigani/ations. 

(a) S()U-( ornnieu uil mcasinejncnt. Russian woikeis’ attitudes 

towaid Cieimans weie ineasuied dining the coinse ol an analysis 
of the efiects ol strategic bombing on Geiman moiale. 1 he example 
taken liom that study constitutes but a small poition ol the mlonna 
ticm assembled theie. The suivey indicated, in pan, that in 12 ol 
statements “mote Russians passed negative |udgmcnts on the Ciei 
mans than did eithei the Fiench 01 the Italians... the consistency 
of the dilleiences suggests a definite [anti-Geiman | bias on the pan 
ol the Russians.” In a piovocative leintei pi elation ol the Bombing 
Suivey data, psychologist H. L. Ansbachei suggests that the figuies 
indicate that “the Russians actually gave tlie most lasoiable judg¬ 
ment ol the Geimans.” Instancing the differing interpielation is the 
finding that 8| j)ci cent of the Russians believed the (ieimans 
considered the war Icjst e\en before the Normandy invasion. In con¬ 
trast, 75 per cent of the Italians and 71 per cent of the Fiench 
expressed this judgment in a cjuestionnaiie that they answered 
anonymously. The Bcmibing Survey interpretation? An anti-(;ierman 
attitude is being displayed by the Russians, lire Ansbachei interpre 
tation? I hat the Cieimans believed the war lost before the invasion 
“might not be an indictment oi them but rather a compliment to 
their good sense.” Ansbachei’s leinicipietation starts fioin the piem- 
ise that a favorable, sympathetic portrayal is given by desciiption 
of the Germans as active anti-Na/is whcj wanted no part in the war 
and who w^ere no better 01 worse than other people. Accepting that 
proposition, Ansbachei shows the Russians as drawing a picture of 
the Germans more favorable than that of the Italians or French. 
More Russians than Fiench or Italians thought the Germans blamed 
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the Nazi Party for starting the war. Under the Bombing Survey 
interpretation, this judgment values the Germans negatively. With 
the Ansbather approach, the judgment values the Germans posi¬ 
tively, for the Germans are thought not to be Nazis. 

If, says Ansbacher, his interpretation is more satisfactory than that 
provided by the Bombing Survey, a cjuestion arises: “How did the 
social scientists of the Bombing Survey see one meaning in the data 
whereas we today see another?’" Ansbacher’s hypothesis is that our 
wartime experience and information was such as to lead to the 
expectation that if any differences existed in attitudes toward the 
Germans by the groups surveyed, the Russian attitudes would be 
the least favorable. The survey data teiKled to be assimilated into the 
existing structure of l)eliefs held by the analysts. “Even in the case 
of social psychologists, new perceptions will be ‘distorted’ and 
influenced by the nature of the major cognitive structures.” 'Ehe end 
point is simple. Researchers, like other people, bring preconceptions 
to the analysis of data. Although they are conscious of the possibility 
and seek to avoid its effects, they may still have their pre-existing 
biases activated in a given survey or other situation. 

(b) ComrnrrrinI polling. A second example of possible environ¬ 
mental conditioning effects on survey analyses comes from profit- 
making polling organizations’ write-ups. For, it has been said, “the 
subtle selective and formative influences exercised consciously and 
unconsciously by those furnishing funds cannot be glossed over. 
Regardless of intent and honesty those influences are there.” 1 he 
major pollsters make their living by doing market research and 
ojiinion poll surveys for large (ommercial enterprises, llie news¬ 
papers and periodicals that publish theii write-ups are conservative, 
large-scale businesses. The commercial [)oll-taking organizations are 
themselves big business and, inesitably, are permeated with the 
ethos of right-of-center agencies and people. Fhat published polls 
must be influenced in a conservative direction is the necessary pie- 
suinption from this argument. 

Poll newspaper releases, with headlines written by the paper, tend 
to have their content summed up inaccurately. Despite such contracts 
as that of AlPO, which recpiires the body of releases to be printed 
without changes, and the 1 exas Poll contractual arrangement that 
new^spapers not violate the sense of the release, the polls have nothing 
to do wdth headlines. Even in the body of their releases, the polling 
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organi/ations must oversimplify and unduly enliven interpretations 
to catch readers. 

So goes one line of thinking. There is another that may be taken. 
The organi/ations to which the pollsters sell their services arc 
realists, bound to look with a keen and skeptical eye on what the 
pollsters hnd and say. 'hhe commercially minded gentry who are 
interested in the status and trend of opinions are searching for 
“facts, ’ not salve. Actually, then, say some, commercial sponsorship 
tends to promote care and accuracy in poll-taking and interpretation. 
Crossley observed in 1949 that “the total income Irom all the newS' 
paper polls we ha\c conducted since 19^^!) is very definitely less than 
the present income from one client.” In a comparable vein, Norman 
C^. Meiei.^"’ director of the Bureau of Audience Research at ihe State 
University of Iowa, objects to the notion that pollsters are “tycoons,” 
talks of the “modest cjuarters, the modest budgets, and the hard¬ 
working personnel” ol the public ojunion polls, and distinguishes 
between opinion polling and business research operations. 

What is nioie, goes the reply to the big-business-and-populari/ation 
attack, the necessity tor newspa[)er simplification and liveliness is a 
good, rather than an evil; it furthers public appreciation ol polling. 

One other virtue-impelling aspect cjf polls is tfiat theie are a 
number of such organizations, some of which, like N()R(], are not 
profit-making and have no need to “sell” their results. I hese enter¬ 
prises operate out in the open. I'heir statements are public. Piofcs- 
sional inspecticjii of their mateiials is invited; the })oIIsteis are 
professional people who pulilish often in professional journals and 
participate actively in professional meetings and societies. Results of 
polls may be cejmpared witli one another, and where an external 
criterion like an election can be established, they can be compared 
also with actuality. 

T he rumor early in the camjiaign of J9 ^jH, Ic^r examj>le, that Ropei 
had taken a poll that disclosed great strength lor Wallace but was 
kept secret at the insistence of Luce, Fortxnic magazine publisher, 
was patentlv ridiculous: Roper had already published results show¬ 
ing relative weakness lor Wallace; other polls were collecting Wal¬ 
lace data; Wallace himself could have assembled the information, 
had it been real, by hiring experts to do the job for him; existing 
Wallace strength could not be kept confidential; there were too 
many organizations searching fot accurate data and it was to» 
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Roper's advantage to be right, lor the sake ol his market research 
business and lor continuance of his excellent reputation, which 
would make more business lor him. Any pollster would have had to 
be not only dishonest, but an utter fool to undei take the impossible 
task ol keeping liis results buried. 

Nevertheless, the })olls have not always (omplctely exposed all 
they have done. It was only alter the 19/14 election, for instance, that 
disdosure w^as made of the interpretations that had entered into the 
announced AlPO figures. Questioning of Gallup by (Clinton P. 
Anderson, then chairman of the House Committee to Investigate 
(^amj>aign Kxpendittires, went as folhws: 

niK (.hairman: As I lecall the testimony ... was tliai sometime alter the 
conventions you printed a figure showing that the relative percentage was 
Roosevelt 51 and Dc*wey 49? 

i)R. GALLur: I’hat is right. 

I HI chairman: hut you had determined that the turn-out might be as 
low as 459,500,000 and that on tlie basis of a ‘59,500,000 turn-out you felt 
that a 2-{)er cent debit should be given the Roosevelt percentage, and that 
the tiue percentage was Roosevedt 55 and Dewey 47. 

UR. GALLUP: rhat is right. 

A technical committee* lor the (Congress,reporting on the Gallup 
testimcjny stated: 

The manner ot handling the adjustment for anticipated low election 
turn-out wliich lesullcd in a 2-peicent.ige-point subtraction Irom the 
estimated Democratic vote as repoitc*d in tlie actual canvass ol the voting 
population ol the thiee polls publi.shed piior to October 27, is subject to 
criticism. Wliile it is at least debatable whether or not such a subtraction 
was justified in the public at itm ol the early jiolls, the ])ublitation ol the 
estimates without specific mention of the character and magnitude of the 
subtraction may be cjucstioncd. 

I'he technical committee added: 

It is recogni/ccl that newspaper space limitations do not make practical 
the complete and detailed publication of all ol the adjustments made in 
the published opinion polls and election predictions. Morc‘over it is 
recognized that too much (|ualilic.ition ol the published results may create 
an unwarranted lack of confidence in the estimates and therefcjrc perhaps 
jeopardize polling enterprises. 

To meet the major criticism of polling publication practices, the 
committee proposed that releases contain “a statement to the efiFect 
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that various adjiistnicnts were made in building up estimates liom 
the earn ass lesuUs, and that the adjustments weie fully destiibed in 
a technical bulletin available upon letjuest.” 

The (hatge that pollsteis chose to follow jouin.distit lathei than 
scientific demands was lepeated in 1919. The )udi»ment that j)olls 
have not sufhcicntlv publici/ed theii maigin of enoi is .ilso often 
Noiccd. Ciallup’s replv,''’ deliveied at a })ost-i9}H clet tion pollsteis 
(onleience deserves quotation: “1 think that is a good point... we 
did do something about it . .. piobablv we should have enqiloyed 
some sound titicks kj go up and down the cities of this (ountiy 
bleating, ‘ 1 he Ciallup poll has an enor ol loin peuentage points. 
I he C^allup poll has an eiiot ol foui })cuentage points, (aossley 
too!’ ” 

Bv and laige, the pollsteis appeal to have made (onsideiable 
effort, within the fiamewoik of the neressitv ol (atdiing and holding 
leaders, to issue adecjuatelv inloimative leports. 1 hose lepoits lend 
to be substantiallv devoid ol lediniCiil and methodologual m.ittei, 
but the absence ol (omplicated m.iteiials appe.us to be a ielie\ ol 
populaii/ation ol poll lesultsoi, for that inattei, ol populaii/ation ol 
anvthing else. J he notion tint polling oigani/.itions sometimes 
twist their findings is iinsuppoited. Undoiibtediv populaii/eis of 
polls are affected bv the milieu in which thev work. But the direction 
and stiength ol the biasing lactois aie bv no means de.ii. AVe can be 
sure that such variables exist, l)ul piejuclicing factors in commercial 
polling are misleadinglv subsumed under the caption ol a jnofil 
motive. Piofits, reader shij). prestige-all may incie.ise with increased 
poll accuiacv lather than continuing subservience to an einplover 
assumed but ncjt proved to be dcmiinant and eagei to purvey mis¬ 
information. We may with confrdence conclude only that commer¬ 
cial poll cjTgani/ations’ write-ups aie inlluenccd by their value 
systems and the piessuies of the conrnuinity--and this is ecpially 
true for all social science data-gathering and analysis. 
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(Continued) 


Alternatives to polls 

Ml* IHons I OR TUF ARl’KAlSAL f)F PIIIU.IC OPINION ARl* ALL BIT LNNDMI-R- 

able. rhey aie limited only by the ingenuity ol the analyst and the 
extent to which he (an establish ap[)ro])riate situations to facilitate 
obscivation. evaluation, and recording. 

Arthur X. Hohombe^ repotted 2^^ wa^s ol measuring opinion 
suggested by political scientists a generation ago, and arranged the 
pioposals under lour headings: (i) Ollicial election returns. (2) 
Measining lair samples ol bodies ol opinion. Voluntary and 
spontaneous e\[)ressions of opinion (heatings, meetings, petitions, 
editorials, and so on), (.j) Prc^ceedings and lernaiks ol legislative 
and other repi esentative bodies 01 peojile. 

When J oin llarrisson ‘ set out to summari/e basic trends in 
I^ritish opinion, he drew not only upon available poll inloimaiion, 
but horn “mail bags ol newspapers, Members of Parliament, and 
commercial undertakings,” as well as from Mass-Observation find¬ 
ings. 

Leon S. Marshall,^ an American, portraying in the middle ol the 
twentieth centiny the development of eighteenth and eaily nine¬ 
teenth century public opinion in Manchester, used such sources as 
new^spapcr and pamphlet opinion, resolutions passed at public 
meetings, and the practical solutions to |)roblcms actually tried and 
proposed at the time and place studied. 

It has been reported that comedian Milton Rerle employs a person 
whose sole job is to w^atch eveiy show^ to clock laughs and report on 
the actor’s perlormance. I’his is a techniejue no different in essence 
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from The New York 'Times applause (hart showing Congressional 
1 espouse to rruman’s speech early in 1949.“* 

Ihe maiiifokl nieasurement devices available may be classified 
on tlie basis of objectivity, soince ol data, tethnic|ue of collecting 
the desired intoimation, or othci criteria. Here, we shall use six 
groupings, with method o( gatheiing the data as the governing 
standard loi diflerentiating among the groupings: scales; tests; 
informal and depth interviews; mailed cjucstionnaires; mass observa¬ 
tion; content analysis. Each is discussed below. 

Scales 

Under this rubric, in gcneial, is the use of sheets ol paper on which 
arc re<oi'ded a number ol statements to each of which a response is 
obtained from the persons whose ojiinions or attitudes are souglu. 
Items going into the scale vary in lavorableness or unfavorableness 
toward the particular issue or matter being measured. From the 
aggregate and distribution of individuals’ indicated approval or dis- 
a[>prov'al of the statements in the scale, their opinion or attitude is 
deduced. 

Four principal approaches to scaling may be taken. I'wo, the 
I'hurstone and Likert methods, were developed by psychologists and 
have been used widely for many years. 1 lie other two technicpies, 
developed by sociologists Gunman and La/arsleld, are recent 
methcxlological c on tri but ions. 

'J'o devise by any methejd a scale to gauge, let us say, attitude 
toward television, the analyst would, after analyzing and conceptual¬ 
izing his jiroblem, collect a great number of varying assertions, such 
as: “Television is a great threat to intelligent living”; “Fhe great 
values of television far outweigh its possible evils.” 

In the technic[ue devised by 'Fhurstone, a large number of “ex 
perts” or judges scjit these items into, say, eleven piles ranging in 
position from extreme approval to extreme disapproval. The judge 
places in any particular pile items that in his estimation represent a 
particular degree of approval or disapproval. In practice, many of 
the statements classified by the judges will have to be discarded be¬ 
cause they turn out to be ambiguous, nondiagnostic, or irrelevant. 
Included in the final scale product are only those items upon w^hose 
valuation the judges substantially agree, and whose scale values can 
be arranged into a series with the individual items spread out to 
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indicate vaiying degrees ol £a\or or disfavor of the niattei under 
(onsideiation. 

dhe scale \alue assigned to any item is the median location ol the 
item. Foi e\amj)le, a statement mav he classified h\ one judge as 
belonging in Categoty 9, by anothei in 8, by anothei in 7. A((oiding 
to these judges, the medicin scale \alue is 8. But if one judge weie 
to classif) the item in Ciroiip 9, anothei in .p and anothei in i, we 
should regald the item as unsatisfactory. The median scoie ol ] is 
so ambiguous as to lelei. possibl}, to maikedh diffeient opinions. 
Usual scales include about 20 items altei the sotting pi01 ess Inis been 
completed and unsatisfactory items ha\e been eliminated. In the 
administiation of the scales, the subject lesponds to indi\idual items 
b) indieating agieement 01 appro\al, dej^ending upon thewoidingof 
the statement. 

ReMsions of the dliuistone technicjue have been pioposed b\ a 
number of psychologists and sociologists. 1 he method suggested bv 
Likeit entails lefinement of the agiee clisagi(‘e dichotomv. Respond¬ 
ents check foi each statement one cjf five lesponses. stiongly appiove, 
appiove, undecided, clisappiove, stiongl) clisappiove. Instead of 
iiaving judges estimate the extent to which individual statements 
reflect one 01 anothei attitude as in the Ihuistone apjnoach, the 
Likeit method dej>ends on em|)iiical ti^out of items. Altei tent.itiveh 
included scale items aie collected, the anal>st submits them to a 
laigc gioup of people who late their degiee of apptoval of each 
statement. I hese latings aie cjuantified by weights of i, 2, }, 01 5 to 

coiresjiond with the extent of disappioval 01 apjnoval lespondents 
have indicated. '1 hen each individual is given a total scoie consisting 
of the sum of the weightings ol his items. I he incliv idmil, foi 
example, who answeied lout items in a mannei to c iii) weights ol 
5, 3, 4, and would have a score foi those fcjui items of 15. 

To deteiinine which of the items aie to be included in the final 
scale, the coirelation is computed between item sccjies and total 
scores lor the group of lespondents. For example, we may divide 100 
lespondents into two groups on the basis of their total scores. One is 
the more favoiable, the other the less favorable toward the issue 
under analysis. We assume that a diagnostic item is one where the 
individual has given an answer in agieement with the categoiy to 
which he has been assigned as a result of his ies|>onscs to all the items 
as a whole. The mcjst diagnostic statements—those corresponding 
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most closely with total scores—are selected for inclusion in the finally 
adopted scale of perhaps twenty items. 

Much experimentation performed with both the Thuistone and 
Likert approaches indicates that scores on the two types of scales 
seem to be com})arahle. Lheir use has been extensive and important, 
especially in comparing different groups in regard to their attitude 
on particular issues and (cimparing the same group before and after 
exposing them to some stimulus like a movie or printed material. 
Use of scales for comparisons helj>s to meet one of the major techni> 
cal strictures of the scaling methods. This criticism is focused around 
the cpiestion of the meaning of the scale zero-point and the conse- 
cjuently anibigucjus significance of the exact final numerical measures. 
An individuars attitude rates 8, let us say, in favoring some idea. But 
what does 8 mean on a scale? It is not twice the favor exhibited by the 
individual who rates 4; it is a numerical indicator of the concensus 
ol judgments of certain persons in the Fhurstone techniejue and, in 
the Likert method, is an outcome of somewhat elaborate computa¬ 
tions performed with ejuite arbitrary item weight and empirically 
ascertained U^tal score as the point of reference. What meaning, in 
any case, may be given to an attitude of zero is not an issue with 
which tve concern ourselves here. We would need to know the 
significance of zero to know the absolute meaning of 8 or any other 
scale value. Lo know the relative meaning of a scale value, however, 
we reejuire infoimation only of an order enabling us to make com¬ 
parisons. Wc can say, for instance, that cjiic person is taller than 
another without knowing just how tall either is, that is, how much 
cither deviates from zero in height. Similarly, with the use of the 
d hurslone and Likert scales we can judge that one person, compared 
to another, shows a greater degree of an attitude or manifests less 
change after witnessing an incident, listening to a radio program, or 
being exposed to some other experimental stimulus. 

But is it a single attitude that is measured by a scale? An indi¬ 
vidual agrees, for example, with the statement that "the government 
should pay money to farmers to keep prices down." Agreement with 
this proposition may carry different meanings to different respond¬ 
ents. Fcjr one individual, assent is a reflection of his attitude to 
farmers, for another it represents approval of any device at all for 
lowering his cost of living, for still another it means that the role of 
government is to calibrate economic rewards and deprivations. In 
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the concrete application of a scale consisting of a number of incli- 
vicinal items, the end identihcation of the individual’s attitude 
toward what is being measured is possibly an admixture. Intertwined 
with the apparent attitude valuation may be measurements of 
distinct attitudes varying among individuals, lliis problem, which 
we have met previously in the consideration of poll questions, raises 
the issue of whether it is meaningful to rate people from high to low 
with reference to a particular set of items in a scale. 

ScalograjTi or scale analysis, a new method originated by sociologist 
Louis Guttman,^ and extensively used in Army research during 
World War 11 , has been proposed as a device for meeting this issue. 
I'he technicpie, says Guttman, “affords a rigoious test for the exist¬ 
ence of single-meaning for an aiea and provides a rank order of 
individuals for such areas as are found scalable. ” 

Basic to Guttraan scale theory is the concept of sampling the 
attitude or opinion universe. “An unlimited number ol questions 
could be asked in any area; the problem is one ot selecting a sample 
of questions which are representative of all possible (questions that 
might have been asked.” The theory holds tJiat if all the ejuestions 
in a scale deal with a single opinion variable, the same rank cmler 
of respondents will be obtained no matter what sample ol questions 
is asked, no matter what form the question has, no matter what its 
bias. Ideally, scales derived from scalogram analysis have the 
property that responses to individual items are reproducible from 
the scale scores. I’his characteristic follows from the scalogram 
hypothesis that “the items have an order such that, ideally, persons 
who answer a given question favorably all have higher lanks on the 
scale than persons who answer the same ejuestion unfavorably.” 

Knowing a person’s score on a Guttman scale, we know the items 
to which he has responded favcjrably and those to which he has 
reacted unfavorably. The logic is illustrated by a three-item test. 
Supj>ose that an American is given an information test of three items: 

(a) Who is pTosidcrit of the United States? 

(I?) Who was Woodrow Wilson? 

(c) What is the basis on which Marbury v. Madison was decidc^d? 

These items would probably form a Guttman scale. If all answers art 
counted dichotomously as either right or wrong, some people in the 
community would get no answers riglit, some would get one, some 
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two, and some all three. I'hose who obtained correct answers for 
item (b) would very probably have also been right for item (a) ; 
those who were correct lor item (c) would almost undoubtedly 
have given right answers for (a) and (b) as well. Mathematically, 
the possible combinations of right and wrong answers are 2.^ Where 
(a), (b), and (c) are the items and R and W represent right and 
wrong answers to each of the three items, the mathematical pos¬ 
sibilities are: 
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Although there are eight possibilities by mathematical computa¬ 
tion, theie are only four when the Guttman scale is built: 
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Counting every right response as one point, the possible scores are 
o, 1,2, or 3.1 hose who get a question right have higher scale scores 
than do people who get the question wrong. For example, with a 
score ol 2, the individual has items (a) and (b) right, and (c) 
wrong, rhe per.son scoring 1 has item (a) right and (b) and (c) 
wrong. 1 his follow^s from the ideal Guttman scale property pre¬ 
viously identified, that tlie items are so ordered that all people 
responding aflirniatively to a particular question rank higher on the 
scale than tho.se who do not answer affirmatively. 

In scalogram analysis, no knowledge of right and wrong answers 
is needed to establish a proper order among the people whose 
answers are scaled; the example cited is intended to illustrate the 
definiteness of meaning of Guttman scale scores. 

To determine whether a series of questions forms a scale in which 
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(juestion responses are reprodiu iblc irom scale scores, lour difiereiu 
wavs ol computation ha\e been used. They aie somewhat too techni¬ 
cal lor description here and the inteiested student is urged to consult 
wiitings on the subject for lurther inlcnmation. 

Guttman scale })ioponents argue that scalogiam anaKsis has 
considciable values. Uses in polls as well as stales include: (i) 
Precision ol meaning ol scale scoies. We have lull knowledge ol the 
place ol e\eiy item in the attitude stiuctiire measuied. (2) Helj) in 
defining pioblems. For example, the analyst may think he is dealing 
with one \ariable and find, aftei scale analysis, that he has seveial. 
(^) Help in (juestion construction. Any ejuestion woiding that 
innoduces a \aiiable other than that intended by the analyst (loi 
instance, bias, changed meaning) can be detected bv scalogtam 
analysis. (4) Help in obtaining many opinion measuies. Pet a use 
scaled opinions and attitudes can be lepresented by only a lew 
ejuestions, a great many attitudes can leadily be measuuTl in a 
single study. 

Essentially, the Guttman scale defines indi\idiials' attitudes as 
their obser\ed responses to a group ol ejuestions. Recently a dillerent 
way of dealing with the pioblem ol scaling attitudes has been ])io 
posed. Called latent stiuctuie analysis and clc'\el()j)ecl by Paul La/ats 
leld,'^ the approach consicleis obseived or manifest resj)onses as 
cues to incli\icluals’ attitudes. Attitudes theinsehes are clefiiu'cl in 
teims of inlerences liom the nianilest data given by the individual 
in resjxinding to attitude ejuestions. According to this theory, an 
inclivicluars resjionsc to an attitude ejuestion has two comjxinents. 
One is a nianilestation of a latent attitude charac tei istic; the othei 
is an attitude manifestation sj>ecific to the ejuestion. The jnime task 
of latent attribute analysis is to identify the common latent content 
of various attitude ejuestions lor the jiuijiose of ananging lesjxmcl- 
ents on an attitude scale. The comj)licatecl mathematics ol the 
analytic process have been set forth in a sumrnaiy report cjf attitude 
lesearth during Wen Id War 11. 

Both the scalcjgrarn and latent attribute analysis techniejues are 
new and, as the World War 11 .summary volume on attitude reseaich 
methodology indicates, "there is still lelatively little which has 
siilhciently passed out of the realm ol controversy to reach a defini¬ 
tive textbook stage.” We have briefly lefened to the Guttman and 
Lazarsfeld methods j^rincipally to .suggest something of the recent 
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conceptual and technical concerns of psychologists and sociologists 
interested in scaling and scaling theory. 

VVa^.s 

C. Robcit Pace," a psychologist, labels as a situations test a 
cpicstionnaiie in which respondents ate recjuiicd to indicate w^hat 
they woidcl do in diffeient hypothetical situations. Phiasing of 
cjuestions in teiins ol action and doing is precisely wdiat Link and 
Fieibeig lecoininend iindei the head of “behavioi istic teiininology'’ 
as a cl(‘\ice to inipiove coinentional polling picxedure. “Test,” 
e\identlv, ina^ be \aiiouslv inteiptetcd. It nuiy include controlled 
situations in which subjects leact to eithei oi both \crbal and non- 
\eibal lepiesentations by means of wiitten. spoken, or beha\ioral 
1 espouses. Scales are ahvavs wiitten instnnnents ccjiisisting of a 
nunibei ol statements to which people respond by signilying agree¬ 
ment OI disagreement. A scale is one t)pe ol test; other forms of tests 
have been contrived to inclease the likelihood that the data result¬ 
ing tiom the test application will efiectively show what the respond¬ 
ent thinks or feels, 

I he persistent object ol the test makers has been to set up situa¬ 
tions in which people react without awraieness ol just what it is that 
the expel imentei is getting at, sometimes w ithout knowing that they 
aie in a test situation at all. 

One investigatoi,' utili/ing an eiioi-dioue iedinujue, constiucted 
a sei ies ol items w ith alici nate choices lor answeis. Both choices weie 
incorrect, being either ecjuidistant lioin the truth oi the tiuth being 
indeterminable. Jn efiect, lespondents were forced into error in the 
selection ol the so-called inlonnation test items. I'ests weie developed 
on Russia and on labor management. Examples oi items used are: 

A\cragc* weekly wage of the war worker in 1945 was (1) (2) $57 

Russia's removal of heavy industry fioni Austria was (1) legal (2) illegal 

In the case of the weekly wage item the tiuth was midway between 
the options suggested. In the item on Russia, the facts were indeter¬ 
minable. The alternative chosen by the subject is taken to provide 
insight into his altitudinal disposition. 

Another writer uses a similar conceptual approach. I'he method 
is built upon Freud’s dictum: “Back of every error is a repression, 
more accurately stated: The enor conceals a falsehood, a dis 
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figuremerit which is ultimately based on repressed material/’ lliis 
Fieudian error technique was developed to determine attitudes of 
heads of public agencies toward minority groups. (Collected by the 
investigator were such data as whether the clej^artmerit head remem¬ 
bered his appointment with the experimenter, whether the aciminis 
trator asked for descriptive materials, whether the agency chief was 
ill at ease or tense, and frequency and context c^l slips of the tongue 
by the department head. 

Closely related to these indirect devices is the projective method. 
Here, the subject supplies meaning and interpretation to a neutral 
or ambiguous stimulus. The assumption is that what an individual 
reads into a quite meaningless stimulus is a reflection ol his inner 
intellectual and attitudinal patterns, dhe projective test originated 
by Hermann Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist, utili/ecl a series ol ten 
ink blots. People called upon to interpret the Rorschach test are 
supposed to project their personalities into the interpretation. One 
person, expiessing an integrating attitude, sees the blot as a whole; 
anotlier, indicating an analytic attitude, tends to perceive the blot in 
terms c^f detail. Individuals vary in seeing combinations ol color, 
form, motion, and other characteristics ol the blot. What they see 
provides cues to these individuals' personality make-up—for example, 
their realism and emotional abnormalities. 

An example of projective testing on controversial matters is 
Proshansky’s test lor getting at attitudes toward labor. Magazines 
and newspapers were culled to lex ate pictures ol social conflict 
situations. Included in the test were those pictures that were 
ambiguous with respect to outcome, indicating neither victory nor 
defeat for the labor cause. Pro.shansky comments that “A lew other 
pictures having nc 3 thing to do with labor were added to disguise our 
purpose.” Subjects were asked to give a detailed account of what 
they thought the picture represented or to make up a story about 
each picture. 

How revealing can be such a device is illustrated by citation of 
one subject’s reaction: “Home ol a man on relief—shabby—dresses 
poorly. Scene is probably in a shack down South. Also might be the 
home of some unemployed laborer. Horrible housing conditions. 
Why don’t the government provide for these people? I'he ordinary 
worker is always forgotten and allowed to rot.” Proshansky suggests 
that subsequent research with the use of this general device might 
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include showing motion pictures oi street scenes that are to be 
explained and recalled perhaps twcntydour hours later. 

In another research investigation ol leadership identification and 
acceptance, Emily L. Ehle used projective devices consisting of 
sentence (omplction and pictorial representations. These methods 
appear to be adaptable to attitude and opinion study, below is an 
example ol the pictures used in the study. 



'rhe intrr\ie\\(*? sa\s *‘Heu' a pictuu' of a of people and ooother 

pel son Someone in the nou'd is answennif. What will he say?" 


Ehle comments that respontlents seem to enjoy working wdth 
pictures, that the pictures tend to e\oke rich and psychologically 
significant answers Ironi interviewees. The sentence completion 
approach also used as a projective method is illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing item: 

In an emergency we need a leader who_, 

Remarking that application of projective tests to public opinion 
problems can only be invented, Lazarsfeld gives an example of 
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how a projective test might test people s attitudes toward public 
administration. The experimenter could “Tell a short story of a 
successful public official who was suddenly dismissed. What was the 
reason? Was he found to be corrupt? Or was he the victim of a 
political intrigue? Or didn’t he agree with the government’s policy?’’ 

Not yet widel) tried out in mass opinion ineasuiement, projective 
technicjues have been called “a grand field lor lesearch.” Paper, 
print, and pictures are used in these indiiec l and projective methods. 
Always the objective is to attain greatei situational realism by 
examining what people do and say in actual or neai-actual ciicuin- 
stances contrived by the experimentei, or by observing and recoiding 
responses as they octui under predetennined conditions. 

I'he jiossibility of using miniatuie lile situations was desciibed by 
Galton in the late ninetc'enth centiuv: 

Kiiiergc^ncies need not be waited lor. the) can be extempoiisc'd; tiaps 
as it were can l)e laid. Thus a gicat iiilei whose* word can make or mai a 
sul)jett*s loTtune, wants a secret agent and tests his character during a 
single interview’. He contrives by a lew minutes’ cjuestioning, temptation 
and show’ of displeasure, to turn his chaiacter inside out, exciting in tiiiii 
his hopes, tear, zeal, loyaltv. ambition, and so forth. Ordinars ofiservers 
W'ho stand on a far lower jiedestal, cannot hof>e to e.xcite the same tension 
and outfiurst of feeling in tfiose whom ihev examine, but they can obtain 
good data in a more leisurely w’ay. 11 they are unable to note a man’s 
conduct under great trials for want of opportunity, they may do it in 
small ones ... 

A method supposed to have been used in Nazi Germany merits 
mention. Behind bulletin boards on which notices were posted theie 
was .secreted a wire retoider. Remarks elicited by the mateiial posted 
were thus directly recorded. 

Inasmuch as wffiat people say to one another is an index ol their 
attitudes and opinicjns, conversation content, as overheard in the 
community without the intrusion ol interviewTis, allords a methcxl 
for measuring opinions. Called by Murphy, “one of the best explcrred 
of group phencjmena,’’ the .study of conversations in the community 
at large oi in particular places or under special circumstances 
repre.serits a kind oi informal and idatively uncontrolled test 
method lor probing public opinion. 

What characterizes the test technique ol gauging jrublic opinion 
is, essentially, the effort tcj find out w'hat people think or feel without 
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asking them directly ioi their opinions on the object of the investiga¬ 
tion, It is an aj)pioa(h that, stressing realism and obliqueness, has 
(onsideiabl(‘ j)i()inise ol jriosiding Iruitlul data. 

l)rl>fh niteixncxinug 

Depth inteiviews liave been pioposetl as a device for piobing 
jreople’s basic ideas, as a leclinique foi digging deeply into the 
lespondent’s iiiind. It is one methodological answer to the chaige 
that pid)lic ojjinion ineasinement gets at siipeificial data. Depth 
intei views may consume several houis in contiast to the live to 
thiiiy minutes oi so taken by the usual poll inteivicw. In the Kin¬ 
sey stud> ol the sexual behavior oi the human male, 521 items 
weie included loi investigation. However, since people weie c|ues 
tionecl only about those matters with which they had had specific 
expel lence, the actual number oJ items covered in each case was 
neaiei ^^00. Not that a vei> gieat number ol questions must be 
included in the depth intei view. Tlie interviewer can ask a rclativelv 
small numbcM ol cpiestions if he can get the lespondent to talk 
lelevainly and at length to illuminate the genesis, direction, and 
stiength ol his cjpinions on the issue under consideration. I’hc dejrth 
intei view may piocccd eitlier by asking a gieat number ol detailed 
questions or by a much smallei number ol open questions. 

l.a/aisleldd' in a peiceptive analysis of the detailed interview, 
has suggested that a comprehensive objective questioning approach 
can attain the same goals at which the open-ended interview aims. 
Devices like an interlocking system of poll cpiestions, check lists, 
scales, and projective tests, when used in combination with one 
anothei, can skirt the difficulties ol the customary poll method while 
taking on the prime advantages ol the open interview^ in depth 
analysis. 

Adaptations ol the usual detailed interview^ approacfi are possible. 
One technicpie, jrossessing expeiimental situation ieatuies, was used 
by John Gunther in collecting material lor his massive book, 
Insidt* U.S.A. Gunther’s tac tic was ‘‘to try to have some one in each 
community that he visited arrange a dinner at which the local 
tycoon, the biggest union man in town, the local chairmen ol both 
political parties and the editors ol the rival newspapers would all 
be present.’* Once this heterogeneous group was assembled he would 
start the ball rolling by asking innocently, “Who runs this town. 
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anyway?” Then he’d sit back and spend the rest of the evening taking 
“notes on the ensuing argument.” This was but one technique— 
Gunther mentions that he took notes of talks with some 900 
people. His notes came to more than one million words. I'wo or 
three main questions were put recun ingly by Gunther: 

What makes your state (or city, or (onimunity) distinctive? If you had 
five minutes at the bar of heaven to describe the difference between 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, or Georgia and Alabama, what would you 
say? What does your state (or city, or (ommunity, or agricultural area) 
contribute to the lile of the nation as a whole? What is it likrf Above all, 
who runs it? What are the basic and irreversible sources of social 

power, economii power, political power? 

Gunther’s study was extensive, large-scale; he covered the nation 
himself, stopping at particular places only lor brief periods of time. 
Illustrative of the microscopic approach in which a community is 
studied lor a long time by a large number of investigators is the 
Yankee City series of publications, lonesxnller^' for example, \vas 
studied over a period of several years with the use of detailed inter¬ 
viewing methods in addition to a host of other technical de\ ices. 

The great technical difficulty of depth questioning is, typically, 
that interviewers may use faulty judgment in asking follow'-up 
cjuestions or fail accurately to capture respondents’ replies. .Mso 
present is the practical j^roblein ol securing any consid(*iabIe number 
of persons for depth interviewing on a large-scale basis, as, toi 
example, in national coverage ol public opinion measurement on 
many issues. Jiie method seems to be most feasible in dealing with 
relatively small groups arrd in ccjmparativcly circimrscr ibed situa¬ 
tions, as in the Kinsey analysis of sexual behavior or the airalysis of 
a given community, such as Jones»>ille. 

Mail questionnaires 

One w^ay of finding out what people think is to send them 
questionnaires through the mails. Our previous discussion of poll 
question and sampling design is relevant to the formulation of mail 
cjuestionnaire content and the deteiTnination of per sons to whom the 
questionnaire is to be sent. Although they promise economy and 
convenience and eliminate the interviewer bias factor, mail cjuestion- 
naires possess special difficulties. We are concerned here with a 
description of major difficulties and the ways of meeting them. 
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Unfortunately (Irom the viewpoint of the researcher), not all 
the people who receive questionnaires return them. "I’he central 
problems are two: Insuring that respondents will be typical of the 
population to which the analyst wishes to generalize; obtaining the 
infoimation desired. 

Those who reply to questionnaires are likely to have character¬ 
istics dillerent from the whole group receiving the (juestionnaire. 
1 hey tend to be more interested in the issue under investigation, more 
extreme in their judgments, and nonrepresentative in educational 
status, income level, and other respects. Katz and Cantril found 
that less than 20 pei cent of mail ballots are usually returned in 
public oj^inion jk)11s. I hose who replied tended to be males, to 
ha\e St long and extieme opiniems, to be better educated, and to be 
on a highei level economically, llius, persons who were reformers 
or ladicals tended to be dispiopcjrtionately represented in the 
replies in compaiison with people wdio were lukewarm or undecided. 

Peuemage^s ol leplies may be increased by having cjucstionnaires 
spoiivsored by high-piestige organizations, by making the cjucstion- 
naiie atliactise and easy to fill out, by enclosing stamped self- 
addressed envelopes, by piomising lespondents copies of obtained 
data, by accompanying the cjuestionnaire with a fervid plea iox 
looperation, by asking lew and simple qitestions, by sending one or 
mole lollowup let tens to noniespoiidents, and so on. J'hese devices, 
it wdll be noted, cener a variety of phases of the questionnaire proc¬ 
ess: the physical preparation of the cjuestionnaire, the selection 
and jjlnasing ol content, the establishment of stimuli to motivate 
the individual to lespond, the icnewed eflort to maximize replies. 

Almost ahvays, nevertheless, a sizable fraction of the sample 
wTitten to will not answer. I hc problem is aggravated lurther by 
ihe fact that the analyst may be misled by the returns he does 
receive. He is raiely certain of the meaning intended by respondents 
when they give specified answxTs. 7 he likelihood of such uncer¬ 
tainty is decreased in the spoken interview w^here there is oppor¬ 
tunity to canvass ambiguities and exotic respondent interpretations. 

Even wheic leplies are apparently unequivocal, they may mis¬ 
represent actuality. Exemplilying this point is a study by the 
l>sychologist Richaid La Piere.'^- Traveling through the United 
Stales, LaPieie and a Chinese couple stopj)e(l at (ifi sleejiing places 
diul 18^ eating jdaces. ()nl> once w'cre they refused service. After- 
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wards, the proprietors ol these places were mailed questionnaires to 
find out whether they would “accept membeis ol the Chinese race 
as guests in your establishment.” In response, per cent of the 
restaurants and 92 per tent of the sleeping places Naid they would 
not serve or accoinmodate (Jiinese people. Analogous cjuestionnaire 
replies weie given by a contiol group ol esiablishmenls not visited. 
While this study points up the potential gap between expiessed 
attitudes and behavior, it also illustrates the possible invaliditv ol 
replies to mail (juestionnaites. 

The ven piocess of tiding to inctease the nuinbei ol lejtlies inav 
influence the findings. 1 be individual, lot instance, who is motivaU'd 
to answer the questionnaiie by the pioinisc* ol seeing the end iej)oii 
may tend to have atypical opinions. Mote impoitant is the necessiiv 
ol having lew and simple c|uestions—a veiitable qua rion ol mail 

(|uesti(mnaiies—which reduces the amount and })ossibly the cjuality 
ol the available data. 

In concrete practice, the analyst v\ho is interested in precise 
results is likely to avoid the use of mail cpiestionnaires. Where he 
does utilize them, he may preler to send cpiestionnaiies to a relativelv 
small group so that he can use evei\ device to reaclr the closest 
practicable apprcjximaticjn to a too per cent letinn. He may also 
profitably use the mail cjuestionnaire approach only in the jrarticiilai 
circumstance of a special sample. 7 'hiis, il he is dcring a study ol 
”e\|)crt” opinions on certain propaganda matters, he may send 
cjuestionnaires to members of a sexial science association prolession- 
allv interested in projraganda. 

In any case, the comjxtent analyst will devise additional checks 
to verify his data and increase their adecjuacy. Such checks include: 
(1) T ryout of cjuestionnaires. He may administer tlie tjuestionnaire 
personally to a sub-grcjup of lesjjondents to detect unanticijrated 
quirks. Or he may send out only a few cjuestionnaiies before attempt¬ 
ing to reach the entire sample, in this way allowing opperrtunity to 
inspect early returns as a kind of field tryout and pretest of the 
Cjuestionnaire content and make-up; (2) (amibinatiori ol question¬ 
naire and interview. He may interview a grouj) of respondents to 
see whether the interview results coincide with the ejuestiernnaire 
returns; (3) Divisicxi of cjuestionnaires into various groujring ac¬ 
cording to the time of their return. “H a trend in the distribution of 
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leplies according to time of arrival is perceived^ or if the distribu¬ 
tion of the re{)lies of the late respondents differs markedly from 
that ol the eaily respondents, bias is picsumed to exist.” "* An at¬ 
tempt can then be made to collect for the bias by measuring its 
extent. 

(Nearly, mail cpiestionnaiies are no quick way ol accumulating 
a mass ol accurate inloimation. Used with proper cautions, how- 
e\er, they can lurnish the student economically with valuable data. 

Mass-Ohse) itaiioii 

Mass Obseivation is a British organization for the assessment of 
public opinion."^ Founded by lorn Harrisson and Chailes Made, 
\f () staited woik in England in ic^y. Its object “was to develop 
new «ippioacht‘s to the study ol habits, lives, and beliels of the 
Biitish, and to use the technicjiie ol .inthropology, hitherto used in 
studying distant and little-known laces, on the people at home.” 
M-O uses standaul iniei viewing and opinion sampling methods and 
has, in addition, leciuited a National Panel of Observeis who report 
on theii own opinions and subjective reactions in addition to 
supplying lesults ol obsenations of other persons. Through these 
technicpies, M-() “seeks to get at the depth and duality of opinion, 
to find out what people are thinking and doing piivately, among 
their Iriencls, in their homes, and in their own minds.” M-O, 
evidently, is not a distinct method like mail questionnaires as against 
depth interviewing. Rather, it is a group of approaches, making use 
ol a variety of species of data gathered in different wtivs, emphasizing 
situational realism. 

FXernpIilying M-O’s work is a survey to determine whether the 
English public understood the language and presentation of the 
Ciovernment’s White Paper on Production. Entitled The Battle for 
Output, the publication was a popular version of a government 
document and featured a colored cover pictorially representing a 
man trying to do his work, but being pulled down by red tape. Mass 
observers discussed the cover “with all sorts of citizens,” with results 
like these: 

“It’s a chart like and that’s a pulley. Let's see jiow—that’s a red line, 
isn’t it? And he is red—that means he is either a Labor man, Socialist or a 
("ommunist. The pulley and rope are blue so that must be the Tories and 
the l.abor man is trying to pull them down-“ 
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“Would the man be hanging himself maybe? It’s a crane like.’’ 

“The red line 1 should think is for danger and the [redj man ])iilling up 
the hook looks as though he was in danger. Some sort of exercise perhaps.’’ 

Another example of an M-O survey was the use of observational 
technique in studying people’s attitudes and behasior on Septernbei 
12, when Hitler in a threatening speech annoiuued that the 

“oppression’’ of Sudeten Germans in C/eihcjslovakia must end. 
Observers covered all the focal points in London wliere crowds 
gatliered. An excerpt from one repoit stated: 

Then into Piccadilly. Here we sec the first of the vans with the placard on 
the side; it screeches as it brakes to the kerb. The sellers make* a dive to the 
back of the van, twelve of the*m all waiting to gral) their liundles. 'riic 
men are not slow’ to stand behind thcmi, not asking tor either of tlie three 
papers, they take the one it happens to be, it’s the Arming AVies. I’he 
sellers shout, “Here you are, lady, all about the Great vSpeech.’’ then calling 
out at the top of their voices “Hitler threatens the G/C'chs,” “Hiilei will 
fight,” “Here it is at last. Hitler’s gieat speech,” “Read the yellow dog’s 
s])eech,” then to one of the men a seller said, “The bastard.” 

M-O’s niethcjcls lack tlic‘ meticulou.s quantitative and objective 
stress ol American analyses. M*0 data are, however, vivid and 
realistic-looking and embody the results of a multiple approach to 
measuiemeiit and evaluation ol public opinion. 

Content analysis 

The problem in content analysis is to find out hoxv ?nurh of what 
is presented how. Benjamin A. (>o!ien,"^ United Nations Assistant 
Secretary General for Pufrlic Infoimation, leports that through 
information centers scattered over the world, V. N. studies repre¬ 
sentative newspapers, radio programs, books, and other media in 
order to summarize world public opinion. Polls are used by U. N. to 
check on the resultant evaluation of world opiniem. 

Content analysis measures what is portrayed in written, pictorial, 
or other materials. Interest is in knowing what ideas or symbols or 
other subject matter are set forth, the relative stress of the varying 
subject matter, and the mode ol treatment of the content included. 
I’he major content analyzed in any investigation will normally be 
data embodied in print, radio and television, and fdm. However, it 
is possible to apply the principles and method to materials other 
than those of the mass media—in letters found on the persons of 
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captured enemy soldiers, for example, or even in the observation 
and recording of events. 

In this discussion, we sfiall consider two aspects of content 
analysis: values and techniques. 

Values. Analysis ol printed cii othei materials to measure public 
opinion assumes that theii content actually dcjcs reflect public 
opinion, d he c|uestiouable charactei of this assumption in applica¬ 
tion to general o))inion is evident. Nevei theless, cemtent analysis 
l^ossesses two considerable values. It is helpful in siudving the 
opinions ol particular imjioitant publics and it facilitates thorough¬ 
going irnestigation of the whole public o}utiion and propaganda 
proc ess. 

(a) Study of p) ojuigaudists' opinions. Content analysis afloids an 
initial and ciude point of departure in enabling the investigator to 
make inlererues concerning the beliefs and sentiments of miijor 
categoiies ol would-be opinion molders. llie assumption is that the 
piopagandist’s opinions peimeate his mareiials. dlie peimeation 
may be mote oi less extensive, and may or may not accoid with the 
piopagandisi’s behasioi, but always, intrushely or subtly, the 
piopagandist’s altitudes arc at least imjdicit in what he issues. 

An example of the use ol content analysis is given by the case of 
William Dudley iVlley, head ol the totalitaiian organization called 
the Sihei Shirts.-'' Pelley had used as a piopaganda instrument a 
publication named The Gahhuw. Each item in a huge number of 
issues ol The Gahleaji was classified and the resulting tabulation 
was c'om{)aied with piopaganda issuing from the Genuan radio and 
press. Fourteen Nazi themes w^ere identified. The close parallel of 
The Galilean w^ith Nazi propaganda was plain. On one theme there 
w'ere 112 paiallcls and no contiadictions; of the 1 icj5 items from The 
Galilean noted, only were classed as contradictory. 

A second examine comes Iroin \Vorld War II w^hcre, it has been 
said, (cmtcni analysis was useJul in predicting enemy action.-'* 

In each case, counting, classifying, and comparing designated items 
incorporated in the materials analyzed gives to the investigator a 
ground lor figuring out the propagandist’s ideas and methods. We 
may, in a specific case, be uncertain as to w^hether the ideas are those 
possessed by the propagandist or whether he is simply promoting 
them. In either event, we have a quite exact index of what he is 
saying. That index may or may not provide a cue to the intention 
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of propaganda, as in forecasting what the enemy will do on the 
basis of the themes and language he accents. But even if “why’’ 
cannot be deduced fiom “what’’ the proj^agandist says, knowledge 
of the “what” given in content analysis is a valuable prelude to the 
deteimination ol intci lelations among piopagandist, propaganda 
content, and ellects on vaiious audiences. 

Content anaivsis is mjt at its most useltil when it stands alone. 
Urging a continuing statistical audit of what the naiion is exposed to 
dail) in the mass communications media, J. M. Golclsen,^" a manage 
ment leseaich consultant, observes that such “svnoptic data will be 
of gteatei value v\heii used with the othei piimaiy tools—the public 
o])inion polls, the intensive iespouses studies, the piessuie activities 
in relation to the contiol stiuctuie ol the channels, and so forth.’* 
These additional data seivc to illuminate the mcMuing ol the content 
anaivsis, to jnovide checks on inleiences to be chawn liom the data 
obtained. 

(b) Study of puhlu opnuou and ptopaganda into tela (ions, (am- 
tent analysis makes it possible to studv with exactitude lelationships 
between what the piopagandist sa)s and oihei public opinion 
vaiiables. Using content an.ilysis, we mav, lor example, studv intei 
coiielations between the status of the propagandist and the nature ol 
his output, Ol between the materials he jirocluces and the leactions 
of those exposed to the propaganda. Suppose we wish to investigate 
the effects ol a given film under specified conditions, following the 
showing (jl the film to a paiticulai audience, we may find that the 
group exhibits certain opinion changes while the ojiinions of a 
control audience remain unmoclilied. Effects anaivsis is to be shaiplv 
distinguished from content analysis, but wx* cannot study the filiiTs 
effects unless also we investigate the film's content. Analysis of con¬ 
tent represents a hrst step in an investigation to obtain a rounded 
picture of the communication process. 

The hirelings ol him analyst Dorothy B. Jones indicate that 
“the him holds ideal maniage above every other value—yet rarely 
carries the hero and heroine beyond the marriage ceienrorry. If 
marriage is idealized in the movies, but rarely realistically showm, 
what effect, if any, does this have upon the success ol marriage in 
our culture? Do Susy Smith and Johnny Jones, who attend the 
movies at least once a week, really exjrect that when they many 
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they will achieve the kind ol bliss that is j)romiscd the screen heroes 
and heroines in the final lade-out?” 

These aic questions laised by the (onient analysis results; they 
(an be answeied only by luither lesearch suggested by the (onteiit 
<nialysis, leseauh that exploics the relations between the materials 
portrayed and the opinions and bchavioi ol the audieme. ()i 
instead, we may choose to examine the lelations between the film 
(ontent and the sot io-economie (haiac teiistics oi the film-maker. In 
either e\ent, we used (ontent analysis lo yield data stimulating and 
guiding investigation ol the genesis, influence, or other aspects of 
the material communicated. 

l'c (In content anahsis the investigator seeks to measure 
the nature aird mode ol jri'esentation ol the materials ronnnunicated. 
1 he sjjecilic piocc*dures utili/ed in actual investigations have varied 
greatly in the extent to whidi thev have viewed conteirt compre 
hensivelv and cjuantitiitiveh. 

One (('inprehensive method that lavs heav) stress on cpiantitative 
*inalvsis is described bv Harold Lasswell: 

1 Orientation 

\. Name ol svnilrols 
U. List ol (‘(juivalcMits 

11 Direction 

A. liuiulgc’iKe 
H. Deprivation 

111 InteiiNity 

A. I’roininence 

1 . position 

2 . cTiipliasis devices 

Ik Dvnaniisni ol symbol style 

In studying the treatment ol the Soviet Union in a particular 
newspaper, the symbol anaiy/ed is the Soviet Union. Judgments 
would then have to be made as to whether ecjuivalent symbols are 
Russia, C'iOmmunism, Stalin, and the like. Under the first head of 
the Lasswell pattern, tlie task is simply to count the symbols and 
ec|uivalents being analy/ed. 

These symbols may be treated favorably or not. Favorable 
references to the symbol constitute indulgence; unfavorable ones 
are designated as dej>rivation. 
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Not only will there be variation in extent to which treatment 
enhances or diminishes the status of the symbol, but there will be 
differences in the stiength or intensity of the presentation of con¬ 
tent. llie item may be featured prominently on the fiont page or 
may be given a lesser degree of prominence. It may be headlined or 
set in colored type or subjected to other emphasis devices. In addi¬ 
tion to physical aspects like position or emphasis de\ice, “dynamism 
of symbol style” is important in studying intensity. For example, to 
say that Politician X, all things considered, is not the ideal choice 
tor public office, is an instance of a dcpri\ational rclerence. Fo say 
that Politician X threatens decent go\ernment and that he ought to 
be in jail, not in public office, is likewise deprivational, but much 
different in degree. Language pattern, the way an idea is expressed, 
IS a major aspect ol content analysis. 

Lasswell’s outline lor content analysis is a reminder that content 
is many-anglcd. Lon tent, like public opinion, has attributes like 
direction and intensity. 

In practice, varying technicjues have been ap})lied to dilieient 
facets of content. Illustrative of a jrossible apj^roach is a stud) of the 
treatment of the Soviet Union in Ameiican elementaly and second- 
aiy textbooks. ■ Fhe lyjrc ol item to which one analyst attended ij 
evident liom his conclusions. 

1. Not much sjiacc is clevoreci to the Soviet Ihiion.... Less than one* per 
cent ol books in modeln pioblems and in civics bore references to the 
Soviet Union. 

2 . . . . tlu‘ topics presentc*d an* not as evenly balanced as thev might be 
...some topics ol importance aie not discussed or discussc'd inadeejuately 
...as the impact ol centralized planning on contemporary life in the 
.Soviet Union. 

...factual inaccuracies are found occasionally. 

.p ...through reliance upon stereotvjied ideas and in attempting to 
condense their materials, some authors present statements which are half 
true, partisan, or which lead to invalid conclusions. 

5 . ... the authors ot the textbooks appear to igncjte the problems of 
American-Soviet lel.ilions. 

6 . Illustrations of Ruvsian life* tend to be atypical, presenting cdthei an 
out-clatcd scene and costume, or a superlative Sovloto. 

Frecjuently, content analysis proceeds by means ol categorizing 
items and then counting their incidence. An example is a study 
of oi)timisni and pessimism in sermons delivered by Protestant 
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ministers between 1929 and iqjo Social optimism and pessimism 
were caiefully defined in terms of such criteria as valuation of 
science and education and assertions that the church must not he 
otherworldly Socially optimistic and pessimistic sentences were 
then counted in the seirnons examined, the general finding being 
an increase in pessimism during the period studied 

Especially important in classifying items is the necessity of 
defensible definitions and criteria In the study ol social optimism 
and pessimism, loi example, theie are giouped under social 
optimism sentences giving ‘to orthodc^xy, dogma, and ritual a 
negative value Such categorization is at least arguable 

Not all content analyses have piocecded by laborious counting of 
uleiences 01 detailed categoii/ing of intensity One such non 
(juantitative study adopts the premise that, ‘ I he cm lent emph<isis 
upon the measinement ol contcmpoiaiy public attitudes has per 
haps hindered the evaluation ol the histone springs ol our stereo 
tvpes and attitudes ’ Ihc particulai attitudinal and judgmental 
souice investigated 111 this study v\ is the McGulfev leaders Content 
in the leadcis is said to stiess ceitain cential themes t nigiblc 
lew aids acciue to the \ntuous, drinking, gambling, and laziness 
aie evils ‘ imcompiormsing nationalism, patnotism pine and 
uiidefilcd, ’ aie high vntues, itligious attitudes arc ol gicat im 
poitance Pach thenu is illustiated h\ an ajij^iopi latc excel pt liom 
the leadeis 101 example, the icwaids ol honesty are shown 111 a 
stoiy liom the Ihnd Iciectic Reader, 1879 edition 

\ poor widow in i great luccl ajipioichcs a meuhint and asks loi 
five dollais Ihc incichaiil gucs lier a cluck loi the amount vvhicli the 
widow pi( scuts at the bank lor pa)incnt When the b uikci })a)s out filt\ 
dollars the widow protests Ihc bankci carries the sior\ buk to the 
generous incrch.int, who then goes the widow five hundred dollars lor 
such honesty is poc»rly rewarded bv even that sum 


ihese aie all instances ol cjuite thoroughgoing analysis ol the 
entile content in the mateiials examined Ihe objection to taking 
single details is that the details may not be representative ol the 
whole body ol the matciial It is conceivable, however, that inlorma- 
tion about a single aspect or element ol the content may be sugges¬ 
tive ol emphases cn interpretations in the materials considered. One 
study,for instance, analyzed the tieatment of the subject matter 
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in a Soviet textbook on American history. Infinitely levealing was 
the analyst’s coniiiient that only lour authorities were quoted in 
tiiis So\iet account ol Aineiican history: Stalin, J.enin, Maix, and 
Engels. Here is a striking example oi how one detail may illuminate 
vividl) the arnihsis ol content. 

Usuallv, the content amilyst seeks to be complete and objective. 
In that seaicli, the analyst conlionts twcj major jnoblems. One is 
the cjuesticm ol how complete he needs to be: the other is the issue 
ol hou objective he can be. 

It may be argued, loi example, that it matters little whether crime 
constitutes i^ or oi ^^i per cent ol tlie content ol a paiticulai 
newspaper, th«it A jiei cent is presented in harrowing fashion 1 or 
brutal mode II. All we need to know, the argumeirt gcaes, is that there 
is a substairtial anrount oi high-tensioir crinre data iir the newspaper. 
Meticulous item count elloi t and time are better spent let us say, irr 
effects analysis, lo this contention, proponents ol content analysis 
reply that adecpiate ellects anal\sis is impossible without the investi 
gation oi exact content, dliere vcoulcl seem to be sense in both 
positions. It is ceitainh jrossiblc to count trivia and dilleientiate 
statistically between percentages whose practical import is the 
same. Similarly, we must cjuantilv content, at least roughly, to 
study its relations tcj other components and operations ol public 
opinion. In the judgment ol how' precise his cjuantihcation has to 
be, the analyst will consider the use to which it will be j)ul, the 
extent, lor irrstance, to which a small dillerence in jieicentages will 
make lor a large dillerence in the way a problem will be dealt with. 

Whether or not the analyst elects to be exact or to rehne the 
microscojric, he cannot hope eflertively to studv cc^ntent />er .se. He 
cannot be objective; he can only lormulate methods lor diminish 
ing subjectivity. Many criteria and procedures used by the analyst 
are necessarily based upon knowledge abc:mt outside events and 
ccjnditions, and about expected audience responses. I’o classily data 
as deprivational or indulgent, lor instance, requires not only exami¬ 
nation ol the content but also knowledge ol the culture matrix in 
which the content appears. 

For example, cjnc study ol short story characters’ goals grouj)ed 
them as “heart” or “head” objectives. Americans tended to have 
“heart” goals while Icjieigners tend to have “head” goals. I'hose 
data arc more or less readily obtained if the criteria inherent in 
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our value system are accepted. Deductions about effects on readers 
or about authois’ intentions, of course, go beyond the data and are 
hypotheses. 

Content analysis, (oinpetently done, is quite, though not fully, 
objective piopaganda analysis. Whether it can also be opinion 
analysis depends upon assumptions to be validated by methods 
othei than analysis ol (ontent, 

BASIC QUESTIONS IN MEASUREMENT 
How valid are measurements of public opinion? 

I’o examine this (juesticju, we must fust concern ourselves with 
the inteipieiations ol validity. Jo make the issue concrete, we shall 
consider lour souices ol confusion about the determination ol 
validity. Ihen we shall desciibe major validity studies and follow 
by seeing how^ valid measiuement has been and can be in tw’o 
important areas ol application: pre-election jiolls and attitudes 
toward a minority group. 

Meaning and dete)nnnaiion of validity 

V^alidity is commonly taken to refer to the extent to which a 
device measures what it sets out to measure. It is necessarily a 
relative term, a function ol the use and conditions of the measure¬ 
ment as it is a function ol the make-up ol the measuring iirstrument. 
I'he public c^pinion analyst may ask c|uestions the answers to w^hich 
are valid under some circumstances and not under others. 

In the light ol the relativity of validity^ signilrcance, we may 
explore lour assertions Irequently advanced to document the idea 
that public opinion measurement cannot be valid: (i) Public 
opinion is so dynamic that it is unmeasurable; (2) There may be a 
gap between jniblic and jirivate opinions; (3) I'he opinions of 
publics may not be prognostic ol their behavior; (4) Public opinion 
measurement is a consensus of the ignorance and disinterest of the 
general population. In each case, we shall indicate that the principal 
[rreniise ol the argument is faulty in that it assumes an absolute 
character for the validity ol measurement. 

Is public opinion dynamic and unmeasurablcf The claim is that 
public opinion varies so widely and rapidly that it cannot effectively 
be isolated for measurement at a given moment, and that the 
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nieasureiiient, ii it is made, must be meaningless because it will 
portray a past, not a present state. I'he counterclaim is that the fact 
ol public opinion change is itself determined by measurement, that 
the measure may be valid lor some purposes and invalid lor others, 
and that assessment of the extent and reasons lor opinion change 
in varying circumstances is a research problem to which measure¬ 
ment may contribute effectively. An example of the claim and 
counterclaim is the study by the British Institute ol Public 
Opinion of attitudes toward conscription. The day before con¬ 
scription was announced, the survey found: 

*{9 per cent in favor 
53 per tent against 
8 per cent doubtful 

The week after conscriptmn was introduced, a similar survey 
found: 

58 per cent in favor 
38 per tent against 
4 per tent doubtful 

(Certainly, thcie is substantial diflerence betw’cen the two sets 
of figures. But the figures do not illustrate the meaningless chai acter 
ol ineasureinent. Rathei, as Harrisson, of Mass-Observation, remarks, 
they indicate the inffucnce of interviewees’ ideas of the socially-done 
thing. They illustrate the influence on public opinion of the fait 
ac(ornpli. Whether each result is valid is to be ascertained on the 
basis of whether it gauged opinion adequately at the time the 
measurement was taken. The results become useful as a way of 
estimating the impact on expressed opinion of a particular kind of 
legislation at a specific time, as a method ol measuring the dynamic 
character, it any, of public opinion under given conditions. 

Nor, in fact, is public opiniem wildly fluctuating. As we shall see 
in the discussion ol its bases and behavior, public o]>inion tends to 
shift substantially cjnly under the impact of significant events and 
when opinions are unstructured, that is, not deeply rooted. Public 
opinion is dynamic, but it is not unaccountably gyrating~a fact 
ascertained by measurement. 

Does the possible gap between public and private opinion invalid 
date measurements Suppose a great difference on a particular ques¬ 
tion between publicly professed attitudes and privately expressed 
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sentiments. Is it then necessary to infer that at least one of these 
results is invalid? To some, the answer is Yes. A valid measure is 
supj)osed to get at the truth, and truth is that which the res])ondent 
“really" believes. Basic is the assumption that what is “leally" 
believed is that which will endure, that which will emerge readily 
when eMernal conditions make it leasible lor the hidden licliel to 
appeal in the light. 

A (juile difterent analytic tack may be taken. Allred MeCdung 
Lee calls “true opinion" a naive conception that “must be eschewed 
for ones which recogni/e the lelalivily ol attitudes and opinions to 
(uhmal, subdiltural, sell, and other environmental and situational 
ladors." Both private and public attitudes, as the psychologist H. H. 
Remmets says, are “real in their context," lor each may be as im¬ 
portant as the other in its eliect on behavior. Inindamental here is 
the assumption that “public" attitudes are conditioned in part by 
ideas as to what is socially and politically acceptable, that such 
attitudes may be jjersistently maintained and acted upon in an 
apj)iopiiate ojiinion climate. Altei all, egcj judgments are not more 
false than id opinions; intellectual valuations are neither more nor 
less Hue than emotional responses. They are merely difieient 
responses in dilleient circumstances. 

Conceivably, a given public may cheer a prominent perscjn at an 
open gathering, be silent when his image is thrown on the screen 
in a darkened movie theatre, and make derogatory comments about 
him in conversation with intimate friends. But that is evidence only 
that mcjre than one aspec t ol opinion must be measured, i^arlicularly 
where public and private attitudes vary percei)tibly, it is necessary 
to measure both il the results are to be valid. In elfect, a valid 
measure is one that eliectively probes all the significant relevant 
aspects ol an opinion. The possible spread between ]iublic and 
private judgments is no bai‘ to valid measurement; it is a cue to one 
of the items to be exploi ed by the public opinion analyst. 

Does the possible spread between public opinion and public 
behavior invalidate measurement? What people say they are, or do, 
or think, may deviate from some objective behavior index. Again, 
the countercontention is that what a public says may be valuable 
in understanding opinion formation and manifestation, that the 
prediction of behavior on the basis of verbal statement is a task for 
research correlating the two under differing conditions. Surely, it is 
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a reasonable hypothesis that opinion is olten related to behavior, so 
that investigation of the circumstances of the interrelations is a 
task in which measurement will help in providing useful data. 

When, during World War II, an Office of War Inlormation unit 
inter\iewed 243 respondents who had redeemed war bonds,one 
of (he questions asked was: “A lot of peoj)le have turned in some of 
their bonds. Have you had to cash in any of yours?” 01 the sample, 
17 per cent denied having turned in any bonds. Similar findings 
were revealed in cjuestions dealing with putting up war posters and 
with industrial absenteeism. '^Ihe measurement lesson here is the 
necessity of examining the possible elicits ol prestige consideiations 
on respondents’ answers. It is not a case of ail measurement being 
valid or invalid; it is that all measurcMnent yields results relative 
to the situation in which they are obtained. 

Does public opinion fneasurcjnent merely tap superfuial and 
uninforrned opinions? l ake the tongue-in-cheek researcher who con¬ 
ducted an opinion sur\ey on the Metallic Metals Act. riiere was 
no such act, but 70 per cent of those ejuestioned ga\e an ojiinion 
on the matter. Are polls, then, invalid? Actually, these data illustrate 
not the invalidity ol polls but the necessity of using the most 
adequate polling tcchnicjues available. Technical material like a 
legislative act, real oi imaginary, is not suitable content for polling 
(|uestions. It tends to confuse the respondent, who, wishing to be 
cooperative in this personal relation with the poll interviewer, says 
something he deems relevant. Pollsters must check initially on the 
knowledge of respondents when collecting their judgments. To 
charge invalidity loi some poll findings is no more than to say that 
some polls arc badly clone, that the validity of obtained results is 
lelative to the procedures utilized. 

Studies of measurement adequacy 

Validity, the central objective in opinion and attitude measure¬ 
ment, has received relatively little research attention. In market 
research, the problem of validity is inesc apable, and findings indicate 
dependability, in general, for poll results. Henry J. Kroeger,^^ of 
the Iowa Poll, reports that shortly alter V-J Day, the Iowa Poll 
surveyed consumer demand for radios. Intention to purchase a 
radio was expressed by 34 per cent of the persons in the sample. 
When, in the summer of 1947, the Iowa Poll asked respondents how 
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many actually had bou^^hi radios during tlie preceding period, the 
results showed that per cent ot persons in the stale had made such 
pin chases. Ihese data are not necessarily conclusive, but they are 
illustrati\e of the kind that ha\e been used to demonstrate validity 
ior maiket research findings. 

Ikit the case is different for opinion measurements. Here, testing 
studies are lew and tend to illustrate difficulties to be guarded 
against in ineasinement rather than inevitable cleficiences or 
strengths. 

We shall describe here two comprehensive studies of the trust¬ 
worthiness of public opinion measurement. One checked inter¬ 
viewees’ replies with recorded data for each individual; the other 
conijrared the results of independent pollsters on similar issues. 
Both show that caution is a prerequisite for generalizations about 
measurement. 

In one investigation, by NORC analysts Hugh }. Parry and Helen 
M. Crossley,**- a probability sample of 920 persons was interviewed 
ill Deiner. Comparison of replies with recorded data was made for 
cjuestions as to whether respondents had registered and voted in six 
city-wide Denver elections between 1944 and 194S, and for queries 
covering other factual items whose nature is indicated below. 

Diflerences l)etw’een interviewees’ statements and the verified data 
lan from nearly zero to more than one-third ol the responses for 
various items. ’‘I'he cumulative amount of invalidity for the six 
electic^ns,” the analysts state, “is somewhat startling.” Four-fifths of 
the interviewees repoi ted coriectly as to their registraticm, but only 
one-third gave, ior all six elections, correct answers tc^ c|uestions as 
to whether they had \oted. Vbout one-tliird of those wdio said they 
had contributed to the Community Chest had certainly not done so; 
about one-tenth reported inaccurately that they had a library caul, 
and a similar fraction claimed to have driver’s licenses when actually 
they had none. One-twentieth or less gave incorrect answers to 
cjiieries on their age, on whether they owned a car, and on home and 
telephone ownership. Parry and Crossley interpret their findings to 
“demonstrate clearly the w ide range of invalidity to be found in the 
answ^ers to a number of factual items of types often used in survey 
research.” We may add that the results exemplify the impact of 
social factors on what respondents say, that the reply to a factual- 
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looking question is likewise a unit of conversation with an inter 
viewer. 

In another study, by Cantril/^ different poll results on similar 
issues were analyzed for 21 political, social, and economic questions 
providing 99 conij)arisons. The average difference found was 3.24 
percentage points, obtained differences ranging from o percentage 
[)oints in eight instances to 12 in one case. “By and large these 
results,” says Cantril, “indicate a highly creditable performance on 
the part ol the j)olls, esj)ecially if we remember that the expected 
margin of error in such sampling operations is around 3 or 4 per 
tent.” Interestingly, this three- to lour-point average difference 
resembles closely the mean error of about four points that is claimed 
to characterize pre-election polls. 

Technically, the Cantril and NORC studies deal with different 
aspects of poll adec|uacy. In comparing different measures of tlie 
same opinion, Cantril has mecisured what is technically called 
reliability—comisicncy of the instruments used. In checking obtained 
answers with records, die NORC analysts tested validity—the extent 
to which the measure yields the desired information. I'he relation 
between reliability and validity is one-w^ay. To be valid, the measure 
must he reliable; but to be reliable the measure need not be valid. 
Application to opinion measurement of the distinction between 
reliability and ^alidity highlights the relativity of validity. For 
example, we may obtain on separate occasions the false answers from 
an indi\idual that he has contributed to the Community Chest or 
that he has voted. Each answer, though incorrect, is reliable, for it 
is consistent. Each response, also, is invalid if the intention is to 
know' whether the individual has made a contribution or has voted. 
On the cither hand, each answ'er may be valid for other purposes, as 
gauging the extent to which the individual in these instances is 
inffuenced by what he fancies to be prevailing community sentiment 
or dominant behavior. 

J'he empirical measurement of validity .is extremely difficult. In 
checking ineasuiement findings against behavior, we have the 
problem first of capturing and recording the index of behavior, and 
.second, the complication that opinions and acts, each real and 
true, may not jibe with one another, so that the same measure is 
valid for one use and invalid for another. Even where avowed 
opinion and action are in agreement, the data do not necessarily 
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reflect continuing validity, for situational factors are important. 
After all. (he 1932 error of TJie Literary Digest in predicting the 
Roosevelt vote was about one percentage point as against its 1930 
error of more than 19 points. 

Any conclusion relating to the validity of measurement must 
emphasize the varying adecjuacy of methods under different cir¬ 
cumstances. A techniejue different from a point-blank c^juestion in 
a brief spoken interview must be used to get data when the indi¬ 
vidual is motivated to prevaricate. Furthermore, most nearly valid 
data arc necessarily rounded in investigating direction, intensity, 
and genesis of the public opinion studied. 

Acceptance of the relative character of validity leaves, nevertheless, 
the question of how valid is measurement relative to the particular 
conditions in which it is used. To explore that issue we take two 
significant areas of subject matter-pre-election polls and anti- 
vSemitism. 

Adequacy of me.asxneinent in txvo fields 

Pre-elect 1071 polls. Peihaps the most dramatic field in which public 
opinion has been gauged is the prediction of elections. Most atten¬ 
tion has been given to the performance of ])ollsters in national 
elections. How valid is election forecasting? In considering this 
(juestion we shall note first special conditions that exist in predicting 
elections, d’hen we shall examine the way iorecasiing errors are 
computed and see what has been the si/e ol the election forecasting 
enor. FolIoAving the discussion ol the magnitude of the error, we 
shall, taking the 1918 election as a case in point, attempt to identity 
the causes of the discrepancy between forecast and election outcome. 
Finally, we shall establish what promise exists lor increasing the 
accuracy of pre-election polling. 

{a) Special conditions ixi predicting vote disfrihntions. The proc¬ 
ess of using polls to figure out probable election results has special 
difficulties. The pollster must do more than determine the political 
})refcrenccs of voters. He must pick out those w’^ho arc eligible to 
vote and those who will actually go to the polls. “1 he gap," says the 
Social Science Research Council Committee,“between an expres¬ 
sion of intent and actual behavior wdll continue to be a major 
source of error in future election forecasts as well as in other attempts 
to predict human behavior... 
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Peculiar to election torecasiing are polling difficulties arising 
from special pressures shaping the expression ol the individual's 
will. The presence oi j)opulai candidates on the same ticket so 
that other candidates’ votes are swelled (coat-tail riding) , the 
readiness with which names ol preferred candidates are located on 
a voting machine, special eflorts to get voters to the polls bv such 
organizations as political, labor, agricultural, and trade gioups, 
varying weather conditions that keep some Irom the polls, and dis¬ 
honest counting of votes are among these 1 actors. 

Does it follow that the perloimance ol ])olls in elections under¬ 
values the accuracy ol public opinion measures? Some critics declare 
that election polling is likely to be rather more adecpiate than polling 
in other situations. 'Their logic lays stress on the great probability 
that jjolling in elections is carried out with greater care atul concern 
than polling on issues where no ready check on accuracy is at hand. 
We may, in any event, take pre-election j>olls as an instance not 
necessarily diagnostic ol measurement adequacy in other circum 
stances. Situational lac tors are important in appraising public 
opinion measurements. 

(If) Computing the erroi. Vo figure out the extent to which pre¬ 
election polls predict elections would seem, deceptively, to be a 
simple matter ol comparing lorecast with actual vote returns. But 
that cc^m[)arison may be used in various ways, each leading to a 
different estimate ol the margin of polling error. One expert lists 
eight “principal methods applicable in measuring error in election 
forecasts.” 

Illustrative of the wide differences in error estimates arising from 
different computational approaches are two techniques: 

1. Subtracting actual from predicted peKentages. Wallace, for 
example, received 2.4 per cent ol the total presidential vote in 1948. 
Crossley had estimated a Wallace percentage oi 3.3. The error, then, 
is tiie difference between 2.4 and 3.3, or .9 per cent. 

2. Taking the difference between actual and predicted percent¬ 
ages as a percentage of the actual election returns. The difference 
between the actual and Crossley-predicted percentages for Wallace 
was .9 per cent. Actually, W^allace obtained 2.4 per cent, so that the 
error may be interpreted as .9 divided by 2.4, or 37.5 per cent. 

Mean errors computed through the first method will, of course, be 
smaller than those derived from the second techniejue, the dis- 
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crepancy being notable when minor party candidates appear, as in 
the 1948 election. Pollsters have used Method 1 in calculating their 
error; hostile critics ha\e used Method 2. 

II a single method is to be used, subtiaclion of actual liom pre- 
dieted peicciitages seems as acceptable a piocediue as any in elec¬ 
tions involving two candidates. It is, in any case, simple and most 
Jiecjuenth used. 

(c) Size of the eiioi. he (piestion examined heie is: How neaily 
accuiate are pre-election polls? Emploving the simple subtiaction 
method to ascertain the clitleience between election predictions and 
results, Gallup declaied that his aveiage eiioi is ‘pc) peicentage 
points. Of the 197 forecasts on which the ^*9 average was based, only 
live included electrons v\ith more than tv\o candidates 01 parties. 
With each election veai, ol course, addiiion.d data are available. 
Thus, after the 1930 elections, Gallup announced that the pie 
election survey of that year by his organ i/at ion “was the most 
accurate election forecast in its 15-yeai histoiy/’ \ctual total vote 
received by Republican 01 Democratic candidates deviated from 
total predicted vote bv 0.7 per cent. Including onlv areas outside the 
South increased the discrepancy to 1.2 per cent. 

The British Institute ol Public Opinion, a Gallup affiliate, has 
been caiivingon pre-election polling in Britain.Forecasting errors 
have been small. In 1930, the prediction for the Labour Party was 
in error by 1,3 peicentage points; that for the (ionseivative Party 
was off by 0.03 peicentage points. In 1945, the Institute uncler- 
estiniated the Labour vote by 1.8 and overestimated the (amseivative 
vote by j.6 percentage jroints. 

For the major commercial pollsters in the United States the best 
known data are those for presidential elections. Here is the pollsters’ 
1948 record: 

Pen enlace of Total Piesidential Vote, 



Dewey 

Truman 

Thurmond 

Wallace 

Othei Candidates 

National Vote 

45 » 

49-5 

2.4 

24 

.6 

Cl ossley 

49-9 

44.8 

1.6 

3*3 

•4 

Gallup 

49 5 

44-5 

2 0 

4.0 

— 

Roper 

52.2 

37* 

5'2 

4*3 

1.2 


The data for the 1936-48 period in terms of actual vote and pre. 
dictions of vote are given below\®® Polling error is measured in two 
w’avs: 
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1. Diflerence in percentage points between the predicted Demo¬ 
cratic proportion ot the total votes cast and the actual Democratic 
proportion; 

li. Dillerciicc in percentage points between the predicted Demo¬ 
cratic pio])oition ol the two party vote and the actual Democratic 
pr'opoi tion ol the two-j)arty vote. 

iftual Votf (.(i\t and J inal Kalional ]*h dirliotis of 
P)csidrjitia} J'otf' l)\ C)os\ley, (lallnf), and Hope), 

iQ/o JQ-fS 


J)rnio( tain peuenta^f of total ootr 


Actual \ote 


«(..2 r,,(.7 r,3.( 

- 19-1 

C’aosslcy 


r.3-« t 

14 « 

Ctalliij) 


r.3« 


Roper 


(ii.7 55.8 

57-» 



Eluns of ptediction in f>n(entaij^c points 

CiossIcN 


—O.j 

4.6 

(lullup 


6.1 


Ropei 


+ 1-5 •“) 

-12.3 



l)( nio( 1 ati( poK entoge of 1 

'too-fmils X'ott' 

Actual \ote 


62.2 r>r»o 53.H 

19 

C'-iosslo 


55.0 t 


(>allup 


5.5-7 520 

•14 r)* 

Roper 


55 




Enors of piedUtion in prrn nta}j[e fioints 

Caossle> 


7.2 — i.S 


(Lillup 


—<>•5 -50 — 2 . 3 { 


Ropei 


_ ^0 


* Figuies loi 


aie Deinociatic peicenlace ot foui 

-pans vole. 

) No pic'ciunon loi 

nation, no national i)oIl taken. 


j 1 stiinalecl ti\ ilian 

vote—not cpiite coinpaiable to Deinociatic pcuenla^c 

ol iwo-pait) 

\otc 

since the lattc*i inc luck's the solcliei 

vole. 


riie 19‘jf) enors, even laigei than those in i()^8 except lor Rojrei, 
lacked the near-oveiwhelming character ol the latter because the 
winner was correctly predicted in 19^51'). It was the mistake in sign 
as well as magnitude that cr imsoned the pollsters’ laces in 19^18. 

Evidently, however, the polls did particularly well in 1941, and 
the trend, up to 1918, appeared to be encouraging. But was the 
trend truly encouraging? Is the 19^8 discrepancy to be considered an 
excejrtion? No, was the declaration of Frederick Mosiellcr,'’^ when he 
reported to tire Social Science Reseaicli Clouncil. His conclusion was 
pessimistic: “Considering the present practices in })olling and in 
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forecasting from polls, there is no reason to believe that errors in 
magnitude such as those occurring in 1948 are unlikely to occur in 
future elections/’ 

We turn ()ur attention, then, to the reasons for the 1948 prediction 
error. 

(d) Causes of the /c).fS enot\ vScarcely had the ballots been counted 
when (juaiitities of prolessional writings on the 1948 election began 
to appear. “Hindsight,” said Gallup, speaking at a meeting of public 
opinion analysts at the State University ol h)wa, “is always twenty- 
twenty.” 

The Social Siience Research Council identified two major sources 
of error. One was mistakes in cjuota sampling and, correlatively, in 
inter\iewTng. A second was failure to assess the luture behavior of 
undecided voters and to detect shifts near the end ol the campaign. 

Another analyst stressed the role ol individual circumstances 
in j)articular states to account lor the disparity between forecast and 
fact: “Extraneous factors caused an abnormal outpouring of voters, 
mostly Demociats in some states, notably Massachusetts where a 
birth control measure brought out a huge Catholic vote and a 
restrictive labor measure swelled the Labor vote, both contributing 
to a Democratic victory.” 

One investigator,^’ summaii/ing comments on the 1948 polls, 
found that 

...the various doctors Iia\e diflerciit theories about the patient’s 
troubles, but these possibilities have been mentioned most frequently. 

1. Sampling bias. 

2. Failure to segregate voters from non-voters. 

Failure to check pre-election swings 

4. False interpreiaiion oi “undecided” vote. 

5. Ineflectiveness of direct question approach. 

6. Small or inaccurate farm sample (or both). 

7. Overconfidence: overlooking known margins of error. 

These are conclusions, not evidence. To si/e up the data we mai 
check on the voters who were undecided or who changed theii 
voting intention. The pollsters’ practice has been to divide the 
undecided vote among candidates in proportion to the preferences 
of decided voters. 7 his procedure seemed well grounded in research 
findings. La/aisfelcl had apparently showTi, too, that campaigns do 
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not modify voters’ intentions, and this generalization was supported 
by the observations of many leading politicians. 

However, the Social Science Research Council Committee 
reported that posLelection analysis showed that about one voter in 
seven said he had made his decision on how to vote within the two 
weeks preceding the election, and that about three out of four of 
these voters said they voted for 1 Yum an. 

Tlie 1948 percentage of undecided voters was high—about 15 per 
cent. Rather than signifying great apathy on the part of the elector¬ 
ate, this figure appears to have meant tliat voters’ attitudes tended 
to be unstructured and uncrystallized in 1948, whereas in previous 
elections with Roosevelt as a candidate, preferences had been much 
more definitely structured and firmly rooted. 

Information about the relative lack of crystalli/ation of voters’ 
opinions making lor change therein in 1948 was thus available to 
the pollsters, but was not ] 3 erceived as an additional possible souice 
of error. Gallup’s report "'^ of November 1, 1948, is an arresting 
example. “Governor Ihomas E. Dewey will win,” was the phrase 
with which Gallup introduced his article. Several paragraphs later, 
lie noted that Truman’s popularity, during his period of office, had 
“swung up and down almost as dizzily as the tracks of a roller¬ 
coaster.’’ In July 1945, 87 per cent of the voters thought lYuman 
was doing a good job. By the summer of 1940, “the Truman popu¬ 
larity curve had ncjse-dived to 43 per cent.’’ Yet in March 1947, “60 
per cent said they approved of what Mr. Truman was doing.’’ 
Another reversal found that “only abc3ut two-fifths of the nation’s 
\oters before the 1948 campaign got started said they were planning 
to vote for him in the election itself.’’ Here is a dramatic com¬ 
mentary on the capacity of even the best of analysts to overlook 
the connection between the earlier Truman opinion seesaw^ and 
the flux of pre-election judgments by voters. Hindsight readily 
points to the necessity of intensive and extensive polling immediately 
before the election, at least in this unstructured situation. 

The error in 1948, in sum, appears to have stemmed in large part 
from failure to interpret the known undecided-voter and uncrystal- 
lized-opinion data adequately and to take the indicated follow-up 
polling steps. In addition, the weaknesses of quota sampling seem 
to have been more clearly manifested in 1948 than in previous 
elections. 
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Examined below is the possibility ol diminishing the error in 
lutiiie pieeledioii ineasuiemenls 

(e) Decuusing tiu moi Ihc pieseiit loin point average error 
may not sound verv large, but as statistician S S Wilks obsei\es, 
average discrepancies ol loin points can produce errors ol 8, 12, or 
more percentage points 

1 he problem is i^vololcl decreasing the average error and lecluc 
ing the number ol instance's ol great deviation betwe'cri electron 
lorec.1st and outcome Essentially, this is a problem ol incleasing 
j)oIl validity and would appear to involve multidiinension.d public 
opinion analysis J he real point savs kat/, ' 

is ill it iIr ill tciniiii Hits ol politic il bcliivioi must he s\sti inatii illy 
cvploiccl \\c need to siudv how the votci jrkiims jiolitK il ])iiiics uul 
candid iUs to iiivcstigiti the h isit soiiil iiononiii ind poliiit d hi he Is 
and then ulitive inipoitancc to him [BcsidisJ )>ittci use luli pi inning 
the use ot intinsivc interviewing even on a })ri test hisis could get the 
significant liamcs ol lelcicncc in which people nc thinking J he iisn d 
}K)lling pic test IS one ol testing c|iKstion woiiliiig not one oi the expcii 
mental invcstig ition ol the dimensions ol the piohliin undei stud) 

lire primiise (or incieasing the aclecjuacv ol jiie election polling 
would seem to lie in leseueh on genetic and iniensit\ aspects ol 
political opinions and tiieii relations to opinion and behavior 
expressions VbiJitv to lorccast election results then becomes <1 by 
product ol understanding ol public opinion 111 the context oi 
jiolitics I he cjuestion cal whethei it is [xassihle to dccie.isc the 
cuiicnt lour point error is, actually, a cjuestion ol whether the 
oigani/atican ol systematic studies ol political oj)nnon and behavior 
will yield Iruitlul data making possible more aec urate pie dictiejii. 
One supposes that the eombined etlorls ol the jrolitieal scientist, 
psychologist, and sociologist should be capable ol proclucing such 
data. 

Measuring anti Semitism We take the measurement of anti 
Semitism as an extiaordinanly compileated undertaking exemplify 
ing the development shortcomings, and promises ol the teehniejues 
used in gauging attitudes Our immediate purpose heie is to see 
the methods that have been used to measure anti Semitism and to 
examine their adequacy Accordingly, we consider, hist, special 
ronditions that exist in the determination ol anti Semitism, and 
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follow with a sketch of the content and use of the measurement 
devices. 

(a) Special conditions. Certain difficulties are common to all 
opinion measurement. Koi example, the individual may not know 
what liis attitude is. Or he may attempt to deceive the intervicwei. 
Or he may respond to the interviewer rather than the (jucstion. Or 
he may merely give voice to a stereotype. Or his stated opinions 
may conflict with C3ne another or with his behavior. None of these 
is jieculiar to the assessment ol anti-Semitism, but their operation 
tends to Ire accentuated in measuring so sensitive air opinion area. 

Another asjiect ol anti-Semitism is its apparent multiple and, 
except at the iliiler-like edges, amorphous character, it would seem 
to lie no unitary jihenornenon, but to possess sejiarable aspects, 
lake as an illustration the Roper sur\ey, which concluded that K.S 
per cent ol the American pc^ople are anti-Semites. Answers to two 
cjuestioris were used as the basis lor this interpretation: 

Are tliei(‘ an\ oigani/ations or groups ol pc-ople in this country who \ou 
Icel inight he luinnhil to the lutuu‘ ol the* country unless they are 
curbc'cl? (If “\es,” name: Jews were nainc*cl by 5.1 per cent.) 

Are there anv groups of jK'ople you think are trving to get ahead at the 
expense ol peojile like you? (J 1 “yes,” name: I'lie percentage naming 
Jews w<rs (>.5) . 

Anti-Sc'initcs w(*re identified as those jrersons who took one or 
botli ol the two o])portunities to express hostility to Jews; these 
individuals came to 8.8 per cent ol the population interviewed. 
Objecting to Rc)])er’s assumptions. Rat/• ' says, 

'Po infer the absolute amount of anti-Semitism from two cjuestions is a 
debatable j^rocedure. Merely because pr.u per cent of the pc'ople did not 
name the Jevws on cither ol the two cjuestions does not establish their coin- 
j>lete lack ol airti Serniiism. .\nti Sernitism is a comjdex .set ol attitudes and 
jnacticc's which varies in intensity arrd in <ju.ilitati\e asjxuts. 1 he tatc‘gori/- 
irrg ol 8 per cent as anti-Semitc's im|)lies that everyone rs either arr anti- 
Semite or not one at all. Obvicmsly, if other types of cjuestions had been 
used the percentages might have been higher or lower, depending ujion 
the (juestiorrs ein|)loyecl. d o say that there is 8.8 j^er cent of arrti-Semites 
in the United States is to assume that w'C have a single yardstick to rneasme 

this complex attitude and that we know its zero point_Relative rather 

than absolute measures arc scientifically more justifiable_In all fairness 

to the Fortune survey, it should be stated tliat it did report relative findings 
in the trends to anti-Semitism over a period of time. 
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Accepting the general validity of Katz' point, the defender of the 
Roper survey could well declare that the use of only the pair of 
questions has provided some information about anti Semitism, al¬ 
though much more would be desirable. The similar percentages 
obtained from the two questions suggest, although they do not 
prove, that a meaningful, stable index has been approximately 
determined. While anti semitism varies in degiee and in intensity, 
the apparently single region in the attitude continuum isolated by 
the questions seems to represent the fraction in the total population 
taking an announced extreme or near-extreme anti-Semitic position. 
The data constitute no more than a fragment, but a meaningtul 
one assessing very roughly the extremism of attitude direction. 

We may hold, in any case, that valid anti-Semitic measurement 
is complicated by its varied and complex nature and by the fact 
that in many places it has acute emotional overtones. 

(/;) Measurement devices. Studies of anti-Semitism have used 
varied instruments, including projective methods, scales, polls, 
observation, and tests. 

1 he influence of question form and interviewing approach in the 
light of respondents’ background is seen in one investigation 
that used variants of tw’^o questions. The direct form was: 

(a) Do you think there are too many Jews holding government offices 
and jobs? 

(b) Do you think the Jews have too much power in the U. S.? 

Indirect variants were: 

(a) Do you think that any racial or religious group has too much power 
in the United States? 

Then to “Yes” or other than “No” respondents, the follow-up 
question was put: 

(b) Which group would you say had too much power? 

Similar modification was made to change into indirect form the 
direct cjuestion relating to government jobs. 

The analysts found that interviewers whose physical appearance 
tended to conform to a Jewish stereotype were relatively less likely 
to obtain anti-Semitic answers. Furthermore, more numerous anti- 
Semitic responses w^re obtained to direct than indirect questions. 
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Cienerally, there was less readiness to attack Jews on any occasion 
than to agree with anti-Jewish statements when they were made, 
rhis willingness to agree was significantly greater among less 
educated groups, although differences among the educational cate¬ 
gories were not found in answers to the indirect questions. One 
may suggest that this distinction in answer on the basis of the group’s 
education may be an artifact of their differing response to the 
interview situation as a whole rather than simply to the inter¬ 
viewer's questions. 

We have seen thus far that choice of measurement technique 
alters results. May we think of each measure as probing a different 
aspect of anti-Semitism, of each species of question, for example, as 
assessing a difleient facet of the attitude under examination? We 
may measure a single table in terms of length, width, depth, or in 
units of inches or centimeters or pounds or kilogiams. Perhaps in 
somewhat similar fashion we can think of anti-Semitism as having a 
particular magnitude with the use of one kind of statement-tobe- 
(hecked and another with the use of another kind of spontaneous' 
manifestation-of-bias item. Take an analogy from the field of 
achievement testing. People will obtain higher scores in the recogni¬ 
tion type of item than in the recall kind, although both may be 
accurate measures of whatever the measuring instrument seeks to 
appraise. Perhaps this is a case like that of the proverbial blind men 
encountering parts of an elephant—one "feeling” a tree, another a 
wall, and another a rope. Similarly, each anti-Semitism measure may 
be "right” in its limited context. 

The difficulty with this interpretation is the difficulty of figuring 
out the basis and meaning of "right” measures. An illustration is a 
survey which made use of both free-answer questions and a 20- 
item attitude scale. The free answer form was: "Do you think of 
Jews as being different from other people in some ways other than 
their religion?” (If "Yes,” "In what ways are most Jews different 
from other people?”) 

Results showed 58 per cent with the opinion that Jews were 
different. The researchers considered that: 

A well-tested psychological assumption is that a person who believes 
some group to be basically different will tend to dislike that group. He 
may suppress or rationalize the dislike, but still it usually exists. In an 
irrational circular way, he may cite the alleged differences as a justification 
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for his prejudice. Thus the 58*^^, saying “different" should he a cause for 
some concern among intergroup lelations spetialists. 

Note that the snrveyois talk in theii intcrpietivc comment ol the 
significance of a "basically clilleient" choke by respondents. But 
the cjucstion itsell asked about differences, not “basic" diffeiences. 
Surely, the premise of the Jews-as being diffeient tjuestion is debat¬ 
able. Is it not possible to think ol diffeientes other than basic dis¬ 
tinctions and, without anti-Semitism, to lecogni/e both the fact 
and the desiiabilit) ol cultiual pluralism? I he liee-answei inter¬ 
rogation lindings had low correlation with the scale results, tire 
possibility is that either or neither measured anti-Semitism, that 
either or neither probed differerit aspects ol anti Senntism. 

We know at least that any single rne.isure c.in be no more than 
parti,il, gauging but one phase ol anti-Semitism. May the one phase 
be measured \aliclly? D*ita on \aliclity are scanty but suggest an 
affrimati\e reply. For example, two British investigators^’” validated 
a Likert-tyjre scale to measure anti-Sernitism by comparing students’ 
judgments of interviewees whom they knew well with the inter¬ 
viewees’ resj)onses to the scale cjuestioris. By and large, agic^ernent 
between the raters and the ejuestionnaire returns was dose. 

But what il variation h«id been introduced into the scale cjuestion- 
ing method? Suppose, lor instance, we had made an ojien-ended 
cjuestion of this item: Jews fnonopolize eifnytJung to the deUuuenl 
of the ET2gInh. We could ask. Is their any giouf) of people xvho, in 
youi opinion, monopolize exfeiything to the cletnmerit of the 
English^ “Yes" responses could be explored by asking the respondent 
to identify the group. Surely, apparent anti Semitism would shrink. 
Are we not then back where we started in the assertion that the 
incidence of anti-Semitism found in any situation is a part a func¬ 
tion of its definition and on the way we put the cjuestion about 
anti-Semitism? 

d he cjuestion implies a degree cd measurement hc^j^elessncss not 
actually jjiesent. In fact, ratings in an anti-Semitism assessing 
technic|ue could have little meaning in and ol themselves. We could 
know that the score is high if it is extreme, that is, a modal allega¬ 
tion that Jews are a threat to the nation. But such extremes being 
met rarely, the only other way that meaning could be imparted to 
obtained scores on an anti-Semitism measure would be to utilize a 
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comparative method, such as comparing results with the outcomes 
oi the scale use on other jieople, like Negroes and Catholics, or on 
Jews at dillercnt times, or. pielerably. both. 

What is more, to derive a lounded picture of an indiNidual’s 
anti-Semitic attitudes it is necessary, as in all valid jniblic opinion 
ineasuiement, to explcjre its dimensions—origin, intensity and direc¬ 
tion. 

We may suggest that essentially, the valid measurement of anti- 
Semitism depends upon understanding of public opinion as it 
emerges and operates in the broad context of social relationships 
and meanings (as ol groujrs being “different.”) 'I'he problem 
icsenibles that of pi e-elec tiem polling. Jt is not to find the “right” 
words in the “right” cprestioir, but to investigate the roots and 
c bar ac ter istic s of this attitude in vaiyiirg circumstances as it is related 
to clilleiing factors. 

Does measurement advance the democratic process? 

One of the p.urcl discussions at the Second Internatic^nal Con¬ 
ference on Pulrlic Ojrinion Rc'sc^arch in rc^jy dealt with “Polling 
and the Political Process.” Piiilip Hauserformerly of tire (ierisus 
Bureau and presently of the Unixeisity of Cdiicago, argued that 
“lire pollster should rrot be really conc(‘rned about uses or abuses 
that may be made oi polls.” Thus, he said, “census material is 
continually abused, but this does not make knowledge dangerous, 
lire otrfy way to a\oid misuse of census statistics is to abolish the 
cerrsus.” Ne\CT tireless, the jrollsters have been j)eienirially concerned 
with the social aird political impact oi their work. Although Roper 
has labeled tire poll as “Deirrocracy’s Auxiliary Ballot Box,” he has 
oiteir expressed misgivings about misuse oi poll nrethods and 
results. 

Cionsidered below arc the prirrcipal claimed values and alleged 
failings ol polls and other measurement devices in furthering or 
hindering democratic thinking and practice. 

Admmistratiue use 

Measuieirreirt is evidently useful as a possible aid in public 
administration by defining areas ol ignorance and information and 
by helping the administrator to gauge probable public reactions to 
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specific governmental acts and programs. Examples of such practical 
use are plentiful. 

riius, the 'I rcasury Department *^2 during World War II was able 

... to find out within a few w’eeks after each bond drive how many people 
had known the drive was on, how many knew the individual and com- 
miinitv quotas which had l)eeii set, how many knew the slogans which had 
been leatured, how many knew the relations of bonds to inflation control, 
and other related items. It was able to determine which parts ol the 
population had been most effectively reached and which were least well 
inlormcd. Most important of all, it was able to assess the influence of these 
items of information on the individual’s inclination to buy bonds. 

Survey procedures were used in setting up the point system of dis 
charge from the Army.^’"* One investigator has reported that 
military strategy was often based on poll findings. At the time of the 
liberation of Normandy, opinion research was used in ordei to 
determine the attitudes of the French in the locality towaid the 
arrival of Allied troops.^*^ One newspaper item during the wai 
carried the caption: 

Trousers I'oo Tight to 40% of Soldiers, 

‘Gripe Sheet’ Show^s, So Army Fills Breach 

Enumerating a long list of uses of altitude research in the Army, 
one writer''® cjuotes General Lanham’s judgment that attitude 
lesearch has, within small and useful margins of eric:)r, proved itself 
to be the “morale radar” of the Armed Forces. 

Great Britain has found it useful to establish as a component 
of an official public agency a unit whose task it is to measure public 
opinion for government administrators and members of Parliament. 
Not so w^ell established in America, public opinion measurement is, 
nevertheless, performed in a number of agencies, including the 
Bureau of the Census, the Army and Navy, the Departments of 
Agriculture, Justice, Commerce, and State, and the Federal Reserve 
System.®^ Not all the measurement consists ol polling and allied 
devices. During the war, a unit of the Department of Justice con¬ 
cerned itself with techniques of propaganda analysis, emphasizing 
content analysis. Analysis was made of the foreign language press and 
of organizations based upon foreign loyalties and attachments. 
Studies sought to establish themes of Axis propaganda and by the 
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use oi systematic classifications, to uncover subversive propaganda 
activities in the United States. 

Kffect on politics 

I’hat public opinion measurement can be and has been valuable 
in fill thering effective administration is unquestionable. It is around 
the (ontribution oi opinion measurement to the democratic process 
that question arises. On the one hand is the thought that even the 
election poll may even be a positive evil. Understandably, one oi the 
factors that presumably prompted Dewey to wage the kind oi 
campaign he did against 'rruman in 1948 was that the polls had 
shown iiim already the winner. Apparently all he needed to do was 
to avoid a horrible faux pas. In setting out to avoid the faux pas, it 
could i)e argued, Dewey’s campaign deviated so much from the 
expected pattern of campaigning, that, misled by the polls, his 
strategy was wrong. 1 he polls were also a great factor in the pre- 
Demociatir convention revcjlt attempting to replace Truman with 
another candidate. 

A telegram sent by the Liberal Party to Governor Dewey at the 
time oi the 1CJ45 municipal election in New York City shows how 
a poll can aliect a jrolitical party.®” The telegram read, in part: “On 
Oct. 15 the Ncivs jKdl erroneously predicted a vote oi over 70 per 
cent for Mi. O’Dwyei. (The actual vote was 57.3 per cent.) From 
that day on the campaign for good government was over for all 
practical purposes. Morale sagged, workers disappeared and revenues 
stopped.” Roper emphasi/es the possibility that in selecting candi¬ 
dates, ability may be considered wholly secondary to their jrerfoiin- 
ance in polls. What is more, said Roper, “Suppose the polls show 
that any candidate oi a particular party could win. It might occur 
to some politician that, if they could win with almost anyone, the 
thing to do is pick the man w^ho can be most easily controlled.” 

Answers to this argument could point out that long before polls 
were born, political parties picked candidates with a careful eye 
to the candidate's chances of winning, and that estimates of winning 
and losing elections have been made by politicians in any case. In 
fact, there is evidence indicating that poll results have not by any 
means been given consistently great weight by political leaders. 
Nevertheless, if polls become much more accurate than previous 
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devices have been, the relevance ol this historical reasoning ii 
greatly diminished. 

In any case, the well-piiblici/ed pollsteis’ failine ol i(>]8 sec*nis 
likely loi a long time to eiuoinage *ill-ont, do-or-die campaign 
efforts to win elections and nominations. Ihc thesis is simple: every¬ 
body was wrong once; everybody could lie wrong again. 1 he politi¬ 
cally impossible was accomplished in icjjH; it would be clone again. 
At least lor the indefinite Inture, it mav be contended that the wiong- 
in-1948 pollsteis liave helped increase the likelihood that politicians 
will take no j)olitical eventuality lor granted. 

ElJe<ts (}}} ninioities 

Beinavs,"" a leading publicist, declaies that “the poll has muflled 
dissenting voices. That is a real dangei to oiu democratic wa) 01 
arriving at conclusions.” In direct opposition, (iallup * ’ state's ” J he 
lesson ol historv is that minority views olten become majority 
opinion long belore the public or its lepresentatives realize this 
fact.” It is obvious, continues Ciallup, “that public oj)inion polls can 
be ol great value in the increasing afce])tance oi minority opinion, 
and by informing tlie jniblic when minority opinion has reached the 
status of majority opinion.” These are conclusions iec|uiiing more 
research for adecpialc evaluation. 

Influence on icprebcntaliues 

Some have argued that the polls, hy giving to the man in the 
street the opportunity to speak his piece on day today issues of 
which he is wholly inccjmpetent to lor nr an opinioir, are in reality 
distorting the democratic process. Answers take the form of saying 
that representatives ought not to regard poll findings as necessary 
indexes of what the representatives ought to do and how they ought 
to vote. What representatives can do is interpret the opinion 
research data as guides to the public’s areas ol ignorance and irrfor- 
mation and as cues to the representatives regarding the kind of 
education to which the public ought to be exposed. Surely, too, 
data on the opinions ol the representative’s constituency are im- 
portant—not that these opinions are tc^ be lollowed unswervingly, 
but that they are to be lollow^ed where indicated and to be educated 
and changed where need be. 
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/ alidating piessmc gpoup claims 

Pioponcnts ol ihc polls h^ive also pointed out that their measure- 
UK ms SCI v( IS a (heck on the cl«iinis ol picssiuc gioups I or example, 
C».illup leports 

I)iinni» ucent >cars polls of oit'ani/td workers have on man) occ isions 
found tilt in uking txicth the opposite points ol \kv\ from the spoke sincn 
of 1 iboi oit, mi/itions likewise tlie\ Jnve found f irnu rs ujoing cfuitrirs 
to the el unis ol then le ideis business men t ikmt; opposite Mews fiom 
the he ids ol business issoeiitions wn \c(erms f iihn^ to see e)e to eve with 
offieeisol the \meriean iet>ioii oi othei veteians or^mi/itions 

Howe vet, sa) the opjioneiits, the eustoiUiU) e^inission of data on 
inteiisitv, uilonnalion, and the like tends to nei^.ite the value ol 
iiiloi mat ion on ])(ople s altitudes «m(l jndi^nients 

Ban diva Q^on effect 

\nolhei argument th.it used to he idv.inced vigoiouslv b) the 
attaekeis ol the polls Ins been coneeined with the haridii 
effect ol the publieation of poll lesults 1 he iheoiv w is tint \otcis 
would lend to flock to the pailv .diead) victorious .is indieatcd 
b) jioll findings Ibis belief Ins been pieitv well sh.iiteied by 
events Studv aftci study has shown that winning percentages of 
candidates .ihead in the jx^lls have not been me leased with succcs 
sive polls Ol on the occasion ol the election itself It has been re 
maiked that one eontiibution of the ic)]8 poll lailure at least, was 
to fuinish vivid evidence that the bandw.igcm effect is rather less 
than oveiwhelming 

Fai ticipation arid control 

(nant the validity ol the polls as reflections of populai opinion and 
as tests of the assei tioiis of special interest groups But, remaiks one 
anal) St, 

If in a cUineKi.uy the health of the eoininunitv depends upon the 
]>eisonal active and continuous politieal paitieipation of tlu bodv of its 
citi/cns this contidiution is a hnnud and even a nunoi one Lven when 
used with the greatest aieiirac) md intelligence the polls cannot achieve 
anv fund imental iinjiroveinent until our political svsttni itself is simplified, 
until tlu lines ol responsifnlity arc clarified, and until devices are dis 
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covered for increasing the direct participation of the people, not simply 
in the registration of their aims, but in the deliberative procedure which 
is the real heart of democracy. 

To this proposition, the reply might be made that democracy 
depends not on the participation, of people in the government 
process, but on the alertness of their control over the election of 
officials. While public opinion measurement cannot by itself increase 
people's alertness, it does help to define the educational and other 
avenues for achieving such increase. 

It might, in fact, be held that any objection to the measurement 
of public opinion is as applicable to measures anterior the polls, such 
as newspapers’, politicians’, and other informed persons’ judgments, 
as it is to the polls and other newly developed devices. Scientific 
measurement has not itself given birth to the ills that may be pro¬ 
duced by efforts to appraise the state and trend of public opinion. 
Thus, Arthur Krock has declared that betting odds frequently 
anticipate the results of elections and attract to the forecast winner 
many votes that would otherwise be against him. This comment i‘ 
\ery reminiscent of some critics’ size-up of poll effects. 

Differing measures 

The attack on public opinion measurement has, sometimes, 
differentiated between polls and alternative measures. In his vigorous 
critique of polls, Bernays limits his remarks to attitude polls, lie 
excepts “factual and purely quantitative surveys on markets, elec¬ 
tions and other similar measurement studies,” as well as depth 
interviews. “Depth interviews can indicate further trends. They try 
to discover the motives of people, try to find out why they think 
and act as they do. They find out what attitudes are permanent, 
what words, pictures, actions fix them, which attitudes can be 
changed, and how.” This distinction is perhaps less between the 
poll and other instruments than between more and less valid 
measurement, for no device is altogether factual and completely 
quantitative. At every point in every measurement process subjec¬ 
tive judgments must be made; these qualitative considerations 
furnish the ground on which the quantitative methods operate, 
always with the possibility of ineptitude, error, and bias. 
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Furthering social science research 

Although possibility of being wrong in measurement is omnipresent, 
although its magnitude varies with circumstances, the fact seems 
to be that polling and other devices constitute a potent possible aid 
to the social scientist. The analysis of the relationships between 
public opinion and the oilier variables in society is greatly facilitated. 
Study and understanding are furthered in politics, economics, psy¬ 
chology, history, sociology, anthropology—in all the social science 
areas. An excellent recent example of how fertile may be the use 
ol the results of public opinion measurements is the book by 
i'homas A. Bailey,"® which sets out to answer the question: “Why 
do we behave like Americans in regard to the outside world?” 
Bailey constantly uses public opinion measurement data to illumi¬ 
nate his analysis. F. S. Chapin,University of Minnesota sociologist, 
has stated that “the public opinion poll is one of the most important 
social inventions since the invention of the secret ballot.” 

Summary and conclusion 

In summary, these are the principal values that have been claimed 
tor the measurement ot public opinion: 

1. Providing a guide to legislators and other persons requiring knowledge 
about the precise state of public opinion on given issues 

2. Revealing spheres of ignorance and information, thus guiding educa¬ 
tional processes 

3. Spotlighting gaps between the acts ol political and other leaders and 
the wants of the general public and special publics 

4. Stimulating people to form opinions and attitudes 

5. Helping aclministrators to do their job effectively 

G. Checking on the representative character of special pressure groups 
7, Hel])ing social science to become more s( ientific 

Running counter to these alleged values are the evils and the flaws 
dial some say are characteristic ol polls and other devices: 

1. I'hc measurements are incorrect 

2. Even it (oircct, tlie measurements are unnecessary; worse, they tend 
to subvert the democratic process 

3. By creating a “bandwagon votc.“ measurements exercise an objection¬ 
able influence on elections 

4. Measurements commonly ignore major aspects of public opinion: 
constancy, intensity, informational basis of judgments 
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1 he ( oncliision? Political scientist Lindsay Rogers "^ winds up an 
all-out attack on the pollsters by remarking, “'riiey have been taking 
in each other’s washing, and have been using statistics in terms of 
the Frenchman’s definition: a means of being precise about matters 
of which you will remain ignorant.” Ciallup replied to Rogers’ 
book, that it “draws upon all the literature or material derogatory 
to polls that has ever been published, without regard to whether 
these statements have been proved erroneous or not.” 1 hese very 
differently weighted conclusions are reconcilable in terms, first, of 
agreeing at least that public opinion measurement ca7i be valid and, 
second, of concuning in the desirability ol having public opinion 
data available to administrators and to the representatives of the 
people. 

Just w'hat use political repiesentatives should make of public 
opinion materials is a ])hase of the fundamental power and freedom 
problem of the role of public opinion in a democracy. That prob¬ 
lem will be considered at the end of this book. 

Controlling the measurement process 

“If a method has been found for accurately sampling public 
c^piriion,” says political scientist Childs,”^ “then it should be socially 
controlled. Polling public opinion may well be regaided as an 
activity \ested with public intere.st.” Contiol would have as its 
purpose the elimination, as Bernays says, of “phony, stacked, venal, 
dishonest and inaccurate }>olls.” Although Bernays limits his 
remarks to polls, the triad of dangers to society that he identifies in 
connection witli inaccurate polls and interpretations would appear 
to be relevant to ineasuiement devices alternative to polls; 

1. Inaccurate polls have as strong an influence on the public as true polls 

2. Misuse of polls, for biased or venal purpcjses by pollsters or by tliosc 
who hire pollsters, can be extremely harmful 

3. Leaders who misinterpret and distort polls in dealing with the public 
are a menace to society 

Influence of publu opinion measurement 

Ihe extent to wdiich these potential dangers become actual 
depends on two factors: the prevalence of dishonest and misused 
measurement and the degree to which such measurement and mis¬ 
use will affect people's opinions and behavior. No investigation has 
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yet been made of the fiist point, except for the scanty and partial 
data presenied in such studies as that of Kornhauser on whether 
polls are fair to organized labor and the Congressional inc|uiry into 
the Gallup Poll. In ielation to the second factor, Childs comments 
that j)ublic opinion repoits aie piobably leacl widely “in view of 
the fact that they are canied by a large number of newspapers with 
wide (irculations and in view of the attention gi\en to them by 
magazines, books, and papers generally.'’ 

While there has been no precise study of the impact of measure¬ 
ment on public o])inion, one researcher has concluded that “A 
majority of tire Arrrcrican people know about the jrolls, believe them 
generally a good thing, and trust their reports.’’ Documenting this 
conclusion are poll findings. Asked whether they had ever heard of 
a public opinion poll, 56 per cent of respondents said yes and 44 per 
cent said no. Of the persons who said that they had heard of polls, 
about two-thirds said they followed the poll results regularly in a 
ne\\spaper or magazine. Also, of those indicating they had heard of 
polls, about three-fifths thought polls “pretty nearly right most of 
the time,” about three-fourths considered ])olls “a good thing,” and 
about three-fourths believed that Congressmen should be “guided” 
cm important public c|uestions by the thinking of a majority of the 
peo])le in their districts. 

In a later and different study a sample of the general public 
was cjueslioned in June 1947 and again in November 19^8: 


In gCMic'ial, do you think public opinion polls arc a good thing for the 
country, or a bad thing, or clon’t they make any diflercncc one way or the 
Other? (Answers in ])ci cent) : 

June It)fj November 1048 


Good thing 66 47 

Bad thing 1 6 

\o ddlcicnce iH 28 

Don’t know 10 15 

Qualified answer 5 4 


In the November ])oll, about three-fifths (56%) thought that 
polls were pretty nearly right most of the time, and about seven- 
tenths stated that the men who run the polls try to give honest 
reports. 

I'hat poll results are a considerable force in conditioning the 
thinking of the man in the street would seem to be highly improb- 
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able. What remains a substantial possibility is the influence that 
the polls may have on opinion leaders—politicians, officials, and 
business, civic, and labor leaders. Poll results have been influential 
in individual cases in the past; that is known. Neither frequency 
nor magnitude of influence is known, but the j>otential impact 
on the leader of public opinion may be great. Venal polls can be a 
great evil. 

Proposed remedies 

What can and should be done to eliminate dishonest polls? 
Bernays has two recommendations. 

1. License the pollsters. 1 he public is j)rotected against mal¬ 
practice in the professions—medicine, law, accountancy, architecture 
—by setting up c|ualification standards that individuals must meet 
before they can practice the profession. Polling, too, is fraught with 
a “public interest’' and those who measure public opinion should, 
similarly, be licensed by a government authority. 

2. Educate the public and the opinion leaders. “They should be 
given facts and points of view about polls, so that they can appraise 
polls correctly and in that way prevent dangers to society.” 

Gallup’s emphasis is on self-regulation. “In time,” he says,*^^ “the 
field of public opinion research will be self-policed by the organiza¬ 
tions and the universities interested in this work. The American 
Association for Public Opinion Research, created in 1947, has as 
one of its objectives the monitoring of research practice.” 

Here, again, is the ancient politico-social dilemma found every¬ 
where in the communications field: external coercion or internal 
correction. Recognition must be accorded to the fact that j)ublic 
opinion research, throughout its history, has been persistently 
disrespectful and critical of its own assumptions and procedures, 
that there already exist many organizations that seek to test and 
verify measurement practices and findings, that even without 
licensing arrangements there always exists the possibility of govern¬ 
ment and professional group intervention in the form of investiga¬ 
tion and publicity, and that no licensing system could possibly make 
polls “right” or tell the opinion leader what is the “right” interpre¬ 
tation of poll results. 

To rely on education as the corrective device is to raise questions 
as to who is to do the educating, how the educating is to be done, 
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and just what is to be the substance of the education. Pursued to its 
logical ultimate, argument for education as therapy may well be 
the equivalent of supporting self-education by the opinion re¬ 
searchers. 

And sell-education by the opinion researchers goes on apace. The 
prolessional journals and society proceedings oiler many examples 
in p(3int. When the pollsters gathered at the Stale University of 
Iowa for a post-1948 election discussion,*^"’ one said that “forecasting 
elections should be part of the much more general process of 
analyzing what goes on during elections by considering local situa¬ 
tions which are studied lor many, many months in often very 
laborious techniques, so that the poll in the end becomes a part ol 
the analysis of political behavior.” Another commented that “All 
too frecjuently ... to ‘get results' we may loimulate our problem in 
such an inadeejuate way that the resolution ol our most pressing 
cjuestions is impossible simply because the problem as we have 
conceived or stated it does not contain within it the possibility of 
resolving our difficulties.” Another protested: “Studies are nearly 
always discrete projects. We need more research progrenns in which 
each project is merely an incident which leads to refinement cjf 
prior hypotheses, to development ol new hypotheses, and to sug¬ 
gestion of new types of sample surveys or experiments. Only such 
programs of research will contribute to an accumulating fund of 
substantive knowledge of the .scientific .sort.” 

By no means lone expressions, such self-and-niutual challenges 
to basic assumptions may be considered as creative and effective 
democratic alternatives to formalized government control for the 
purpose of furthering improved public opinion measurement. 

CONCLUDING NOTE 

Our terms of reference have included two major assumptions. 
One is that adequate measurement of public opinion—as in the 
instance of all power—demands adequate data on genesis, intensity, 
and direction. The other is that from freedom and its values come 
the criteria for assessing the uses and influence of measurement and 
for appraising the serviceability of various means for controlling the 
public opinion gauging process. 
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Groups and Individuals 
As Public Opinion 
and Propaganda Instruments 


Ol?R OBJECT IS lO I'NDlRsrAND IIIL NATURl AND IMPACT OP PUBLIC 
oj)inion and piopaganda, the Wtiys in which pul)lic opinion iunc¬ 
tions and the ways in vshich it is loimed. Up to no^^, wc ha\e dis 
cussed issues oi definition, basic assumptions, and mcasmement. We 
come here to the actuality at public opinion in action in the United 
States. 

It is ncnrnally the gioup that is the eflective means by which 
sectors of the general public achieve and maintain power status; it 
is typically the gioup leadei who is the catalytic agent foi oigani/ing 
and apjilying the opinion powei ol the S[>ec ial publics he allegedly 
lepresents. Whcic iieedom chaiacteii/cs the total society in which 
the group and the leader apj>eai, wheie jxiwTr is a pi i/e won by 
influencing or appealing to influence many votes, the princijial 
bases ol a “pressuie group clemonacy” are established. Gioups in 
a democracy tend to be large in number, vaiious in inteiests, and 
potent in political activity. Avenues lor activating and leflecting 
public opinion (or seeming to do so), the grouj) and its leadership 
aie likewise devices lor communicating jnopaganda. 

All piessure groups are interest grouf)s; all interest groups that 
seek to inlluence othci gioiips or institutions in the community are 
pressure groups. We shall use the terms “interest groujrs” and 
“pressure groups” interchangeably. The sense ol both terms in the 
discussion lollowing is that in which, long ago, Madison talked of 
“a landed interest, a manulacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a 
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moneyed interest, with many lesser interests,” and referred to the 
necessity ol (ontrollinj^ the elfects ol “these clashint^ interests.” 

Alter this chapter, we shall consider the majen’ mass media .ivenues 
for pro])at*anda and the ways in which piopai»anda methodologies 
are worked out. 

INTRODUCTION 

“Does It Matter W^hat You dhink?“ a Ihitish documentary film 
asks. Answering its own cjucstion, the him says yes, and concludes 
with a bit ol advice. Ihe opinions of single jrersons are not likely 
to carry \erv much weight. But the cjpinions ol similarly minded 
people who combine themselves into acti\e groujrs are the essence 
ol power. lire w.iy to have your opinion count is to get together 
with vour lellows; then )oui opinions will sha})e ])olitical, economic, 
and social ends and means in rough j>ioj)orticjir to the number, 
intelligence, and energy with which )oui group works. 

1 his line ol communication also operates in reverse. Evidently, 
to exert maximum influence, individuals must <rssociate with one 
another. 1 (ju.rllv, moreover, the ecorrornit.il way to reach large 
numbers ol persons is through their signilicant associ«itions. “ Eire 
expert projragandist,” says John Peiry,^ “never thinks loosely ol 
‘the pt^rple’ but rather of a nation conrposed ol innumerable giou} 3 s 
and t ross gioupings,” Bernavs " takes the next logical step by 
declaring that it is ol primary importance to the pro]>agandist to 
inlluence “key leaders as a medium lor reaching large groups ol 
the population.” 

Here is a salient characteristic ol the American public opinion 
and propaganda scene: the group as a vehicle lor the declaration ol 
some ol the individuars wants and the achievement of part of his 
goals; the leader as a channel lor communication to and from the 
members ol a group and lor communicatiem hour other persons to 
the group. Not that coniirrunication is automatic and certain. Lilli.in 
Wald Key,' a psychedogist, alter studying a group ot college students, 
concluded that “individuals spontarreously think ol themselves in 
non-group terms.” She suggests: 

AttCTirpts to irrlluence opirrion by way ol appeals to group identification 
require a first step of arousing those identifications... even when indi- 
vicluals are guided to such group-idc*niilied thinking. Not all members of 
a group feel equal attachment-Appeals to “housewives,” “veterans,” 
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“young people/* etc. might be more effective if we knew in greater detail 
when they are likely to be meaningful. 

Objectively, the manifestation of interrelations among group, 
leader, and propagandist is the prodigious development in the 
United States of interest groups and lobbying activities. Accordingly, 
wc consider initially the inteirelations between interest groups and 
})olitical organization. Then w'e shall concern ourselves with the 
techniques and alleged values of interest groups and the possible 
methods tor controlling their operation and impact. Finally, we 
shall examine man-in-the-street judgments about interest groups, 
rhroughout, we take group organization and activities to be major 
instruments for the creation, expression, and implementation of 
people’s judgments and attitudes. A sizable caution must be indicated 
at the outset. 

Each group is far more heterogeneous, far more divided, than 
is immediately plain. The National Grange is conservative, the 
Farmeis Educational and Cooperative Union is leftish, liberal, 
radical—pick any word other than conservative. Labor is not 
unified—the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods are independent 
units. The National Association ol Manufacturers is rather more 
conservative than the U. S. C'.hamber of Commerce and both differ 
from numerous other business agglomerations dotting the country. 
In religion, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews are a gross oversimpli¬ 
fication. Differences between major Protestant denominational 
groups are, assert two commentators,^ as great as differences between 
such groups and non-Protestants. As a group, for example, Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists are no more similar than Congiegationalists 
and Catholics. Big government is a single phrase, but covers a multi¬ 
tude of not alw^ays agreeing units. 

INTEREST GROUPS AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

At the bottom of these groupings is the community, a dynamic 
constellation of myriad, individuated groupings, sub-groupings, and 
cross-groupings of individuals. Formally organized in one way, these 
groupings are political organizations like the local political club, 
the national or state convention to nominate candidates, or the 
political party. Formally organized in another fashion, the group 
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ings become an interest or pressure group, the Society to Do This or 
That. In considering the relations between interest groups and 
political organization we shall note their action and reaction upon 
each other, their similarities and differences, the role and control 
of the interest group. 

1 hree major points are developed: i. Exhibiting similar behavior 
patterns, the interest group and the political organization are the 
articulate, self-conscious parts of the community organized to attain 
power by influencing people’s opinions. 2. Interest group genesis 
and growth are determined in part by the political structure and 
climate of the community and in part by its technology. 3. Inter¬ 
relations between interest groups and political organization pose 
the basic problem of whether the public interest is represented by 
the resultant of clashing group pressuies. Each thesis is developed 
in some detail below. 

Similar behavior patternt 

The interest group and the political organization are power 
expressions of particular publics. Essentially, both are arrangements 
of people, symbols, and money to capture and keep power, and 
both are agencies seeking to promote certain interests. I'hey manifest 
similarities in organizational complexity, leadership pattern and 
control, and pressure tactics. Examination of these similarities, 
inherent in large-scale, concerted human efforts, follows. 

Internal organizatioti is complicated 

The internal organization of an important interest group 01 
political organization is so complicated and elaborate that very 
few people can know how it is set up and how it does its job. Take 
the political party set-up in New York City as an example. “Bewilder¬ 
ing,” is the word used by political scientist Hugh A. Bone ^ to 
describe party organization there. No formal city-wide political 
organization exists; each of the five counties into which the city is 
divided has its own political apparatus and each differs from the 
others. To understand New York City’s political structure, then, the 
interested person must be familiar with five “autonomous and un¬ 
related centers of control.” 

Ftom each election district in the county, at least two representa¬ 
tives are elected in the primaries to the county committee. Manhattan 
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has 976 election districts, so that tliis county’s committee by the 
terms ol the election law, must have a minimum ol 1,952 members. 
Additional membeis are permitted by the New York County Demo¬ 
cratic Committee rules, which piovide that each election district 
shall be entitled to an <idclitional member loi every 20 \otes cast in 
the district lor the Demociatic (ancliclate lor governor at the last 
general election. Jhe Republican rules lor the county “allow cme 
additional member lor each r,o party \oles in excess ol loo.” (iounty 
committees in the othei counties are coirespondingly large, rirus, in 
Brooklyn (kings County) the minimum is 2,592; in the Ihonx the 
bottom figure is 1,700 and in Queens the smallest possible number 
is 1,1)02. 

“Jo complicate the situation,” sa\s Bone, “the rules lor county 
organi/ation differ lioin borough to boiough, and leu in the p.irty 
have* an) clear conception ol theii own committee’s 1 tiles, let alone 
those of the othei counties.” 

What is the outcome ol such complication? “ I'he result ol this 
situaticjii is the ability to contiol from the top, uitli the par tic's 
potentially unrcsponsi\e to the will ol the eniolled voleis. Iheie is 
olten a complete absence ol piimaiv fights loi tit)-uide ofhees; the 
nominees are generally named at a caucus of the leaders ol the five 
organizations and ‘ratified’ in the primaries.” 

1 he V. S. Chanibei ol Commeice is a good nonparty example. 
“Most comjdex,” is the phrase used by political scientist Daytcju D. 
Mckean'' to desciibe the 01 gaiii/ation ol the CJiamber ol C^oin- 
merce, which includes about |oo tiacle associations, 1200 local 
chambers ol commerce, and 1700 businessmen and c01 potations. 

I he National z\ssociation ol Manulac tineis, with more than 1000 
peoj)le serving on its committees, likewise exemplifies a complicated 
set-up.' I he number ol members on its board ol directors vai ies horn 
year to year; in 1919 it was 15.}. Here is NAM’s exjilanation ol the 
way its board is elected: 

Most of the Board members are elected in proportion to the number 
ol NAM-member companies in each state, (Any stale wall) 25 inemliers 
ina) elect one I^irectoi, l)ul no state can elect more than tluec.) I'welve 
Directors at-I.aige are appointed by the Bresiclent of the NAM, subject 
to Hoard approval. Nine Directors are selected liom alliliales ol the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Council. Former NAM I*residents and Vice Presidents 
also serve on the Board, as well as current J^rcsidents and Vice Presidents. 
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I’hc Hoard annually (‘l(*cts its own Chairman, Cihainnan o[ the Executive 
(a)minittee. Chairman ol the Finance Committee, President ol th(‘ Associa¬ 
tion, ten nation.d Vice Piesidents, twelve legional Vice Presidents, the 
Managinf; Diiector... the rieasinei and tlie Secretary. 

1)071 Law oj ()li<^ar(hy holds 

Both in interest groups and ])olitit'a] c^ngani/ation, control tends 
lo be exercised by the leaders. 

“'i'he usual utrion leader,” savs C^eorge Soule,“becomes a skilled 
jxrlitician, de\'oted lo keepirrg power, protecting vested rights, and 
advancing a little today and Lotnc'rnow—enough to jrrove his uselub 
iress to his constiluenls, but irot eirougb to u])set the environment in 
which he o])eiates.” Eire j)oirr( here is tliat this description is 
ajjjrlicable rrot orrly to the uniorr leader, but. b\ arrd large, to |)res- 
sure group leaders, whetlier tlrey be big or little industry, hypheirated 
American nationalist, religious, oi othca. Degrc'es ol leader ship coir- 
Ir'ol will varv sorrrewlrat irr particular circumstances, but always the 
“iron law ol oligarchy” tends to hold: control is by the leader, not 
the lollower or any number ol lollowers. 

Isxaniine the r.itionale ol group orgiini/atioir and operation. Airy 
group that desires to ellect imj)cnt«tni events must be orgairi/ed. 
In the L’nited States, empbasis on orgaiii/atiorr as a vital precursor 
ot getting things done j>erme<ites the whole ol our practice and 
philosophy. Ihere has bc‘en rro operatitrg bar between preaching 
ol individualism aird accent on group elloit. Org.tni/aiion neces¬ 
sarily means that a lew jrersons born among the lc>tal group must be 
selected in order to lornrulate the groujr’s j)rogram, to carry the 
prograirr lorward, aird to de.d with dilliculties as they arise. 1 hese 
lew [rersoirs are the leaders. 

“A scjciological study ol the oligarchical tendencies M modern 
democracy” is the subtitle oi tire classic study ol political parlies by 
the late Robert Michels, wdic:) was Protessor ol Political Et'onomy 
and Statistics at the Ihrivcrsity ol Basle. Michels'’ pointed out: “Irr 
the inianev ol the EArglish labour movement, in many ol the traclC' 
unions, the delegates were either appointed in rotation lic:>m among 
all the members, or were chosen by lot. (iradually, howx'ver, the 
•del(‘gales’ duties become more complicated; and individual ability 
becomes essential. .. 

II the group is to be eliective, its leaders must be special people 
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and they must hold office over an extended period of time. Michels 
refers to the rule of the Cologne chamber of commerce in the time 
of Napoleon that all the officers were to be re-elected annually except 
the president who was to be replaced every three months. “It soon 
appeared, however, that the strict application of such a system was 
impossible. The frequent changes in the presidency were extremely 
injurious to the conduct of business, and deprived the chamber of 
commerce of the services ol its best elements, thus reducing all 
relormatory energy to impotence.” d'he revolutionary cry in 
Amerita was “Tyranny begins where annual elections end,” but 
politics was impossible under those (onditions. Administration, too. 
where problems are complicated and actic:)ns have continuing con¬ 
sequences, necessitates expertness garnered from substantial con¬ 
tinuance in office. 

Michels’ argument is that “Who says organization, says oli¬ 
garchy.”'^ Those who represent the piessure gioup have special 
inlormational and personality talents: they have the time to devote 
to the organization’s woik, to check on its progress, and to be 
informed as to what is going on and what is likely to go on; they 
speak well, they argue well; they are competent to plan and to 
execute plans; they are aggressive and thev have developed under¬ 
standing of parliamentary rules and accjuired tricks of running 
meetings—all characteristics helpful in getting and securing their 
powTi in the group and o\er the gioup. Clonversely, the ordinary 
member of the group is likely not to ha\e much inlormation abemt 
the group’s operations, to be occupied in tending to his own im¬ 
mediate business, and to lack the personality attributes required 
for making much of a dent in the gTouj>’s policies and programs. 

Only in the very beginning of a group’s life are the members apt 
to be actively concerned with groiij> activities; the likelihood is vast 
that with the passage of time the followers’ time will be taken up 
with other than group matters. Where the group is small (and 
unimportant) , individuals may maintain their interest and partici¬ 
pation; where the grouj) consists of specially informed people with 
awareness of their stake in an important undertaking (large indus¬ 
trialists, top politicians), the gap between the leader and the fol¬ 
lower is diminished. The more general condition is an abyss of 
power, talent, information, experience, and full-time concentration 
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on the problems to be considered between the members of the 
oligauhy and the members ol the group as a whole. 

Oigani/ations tend only to seem to have the external attributes 
associated with demonacy—say, people who \ote lor (ommittee 
members who elect ofhcers. yVctualiy, what happens? Here is a 
Southwestern new^spaper report ^2 headed “Democratic Chiefs to 
Name Rodgers.” I he first paragraph indicates that the members ol 
the Democratic party's state executive committee are arriving in 
Santa Fe to elect a new' chairman the nc‘xt day. According to super¬ 
ficial expectation, the committeemen will elect a chairman, lor those 
are their written-down powers. Rut the decision has already been 
made lor the cennmittee by the gubernatorial candidate. At the 
federal level, we hud as examples the Democratic and Republican 
National (arinmittees, which, theoretically emj)owcrecl to select their 
owm chairmen, alw'ays elect the person designated by the presidential 
nominee. 

What Averv Leiseison ’ refers to as “a high degree ol bureaucratic 
authoritv and centrali/ed disci})Iine in the internal management ol 
unions themselves,” he calls also a characteristic that “seems to be 
increasingly descriptive ol associations as they progress from a state 
ol small, private clubs to large, mass membership organizations.” 
J his attribute, expressed in vaiving degrees ol bureaucratization 
and centralization in dillerent organizations, is a reflection of large 
group operations, political or nonpolitical. James Bryce puts the 
matter sweepingly in asserting that directions and decisions rest 
in the hands ol a lew in “all assemblies and groups and organized 
bodies of men, lioni a natiem dowui to an committee ol a club.” 

The theory in a democratically organized group is th.it the leaders 
act on the assumption ol power delegated to them by the organn.t- 
tion, that when the acts of the leaders are acceptable, the IcMciers 
are continued in office, that wdien the leaders contravene the will 
of the group or behave in an otherwise unacceptable fashion, tire 
leaders are replaced with another, more satisfactory set. 

That is the theory, and it is a notion, sav some, that is no better 
description ol the facts than the occasionally professed Mussolini- 
Hitler-Stalin idea that totalitarianism is twentieth century demex- 
racy. The fact, it is argued, is that leaders dig in to entrench 
themselves in office. 

I'ypically, leaders keep their jobs until there is a political earth- 
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quake. For instance, Communism arises as an issue in a trade union 
or other organization and a pro-Communist leader is replaced. Or 
the leader ol the gioup (ominits a dramatic and outtagcoiis crime for 
which he is impiisoned so that alteinative leadership takes over. 
Where the leadership is rotated by the tonstitution of the organiza¬ 
tion, the (hange is pu) (oivui: it is a[)t to be a replacement of 
I'weedledee with Iweedledum. Vetetan, industiial, labor, other 
oiganizations—all must be run by the managers. "Fhe various parts of 
the gioup cannot be etpial in their influence. “ I he policies of a 
farmers’ organization fietjucntlv aie adopted bv its upper income 
levels,” said newspapei lepoitei William M. Blair,indicating 
that farm leadeis mav o])pose go\eminent aid, altliough they may 
admit private!) that most oi the laimei.s in theii oigaiiization aie 
still looking loi such <iitl. 

It is not that trade unions, agricultural gioupings, or any other 
veiy large organiz«(tions aie especialh liozen in hieiauhital set-up; 
it is that any large gioup has a tendeiu) to possess these charat- 
teiistics, that oligaichical tiaits must chaiacteiize the iiiijioi taut, 
(omplicated undeitaking. Madison once lemaiked that ‘‘hbeity is 
to faction what air is to fne, an aliment without which it instantly 
expires.” We mav bonow his plnase and say that oligauhy is to 
organization what aii is to fne, a condition without which the 
organization could not maintain itself. 

I he leader h«is ceitain advantages that help him to letain his 
authority, llis peisonalitv, inloimation, and technical assets we have 
identified. But he has additional pillais loi his siqipoit. He already 
controls the organization, and therefore governs its finances and the 
distribution cd benefits, useful tools in cementing his power. He 
controls the publicity—the ncw^spajier, if there is one, the radio 
program where sjieakeis may jray tribute tc^ the organization’s leader¬ 
ship, the public meeting or dinner where the leaders may laud one 
another. 

Cfiange in leadership is unlikely to be achieved by the rank and 
file wiio do not know' what to do to express their displeasure effec¬ 
tively and could be sto[)ped anyway by judicious parliamentary 
administration, recognizing or not recognizing the “right” or 
“wrong” people at a meeting, making up special rules or interpret¬ 
ing existing rules at will, or making use of any of the thousand 
devices that the leader has learned. 
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It would seem easy lor an individual in an important post, as 
time goes on and his talents and accomplishments become evident 
to himself and to his colleagues, il not to j^eople at the foot of the 
organizational hierarchy, to convince hinisell that he is indispens¬ 
able. (lertainly, leadership is indispensable, and it appears reason¬ 
able to Ijelieve that the leader can readily confuse that indispensa¬ 
bility witli the necessity loi the good ol the organi/ation that his 
jiarticular biand ol leadership continue. We are not arguing here 
that the leadei is in a nehuious undertaking to piaster hiinsell 
scjlidly in his ]>ost; we argue only that the circumstances in which 
he moves are such as to glue him tightly to his office. 

I ake a leader entieiiched in power. J o be removed, he has to be 
blasted out. hhe blasting process, in turn, must be c:)igani/cd and 
led by persons who have sjiecial inloimation, who are bold and can 
stir and command men’s Icjyalty, who can marshal supporters, devise 
W’orkable tactics, and execute strategic moves—who are, in short, 
peojile very like the leaders whom they wush to tear out of their 
closely held positions. I'hroughout, the mass of the people, the 
inernbersliip, the followers, ha\e as their assigned task lueiely 
lining up with the old leaders cn the new, lor- as an unorganized and 
se])arated entit), the general run of person can only express himself 
by futile muttering and b) cheering his lc‘adeis. 

Leadership does ch.inge sometimes, but only when rival leaders 
appear and win contiol. The new leader may be an already signifi 
cant comjioneirt of the existing top hierarchy in an organization or, 
less ofteir, may succeed in building an ellective competing organi¬ 
zation. 

Formal and infoimal leadeis/up patteins exist 

We are concerned here with two jroints. One is the fact of formal 
and infcrrnral ojrirrion leaders; the second is defining the character¬ 
istics of such leaders. 

Any group of persons may be lornially or informally organized. 
Organized fornrally, their interrelations tend to be .systematic, 
recorded, to take hierarchical and differentiated form, to be modi¬ 
fiable by planning, and to cover relatively large numbers of per .sons. 
Informal interpersonal relations tend, on the other hand, to exist 
when groups are relatively small; there is absence ol recorded 
mandate or persuasicjii, and transmission of opinions from the 
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opinion leader to his fellows rests not at all on authority explicitly 
vested in any individual. In practice, the distinction between formal 
and informal organization is blurred. For example, the formal 
organization represented on an organization chart is always supple- 
mented*~even replaced sometimes—by the working lelations among 
the members of the organization. Or the intonnal gioup of persons 
who habitually lunch together may possess such loinial group 
characteristics as having one person be the tacitly lecognized leader 
on almost all matters while others habitually exhibit other leader¬ 
ship or followershi[j attributes. 

Our purpose is not to establish a haul and fast distinction between 
formal and informal gioup leaders, but to indicate that leaders 
create and disseminate opinions both in and out of the formal 
organizational grouping. “To imagine,’’ obseives scxiologist Lowell 
J. Carr,^^ “that politics is something conhned to professional 
politicians is to display a chaiming ignorance oi the local church 
sewing circle, the nearest university campus, the big factory across 
the tracks, and the C. 1 . O. Wheiever there is power or status at 
stake, men jockey for position.’’ .Similarly, may remark that the 
Society To Advance 1 he Welfare of Particular People will have its 
activities furthered or hindered by the conversation and acts oi 
persons at a lodge get-together, a picnic, or a conversational time¬ 
out during w^orking hours—at any meeting place, where opinion 
leaders may emerge to convince their fellows of the desirability of 
doing this or that. 

The informal opinion leader is the person who, in relatively 
unorganized group contacts, “sells" his opinions. He may promote a 
particular political candidate, motion picture, radio program, 
domestic or foreign policy, or other program, idea, or person. He is 
an exceedingly important individual for he can act as a transmission 
belt through whom the top leader can effectively reach the less 
interested persons in a constituency. Whether utilized by the top 
leader or not, he will in any case act as a significant propaganda 
agent. 

Research on this influential type oi person has been sparse. We 
need far more investigation to determine who he is, how he func¬ 
tions, the circumstances that facilitate his activities, the kinds of 
opinions he purveys, the types of people he convinces in what direc¬ 
tion with what intensity under what conditions, and the frequency 
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with which he appears in connection with diverse political and 
other issues. 

Some suggestive studies have been done. Sociologist Robert K. 
Merton/® who studied a group ol 86 magazine readers regarded as 
“influcntiar' by their lellows in an Eastern town of 11,000 people, 
slates: 

For the rank-and-filc reader, the information found in the newsmagazine 
is a commodity for personal consumption, extending his own conception 
of the world of public events; whereas for the influential, it is a commodity 
for exchange, to f>e traded for furtiier imrements of prestige, by enabling 
him to act as an interpreter ol national and international affairs. It aids 
him in being an opinion-leader. [Merton’s italics.] 

Melton identifies two types of people exeicising interpersonal 
influence: the local and the cosmopolitan. Distinguishing the two 
w'as the individuaFs orientation towaid the totvn. One largely con> 
fined his interests to the community; the other tended to think more 
in national and international terms. “If the local type is parochial,” 
says Melton, ‘‘the cosmopolitan is ecumenical.” Local influentials 
tended to differ Irom those who were cosmopolitan in a) having 
especially strong attachment to the locality; b) being born and 
raised in the locality; c) being concerned with knowing as many 
people as possible; and d) reading magazines and newspapers not 
centered on large affairs. 

Wide differences were found in tlie number of subjects w'hicli 
people were influential in interpersonal relations. One type, the 
monomorphic, w'as the “expert” in a single field, as politics or 
fashion. I he other, the polymorphic, exerted influence in a num¬ 
ber of spheres. Merton’s data suggest that local influentials are more 
likely to be polymorphic and cosmopolitan influentials to be 
monomorphic. 

Merton states two major impressions from liis data as to “Who 
Influences Whom?” and adds a third, “suggestive of the pattern 
through which interpersonal influence percolates down through 
the influence-structure.” First, people in a given “influence stratum 
are more likely to be influenced by their peers” than are persons in 
the other strata. Second, “despite the great concentration of inter¬ 
personal influence among a relatively few individuals, the bulk of 
such influence is widely dispersed among the large number of 
people in the lower reaches of that structure.” Third, it appears that 
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there is a “chain of influence/’ with “the links m the chain con¬ 
stituted by persons in adjacent stiata ol influence “ In each influence- 
stiatuni, people aie likely to legaid as influential those in the 
stiatuin iinnitdiatch abo\e then (mn 

lhioui>hout his analysis, Meiton stiesses the teiitatise chaiactei 
of his findings and piescnts them as hypotheses lor finthei investiga 
tion 

J heie have been a lew olliei studies ol peisons who «ne opinion 
loaders in inlornial contacts I a/aisleld/ loi example, has anal)/ecl 
informal opinion leadeis who aie influential in lespect to motic^n 
jiictures I ike Merton, he lound that the flow ol inline nee tends to 
be exerted in a hori/ontal direction within a social stiatum Mo\ie 
opinion leadeis tended to be voting especidly (oiueintd with films 
and to do more radio listening .nid maga/nic reading than non 
leaders 


Opinion leaders iri politus, according to aiiothei investigation by 
1 a/arsfekP” of the u)pi pusidcntial clcition campaign, come liom 
\at led occupational groupings 
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Political opinion leaders were also more interested than others in 
the campaign, thev were more likch foi examjde, to re.id political 
matter in niaga/ines 

Informal and formal group leadeis were studied together in 
another sociological nivestig.ition ’’ that incJucle^cl these items in an 
intensive 12 question schedule “I jnefei that the person I go to foi 

advice be_, ’ and “In youi opinion, who are the individuals 

in this neighborhood who have become the leaders and have Ireen 
accepted as leaders by the people around here?“ 
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A totiil oi c) 63 peisoiis weie Jiileivicued in loailities diosen dt 
random in Philadelphia. Results niditaled that leadeis weie not 
leadily identified In the highei economic are<is, (>75 pci cent of 
lespondents weie un.ihJe to nominate a leader, in the lowest 
economic categoiy, the peieentage w.is ^8 

Vaiiations weie loiind in the patte*ins aicoiding to which leadeis 
weie selected when ariMs wcie classified accoiding to cionomic, 
leligious, and race chaiacteiistics Of inteiest weie the occupations 
of action leadeis those people designated as accej^ted leadeis in 
the neighborhood 
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(om[)aiison with the 1 azaisleld data appeals inadinissihle he 
cause ol the diflciing conditions of the studies lleie, kadeis tended 
to he political Not.ihK, too, thcie was a hea\y incidence ol 
ahsc ntee leadeiship 1 hose noiniiiated as leadeis tended to (omc 
f 10111 outside the lespondent s iniinediate ncighhoihood—.1 leflection 
ol the tact that 111 uihan .iieas, Oiicntalion in peison.d lelitions 
and social actiMtics in.i) take place moie in teims ol place ol woik 
than in block ol lesideiue” 

Wdio the leadei will he in .in\ specific gioup is a function ol the 
matiix ol social ukitions ol the gioup memhc'ishi]) and ol the 
demands ol the jiaiticulai situation “L\it the boss—1 ntei the 
leadei,” says newsp.ipeiman Waiieu Moscow to illustiate one 
aspc*ct ol the dependence ol leadei ship on situ.ition.d considerations 

The old niaclntic (ontioJhd the \otc It took inmiigiants made iluni 
citi/cns supplitd them with ]ohs hnlccl them our in night court kissed 
their hahics, and took the 11 adolescents on picnics It fixed tiafhc tickets 
loi businessmen .ind winked at the \iolations of budding and sanitan 
codes It took \aiious laeial groups ind saw to it that their most aggressnt 
It.idcrs were sii]^plie(l wiih icasonibh iucratne sinecures on the public 
payioll Ihcn, on election day, it look then votes in exchange . . 
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But, with time, immigration was dammed, public welfare agencies 
helped the individual in neetl, businessmen became more conscious 
of the tax results of the bosses’ activities, voting machines were used 
more widely, and the counting of votes was supervised more 
stringently. Situational difterences produced leadership differences. 
For example, the old-style boss did not hold high public office; he 
tended to have his status by having worked his w^ay up through the 
political organization; his education tended to be limited. I'he 
current top political leader tends to be a governor, senator, or busi¬ 
nessman; he tends to have his status as a result of a general election; 
he is usually well-educated. 

Not that political bosses are defunct; but the total environment 
in which they flourished has been modified greatly in many places. 
Changing situational requirements have tended to select out ol the 
community political leaders of different background and methods. 
Situational factors affecting leadeCsShip characteristics may be con¬ 
sidered in narrower terms. Included are the nature of the group, the 
time at which leadership is achieved and secured, the place in the 
grou[) hierarchy where the leader works, and rivalry for the leader¬ 
ship. Each ol these factors can be subdivided further. I'he nature 
of the group, for example, refers to its maturity, the extent to w'hich 
it has been able to realize its objectives in the past, the number and 
kinds ol persons in its membership, its goals, its competitors. Thus, 
the attributes required to win a senatc^rial post are in only a very 
general sense similar io thcjsc needed to become a district captain. 

Leadership status is not a matter of the mere possession of some 
combination of traits. Rather, .suggests Ralph M. Stogdill,-^^ reviewing 
the psychological research, membeiship appears to be 

...a w’orking relationship among members ol a group, in which the 
leader acquires status through active participation and demonstration ol 
his capacity for carrying cooperative tasks through to completion. Signi¬ 
ficant a.spects of this capacity for organizing and expediting cooperative 
effort appear to be intelligence, alertness to the needs and motives of 
others, and insight into situations, further reinforced by such habits as 
responsibility, initiative, persistence, and self-confidence. 

The achievement of leadership is a matter of social relations, not 
primarily of trait-possession. Nevertheless, leadership aptitudes lists 
have been proposed by many persons. The assumption in such 
lists is that while situatic^ns and the interpersonal relations in them 
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\ 11 ), iliev .IK likely to (all loi (tiinn common attiihutcs of leaclei 
shij) Some iom (ciuinies bcloic (bust, Niclujm.ulinks (om 
pliiiud llnl \iilistlun(s a mm whose jiiiiuip.il expeiuiue had 
h((ii .IS (hoius m m iL»ci had been ( k( ted i>cn( i.d I hcie is nothint^ 
siiiuhi Nicomadiides tied tied in manai>mo a dioius and m aimv 

\(i \nljsth(rus sjid Soci ites though neillui skilled in inusic noi in 
It idling I (honis w is ihlt to (ind out iht best nnsttis in tlu st dtput 
intnis In the nin\ utoidingh e \d iiiiitd Nitoin it hidt s he will find 
otheis to 1 ingt his tioops foi him ind otheis to fight loi hind 

Wtll then Kjoined Soeiuts i( he find out and sdtet the best men 
in nuiit ti\ ill ms is lit h is dom in tlu (finduit ol his ehorusts lie will 
pioliihh itt im supt I K I iK m this It spt (t dso 

I)o\ousi\ thtn Sodites siidhe th it it is in tlu jitiweiofthe sum 
nun tominigt it hoi us wtll ind to m in ige in umywtlb I s iv siid 
Sotiitts ill It t)\e 1 wh ite\ei i m in m ly pit sitk he will il lit knows whit 
ht ntttls mti is ihle to piovidt it ht i good jiiesitknt whethtr he lu\e 
tht diietiion o( i ehtnus i 1 imilv i eit\ oi in iimy 

I h( Stuialie lethiiitjue is aeuialh the method of the job aniKsi 
who litei ekuiinining tlu eludes ic(|imed m i job tltdiues the 
sj)( t theatioiis ippiopnate loi eompeitnl jKiloimnuc ol the Usks 
invohed I oi e x.unjik the Xmeiu m laim Bmeaii federation 
IS essenti ill\ a (oalidon ol eoin md (otton 1 nmeis Iktween those 
two gioupmgs ol l.nmeis (here are etoiuimu pohlu il ind tcni 
jxi.imciuil dilleKiues On the othci bind both gioups .nt 
.igruiiltind ind have a (ommon mteiest in gie itei nuome mtl 
setinitv It IS inescapable then ih it the hum Bine ui s kukishij) 
must be able to adjust .md (onijiiomise diHunines among null 
vidu.tls .md .iggieg.ites ol nubviduds 

I eadeis ii.nts h.ive been identified !>> me.ms of c.ise study and b\ 
nieasiii mg .md (oniiasting k adcis mdnonk.ukis iiiributes is well 
.IS by job .m.dvsis 1 he ])olitual scientist his uncled to use case 
study, the ps)chologist, ine.isuumenl 

One such list ol Icadeishij) .iptitucles is given hv political sdentist 
Charles Mernani social sensitivity, facility m peiscjnal and 
gioup contacts, facility in dramatic expression inventiveness, com 
age, and skill m symbolism and gioup oigani/.ition Mem.ini pie 
eecUs his enumeialion with the caution that these elements “must 
be le^garcleel .is tentative and piovisionai, however, aw.ntmg much 
fuller knowltulge ol the mnei (onient of the material dealt with 
by the commentators ” 
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A more nearly psychological formulation is suggested by political 
scientist Harold Lasswell,*-^ whose key hypothesis about the power- 
seeker is that “he pursues power as a means of compensation against 
deprivation. Power is expected to ot’ercorne low estimates of the 
self, by changing either the traits of the self or the environment in 
which it functions.” [Lasswell’s italics.] 

In apparent opposition is the thesis of sociologist Robert 
Michels,-"' who declares that one oi the first requisites of the dic¬ 
tator, the duce, the charismatic leader, is that he have complete 
faith in “himself and in his own vocation and mission.” We may 
note, first, that Michels refers to a particular type of power-seeker, 
Lasswell to all; second, that both hypotheses are extremely diffiddt 
to confirm because of the paucity of available data. 

Certainly, the precinct captain, the senator, and the liihrer per¬ 
form different orders of task and require charactei istics only some 
of which are held in common; even lor those, numerous exceptions 
occur. Digging below the individuars behavior to idenlily his 
motivations is a stupendous task that has not yet been peifoimed 
lor top leaders; taking behavior as an index ol traits tends to 
involve us in circulai reasoning. 

Deviations from the supposed traits of the leader are readih 
illustrated. It stands to reason, loi example, that a leader in the 
United States must be personable, since he must enlist support and 
good whll; he must bid lor powei through people and he must hold 
his pcjw^er through peojile. Rut the Roosevelt peisonalitv was \astly 
different from that ol flcjovei, and both were unlike rruman oi 
Dewey; Senator (Anting was so quairelsome as to cremate tremendous 
intraparty difficulties in New Mexico; Bronx political boss Kciwaid 
J. Flynn (perhaps with ex(essi\e modesty) acknowledged his inability 
to meet new people in new < iicumstances on a cioss-country political 
trip and urged that James Failey be selected lor the job; (ialvin 
Coolidge was taciturn; Warren Harding was voluble. I'he personal 
characteristics o{ our leaders have been by no means uniform. 

Ihe very logic for deducing leadership traits is questionable. The 
conclusion, for instance, that the leader must be intelligent follows 
from the necessity for developing, adjusting, and carrying out plans 
ol action tliat, dealing with large groujis of peojile and intricate 
jiroblems, must be concerned with complicated ideas and abstract 
lelations. The leader need not do all or even much ol the thinking 
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ii he can pick able lieutenants, but he must at least have the intel¬ 
lectual capacity and judgment to select competent underlings and 
choose among competing ideas proposed by his subordinates. 
Siinilailv, distinguishing such aspects ol the leader’s personality as 
persistence and courage lollows Iroin the character ol leadership 
activities. Persistence is taken to be essential lor the ])otential or 
actual leader bc^cause time and energy are lecjuiied to icMch leader¬ 
ship status. Having striven persistently lor or maintained leadership, 
h(‘ must be* persistent. I he logic takes as its premise the jroiril to be 
proved and proves its jroint by reference to the premise. 

Manilestl), the efloit to define the characteristics c^f opinion 
le.ideis in formal and inforinal groups has not yet yielded con- 
clusi\e data. L\tant research suggests that the interest gioujr leader 
and the political leader possess comincjn attributes. Diflerences 
among leaders would appear not to depend greatly on the jrolitical 
or inteic‘st grcmp context in which they operate, because both kinds 
of leaders deal with conijraiablc problems. Here, however, as in so 
mail) iiieas ol public opinion and propaganda, definiti\e conclu¬ 
sions must await furthei study: the research that has been done 
must be increased by analyses of the backgrounds, motivations, and 
working relationships ol opinion leaders of diflcring status and 
limetion. Needed are the cuiiibined efforts of tlie political scientist, 
sociologist, and psychologist to conceptualize and investigate the 
dynamics oi leadenship. 

CornlJarable methods are used to get aud hold power 

In furthering its objectives, the Scjciety to Advance the Welfare of 
Particular I’eople or Promote a Specific Goal will typically set out 
to apply pressure on political organizations, on its own members, 
and on other usefully situated groups and persons. Gustomarily, 
too, the pcjlitical oigani/atioii, seeking votes and additional evidences 
cjf support, will [)Ut pressure on the interest group as well as on its 
owm members and other individuals. I'he differing objectives and 
breadth of support oi political and interest groupings mean that 
the one seeks to organize majorities directly, the other organizes 
rnriiiediate minorities. However, in oig«inizing majorities the politi¬ 
cal organization often appeals to assorted minority groups. Con¬ 
versely, after organizing a minority, the interest group seeks to 
influence majority groupings through pressure on political organiza- 
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lions. Both the political organization ami the interest gioup influence 
and aie influenced by governmental administrative agencies. 

It is of particular significance to consider the technicpies used bv 
the interest group to influence the political oigani/ation, for liom 
the interrelations of political and pressure gioups stc'ins a basic 
problem ol liow to secure lesponsible democratic government. 

Following this discussion, we shall examine the legislative acti\ities 
ol executive agencies, the infoimational and persuasion technicjues 
uscxl by public administratois to shape ultiiiLite public ]K)lic>. 
Public agency and intciest gioup methods, of course, aie applied 
in settings difleiing in clientele, in stalutoiy basis, and in conliol. 
1 he basic distinction is that one, lesponsiblc to the legislative bocl\, 
selves the general public, or a huge sliaie ol it, whereas the othei, 
with iiidetciminate lesponsibility, serves a special lelativcly small 
public. 

Pressure group techniques. J he fust point to be made is that the 
methods ol the pressuie group le«idcr are co-e\tensive with the entiie 
area ol propaganda method. The discussion that (ollows meic‘l\ 
singles out the more prominent devices; in piactice, tcchnicjues 
cover a tremendous range ol tactical variations on one strategic 
theme: to win the specific goal ol increased benefits lor the veteran, 
larmer, labor, industrial, or other group. 

'Fhese tactical procedures are, broadly, ol six kinds: (a) (!om- 
bination ol methods; {b) Direct influence on jiolitical leaders and 
government officials; (c) Direct influences on the general public and 
selected opinion leaders in the community at large; (d) Influeme 
on the mass media; (e) Cooperation among interest groups to exert 
maximum pressuie, (/) Representation in the government ma 
chinery. The specific methods arc not indcjrendent; they coheie in 
the case ol iniijor interest gicjups to form a unitary pattern whereby 
the interest gremp tries to mold government to fit its special jjui- 
poses, d’he distribution ol emphasis that a group will place on the 
possible manifold activities to accornjrlish its objectives will vary 
with many factors. Leading variables are the nature of its purposes, 
its financial competence, the number and calibre of its purposes, the 
special experience of its leaders, the age and reputation crl the group 
in the community, the character ol opposing gioups, the level of 
government with which it is primarily concenred, and the geographi¬ 
cal area tliat its program encompasses. Make a simple, reasonable 
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assmD{)tioii the public official wishes to maintain and liirther his 
powei and status luoin that assumption comes the iiamewoik ol 
piessuie t»ioiip melhodolot;\ 

(a) CoTnhiTKition oj fjicf/iods Does the businessman want to pio 
tect hnnsell against “ovei legulation ol business, \iitual coidiscatoiy 
legislation and hamstiinging led tape-'’ Here, sa^s William L 
Pleiffei, Cdiaiimaii ol the New \oik Republican State (annmittee, 
IS the wa) 

(1) Husinessriun should bcconu accjuaintcd with tlic'ir county com 
iniiKdiKM disiiKt and coiintv kadtis and all other ic pieseniativcs in 
ouUi to make known dirceth tlicir \i(ws on polirnal issues 

( 2 ) Politnal legisl.iti\e and idininistiati\e ticnds should he followed 
4 lose h in newspajxis and hroade ists so th.it husinessnitn may keep 
ahn.ist ol opinion and se ntinu nt 

(i) because opinions e \ch inge d among husinessnun only call) weight 
in then own touneils ihcv should be cxpiessed to then (ongiessnun who 
look lot ind need guidance on pending legislation 

(j) \s m.ins business executnes as possible should serve on the com 
mittees ol political oigani/.itions wheie then achicc and counsel on cui 
It ill CjUtstioiis mav t<ikt piac lu il t lie 11 

f",) Activities in business oigain/ations sliould be directed towaid uiging 
such bf)dits to mike themselves he nel ind felt in gov ei nment d eenteis 
m then communities inteiests is well as then own 

((>) Public itlalions litilitics and metiit siiould be utili/cd fully bv 
inclividii.il businessmen and business member oig ini/itions to combat 
umesii lined .ind pcisistent ittiiks u})on business big and small, by the 
pic St III administration in Washington 

I he advice ol Paul lit/patnck, * chan man of the New \oik 
Democialtc State Committees was laigeh siimlai join a local party 
club, contiibute to p.ntv finicls, keep inioimed on jxilitical develop 
ments and let the politicians know )oin opinions, and become 
accpiainted with the officeholdeis 

Leo I Wolcott, thcatie owneis oigani/.ition executive, went 
linthei than the politicians 1)> suggesting that motion pic tine 
exhibitois get themselves elected to stale legislatiiies—“il we aie not 
to be legislated out ol business 

Moie ihetoiically, |ose|jh D Hendeison, ‘ managing dnectoi of 
the Ameiican Association ol Small Business, uigmg his constituents 
to wiite then C ongi essmen, said, “Don t Ire Neio liddlmg while 
Rome bums’ \ou can i tin voui goveinment, )ou have a light to, 
and you aie neglecting youi duty when you don t. ' 
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How about an agricultural group? These are five methods used by 
the Faim Bureau to swing Congressmen into line with the Bureau's 
objectives: 

1. By rewarding Farm Buicmu liiends with ic-election. 

2. By making it unpleasant lor Congiessmen opposing Buieau 
programs. 

B\ defending Congress against the President and the “bineau- 
riats.” 

4- By gising sympathetic publicity and prominence to hiendly 
Congressmen. 

5. B) Jogioiling and trading with othei })iessure groups. 

Does the grouj) wish to operate in the recdm of foreign policy? 
'Fwo iNpes of approach will be followed: those designed to stimulate 
public c^])inion in general and those applied diiectl) 10 govern¬ 
ment.'* 

Former emphasis a[)pcars to ha\e been on the crude technic|ue of 
outright puiclrase oi legislative votes and administrative actions. 
\et the refeience ol jjolitical scientist Harold Zink is hardly to 
antedeluvian times. “Idre Indiana General Assembly ol 19:;/,’’ he has 
said, “had enough gralters among its members that a regular scale 
ol prices was dralted tor those who sought improper favors.” Fvc‘n 
today, presumably, there are individuals in government (.ind out ol 
government) wdro jieddle their inllueiue in arranging “i.ivors.” 

Ncjt altogether unreLited to possibly imjnoper tactics, according 
to .some, are mendern methods like maiking sizable payments to pub¬ 
lic officials lor giving addresses or rewarding them wdth good jobs 
after they have rendered services in an agency or legislative body. 
Testilying in 1950 lielore a House lobby investigation committee, 
Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice-president ol the National Associa¬ 
tion of Real Estate Boards, said that his organization in effect had 
hired three Congressional speakers lor the Association’s 1941 na¬ 
tional convention. 

(b) Influence on the ofjidaL J'o persuade tire legislator that its 
cause is just and its suppcnteis numerous, the pressure group may 
flood the official’s cjffice with letters and telegrams. Senator Chiy 
Gillette'^’^ remarked eaily in 1950, during a debate on the repeal 
of oleomargarine taxes, that he had in the previous week received 
over 200 Christmas cards with this type of mes.sage: 
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My dear Senator: We extend to you the season’s greetings. Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. Hark the herald angels sing; peace 
on earth, good will to men—and please give your suppoit to the 
lenioval of restrictions on the oleomaigarine sale.” 

Just how much influence is runently exerted by such devices is 
impossible to say. Senator Paul H. Douglas has observed that 
legislatois are well .iwaie that “the volume of mail is no true index 
ol public opinion,” tliat “the great mass of the public, with its 
difiuse general interest, would il pressed, frccjuently state views 
contrary to thcjse voiced by the ‘cliscif)lined lettcr-wTiteis.’ ” 

In a similar cate^gory to the mass letter writing campaign is the 
mass demonstration. lo fight extension ol rent controls,a vice- 
pi’esiclent ol .i trust c(jm])anv proposed a “parade” ol small property 
owners, ‘.i little becliagglecl and run-down at-the bc‘els-looking,” at 
key congressional fioints. I he top propagandist ol the National 
Association ol Re«d Estate Boards rejected the idea with the asset 
tion that “there* isn’t a member ol Congress that isn’t well up on 
all the technic|ues ol presc'iitation.” 

The comment ol the investigating committee ol the House ol 
Rejiresentatives ^ was that “ I his sort ol stagecraft fully developed 
could turn the congressional process into a masejuerade ball.” The 
fact is, however, that parades and picket lines to communicate data 
both to officials and the general public have Ireen used often by 
such diverse groups as mothers, veterans, tenants, and union mem¬ 
bers. 

Two <^l the most elleclive metliods lot the pressure group apfiear 
to be the supplying cd exjiert inlormation and power ewer ]jopular 
votes. Bear in rnind that the objects ol the legislator ar e, legitimately, 
to vote in a pist vv.iy and to insure his re-election or advancement. 
He is theielore likely to welccmie what expert aid he can get. J’he 
Wagner Act was substantially developed by administrative agencies, 
especially the Department ol Labor, the Pendleton Act establishing 
the II. S. (iivil Service Commissic:)n by the National Civil Service 
Reform League. Estimates vary ol the extent to which legislation 
originates outside the Ic'gislalive body projier. One representative 
study is that ol the Ohio legislaline by Harvey Walker. Of 677 bills 
introduced, s.j per cent originated with individual members of the 
legislature, 21 per cent with state and local agencies, and 35 per cent 
with lobbying agencies. Eor the remaining 20 pcT cent nc:) inlorma- 
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tioii was a\ailab]e. I hcsc (juantitative data reflect the widesjjicad 
legislative rcliaiue on e\[>eit assistance, which is ordinarily inadc‘> 
(juate wdthin the legislatise machinery itsell, and comes alternatively 
from interested persons and gioups. Newspaper reportei Warren 
Moscow declares that “an\ good lol)l)yist knows more alumt the 
business or piessme gioup he lepresents than the membeis ol the 
legislature jM)ssiblv can.” 

W hat is more, lepoits a New \'c)rk State Ic-gislative analysis,^ ‘ 
apart from party progtams and a lew othei bills, ‘‘most legislators 
aie without a })iogram ot theii own during the earlv wc‘eks ol the 
session.” Ihe piessuie gioup. then, will pi oxide not only inlornia- 
tion that the legislator tan use in pushing loiwaid programs he max 
alieady have in mind, but will also supply him with ideas and con¬ 
tent lor policies to be followed and items that the ic*]nesentaiive 
can use in achieving high prestige status. 

Its ability to help the elected ofheial win elections is the ultimate 
test of a piessure group’s jKitencx. Joseph T. King,*- legislative 
counsel loi the National Retail Lumbei Dealers Association, xMit- 
iiig to the piesident ol a legional lumberman’s group, ()bseiv(‘d: 
”1 here is lots of logic in vour obseivation that Ca)ngressmen will 
vote for those things which will produce votes back home. It secerns 
to follow that we must convince the Clongiessmen that luml)eimen’s 
votes have influence. Ihe rc‘sults ol the last election weie a teriible 
handicaj) on our efforts.” 

(c) InflucJKe on the pubU( and leaders, 'J'he majoi inteiesi 
group’s leaders must, in a nation with universal sufbage like Amei 
ica, operate directly on the electoiate. J he gioup may give io the 
official some of the “lacts” he needs to make his administiative oi 
legislative way, may make suggestions at cocktail parties and become 
fiiendly with the oflicial and his family, may intimate that job oi 
other rewards for faithfulness ccjuld be lorthcoming lor the cjfhcial’s 
relatives, and may help the ofheial to become a social figure if that 
is his interest. But the pciwer of the pressuie gic^up is most likely 
to be continucjus and strong if the grouj) can influence the com¬ 
munity, which, in turn, can influence the official or succeed in 
replacing him if he is noncooperative. 

Even nonpartisan organi/ations, remarks cjiie analyst,^* “have 
become increasingly awaie of the political limitations of indirect 
influence that controls no actual votes.” As a result, organi/ations 
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whose h\ hiws foibicl ofhcds to engage in partisan politics ‘ aic 
ti.iining then inenibers in waidprecinct tedniicpics and cncouiag 
ing tlu ni to uni loi puhlu olhte ' 1 he I eagne of W omen Voters, ioi 
instinet a lioely that ne\ei enelorses canelidates, neverthekss trained 
highh (onij)etent Icadds ready nnde for ]>arty jiolitics The 
Keiaiuti lor Scn.iloi ( ainpaign, which defeated the Crump machine 
in lennessec in tlie ici jH pr nmn les wassi/ahl) aided by peo])le who 
had been tr.lined by tlie 1 e.igue 

lllnsti atirig ])ressine gioup effoits to re<Kh opinion leadei •» incl 
the genei il public is the special ifler tliat the ( ommittce loi ( on 
stJtutional C.o\einnient^’ ajipenefed to its paper bound edition of 
! he Hoad I head 

Hii\ Jt lo oi IS in ni> more copies is yiii cm iffc rcl nid plue 
tlu in m cinnlition iinoiif^ (l(lg^ln<n biisinessnun lnt>e md snull lie ids 
ol sciMU gioiips linn Icukis editois ind piiblisluis public ollic i ils 
pulses <>()V(rn()is iiid jiiituultib ugiidkss ol p irt\ Mcinbtis ol Con 
oi<ss Seiutors md Re pic sc nt itnes I Ins book should t>o to evcnoiu ni 
I position to dissc inm lie ick IS to foiemen supciMsois s ik snic n insui nut 
il>;tnts ind when these hue been it uheci to housewues mtl mdustrnl 
einplovcts So tint il possible e\ei) I uinJ) in the Nation in u hue i 
tops 

I lie object was to stimul ite glass roots pressure and to concentrate 
e Holts on the sliongest ol the roots 

I ntitkd light hoi Jicedond’, one of the publications ol the 
\ ilitiital Xssotiatiou ol Manulac tin ei s told in cartoon loim, ‘the 
picture stoi V ol mins endless struggle Itir liberts Repioduced 
on pages i yS i ytj are the putuies that iiitiodiueii and ckised the 
ston 1 he mattiial w is clistnbuted to oigani/ations that, in tiiiii, 
j^issed tliem on to em})lo\ees, customers, and otheu 

(d) hiflunue ou tin (oinifiumcaiions nudin The mass media 
will be used Ralph ( ases ^ enunieiatuig the types of piessuie used 
elnectly on the puss, nuludts 

lobbying ticties agmist publishers and editors letters and telephone 
calls to the ntwspipci jiioprietor, Ins editor and in some cases, his 
departmental subordinates arguing the group s t ise irticlts in the group s 
own periodical applauding or taking issue with the newspiper policy and 
the use of rumors anel gossip to undermine an editorial point of view 

Articles and photographs may be ‘planted m maga/ines. group 
resolutions may be adopted and transmitted to the periodical or 
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motion picture organization. Retelling to the activities of groups 
in toreign affairs, Masluiul^*' says: 

The National Council lor Pre\ention of War for many yeais pioviclecl a 
special column to the lahoi press, and articles and editorials to small 
dailies and ueeklies. Other gioups lurnished mats and prejiaied editorials 
tree of charge. Fight lor Freedom made a s})ecial elToit to leach lural and 
toieign language, as well as labor, papers. 

It the group has the wheiewithal, it will supply each segment of 
the media witli specialized m.iteiials and produce its own as well. 

Between and 194], the Committc^e tor Constitutional Gov 

cinment'*^ issued the lollowing: Su million b<x)klets, pamphlets, le 
piints ol edilc^rials and ai tic les, and especially addressed letters, and 
ybo.ooo hooks; more than 10,000 tiansc 1 iptions, carrying 15 minute 
radio talks on naticjnal issues, besides hecjiient national hcxjk-ups 
lor representatives of the committee; ^^50,000 telegrams to citizens 
to arouse them to action on great issues; many thousands of releases 
to daily and weekly newsirapers—paid advertisements in diticient 
newspapers with a combined circulation of nearly 20,000,000. 

“Every possible method of reaching the American people with 
industry’s message is used” by its public relations clivrsion, s.i\s 
NAM.'*'' Included are newspajrer stories, background inlormation 
tor editorial writers, cartoons and features lor small town papers, 
material lor plant publications, national and local radio programs, 
booklets and pamphlets, motion pictures, contact with national 
organizations of opinmn-makers, speakers, conlererrces, and periodi¬ 
cals for community leaders, community leaders' training, and the 
production of XAM Xezvs, a weekly publication lor members. 

(e) (houp (ooidmatioji, I o ]>ersuacle existing organizations to 
adopt public positions sympathetic to the pressure group’s goals, 
the tactic may be infiltration for the special j)urpose ol capturing 
top posts, setting up interlocking directorates, C3i simply agreement 
over a conference table that the respective interests ol the gioups 
can best be furthered by cooperaticjn. “One lobby helps another,’’ 
remarks Herman Finer,'*” “since coercion is more effective when the 
strength behind it is apparently overwhelming.” Representative 
Homer 1). Angell,^" of Oregon, pleading on the flocn ol the House 
of Representatives lor the Hour milling and lumber industries of 
his district, climaxed his remarks by urging, “all ol us here in the 
Congress who are concerned with the protection ol American in- 
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(lustncs and American laboreis join hands m this jiroblem to afford 
lelief to our own people 

fl.nullin^ the Xmerican Mc'dical Associations campaign, pub 
licists Whitakei and Bavtei ’ lepoited that, wheieas on January i, 
Kjp), “Amtiuan medicine stood \iituall> alone I he December 
I St total (ol gioujis on recoid against compulsoty health insuiance) 
was I his mouiuing lolc ol public allies—speaking out m the 

gieatest ‘giass tools lobb\ m histoi\-has been a major factor in 
thilling the aidor ol the sociali/eis 

SjK'cial oigani/ations m i\ be limit to cooidinate the actnities of 
piessmc grou|)s m a given aiea atti ut the suppoit ol additional 
gioiips and inclividuals, devise stialegv .ind tactics and figure out 
timing Politic il scientist IkhI W Riggs his clesciibed how such 
a small cat.ilvtic group the ( iti/ens ( onnmtlcc to Rc jieal Chinese 
I \clusion, contributed vastK to peisuading ( onguss to lejieal the 
historic ( hinese exclusion Liws In this instance, the ( ommittec did 
not m.imilac tint ar tilic 1 il pKssure Ratliei, it itle.ised loices which 
ilie 4 idv existed but weic lugeh iiiopciative oi not specificalh 
cliiec led 

Whcic the jucssuic oig nu/itioii seeks diiecth to gel out the 
popular vote .md collect iiionus new oi biancli oigani/.itioiis m.iv 
be built for these pui]K)scs adding fiuther to both the appeinnuc 
md the l.icl ol stiength loi the pressuie gioup When the CIO 
Political Action Committee set out to registei voters, it established 
m oig mi/*ition reaching lioiii local [iiecincts to national head 
cjuar ici s 

The ordinarv member of the group oi of the general pojnilation 
will not know the voting leeoids of its political icjirescntativcs oi 
h.ive inform«ition about the sjiec die acts ol administrative people 
But the gioup leaclei will know and will seek to infoim the mem 
bershij) and individu.ils in the coninmnit) and iiige them to vote oi 
act othciwise a])pioj)i latelv lire group iii.i) aciuallv align itself 
with jiolitieal oigani/alioiis and supplement the oigani/ation s ac¬ 
tivities in encotiiagmg «mcl f.icilit.uing voting in the right vva) by 
group members .md sujiporieis 

Or the gic:)uj) m.i^ ojreiate politic all), but apart from the estab 
hshed })olitual rnachinei) I bus, one gioup put into the hands of 
doctors for mailing to then patients dining the course ol the special 
i()j9 Senatorial election in New ^oik this lettei ‘ 
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Mv Dear Patient 

1 wonder if >ou know about the line at whieli exists today against th( kind 
of eait J lia\e been aide lo gi\t in\ patients 

The National \dniiiiistiation has a plan lor (oinpiilsoi) sickness msuianee 
which IS anotlu I iiniu foi sociali/ed state It would |)Ut politics into 
medicine* and clestro\ tlu chuioi jiaticnt leliiionship so nccessar) to good 
medical raie 

1 want sou lo know that Sc n.itoi is hniih opposed 

to scKi.ili/td iiRelKine His opponent on the othei hand, advocates d 
jnogi.nn wliieli must eventualh lead to socialized me die me His plan will 
inevitable bimg .i juibhc agenev-the ledeial C»ovt inme nt—into tlu con 
fidential lel itionshi]) iutween a doctor and his patient 
\ou and \out laiiiilv will be lai bettei off iiiulci voluntaiv pi ms lor low 
tost high staiidaid medical services with complete lieeeloin to choose your 
ow ri dot toi 

Because this is so iiiipoitam I ask vou as a person il lavoi to vote on Nov 8 

loi Seriatoi___ _ and to get ^our iamil) and liiends to 

vote loi him loo 

I he Icitei ^vas signed, ‘ Sinceich >ouis,' anel looni was left foi 
the signatuie of the iiulnidual doetoi 

(/) n?n< ?ital k l))( s( utation Politieal powei inav involve* 

the ahililv ol a gioup to estabhsJi elose lelations with an ckeltd 
rcpiesentaiive One scnatoi, lot ex.nnplc, who had l)e*cn labeled 
“the No 1 leal estate lobbvist in \nienca, deelaietl the designation 
to be <{ eoin[)Iinient When rent eontiol legislation was being ton 
sidcied in inid 1950, the senator embarked on .i one man filibuster 
‘Mv fight IS for lair pla) and Ireedejin, he sard 

Vvtnues ol contaet with cleeleul officials ina) be developed s)s 
tematieall) and conipiehensiveh 1 he Nation.d Association of Real 
Lstate Boards, ^ loi instance h.is asse*nible*cl tlnougli its local mem 
bei boaids extensive lists ol peisejiis expected to wield ])aiticidai 
influence with tire icpieseni.nive oi senator lioin the district or 
state conccincd I he teehnicpie *0 iks cjuite impiessivc 

[here IS among olheis a list of special contacts” foi the House Hank¬ 
ing and Currency Camnmttee anothci for the Sc nat< Hanking and Cur 
reney C.ominitlec a tfuid lot tlu House Rules C.omiuiltec and a lointh 
which is labeled ‘Key '^criatc Phone Contacts U h( ri a picssuic campaign 
reaches the critical stage when a final ounce of effort may be tlu margin 
between success or failure, the “contact” swings into action I he cxpecta 
tioii IS, of course, that die “contact’s” political, business, or personal 
aeciuaintance with the Member of Camgicss-and it is on tins basis that he 
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IS selected as contact—will enable him to make a decisive impression on 
the Mennher s (hinkin^r Si\ to seven hundicd ol these contacts make up the 
inemlKiship ol what the National \ssociation oi Real LstaU lioaids calls 
the cnlaigcd committee ol the Realtor’s Washington (.ommittce which 
handles and cliiects much of the lobbying lor the assoc i it ion 

\ltei citing this technujue, the House ol Representatives m 
vestigiiting committee lemat keel, “Quality as well as ejuantitv pays 
in pressure politics 

Reversing the tactic ol influent mg the general j^uhlic in order 
to influence the kgislaioi. the inteiest gioup may use the (a^ngiess 
man in older to finthci its tHoits to reach the general public The 
end, ol course, is to gcneiaic ma\imum ]nessure on a maximum 
luimbei of members of Congress Such a ma]oi device is the use ol 
the flanking jirivilege lor mass mailings of ])iintcd m.itter Hc‘ie is 
the v\av the Committee lor Constitutional (government has ob 
l<nncd mass clisti ibution ol vaiious imiteritiJs through the use ol 
congicssional li inks 

\ Mcinbc! inscits in the ( ssiojkiI l{((oid m uticlc or speech lh.it 

m IV or iiiav not li.ivc been luinishcd liini by the committee It is icpio 
chiccd bv tin (»()\< inini n( Ihintmg Olluc much less c\pcnsi\clv th ui at 
(ommcrcnl rates I lu pimtm^ is pud loi bv the ^^cmbcr who in turn is 
leimiuirscd I he mitciiil is mi led in bulk sometimes alreadv stullcd 
end sc lied m liaiikcd cnvclojies to the ( ommilicc loi ( onstitutional 
(.ovciimuni in New \oik wluit it .s sioicd \t the momc nt dec me d most 
tnnelv md convenient ioi the eonnmtUt the individuil envelopes aic‘ 
iddicssed incl muled jiostage licc undci tlic congressional h ink 

1 he advantages ol this anangement lor the lobbv gioup weie 
pointed out bv the committee s top executive 

C^ur problem at the j)icsent time is fiiiaiiecs to distiibutc the material 
that must go out on kedcial education sociah/cd medicine, public housing 
We w mt to i(]H It oui elloit in the eoint fight ind get out millions of 
copies liankcd mileiial trivels to its destination at about a tot il cost of 
one hall cent pel copv nothing c t[uals this in e ftc e tivc nc ss jic r dollar sjient 

In tire lour year jieiiod to icjr^o, tire Committee lor Cainstitutional 
CK)veinment distributed eight to terr rnilhcm franked releases In 
a single year close to two and one hall million pieces of franked 
material were obtained by this one oigani/ation from one Member 
ol C.ongrcss lor distribution postage free at the taxpayer s expense. 
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“JIiis same oJi»aiii/ati()n, ’ adtis the C.otigiessioiial (onmiiilee, |)iib 
licl\ .ulvocates (io\ei iimeiit ecoiioniN 

Polilual siu(ess ma\ depend on the abdit> ol the t»!()U|) to Iia\e 
Its own iepiesentati\es appointed to administiative iifhce In the 
end, adniinistiation ol pioi^iains tlnettly allettnn’ the ^loups in 
teiests inav be sale^uaided laigtlv b\ us own pcisonnel \1ok lun 
damental ai*en(ieLs than *Klministiati\( ou;ans nia\ likewise be 
stalled It has been lepoited, ' loi (\anij)k, that the New ^oik 
State ( onstitutioiicd ( onvention ol had ihS tlelei’ates ol whom 

‘neail\ all weie lobb\ists One dekj*.ite, a tax attoiiuv foi banks 
—he boasted ol one lee ol a million ilollais-was named (ban man ol 
the (ommiuee on taxation 

J he iitilitv to a i»ioiip ol access to iiasic no\einment instunnents 
is seen in the wav aids to a^iicultuial inuiests aie built into the 
\meiican svstem ol i>o\einment State k^islatiiKs aie commonK 
dominated b\ luial aieas thi()ui«h constitutionalK piottcltd .ip 
jioitionmeiu ol lepiesentation within the stales In the iedcial 
i>o\einment, the provision loi ecpial scn.itoiial upuscnitiion l>i\(s 
the itiial st.ites political wcii'ht in excess ol then iropiilation i nio 
to the countiv ( ountei balanc ii^ these «iids iiu the Viisi dilleiencis 
amoni^ a^iicultiiKiI gIoupln^s (dairv cotton, and so on) , the tiadi 
tiomil individualism ol the lainiei, and the geograjihu *d dillieulties 
in unliving the dilleient elements ol big .igiiculture 

CiixiRM Non ON e.Roi I’ iveiies On the whole, interest group 
techniejiies niav langc all the wav Irom ingenious to inept, tiom 
mass pressure to pinpoint tactics, licjin cjpen to hidden, liorn laeilita 
tion tej liustiation ol the popular will lire demands ol vigorous 
competition among inteiest groups have made lobbying, says the 
House of Representatives committee report cjii lobbying activities,'^ 
“an exacting and cvei evolving pioltssion lire encvclopedia of 
lobbying practices needs liec|uent sujiplements to keep it up to 
date." The import c;l these prac trees'' One m.iy lie concerned about 
the extent to which (i) effective oigani/ation and substantial hnanc 
ing of individual groups mav manage to substitute special lor 
general interests, (2) pressure group tactics aie devious cji woise, 
(‘}) combinations among special groups are repkicing the competi 
tion vital to the continuance ol democracy ‘ Tor all the vaunted 
power of government," says the House investigating committee, “it 
’ lav prove to have neither the material resources nor the hard con- 
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siH>usness oi pin pose to withstand the all-out diive ol well-fniaiucd, 
united, and dcteimined private inteiesis to (ontiol state j)ower.” 

Lcgislatixfr octiintirs of rxexutivr (li^rricirs. Not only piuate in 
terests seek political (ontiols. llie e\e(uti\e ai^eiuies oi ^oveinmenl 
likewise impinge on tlie political piocess diiectly and inducetly. 
lo make sense oi the methods used h) the public administiator to 
inloim and peisiiade individuals and gioiips, jiublic and ])ii\ate, 
it is necessaiy to sketch initially the context o( such activities. 

I he substantive t.isks ol any pulilic agency find theii ultimate 
roots in a law. In c.iiiving out that law, the administratoi ])Ciloims 
.1 number ol duties that react u})on the legislative body, lo secure 
public coojjciation in the loiwaid movement ol the agency j)iogram, 
the administratoi will necessatilv attempt to inloim pec)j>lc about 
iigency objectives and j)iocedui(‘s, I’vpicallv, in l.ict, persons allected 
by the administiative jnogiam will come to the agency to lecjucst 
Ol suj)])Iy intoiIllation, to propose *iciic)n oi imiction on some mattei, 
to applaud, to vilily, to threaten. 

Dealing with the problems assigned to his dorn.iin, the admin¬ 
isti atoi inevitably peiceives obstacles coiiigible b) additional legisla¬ 
tion Ol identilies luithei activities that will round out the agency’s 
tasks to provide mote elleclive seivice to the community. J he legis¬ 
lative bodv, moicover, is likel) to iecju(‘st Iroiii him inlorniation and 
advice because he has special inioimation. I he veiy law' that out¬ 
lines the agency’s job will include provision loi some soi t ol leport- 
ing on its activities to enable check upon its operations and to dis 
seniinale the inlorniation it collects. 1 he result ol the ic^tal situation 
of the public administiatoi is that he must have extensive contact 
with the community at large, with special publics, and with legis- 
latcjis. I hat is vital il the jiublic olhcial is to do his work responsibly 
and ellectively. 

“Political and administi ative leadeishi[> in our type ol democracy 
aie not separable,” leinaiked a Hoovei Commission d'ask Force 
report. 

But there is an obverse to this public relations coin, lire admin¬ 
istrator may seek to promote his own interest; he may serve the 
interests ol special groups; he may set out to displace the legislator 
as the formulating agent for basic public policy. 

Here, illustrating the tear ot irresponsible buieaucracy, is the 
history ot a fictitious government agency .is traced by James M. 
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Beck,*’^ one-time Congressman and Solicitor General of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice: 

vSome ambitious, but none too busy mortician, will Icel that his amient 
and honorable profession lias been neglected. Perhaps he will have aided 
some Congressman or Senator in the final rites of a relative and gained his 
good will b\ his professional sympathy. He will suggest to the Congressman 
or Senator the inexcusable omission ol the Federal Government to guide 
the (iti/(‘n in liis final exit to the grace, I'he Congressman ... will insert a 
iiKKlesl sum in the next Deficiency Bill for an appropriation of .525,000 to 
study the subject of sanitarc intermc'iits.... 

rile bureau bc^gins b) the niortician—now called United States ("hiel 
Moiticiaii -.ip]>ointing a first and second assistant Chief Mortician and a 
secretarv for each of these exalted functionaries, and at least three stenog¬ 
raphers and a messenger. 

I he problem now is to justife the cremation ol the Bureau. A scicuilist 
is selected to study the process of piUielaction and a half dozen histori.ins 
ate dispauhc‘d to foieign lands to make a studs of Fgy])iian embalming, 
the Ftriiscan methods of burial and the Roman methods of cremation... 
soon a series ol monographs are issuc*d In the Public Printer, and find their 
grave in the office of the* .Supermteiideiit of Documenis. . . . 

fearful that the States are iiuonipetent to contiol the methods of huiial, 
the Bureau, not costing Sioo.ooo a year, procuies federal aid siihsidies. 
wdiereb) each State receiM's a grant of nionec, if it uill match it in amount, 
and subject its domestic laws to the Fcdeial Mortuaiy Bureau, ... 

Kach year the appropriations grow' and each \ear the activities ol the 
Bureau expand. I he Chddren’s Bureau, watching the entrance of life, 
grows jealous at the expansion ol a Buieau, wdiich concerns itself with 
life’s exit, and a despci.ite counter acti\ity is waged by the Cliildien’s 
Bureau to com nice (aingress and the people that the entrance into lile is 
more important than the exit. 

All this seems both fanciful and ridiculous, but it is a laithfiil pic tine 
ol the genesis and growth of many federal bureaus,... 

We iiie not concerned here with the extent to which there is 
validity in the un(pre.stionabiy overdrawn Bec^k charge. Our point 
is simply that vital a.s it is to require the public agency to ccjin- 
iniiiiicate often and lidly with its clientele, the elected executi\e, 
and the legislature, it is likewise essential that administrative units 
direct their efiorts in accordance with lundainental legislative 
mandate. 

Statutes commonly authorize or require government information 
activities. For example, the legislative mandate tor the Labor De¬ 
partment is:^*‘’ 
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I'hc general design and duties of the Bineau of Lal)or Statistics shall be 
to a((jiiire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects conneited with labor, in the most general and 
comprelnnsive sense of that word, and especially upon its relation to 
capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring men and women, and 
the means of promoting their material, sexial, intellectual, and moral 
pi opiiety. 

In (onciete application, the })io])agaiKl:i activities of incliviciiial 
agencies \aiv widely. Making the iioint tliat only some iiiajoi ex¬ 
ecutive agencies aie so ecpiipped, a Hoovei (annmission lepoil'’^ 
on gov(‘ininent oigani/alion rccommendecl that each one ])ic3vide 
lot an InloT Illation and Publications Ofhcei. Cun cut iiiloiniatioii 
units difiei substantially in si/e. 1 be Hoovei Connnission louiul 
the hu gest depai tiiicntal unit to be tli.ii of the Dejiai tmeiit ol Agii- 
cuhine, numbeiing some iHo petsons in 1918. 1 he piess lelatioiis 
oflice in the State l)ep<ntment had about 30 pc'isons. Othei inlorma- 
lion ollices, iis in Housing «nid Home Fin.ince, Inteiioi, and Laboi, 
langed iioni () to ii> |)eople. Many constituent buuMUS also had 
inloiinatioii 01 publications units. Any hguies, howevei, lelating 
to ])ublic agencies’ “inloimation” 01 “lobbying” activity must be 
inteipieted with the utmost caution. Definition of teims is the basic 
jjioblem. I o escape the possible ojipiobiium attached bv some to 
“government piopaganda,” agencies may assign public lelations 
tasks to pel sons with cpiite difleient job classification titles 01 employ 
othei defense mechanisms; to magnify the self-seeking and extiav- 
agance of agency propagandists, unsympathetic ciitics will include 
in their count the office boy who spends a few minutes of his working 
time on an inliequcnt eiiand for an inloimation unit of a govein- 
ment organization. 

Agencies vaiy in kind as well as magnitude of tlieii information 
undcitakings. Variation extends from the technical and unintelligi¬ 
ble annual report to which some oigani/ations limit themselves to 
the use by others ol almost all the elaboiate modern devices of 
opinion influence and ctcation. Py and huge, with distinct differ¬ 
ences in accc'nt plact^d on irrdividtml methods, the adminrsti atcji s 
tediniques tend to resemble the approaches jneviously identified in 
the interest group. Administrators exercise direct influence on polit¬ 
ical and government leaders, on the general public, on selected 
publics, and on the mass media; and they cooperate with other ad- 
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ministiatois and interest j^ioups to e\ei t maxnmini piessuie on the 
legislature 

Public adnunisti ati\e peisonnel ma) issue ncwspapei icleases, 
piepaie ladio and iele\ision piogianis, siippU nialciial to ni.iga/ine 
aiticle writeis and to motion putine studios, picpaic special and 
annual rtpoits of the actiMiics of then agencies, ans\sci lecpiests 
ioi information liom uidiMcluals and gioups and engage in related 
tasks like piepaiing exhibits and demoiistiations ol depaiimcnial 
woik 1 he \olumc of agenc\ punted matenal is considerable but 
not neccssanl> e\ccssi\e One iepoit‘“ anal\/ing the publications 
Opel at ions ol the lc.de i d goxeinnient o\ei the peiiod liom i()oo to 
ic)|o, found that while total go\ernment punting costs lose fiom 
about four million dollais in iqoo to ao million in ipjo, expen 
dituics for printing during the kittei peiiod constituted about 
one fourth cd one per cent of the total ojierating costs as comjiaied 
with nearl) one per cent in it)oc) 

VgencKS are unlikcl) to use the moie oi)\iousl\ expensne com 
munuations nieeli<i 1 oi cxamjile, motion pictuie pioduction is an 
infiecjuent Federal ac ti\ it>—except for the militarx establishments 
Scjme films, howc\ti, ha\e been jrioduccd and clisti ibuUcl, the \gi i 
cultuial Acl|ustmcnt Vdministiation s Fhr Rii’n and films dealing 
with the 1 ennessee \alle\ Xuthoiit) being notable illustrations 
Public agencies engaged in dramatic activities, howevci, have often 
cooperated enthusiasticallv VMth movie m.ikers in the pioduction ol 
widel) exhibited commercial films that depict the agencies work 
glamoiousl) 

With vast individual difleieiices. agenev methods tend to con 
centiate on the issuance of lepoits, newsp.ijiei contacts, and woik 
witfi individuals and gioups Here is how the adminislialoi of the 
Housing and Home Iinance Agency^^^ descubed in ic)*,!) the efforts 
of his organi/ation “to influence, encoiuage, promote, or ictard 
legislation ’ At the lecjuest cjf the President, the administratoi sub 
nuts material proposed for uichision m the State of the Union mes 
sage and the Econcmiic Report of the President IncludcMl in the 
material forwarded are chafts of proposed legislation loimulated in 
consultation with other lederal agencies and with re[)resentatives of 
inteiested oigani/ations representing phases of private or public 
inter est 
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For exanipk in connection with the legislation rclatinf* to the Home 
Loan Board which was subiiiittcd to tins session of the Camj^icss for con 
sideiatioii, the Boaid had niitiietous consiiliations with leprtsciit itncs of 
the National Sa\ings and loan league and the Dinted States Sasings and 
loan league with a \iew to lecoiKilmg as lai as possible dilieiences of 
ojniiioii Siinilarlv ineinliersol iin staff held innunieiable coiiferenees 
with re j)it se ntatises of tfie Btiaid of C>o\eriu>is of the federal Reserve 
System, and with tlie staff of tfie Buieau of tlu Biufge t \iiother example 
of tins t)pe of consult.ition occurred in coinuetinn with tiie legislatiem 
recently enacted f)v the Congress relating to tfie dispeisition of war and 
veterans’ liousing Die disposition of this liousing ofiviously has a \ery 
direct imp*ict upon tlic cities wfierc it is now located, and upon the 
vcteians wlio conslilute the great ma|oiit\ of tfie present occupants of this 
liousing We tfierelenc undertook to eonsult wilti re pie sent tlives of the 
I lilted States ( onleienee of \Livois tfie \meriean Munieip.d Association, 
the National flousing Conference tfie National Asseieiation of Housing 
CJffieials and of tfie n itional veterans orgarii/ations 

I he «idniiiiistratc)i coiileis with the chainneii of appiopiiate Con 
giessiuiKil coinniitlees and ajipeais btloit coniinittees in the eoiiise 
of lieaiings on pending legislation to pi (‘sent testnnoii) and data 
in sn])pc)it of, oi in opjiosition to the legislation undei eonsideia 
lion Also, his agent) submits repoits to indiMeliial C.ongiessmen 
on pioposeel oi jiending legislation 

J heie aie othei “identifiable activities legnlailv caiiied on within 
the Housing and Home I inaiice \geiuv which aie not intcndeil or 
can led on foi the puijiose ol influencing legislation, but whieh 
neverthele^ss could have some (fleet ujion l(*gislation “ I he agency 
works eloselv as a two wav infoimation channel with all the oigani/a 
tions that jiaiticijiate in the actual process of building and financing 
housing In addition, the agenev meets ugulail) with representatives 
of national interest groups Jriclude‘d are nation.d vetc^ians cjigani/a 
tioiis, women’s gioujjs, and church, soci.d, and civic oigani/ations 
Administrative ofhcials participate in meetings or conventions of 
organi/ations concerned with housing Also, the> chalt legislation 
and speech material lor anv individual inembei of Congress at his 
lecjuest 

Another tyjie of approach to the legislature is illustrated by a 
svstematic picrgiam ol the State* Depaitment*^'^ that accents regular 
meetings and consultations with Carngicssmen. 

In seeking legislative support, the agency not only deals with 
the legislature itself, but typically searches for interest group sup 
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port .IS well. Some agencies, especially the Department of Agri- 
ciiltme ' aie well situated in attracting “continuing encemragernent 
Irom a paiticularlv important segment of the j 30 pulation.“ Others, 
like the luteiioi De{)aitment ol tire Federal Security Agency, Irave 
no inter (‘St group as such correerned with their (jver-all job. How' 
ever, there are sejraiate interest groups active in relation to specific 
pha>(s ol tire work ot c(rnstitiient units ol these departments. F\- 
aniph > ne the Avork oi the Bineau ol Mines, the Bureau ol Reclama¬ 
tion, tire Office oi Lducation, and the Public Health Ser\ic(‘. In 
tire ^n^lance ol heterogeneous purpose and content agencies, the 
adnnnisiiator enlists the aid ol wlratevcr extant individual groups 
he c.ut Inid, or stimulates the oigani/atiorr ol rrew groujrs, tries to 
cooidin.ne iirore or less related sympathetic groups, and attempts 
to con\eit the \iews ol significant unsymjrathetic special pulrlics. 

1 he Federal SecuritN Agency*'* pro\ides an illustration ol such 
activities. \t one inrre, FS.V set up health workshops in many sec¬ 
tions oi the countrv. By providing these workshops with information 
about the organization of other citizen groups and the methods of 
bringing about group action, FhA rirultiplied the impact and sup¬ 
port oi its programs. 

(^onieretices and speeches are licc|uent administrative under¬ 
takings. Both provide nreans of conrmutrication with special publics 
and, by makiirg irews, rcadr large sc*ctors ol the general public. Here 
is an example, given iir a discussion between Representative Halleck 
and Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Administrator: 

MR. iiaiuck: You made a speech to the Proprietary Drug A.ssociation of 
America at White Sulphur Springs in 1949. What is the Proprietary Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Ewing? 

MR. iwviNc: I'hat is an organization that in common language I would 
say is patent medicine manufacturers.... 

MR. H4Li.r(.K: In that sf)ec*ch you said: 

Primal ily what the President’s health program is aiming at is two 
things: (i) the expansion and more effective distribution of mc^dical serv- 
ice.s and facilities, and, (2) means to provide the money with which to 
furnish (‘ver^one everywhere these services. When we cut through all the 
pros and (oiis of the argument over this program, one solid and to me 
unassaikihle lact emerges, and that is that under this program, the drug 
indiistiv stands definitely to gain in terms of volume of sales and profits. 

Did you make that speech, Mr. Ewing? 

MU. 1 wing: Yes, sir. 

MR. 1^ SI lick: And that was inserted in the speech for the purpose of 
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trying to persuade those j^eople that they ought to be for this program 
because they would stand to gain in profits? 

MR. ewing: That is right. 

MR. iiaeeec:k: Is that typical ol arguments you have used to different 
groups in an effort to enlist support lor the program? 

MR. iwing: No; it is not typical. 'Fhat was made lor a specific purpose 
because the directors of the AMA were trying to tell the druggists and 
these manufacturers they would be ruined by the program, and i did not 
agree with them, and I w'as counteracting an argument they were making. 

Not only will efforts he made to persuade potentially aniagonistic 
groups, Init supporting gioups wdll probably also be reached. The 
administrator is inteiestcd in letting supporters know ol his con¬ 
cern for their jMoblems and the methods he is utilizing to meet 
those problems, riujs, the Secretary ol Agriculture^^ speaking to a 
I aimers’ grcjup in 1950, said: 

Sure, wc’rc getting sonic* subsidy in iarmer communities now, a loan on 
sour com or a loan on sonic* ol the olhei things is a nonrecourse loan, and 
it is a check Irom our (iosernment to us. Bui it is justified il. and only 
jusiilic'cl if. it is part ol a jiiogram which sc*r^c•s all ol the people. It cannot 
!)e justified on class legislation. VVe. the iarmers ol America, cannot ask 
that special funds be set aside lor our cmn account if by so doing we serve 
only our own inteiest. W’v must delc*nd our price-support [uogram on the 
grounds that it inainiains a strong rural America, a strong rural Amerjca 
which is the purchaser of vast cjuantities ol things that grow.... 

Idiese are illustrations of Federal ‘’lobbying” and inloimation ac¬ 
tivities. rbev may readily be paialleled in kind il not in size b} the 
local (^ivil Service (lommissioiicr who talks to employee and citi¬ 
zen budget groups; the police department that establishes ciii/ens 
councils in designated police precincts ol a city; the welfare dejiait 
ment that creates citizens advisory groups to provide it with ideas 
about efficient administration, and, perhaps, to be provided in tinn 
with ideas about how meiitorious and deser\ing is the dejiartment; 
the housing authority that distributes elaborate annual rejroits, 
holds attention-catching ceremonies when new projects are opened, 
issues regularly to the pi ess interesting news stories and photo- 
giaphs; the health commissioner who takes jiart in radio forum and 
other discussions. Because separation ol powers is blurred at the 
level of local government, tlic efforts of the administrative personnel 
arc most likely to be diiected at the signiheant pressure groups in 
the community and, within the government, at the budget-making 
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;uiLhoiity. I'hcse are not iincontrolletl activities. The nature ol 
existing contiols are desciibed below along with controls over pri¬ 
vate interest groups. 

Factors shaping growth of interest groups 

W'e deal heie with two ]>hases ol interest group development: 
first, its extent: and second, its causes. 

ExitnU of nitrresl ^ioup dci'rlopmrnt 

Data on tlie extent and expenditiues ol inteiest groups are e\ 
tiemel\ dillicult to obtain. A lull statement would include inloima 
tion about national and local groups and about all elloits to in 
lluence government actioir directh or indirectly. 1 hat i‘;S national 
lobbxing organi/ation cjuarterh rejroris were filed in icjjb and that 
the number had increased to 1,127 in tpjc). that the reported fman 
cial contributions for lobbxing came to some nrillion dolhus 
in that period, reflect not at all the actual activity to influence* lc*gis 
lation. Manx groujis did not rejiort. and others oinittc^cl costs ol 
public relations, advertising, publications, and other programs re 
latcd to public issues, lire 1,127 cjuaiterlv reports in njpj were 
submitted bx only .jcj;, groups, but politic.d scientist \\’. H. (uaxes'*' 
has noted the existence ol i.Hoo permanent national organizations 
and a Department of Cloinmerce list includes about pooo organi/a 
lions. 

Various estimates of lobbying have been made. “Washington’s 
second biggest industix,” is a A'en’ Yioh I'niics designation. “ The' 
$8,000,000 lobbying inclustrx,” is the Tunes ajipellation on another' 
occasicjir. 1 he average pax of the lobbxist has b(‘en estimated at 
about $15,000. 'I wo million dollars, said newspaper reporter Joseph 
tiai sell''’ in is what the American Medical Association planned 

to spend that year to oppose “socialized medicine.” l^y mid-1950, 
the two million proposed expenditure was lilted to thrc'e million 
and it was noted that individual physicians would be taxed $25 tcj 
help finance the Association's drive."" 

Harsch’s report strikes several comparisons to the two nrillion- 
dollar figure. "J hat sum, he says, “is a lot more money that the Re¬ 
publican party has in its treasury today. And it is money that the 
Republican National (Committee would give its c*yc‘ teeth to get its 
hands cm ... [it would] also look big to the Democratic National 
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( oiiiinittec. . . ] HO iiiillion dollars is about what the Rcfiuliluans 

lepoiied s|)elulIn^ in the u)t8 piesidcntial election and about 
(>()() inoie than the Denuxiaiic lepoited expenditiue that ve.n. 

\s lai <is lepoited expendituies toi lobbsing are cfinceined, or 
i^ani/ed business spends more than other interests ()1 the oi 
i»ani/ati()ns leportiiii^ expenditures ol o\(m ’l>>r)(),oo() in liii were 

business or trade groups and two others derived almost their entire 
support irorri (orjiorate or business contributions"^ 

Rejecting reported Injures as incomplete, the House of Repre 
sentati\(s lobb) iruestii;atiut' committee commented, “H the lull 
truth were e\cr known this committee has little doubt that lobby 
in<> in all its ramilications would prose to be a billion dollar 
industr \ 

I he nurnbei ol t^roups in Xmerica" 1 hey could not possibly be 
enuineratcHl il we iiKlude inlormal groupings ol people at lunches 
and card games, at work and at pla\, at consivial gatherings and at 
church discussions lor iormal organi/aiions ol suliicumt iiujioitance 
.uid obMousness to be cl*issihc‘d as national pressure groups, the 
estiriiiited nuiiibei ol Wasfnngton lobbyists in ic^^c) w.is (>,ooo, in 
ii)jj the (stimaieiose to u.ouo (I he total number ol I S Seriiitois 
and Repicsentatiyes, let n be remembered, is y^^i ) 

1 he piecise si/e ol the lobbying industr\ is not and perhaps can 
not be known Rv any st.indaid, it is indubitably big business 

Rtasotfs jo) inifnrsi oioi^j) d( i (lopun nt 

“In ni.iny ages and in many countries, Siiid a liiitish commiliee'“ 
reporting to the Ih line Minisiei on its iiiyestigatioiis ol the actiyiiies 
ol contact men, “there haye been go be tweens, agents »ind ‘fixers’ “ 
Interruj)ting usell to leler in a lootnote to “an intciesiing yaiiant 
in the United States, the ‘fiye percenter’ yvho purpoits to assist bust 
ness men in secururg goyernment conti.icis,’ the committee then 
cited the u",()yeai old example ol Sir 1 hoinas \’eil, yyho eaily in the 
eighteenth century “ ‘set up an office lor soliciiiirg at the War Ofhee, 
the Iieasui) and othei public boards, ch.iyMng petitions, c.ises, and 
Iepieseniations, ineinoiials and sucli kind oi p.ipeis’” ()t interest 
IS the committee’s obseiyation that this eailv lobbyist was shortly 
afterwards appointed the first Chief Magistrate at Boyv Street. (In 
the United States the temporal secjuencc has more typically been fust 
public ofheial, tfren Iobb>ist.) 
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Interest groups are no novel phenomenon. The first such pressure 
group was born when one or more people, interested in furthering a 
particular objective, combined with other persons in order to bring 
pressure to bear on an individual or group lor the pur])ose ol ac¬ 
complishing the purposes ol their members. I he rise ol new groups 
bent on prolit-making, who should seek to obtain through the slate 
the saleguards ol material prosperity, was assured,” comments polit¬ 
ical scientist William S. Tarpentei," ‘ “Jrom the moment Columbus 
iliscovered America.” I'hus, the men who wrote the Constitution 
“talked almost constantly in teims ol conllicting interests, and 
their Constitution represented compiomises among inteiests.” 

In all places and at all times, people lorm associations to pro- 
mcjte their common ends; pressiue gioups aie a univeisal phenom¬ 
enon. But their significance. tiec|uency, powei*, attributes, goals, 
technicjues. impact, role—tlieir contributions and their tin eats— 
will \ary witli the environment in which they exist. 

'The key variables in the American enviionment inlluencing the 
growth ol interest groups ha\e been political (including our politi¬ 
cal philosophy and government and political structure) and tech¬ 
nological. Each is discussed below. 

Politics ol fieedotn. Wheie people are free, they will seek aggian- 
cli/ement and lonn themsehes into groups. James Madisem*'* said: 

'fhe latent causes ol taction [aic] sown in the nature' of man: and wc' 
see them cvciywlicae bianight into chlTcrent degrees ol activity, according to 
the ditlerenl ciiciinistances ol civil society. A /eal lor dithuent oj>imons 
concerning religion, concerning government, and many other points, as 
well cd speculation as ol j^ractice; an attachment to ddleient leaders 
ambitiously contending lor jne-eminence and power; oi to pc i sons ol other 
descriptions whose fortunes have been inteicsting to the human passiem, 
have, in turn, divided mankind into parties, inflamed them with mutual 
animosity, and rendered them much more disposed to vex and oppress 
each other than to ccM>pc*rate lor the common good. So strong is this 
propensity ol mankind to fall into mutual animosities, that where no 
substantial occasion presents itself, the most frivolous and lancilul dis¬ 
tinctions have been sulhcient tci kindle their unfriendly and fanciful 
passions and excite their most violent conflicts. 

I’he point is that opinions vary because people ancJ their c ircum- 
stances vary and where there is liberty there will be clashes of 
attitude and action will be taken upon those differing opinions. 

Even in a society that is not free, judgments will differ. But except 
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£or the lew who are the leaders, people’s judgments will be directed 
into established, ready-made channels, and the vaiious groupings 
will become devices lor supporting the legime in powen. 

In the Soviet Union, lor example, the Communist Party is charged 
by the Soviet Constitution with being “the leading nucleus of all 
oiganizations.” Constitutionally, then, theie may exist in the Soviet 
Union a Piade Union Cioiip, a Dc^stc^evsky Society, a managerial 
organization, any one ol a wide vaiiety of groupings reflecting the 
interests and aspirations ol the indixidual memberships. In each 
instance, however, it is the (Communist Paity that is the vital core, 
so that eveiy oiganization becomes a ])seuclonym for those in power. 
The goveinment and the piessine gioups are one: a single head and 
a thousand anus and legs <dl belonging to the same goveinment 
cieatuie. In the totalitaiian society, the jiiessure gioup exists. I)ut 
it is a way ol biinging piessuie to bcai upon its members to fit into 
a piepaied mold «nid is .tn aim loi apjilving piessuie on the tom- 
munitv to ad|ust to the same mcjlcl. I he piessuie gioup is boin 
when the ruling <igenc\ peimits it to be hoin and glows when and 
henv the lulei wills. Instead ol earning the multiloim activities ob- 
seivable in the United Statc*s, lol)b)ing becomes intiamuiai, in 
1 lei man hiners jihiase, “an incess.int contest between the officials 
at the head ol buieau, tiusi, mine, lactoiv, and collecli\e laim.“‘ 

It is in this dcwoid-ol-lieedom state that vve ha\e oideiliness .ind 
disc i])line and unity, dheie is no noise ol conflict about basic matlCMs 
and issues. 

Although the existence ol libc*itv is not unic]ue to the United 
States, it is only here, accoiding to common Ameiican beliel, that 
piessuie groups are so active, so numeious, so potent, so vaiieg.ited. 
Ihis generalization mav be cjuesiicmable. hinei*', «iliei detailed 
analysis ol the inteic*st groujis ol thc‘ Weimai Rc'public, concluded 
that. “In numhei and size and lechnic|ue ol oiganization, they aie 
at least on a pai with those ol Ameiica. 

Oo'ifciiirncYit and political stiuctiuc. fundamentally inlluencing 
the biith and giow'th ol interest gioups in Ameiica is oui systcan of 
sepaiation ol powders and checks and balances, our federal loim of 
government, and our undisciplined political jiarty structuie. 

American government power is a sliced-up affair and to each slice 
groups c'ome m satisfy their w’ants. Political power is divided hoii- 
^ontally—theie are thousands ol local goveinmcnts and a national 
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go\ernment from which the interested citizenry may hope to re 
ceive goods. Political power is also sliced vertically—there are tliree 
sections, not one, and two of the three are themselves not unitary, 
but fractioiii/ed. I he executive section has many pieces in the torm 
of bureaus and departments, and the legislative, divided in two, 
has manv committees that, in a sense, are miniature legislatuies. 

rhere is alwavs hope for the piessiire group, although rarely can 
there be complete success to rew’aid its elloits. Here, let us say, is 
a Grouj) to Promote Better Ecfucation by Expanding the Budget. 
Naturally, since cxlucation is a state power, pressme mav be a|)plied 
to the state legislature and to the governor. Note that tv|)ically, 
both must be the objc'cts of concern because the executive tends to 
Iiave enough power to keep legisl.umes in line ot. at least, to 
influence si/ablv the wav the legislator will vote. What is proposed 
is often wdiat the governor' savs may he proposed, and bow' the matter 
is disposed is a (unction not onlv ol his veto power but ol his 
ancillary powers. 

In everv state except Nebraska tire Ic'gislature will consist ol two 
houses, arrcl since legislation is considered inclej)t‘ndentlv hv both, 
the lobbyist must approach both. I'hat means going to the major itv 
and minor itv leaders of each branclr and to the pi ('siding oflicets 
ol each, of going to the chairmen of the finance committc'es ol each 
and [jerhaps to chairmen of rides committees to persuade them to 
work for or against reporting out a bill to this or that committee 
that considers frills on education. Time must be taken to talk with 
these |>eople as well as with others who mav be significant in decid¬ 
ing votes one way or the other, and material must be prepared lor 
their edifreation. Simultaneously and previously and subsecjuently, 
there are handouts to the press and efforts to have material noted in 
the other mc'dia, for it is well to have the legislator think there is 
wides])r*ead articulate support for the measure. 

Suppose the bill is defeated. All is not lost, for there will be other 
legislative sessions and, anyway, the Society may now turn its at¬ 
tention to localities within the state to }>ersuade the local political 
fathers to enlarge their educational budgets. Again, there is a chief 
executive and aclnriiristrative, and legislative people to see and the 
whole process in general cjutliire may be repeated. 

Suppose there is again defeat. Nevertheless, there may be recourse 
to the federal government, which may be persuaded to disgorge 
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monies to the state and local govetinncnts loi educational use 1 he 
cue till begins all ovei 

()i assume that the hill is enacted into law If it is piecisely what 
the i»ioup has wanted (an unhkeh tontiiu>cncv, loi «ilw«i\s theie aie 
opposing gioups and lecjucsis tend pCKimially to he sha\ed) , theie 
will he piessuie on the admmistiativc agent dishuismg the mone) 
and (stahlishing the lules loi its expenchiuie to make sine that all 
goes in accoidaiue with the gioujis desnes 

Note too, that the liac tuini/mg ol goxeimnent jiowei means that 
It IS *ilw*i\s casiei to {ness loi ohstiuction i«ithei than {lassage ol 
legislation J he {ilaces aie mam A\heie access to a {leison oi giou{) 
m politic«il |)owci c.m check hnwaid nnnement One committee 
chan man, one conmmte*e memhei, one legisl.itive house a gieat 
niimhei ol ])oints of jiossihie le*gislali\e oi .iclmmisti<iti\e cpiictus 
loi unw.nited jiiojects aie inhcient in oin stiuctmc ol goxerninent 
What ledeialism and sejiaiation and balance ol jiowcis mean, in 
hiiel, IS that {nrssuie giou{)s, to he successlul, will tend to he both 
local in o|)eiation and national in sco|>e and that to exeit much 
{)owei thev will ha\e to he weighty indeed, loi theie are many go\ 
eminent units to he swased and many .itlmmisti.itois to he educated 
I niluation ol the {lolitieal jnocess in the United States thiough 
the {lolitical {laities may seem, at fust blush, to ollei a single {loint 
ol yantage loi {iiessuie giouj) o|)eiation \ctuall\, hec.uise the 
jiaities aie loose .igglomeiations of blocs giou]js, and s{)hnteis in 
which theie is almost as much inteinal dilieience .is theie is distinc 
tion between the two inajoi {laities, the paity, combining dissident 
jircssuie gioujis as it does, becomes a sjnawhng thing with many 
centeisol stiength and a yaiiety ol foci loi dissimilai o{nnions 1 he 
inside of the jiohtical jiaity becomes a majoi held in which the 
{Jiessuie giouji a|){)lies elioit Signiluant though the {laity is, it le 
mains but one held ol o{)Ciation because altcinatiye opportunities 
loi success aie etein.ill) {iiesent and bec.uise the Ameiican |)art^ is 
an undisci{>linecl oigani/ation -legislatois yote in many instances as 
they })lease, without legaid to jjaitv affiliations 

In Britain, where the {jolitical {lartres are cpiite homogeneous, 
more nearly tightly knit, integrated oigani/ations, where there is 
unitarv rather than federal gcneinment, where the executiye is a 
kind ol committee of the Paihament and sejDaration of {lowers is 
not so distinct as it is in the United States, the piessuie gioup may 
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much more advantageous I v set out to influence the course ol events 
within a single Political scientist ilarcly Wickwar-^ says; 

I'he tiacle unions are or^anicallv linked with the Lahoi party and 
business is hnaiKiallv linked with tin* (!onser\ati\e parts, d'he spokesmen 
lor organi/evi lalioi and lot organi/etl business are thereloie to be lound 
on the benches ol the CAiniinons latliei llian in the lol)bies, especially since 
theie is nothing to pie\cnt a iiieiiilK i ol Pailiaiiunt Itom chawing an 
income horn an outside souue Vnd spokc'smeii lor cMthei oigani/ed business 
or otgam/ecl labor, though nc*\t‘i lor both .it once, .uc‘ to be lound in the* 
Cabinet 

One lesult ol Hiit«tin’s cabinet ioiin ol goveimnent is that piC‘s 
suic gtoiip acli\ities aie less olnious tlieie than in the L'nilecl States. 
Political scientist J. A. Coin s<i\s: 

Little is ])ubliclv known ol w'hai goes on when the calrinct rc'cenes 
delegations or waitten repicsentations, and still less can be said certainly 
ol their inliuence on the cabinet’s final decision, tcjually little is known ol 
what takes place in secret parts caucus wlicte the cabinet has to clcai 
serious modifications and adjustments ol policy with its siippoiteis. 

In America, wdiere free-voting liberals, conservatives, radicals, 
and leacticDiiaries may be lound in cither party, the pressure group 
is likely to tiy to captuie support in both parties and to center its 
attention on accumulating a sufiicient number ol individuals in 
both camps to yield enough votes lor its pmpcjses. I he form ot 
governineiit and politics in America cemstitutes, in short, a fertile 
soil tor the iK^iiiishnient ol interest groups. 

Tech^wlogy. Interacting with the concern lor the common man 
that is imbedded in this country’s political philosophy, our ex¬ 
panding technology has generated vast C|uantitative growth and 
qualitative expansion of government itself. This has been a notable 
cause of the rise and spread of interest groups, lechnology has 
created new and inhnitely varied and complex problems, has made 
it possible, as it has rendered it viral, for separated persons more 
effectively to comlnne, and has, in addition, supjdied the resultant 
groups with elaborate instruments of communication and persuasion. 

I'he technological impact on government services has furthered 
three developments pertinent to interest groupings. The public 
bureaucracy has become so enormous, so intricate, with individual 
branches working in no very logical or coordinated fashion in rela¬ 
tion either to other parts or to the whole, that the ordinary citizen 
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often turns for guidance to a group, and the group finds varied op¬ 
portunities to promote its interests. Furthermore, as government has 
grtmn, the benefits it has had at its disposal have burgeoned, inviting 
those who can to dip into the public pork barrel. If, as Pendleton 
Herring'** comments, “the ‘voice of the people’ sometimes suggests 
the squeal of pigs at the trough,” the fact is that the extraordinary 
increase of public activity in modem times has built the trough— 
that is, has gi\en rise to the services that needed to be performed. 
Moreovei, the appearance of gioiq^s eager to obtain benefits from 
government or escape disadvantages has in turn called forth others 
working in a contrary direction or intent to del end or serve their 
own interests. 

How government permeation of the economy affects interest 
groujrs was exemjrlified in the action of the National Confectioners’ 
Association in placing at the top of its list of objectives op})ositic)n 
to “discrimination and regulation.” Lawmakers “do and say a lot 
that affects candy,” wrote James E. Mack,"*’ manager ol NCA’s 
Washington, D.Ck ofhee. 

riiey regulate the suj)j)ly .incl price ol the ingredients which the country 
produces and we buy to make into randy, rheii influence is lelt Iroin hc'fore 
the tune the crops are plantc'd until the\ are actually purchased hv the 
candy rnanulactuiers. 1 hc) do this hy devious and ingenious rnetliods 
including acreage allotments, marketing cpioias, ])rice supports, Govern¬ 
ment ])Uichas(*s and subsidies ol various kinds. 

Hy means ol duly and international agreements they control the ingre¬ 
dients we import. Ihider the power to regulate interstate commerce they 
supervise labor relations wiiliin our lac lories. Phey h.ive jurisdiction over 
many conditions involving the sale ol out finished products. 

Under the recently enacted Farm Bill, the Federal Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, either controls or has lire authority to 
control, praciicallv every .igiitultiiral jnoduct. The principal exception is 
sugar, which is regulated by the Sugar Act of 

Government impinges on interest groiij); the group then seeks to 
control its would-be controller. At abcnit the same lime other groups 
spring into being and action to help or hinder jnogiess to any given 
goal. Labor organizations and farm blocs arc energetic in their 
drives to get out their followers to vole at elections, a group ol re¬ 
tailers'*^ reasoned, and through their activities have succeeded in 
“wielding decisive political power and influence.” Ihe retailers 
reacted by sponsoring a get-out-the-vote camiraign of their own 
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aimed at their customers. When so-called socialized health pro 
grams promised to become law, organized medical groups swung 
into ]>ropagandistic action. Butter-oleo, })ri\atc power-public } 30 wer, 
high tarilMow tarill, subsidies to agriculture and subsidies to air¬ 
lines, aid to unemployed and reduction ol the tax burden—herc are 
only a few of the immense number and variety of issues on which 
groups have resjxmded to one another and to government’s promise 
Ol threat ol more or less participation in the economy and in other 
affairs touching every |)ersc)n. 

d hus, coiu luded Dayton McKeair- after analysis of pressures on 
the New Jersey legislature. “})rcssure produces more jnessiire.” 

The diflereiniation and specialization called lot bv technology 
means, suggests one analyst,'" • that the businessman today “may be 
a member of a considerable number of business organizations in 
various lines of services, c^r for diflerent functions. . . .d he large 
scale businessman just cited is, as a reflex of current complications, 
a many-sided personage. I hose with power status have inlerc^sls 
and aims so varied that coincident with the proliferation ol giou|)s 
is the overlap of memberships by the sellconscious individual in 
different groups that are soinetinu*s in conflic t. Harold laisswc‘ 11 ''‘ 
has clescribed this condition brilliantly: 

folm Ciiti/en inav |)ay his clues to a vete rans’ organization which seeks to 
raise the* cost of governiiK iit bv clenianding higlu i bonus rate's, and he niav 
also support a l)usiness ass(Kiation nhidi tries to lo\^(■r ilie cost of govern 
inent l)y reducing j)ayinenis from ilie public treasury. He may belong to 
an associatioti of bondholders which strives to prc'vcnt the licjuidalion of 
fixed claims, and he may contriliule to a trade association whi(h urges 
inflation in orden to reduce the burden of fixc*d ch<irges on liusiness enter 
prises. He may contribute to a civic league to improve* the* honc*sty and 
efficiency of government ancl also pay the local bosses to jnotect his 
franc hi.se. 

Hence tiie person may in effect argue against himself in the press, lobby 
against himself at the capital, vote against himself in Congress, and defeat 
in administration what he su])poit(*d as legislation. 

Not that everybody reseiiible.s this hypothetical John Catizen. 
Henry and Mabel Citizen are more likely to belong to no formal 
rnaje^r organization, Jn one study,"'•* it was found that 85 per cent 
of a sample of 963 })er.son.s in Philadelphia belonged to no civic cn 
charitable mganizaticjn; 74 per cent reported no afFdiation with oc¬ 
cupational groups, as unions or business or professional associations 
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Anothei study‘'‘ oi 1,154 women in the same city levealed that 55 
pel cent belonged to no oigani/.iiion ol anv kind 

No group appears spontaneously Grant a iavot,dde environment 
in which individuals perceive bcnehls in being oigani/ed 01 organ 
izing otheis then, the oigani/ation may become a realitv, indeed, 
oigani/nig and leading gioujis becomes a lucrative occup<ition In 
NevN ^olk Catv «ind other large municipalities, law vers have been 
knovMi to take civil seivicc examinations lor tlu sole puijiose of 
being included on a (i\il service eligible list so that thev could, 
hist c)igarn/c the otheis on the lostei, and then lead the org*ini/a 
tion in exeiting picssinc on the Cavil Seivice Canninission to declare 
the eligible list (loi stiect cleaner, let us sav) appiopiiate lor use 
in making appointments to othei jiositions (ollice eleik, laborer, 
polieeimin, and so on) \t several dollars per capita, several thou 
sand individuals thus oigain/ed pi ovule to the cngaiii/ei a fiscal 
Uiison iol being Here is a minor b> product ol big government 
1 hese are unusu.il < nc uuistances «nten(bng a groups biitli J he 
usual course hews closer to conventuni interested people get to 
gelhei, then rnvite others to join them Sometimes a special or 
g.mi/er or le.ick 1 will be lined sometimes one of the e:)rigin»d 
inteiestcel peojrle does the oig.mi/ing 

\t no jroint hive we suggested other th.in envnonmentallv based 
explanations oi whv interest groujrs in \meiic.i are born and 
Hour ish We have been e ailed a nation ol instinetive joiners, but 
llieie IS no jisvchologieal or other rese.neh to support this eonelu 
Sion legion, indeed, »ue associations in the United States, vet 
e\ie 1 rial to the nielivlelual stimuli seem adeejuate to aecouiit loi 
gioujiings without lesoit to uiisubstanti.ited, apparent iant<isies 
ibout our especial congenital tendencies Oiil) a jroition ol the 
inlluenees that luive given rise to inte*ie*sl gioujrs in this eountiv are 
sjieeial to the United States \merica is not neeess.uil) unie|uelv 
the paitulise ol piessuie groups, although we are probably uniejue 
m the amount ol stueh we have given to the ])hcnom(non 

Public interest and special interests 

W'e deal heie‘, first, with the alleged role's ol tlu rnterest groui), 
and second, with the methods available tor eoiitioiling the ellccts 
ol interest group operations 
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Role of the niteiest 

Stuait CJuise^" c\|)iesses giave (oiuein about the ])()tenti.ilities 
oi piessiiie t^ioups He aiti^iies tli.ii then beliaMoi “tan lear the 
^\h(>le eiononn to shieds”. the\ “think lhe\ (an kick then A\a) 
thiouoh the delicate \eins, nei\es, tendons ol <in inteidependent 
(()iniminit\, and i^et theiis “ Chase’s leai is that “tins sjiniied liec- 
loi all will lead to <i situation in which “nobody will «^el anMinng, 
especialh the lest ol us.” \ lelatiseh tii\ial instaiue ol the lenj:>ths 
to which piessuie i^ioups aie willing and able to »() is a leceni 
\e\ad.i law J lie appioMinateh 100,000 beaut\ pai loi opeiatois 
111 the Ihiited States, leailid ol the soaiini* sales ol home wave sets, 
have been lobbvin^ in the halls ol most state let»islatmes .md have 
succeeded in <»ettini* Nevada to declaie unlicensed haii setting a 
misdemeanoi Ol coin sc, enloicing the law is impossible, the state 
(ould haicllv letam its iepubli<an loim oi goveiiimeiit and .ilso 
manage to peei behind pc‘ople‘s (intains to sc^e v\bethel neighbois 
wtie helping to set one aiiothei s h.ni. 

Do mteiest gioups make positive contiibutions to the conimu 
n.tv^ What is the basis loi anxiety about then consecjuences" lo 
*nis\\ti these (piestions, vve oigani/e oui discussion of the lole ol 
iiiieiesi gioups aiound the .maivsis ol then alleged values 

1 1 bev piovide inloimation to the (cnnmumi) and its lepiesenta- 

tives and helj) to locus attention on matteis meiitnig 
{oiisidemtioii. 

1; I hev tend to unil\ goveinment and to make woikable the 
svstem oi sepalation ol poweis 

1 hev make it possible loi minority gioups to achieve a species 
ol iepiesent«itioii. 

] J hev implement the demociatic piocess; demcxracy without 
piessuie gioups is as unthinkable as democracy without fieedom 
ol speech. 

We take each ol these assettions in turn: 

Jnteicst gioups ns ruedui of tnfoi tnatiori. Hie argument is that 
the interest group, wishing to ediuate the ccmimurnty and the legis¬ 
lator as to the worthwhileness of its views, will supply the legislature 
with information and evidence helpful in furthering understanding 
oi issues and awareness of the significance of these issues. Jt is an 
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aii^unieiit that seems to o\eilo()k tlic j)iime jiuipose oi the e;iou]) 
lo A\in Its o]))e(ti\es In tlte winnini* ol ])ov\er, the ti^ioiip nia) pin 
\t\ liaul Jaitiiaj data oi slanted nhitenals Not knowimr winch is 
the case, the lej^islatoi h<is no .iltcinative hut to collect data oi his 
own \s fai «is the ^enei.il jiiihlic is concerned, the iunction ol the 
jnessuie <>iou}) ma\ he coniiision, not claiilic ation oi issues \ hdl. 
Jet us s.iv, piovides hn a two million dollai coopei.itivc* housing 
pi()i>iam loi peo])le ol middle incomes One t»ic)up calls it inlla 
tionaiv and socialistic, <molhei calls it iiielevaiit to socialism, 
sa\s It will help the cconomv, .ind deckncs that it is vital il people 
aie to he «idec|uatelv housed One <*iou]> savs that t»c)veinment aided 
housini; is huilt .it t^ic.itci co**! than comp.nahle piivatelv limit 
housim; Vnothci i>ioup letoits th.it the statistic^ used aie deccjjtivc 
hv takmi^ slum cle.ii.tnce costs to he p.ii t ol the huilding costs 
Wluieiipon the Inst ^loup uminds the second th.it jniv.ite huild 
int^s p.iv ta\es, puhhcl) constiucted piojctts do not. And the second 
lejilies th.it puhhi piojects h.ive paid si/ahle sums eijuivaltnt to 
t.iNcs to loc.il gciveinmcnts, .ind an^w.iv public housiiu* means 
th.it mine chops and hc.dth is impioved and ceitainlv such icsults 
.lie v\()ith monev in hcljiim; to lowei l.i\ i.ites and lilt piopics 
cc)nsumini» powci \nd iheu is an .inswei to the leplv to the letoit 
in each c.ise, .ilwa)s thcie .iie cl.islung d.it.i .ind dilleiences ol judi; 
meiit .IS to wh.it it is th.it is the issue, whethei the m.ittei he* housing 
Ol puce contTol oi m.ikin<» .ippiopi lations loi a Missoiiii \allcv 
Xuthoiitv How is the man on the stieet oi the memhci ol C.c)m>icss 
to lecoiiciie the op])osnn> viewpoints, to m.ike up lus own mind" On 
the h.isis ol picssuie i»iou|)s dat.u But these .ne susjiect Neveilhe 
less, one m.iy hold th.it .ill dat.i aie, in the end, pi c ssui e ii;i oup jno 
ducecl (.onelusions do not Joim themselves, ‘lacts must he defined 
and selected .ind anam»ed and the inleience liom the total piocess 
IS .1 m.ittei ol intei }n et.ition 

Iheie IS sound .ind liny in inteiest i>ioup cl.urns and countci 
Haims lo suppose that theic is also education to be cleiived lioni 
the noise ol 1*1011}) contioveisies is to .issiime that jieople .ne com 
jietent to juck and choose among competing data, an .issumjnion 
im|)lymg the antecedent possession oi coiisideiahle inloim.ition. 
Actu.dl), one might .iigue, the value ol piessuic gioup inloi mation 
lies not in its educational value hut in its attention .iiicstmg value 
Out ol the veihal smoke scieens and the mass communic.itions hai 
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i.iges anses at least tlie l«ict that an issue exists .ilihougli thcie is no 
((it.unlv as to just wliat tlie issue is oi uli it iIk weiglit ol the cvi 
elence may be lliis is no simill conn ibution, pci haps, Inii it is a 
long distame fioni pioMiig that tlie lobliyists tell us wlnt iht aigu 
nicnts ait, thus gning us a thamc to make up oui own mimls 

1 ntc grainier ([]((is loiiiaintun in piadut the nccessaiy paiti 
tion ol jiowei among the stvei.il dtpaitmeius the C onstilulion (on 
tined the intciioi stiiuturc ol the goMinment as tli it its scvciaJ 
constitutional pai ts ma\ bv then mutmd lelitions, be the means 
ol keeping eacli othei in then pi ope i plates ’ 

One ol the gre.it dangeis ol siuh a system is tliat the wheels ol 
government will lie halted (omplete dieck .iiul bal.inee implies no 
movement politie.illy Hcie, it has been s iid, is one ol the gitat 
goods (ontiibuted by the piessuie gioup It h.is helped to make 
separation ol poweis wotkabit, as it has helped to make the two 
paity system woikahle 

Each majoi pressuie group attempts to mold the position ol each 
paity on the mitteis in which it is interested Agneiiltute, laboi 
business, hyphenated Vmeiuan nationality groups, Prohibitionists, 
anti Piohibitionists—all seek to shilt annouiKcd and aitu.il jraitv 
positrons so that benelits will act rue to the groujis themselves The 
party needs the support ol the gioup to achieve public ollice both 
parties nrust eatch as many gioups as they c in .ind so the jiaities 
tend to become quite similai heteiogeneons arrays ol olten contra 
dietory views and pecjple In eonsecjuenet when one puty is sue 
ceeded in power by the othci, the difference in pcdiey is not gieat 
\s Arthur \V Macmalian*’ remarked in ins piesidenti.d address to 
the Anienean Political Seienee Association I he piesent clay in 
volvemcnts of government, to say nothing c^l inipending burdens, 
would lender intolerable a political process in whieli rival parties 
like succeeding waves on the beach, wiped out e«ieh other s iipplc 
rnaiks in lutile alternation Because, too, the idatively slight dis 
tinetion between the parties occasioned by the loice ol piessure 
groups means that no group ol great power is ousted Iroin its 
benelit receiving position, each powerlul compoirent ol the com 
munity can well be ready to go along with and accept election 
results, even though it might preler another election outcome 
The delects ol atomi/ation ol political power may be seen in a 
parable by Benjamin franklin Likening the two branches of Con 
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gress to a snake will) two heads and one body, Franklin told ol the 
occasion when the snake was going to a biook to chink, and on hei 
way was to pass thiough a hedge, a twig ol which o])posed het diiect 
coiuse; one head chose to go on the right side ol th(‘ tw'ig, and the 
othei on the lelt; much time was speni in the contest, and beloie 
the decision was reached, the poor snake died ol thirst. Yet, with 
the rise ol pressine gioujrs operating on both the Senate and the 
House* ol Represeritati\es, the probability ol loiw^ard motion is 
enhanced bec.uise the groups draw the two blanches together, d'hose 
eager lor \etcran, bum, labor, or other legislation operate on sena¬ 
tors .incl lejriesentatives alike so that iinitaiv, substantive programs 
ol legislation can be enacted into law. 

Mnioiitv )(^lnrscnt(iti()N. Repic*sent.iiion rn the United States is 
geogia])liic«rll\ determined. I he residence ol the individual voter 
determines Icrr whom he c<in vote. Re}>reseirtatives come liom one 
ol several hundred districts, senators horn one ol the* |8 states. But 
the interests ol the individual are only very ciudel) delined by the 
j)lace where he lives; the kind ol work he does, the nature ol his 
national origin, his religion, his status as a war veteran or landlord 
or person interested in conservation ol natural resources—these are 
inlluences that are not expressed as a lunction ol place. Take the 
definition ol rejrresentation given bv political scientist Harold F. 
Gosneir*' “...a ccmditioir which exists when the characteristics 
and acts ol a person iir a position of power in the society are iir ac¬ 
cord with the desires, expressed and unexjrressed, ol the individual.” 
Some ol the indi\icluars wishes and aspirations, of course, can be 
deduced horn the lact that he comes bom the fifteenth Congressional 
District irr New York or that he lives in New Mexico, but the point 
is that only some can be inlerrecl from geography, and those th.rt 
cannot be inferred from residence may be more irnjrortant to the 
citi/en. Pressure group organization makes it possible lor those 
other interests and wants to be communicated to the representative 
arrd to prod the representative into appropriate action. 

Government recognizes the legitimacy ol extrageographical claims 
to representation when it sets up multiheaded or varied-membered 
public bodies. 'J’hus, when an Economic Planning Board,was set 
up in Britain, representation ol iniercwts was carefully balanced 
“with arithmetic precision*’ to consist of three nominees from ein- 
j^loyer, employee, and governmental groups. British Labour Party 
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leader Herbert Morrison desciibed the lioaid’s lunction as being: 
“to advise His Majesty’s Go\eininerit on the best use of oin econoinir 
resources: both lor the realisation of a long-term plan and lor 
rernedicil rneasuies against out imniediate dillit idties.” 1 hat such a 
representative agency in.iv have as its goal not only repiescnt<ition- 
ot perhaps trot even ie})iesentation at all—but the purpose of in 
lluencing the pressure group rather than having the group influence 
the government is suggested bv the comment of 77/c lu ofiotmst, 
when it iiKjuired, “...how (an a Hoard orr which there is such 
ecjual lejJiesentation of, in some respents, (onllicting interests come 
to any big decisions?” lire (juestrorr is followed with the interesting 
h\])othesis. “Presumablv the main objed of the new Hoard is to 
enable the C»o\ernnient to jnit across more easily any ])olic\ that 
It may decide upon.” 

(^ertairr difhculties ar(‘ attached tc^ this representative lunction ol 
groups. One is th«it the leaders luav not re])iesent the memireis 
A second is that the group m<i) chum to be representative of .i huger 
whole which actually is in disagreement with an avowed jrosition. 
A thud is that the grouji’s activities nia) be subletrane.m; it rnav 
become “invisible government.” Another is that WMifare is called 
into being v\hen any gioup states its re])resenl.itive (and contro 
versial) purposes exjjlicitl) and organizes to achieve them. 

Iniplemnitahou oj demoo/uy. In his descrijrtion ol “Soviet 
Friendship Societies,” political scientist l.ouis Nem/er’ cpiotes 
Stalin’s explanation that the Communist Party must translcjim “each 
and every iroii-Par ty organization oi the w'cjiking class into an auxil¬ 
iary body and transmission belt linking the Party with the working 
class.” All organizations aie cjiie in outlook. 

I. Antonov'S writing in TukU the organ ol the Soviet trade 
unions, approvingly cjuoU*s Lenin as having said that trade unions 
in Russia “are organizatic^ns ol education, organizations of recruit¬ 
ment and instiuctiem—they are schools, schools cjf administration, 
schools of management, schools ol communism.” zVntonov restates 
the task ol the trade union: “to train the workers in the spirit of 
Soviet pallicrtisni, in the spirit ol proletarian intcrnalionalisni.” 

Where there is but one strand irr the jrolitical labric, interest 
groups as we know them in the United States are impossible. In a 
totalitarian society, the group is created and activated as an exterr- 
sion ol government. Carrrtrariwise, where government is but one 
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niajoi ioice opeiatini:^ in a social flux ol opposing aiul (ooj>eiatm ; 
bodies ol iullueme, thcic exists what is ineaut essenticdly b) deiuoc 
ia(M a system in whidi no single aj*cncy possesses the powei to o\ei 
whelm the combinatitjn ol its opjjosition, wheie goveinment is 
sitj;nifi(ant, but it is not the totality ol society and the conmmmi\. 

Piessme ^tonp activity is selfish activity and may be objection.ible 
m its application on manv giounds. It may conllict in its intentions 
with om intei J31 etation oi what is gcjod Joj the coiimmnity, it may 
entei into uidioly alli^mces, it may do c)i jilan any of a thousand 
things v\e Jo«ithe. 

\'et this unappeti/ing spectacle ol gioups biaw ling and stiiving 
mightily loi sc*ll-ad\antage is inheieiit in liec'clom ol pciiticjii and 
lic*edom ol speech. Ihe alternative is to make peojile identiciil oi 
toclestio\ democi.icy. 1 he one is biologically impossible; the othei is 
soci.illy and politically obnoxious. 

I he aigument at this point is not that piessme gioups aie good 
m and ol themselves, but that piessme gioups aie the loot ol de 
mociacv, that the liuit is sometimc's, pcihaps even olten, distastelul, 
but that the alternative to piessme gioups is totalitai ianism. The 
pi line vntue ol piessme gioujis is negative, like the piime viituc ol 
demociiicv. 1 he alternative is woise. 

W'e ma) agiee with the st.itenient ol the issue as given by jiolitical 
scientist halvvaid H. Ckiri/'’ “. . . vvhethei to allow social action to 
dejiencl on the hapha/aicl outcome ol .i stiuggle between inteiest 
gioups Ol to coniiol and cooidimite the .ictivities oi these gioups 
m the inteiest oJ the community.” 

‘‘C.ontiol” is a concept that we shall considei in the next section, 
“(aioidinating” is a concept incompatible with demociacy. Foi co¬ 
ol clination must involve a jnoccss in which all inteiest gioups aie 
bent to a single will. How is that single will to be defined and 
established and conn oiled and collected? In a demociacy, wliat is 
good loi the ccjiiimunity is that which the repiesentatives ol the 
majoiity ol the community decide is good. Many in the community 
aic inaiticulate and inactive and miinteiested; in fact, wdiat appears 
to be the majoiity sentiment is almost always a piepondeiant minoi 
ity judgment and attitude. But that is the best mcasuie available at 
]>iesent lor the majoiity will. Ihc outcome ol the stiuggle between 
inteiest groups is a function of the powder oi those gioups and en- 
comjiasses vaiiables like the biand ol idea jmrveyeci, adecjuacy of 
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pressure tactics and strategy, opinion intensity, and size o£ the 
membership. It is an outcome that may or may not conform to 
what is best or even good ior the community. But the struggle is 
not haphazard, mirroring as it does the eijuilibrium ol pressure 
group forces. Pressure group strength is a tlisioited reilcdion ol the 
strength of community desire on particular matters. But any other 
reflection, in the long run, must be more distorted. No single agency 
in a democracy can lormulate social policy. Big business finds a (oin- 
petitor in big labor, and big agiiculture vies with both. Big govern* 
ment, brought into being by the groups to help them and cieated by 
the community to help itselt and defend it against the giants con¬ 
tending lor power, struggles with, is used by, and makes use ol the 
pressure groups. In the struggle social policy is hammered out and 
acted upon. lo substitute lor the struggle neat coordination is to 
assume that one group is more competent to make determinations 
than all the others together, lor cooidination assumes one solution, 
the “leading nucleus” that we ha\c met in the Soviet Constitution. 

In a government ol the many, says Charles K. Meiriam,*'^' “associa¬ 
tions are the bases ol liberty, older, justice, democratic habit and 
practice, bulwarks ol the republic. Out ol the energies, the entei- 
jirise, the ri\allies, the adjustments ol these associations arises what 
we call public opinion, the final stabilizer and judge ol liberty, 
justice, oidei.” C^ontusion and danger arise in any political society 
when community responsibilities are disiegarclecl. “But in a free 
society the gencial lecognition ol the significance ol the cemnnon 
good makes these clangers and tensions less likely to arise than in 
the absedute state.” 

CoJitrol oj interest groups 

The problem is this: How can we maintain the values ol pressure 
group activities and, at the same time, promote the likelihood that 
government will be responsive to genei al interest? “I do not believe 
in demcjcracy. 1 think it slinks,” wrote the executive ol one national 
interest group.Instead of interest groups canceling one another 
out, their well-organized and well-financed pressures on the politician 
and the general public have tended to become cumulative or to 
merge. “Absolute responsiveness to group interests is one thing, but 
truly responsible government is quite another.” 

l)e\ices proposed or adopted for dealing with pressure groups 
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may be categorized under two general headings: government and 
nongovernment. We consider each below. 

(wovernmental measures, (a) (iouerinnental control of prioaie 
lobbying. As ol i<)50, according to political scientist Belle Zeller*'" 
lobbyists were regulated in 38 states. Twenty-nine provided lor the 
registration ol all paid agents and counsels. In nine, regulatory laws 
were limited to improper lobbying practices. In 17, lobbyists were le 
quired not only to legistei but also to file “statements ol expenses 
paid, incurred or promised in connection with the promotion ol 
legislation.” 

Fit St ol the states to recpiire registration was Massachusetts, in 
i8qo, lollowed by Wisconsin in 1899. 

Federal bills tcj regulate lobbying had been introduced in Con- 
grc*ss beginning in 1907, and mc*asmes had been enacted allecting 
ship|)ing interests, public utilities, and loreign agents. It was not, 
liowevei, until 1916 that a statute geneially governing pressuie 
groups was enacted. This Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act te- 
cjuiies lobbyists to legister and file detailed statements ol expend- 
itmes made to iiiHuence national legislation. The Act applies to 
any person (defined as an individual, partnership, committee, as¬ 
sociation, coiporation, and any other otgani/ation oi' group ol per¬ 
sons) “who by himsell, 01 thiough any agent 01 employee or other 
persons in any manner whatsoe\er, directly or irrdirectly, solicits, 
collegets, or recei\es nroney or any othcT thing ol value to be used 
principally to aid, or the priircipal purpose ol which peison is to 
aid, iir the acconrj)lishment ol any ol the lollowing j)ur]x>ses: (a) 
dhe passage or cleleat ol arry Ic'gislatiorr by thc‘ (arngress ol the 
United States, (b) I’o inlliience, dirc‘ctly or indirectly, the passage 
err cleleat cd arry legislatiorr by the (Congress ol the Ihiited States.” 

Violators ol the registration recjuirenrenis are guilty ol a mis¬ 
demeanor and nray be punished by a fine oi not more than $5,000 
aird/or imprisonment lor not more than 12 months. Such convicted 
persons are also debarred for a period ol three years horn inlluenc 
ing, directly or indirectly, the passage or defeat ol legislation. 

In a thc^roughgoing analysis ol the backgt'ourrd and operation ol 
the Federal lobbying statute, Zellerremarks that “ Jliere are or- 
ganizatiorrs which hold that they do rrot solicit or receive hinds lor 
the principal purpose of lobbying, but who nevertheless expend 
money in hiring professional lobbyists.” 
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Zeller includes in her analysis of the lobbying provisions a num¬ 
ber of recommendations such as extending its application to persons 
exerting influence upon the administrative agencies, recjuiring the 
Attorney General periodically to evaluate the Act, replacing the 
“pi incipally * and “jn'inci])ar’ pin pose of lobbying cpialification for 
the organization ivitb a deteiininate, specific sum criterion, say, 
ap})licability to all organizations that spend .>1,000 or more in 
lobbying for any one c|uarter of the year, and rec]uiring from 
organizations a statement of their bona fide total membership. 

Ibese suggestions aie aimed at moie effective identification of 
pressure gioups as they opeiate on government. Js such a procedure 
sufTiciently stioiig to control groups’ activities? J'be basic assumption 
is that exposuie to public view will diminish lobbying evils. But, 
sa\s Zeller: 

Regulatory legislation bv itself, no inattei how caiefully chawn or 
vigorously enforced, will not elinnnate the predator) lohhv 01 chscouiagc 
the use of Cjuestionable 01 illegitimate puutkes hv pi(‘ssuie groups. 
.Significanth, the Ixrhhving title is pait of the Legislative Reoig.mi/ation 
Act which aimed to improve .md modelni/e the* oigani/ation and opeiations 
of the Gongiess. For examj)le, hv placing gieater professional expert and 
clerical assistance at the disposal of legislative committees .md members, 

CCongress has made itself less dependent on unofficial sources of information 
than ever fieiore. Strengthening the afrility of government to formulate 
legislative policy will go a long way toward providing eflective regulation 
of pressure groups. 

What is lecpiired is to strengthen legislative and administrative 
processes, and at the same lime to set u\) a situation that forces the 
jrressure group to work in the open; publicity and legislative reloirn 
are two nece.ssities. 

1 he workings of pressure groups have been investigatc^cl peren¬ 
nially.In 1913, J 933 » Federal investigaticjiis “yielded valu¬ 

able information on pressure operations, but at the same time they 
were in most cases models of confased purposes, inadeejuate plan¬ 
ning, poor procedure, and wasted opportunity.” Not to be under¬ 
estimated, on the other hand, is the utility of investigation as a 
device for focusing public and legislative attention on existing or 
potential evils, and on the need of laying the base for continuing 
improvement of regulatory piocedures. I he 1946 Act, the first to 
deal generally with the lobbying problem in Gongress, was followed 
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by still another iiiv<‘stigation established by the eighty-first Congress 
to nndeitakc “a study and investigation ol (i) all lobbying activities 
intended to influence, encourage, pioinote, or letaid legislation; 
and (2) all activities ol agencies ol the Federal Government in¬ 
tended to influence, encourage, pioniote, or retard legislation.” 

rhe lobbying industiy has been approached by means in addition 
to legistration and publicityJ'“ According to the constitution ol 
Geoigia, ‘‘l.obbying is dec fined to be a dime” and is jnmishable 
by a i^iison teim ol one to five yeais. Louisiana piohibits any efioi t 
to influence a membei ol the state legislatuie, “except b\ a])jx‘aling 
to his leason.” Peisons con\ictc‘cl ol such lobbying ate subject to 
fines ol not less than .^^oo not mote* than >2.000 and may be im 
piisoned lot a teim ol not less than six months not mote than two 
yeais. 'Lennessee defines lobbying as a jieisonal solicitation c:)l a 
membc‘t of the genet al assembly by any mc‘ans “not adchessed soleh 
to the judgment." 'Lite jienalty lot this act is not less than two noi 
mote than fi\c yeais ol imjnisonment in the state penitential\. 
Evidently, statutes like these ate not pinas(‘d with definiteness ami 
may be enloiced eithei stiingently 01 llaccidly. Peitinent is Zellei’s 
comment on the states now tecpiiiing lobbyists to tc'gisiet and those 
also recjuiring the filing ol exjiense statements: “Are piessuie 
gioups so inlluential in these states as to be laigely ies})onsible lot 
the enloicement ol these laus, and hence find it unnecessaty to i.iise 
cjbjections to them cin constitutional giounds or any other?” 

I'he enactment ol se\ete legislation may concei\ably be a device* 
lot delc-ating rathei than insui ing controls ovei jnessiire groujjs. I he 
existence of statutory controls may be assumed to be the et|ui\aleni 
ol ellective contiol, so that the issue may reasonably be forgotten 
and attention devoted to other unsohed pioblems that ate always 
numeious and jnessing. Impioved legislation is a necessaiy but 
insufficient method ol contiol. I he prime need is to cieatc a political 
and administiative Iramework in which the ojietation ol s]x*cial 
interests is jxilpable and is blunted by the ellective oigani/ation ol 
pal lies and government. 

(h) (tovcrumental contiol oj administiativc lobbying. Exempted 
liom applicatic^n ol the national lobby law aie persons who meiely 
appear befoie Ciongressional committees to sujjpoit or oppose 
legislation, newspajiermen acting in the tegular coutse ol theii 
business, and any public official acting in his official cajjacity. 
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Vigorous opposition has been directed against the exemption of 
public officials Ironi the lobbying law. Here, lor instance, is a com¬ 
plaint voiced by rejjicsentatives of the National Physicians Com¬ 
mittee lor (he Extension ot Medical Service: 

These propagandists, widi the resource's of tlu' Unilcd States t reasury 
behind them, can and do Hood the magazines and neuspapcTs with press 
releases, in addition to tlie millions ol government bulletins and publica¬ 
tions that are constantl) going out to the general public, all at public 
expense. But, b) the cxpiess terms ol the Lobb>ing Act, these buteaucrats 
are not “lobb)ists’‘: the) net*d make no rej)orts and ai(‘ sul)ject to no 
penalties regardless of the millions of dollais ol Ibicle Sam's money thev 
sec fii to spend, or however the\ spend it. 

Upholding the clcsiiability c^l sucli exemption, Zeller writes: 

'Ihere is, ol course, ample' pu'cedent. in staic^s with lob])ying Ic'gislation, 
loi exemption ol public officials who, in their official (.ipacit\, attempt to 
iniluence legislation. Furtheimoie, the purpose ol lobbying legislation is to 
identif) the many private oigani/atioiis and theii agents who aie engaged 
in promoting or opposing legislation. 

Actually, there already exists an extensive airay ol specihe con 
liols over the “lobbying” activities ol government c^ifficials. I’liere is 
an apparently thoroughgoing statutory prohibition on legislative 
activity by Federal personnel: 

Lobbying with Approliriated Moneys 

No j)art of the money appropriated by any enactment of Caingrcss shall. 
Ill the absence of express authorization b) Congress, be usc;d directly or 
indirectly to pay lor any personal service, advertisement, telegram, tcdc'- 
phone, letter, printed or written matter, or other device, intended oi 
dc'signated to influence in any way a Member ol C'-ongress, to lavor or 
opjjose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
wlieihei belore or after the introduction ol any bill or resolution proposing 
Mich legislation or appropriation; but this shall not prevent officers or 
c’mployees of the United States or of its departments or agencies Irom 
(ommunicating to Members of Congress on the reejuest ol any Member or 
lo Congress, through the proper official channels, requests lor legislation 
or appropriations which they deem necessary lor the efficient conduct ol 
tlie public business. 

Whoever, being an officer or employee ol the United Slates or of any 
department or agency thereof, viedates or attempts to violate this section, 
sliall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than i year, or 
both; and after notice and hearing by the superior officer vested with the 
power of removing him, shall be removed from office or employment. 
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In addition, Con£>iess has inseited specific limitations ai^ainst 
lobliyini* with ledeial funds in paiticular appiopilation <icts luii 
e\ani}de, tlie Depaitnunt oi \j*iKultuic Act, K^r^o, pi ovules, uncle i 
the appiopi latiem lot the Pioduetion and Maikttini^ \dniinistialion, 
as lollows 

Ftoindf f] fvilh(7 I hat no pait ol any luiids availablt to tlu De pai tiiienl 
or uiy hurtdu office (orporatioii or othei agen(> (oiisiitutiiii;; a pirt of 
sucli De p«irtTn( nt sfiall lx used in the einrent fise il \e ii loi tlic p lenient 
of salai> Ol traAel expenses ol an^ person wlu^ li is fieen found in 
accordance with the pioMsions of title i8 United Stites ( ode section ie)i \ 
If) line Meil.itcel or attempted to violite such see tiein whieh proliihits the 
use e)l leekial apjiiopilatioiis for the piynient ol ])eise)nal serNiets eir 
other e\pe use s de si^ne d te) inline nee in in\ mannei a Memlier ol Congress 
te) I i\oi e)T oj)pe)se nn le«islUioii eir appio])i i ition l)\ (onj^rtss exeept 
upon leepiest oi am niemher or through the prejper official ehannels 

1 in tliei inoie, the nuiss conniuinications media aie jjerenmall) 
aleit to stones ol <Khmiiistrati\e extiavagance and politicking, and 
h\ the veiy iiatuic ol demociatic goxeinment, have great ojipoi 
tunitics to peel behind administiati\e scenes, inteiest gioups in 
oppcjsition to an> agency s piogiam are always eagci to find and 
public i/e evidence ol the agenev s deficiencies Iheic is, in addition, 
the complete, ultimate check ol Camgress itself (amgiess may altei 
<ippic)pi lations loi am items it sees fit and may put to statutoiy de«ith 
what It chooses altei whatcvei investigation it caies to make I lie 
fiscal arm ol Congress, tlie C»encial Xccounting Office, ]K)staudits 
expenclituies oi kcclei.il peisonnel to deteirnine then k^galitv 

I he jiublic adininistratoi seems, in geneial, to be the cibject ol 
an elaborate netwoik ol checks on his opinion shaping behavioi 
hew ]K)Iitical scientists, at aii) late, are likel) to consiclei as me 
sponsilrle j:)io})«ig«inclists the highl) controlled, bioadly based bureau 
Cl at 1C interest groups who aie paid out oi public luiuls 

(c) J n(asiJJir [)()lili( al pm ly k sponsibilit'\ ‘ Camijn onnse among 
interests is cornp.itible with the aims ol a iiee society,” s<ivs a com 
nnttee ol the \inciic«in Political Science Association,^"’ “onlv when 
the teiins ol rcfcicncc* reflect an openly acknowledged concej)t oi the 
jniblic interest. ’ Rec|uiicd aie “gieater party lesponsibility to the 
geneial jniblic” and incicased “responsibility ol pai ty leaders to the 
paity membership as enloiced in pimiaiies, caucuses, and conven 
tions. ’ 
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In })ia(ti(C, national policy as e\idciu(‘d in legislation, obscives 
jjolitical scientist Stephen K. Bailey,'““ “tends to be loiight out at the 
le\el ol laigely iiiesponsible peisonal and gionp siiatagenis and 
(oinproniises l)ased upon teinpoiai) po^vel coalitions ol jxditical, 
adininistiaiive, iind non gcnei nniental inteiests.” 1 aking the Full 
Finployinent Act ol ic)]!') as a case stuch in the oiigin, de\elopinent, 
and enactment ol laA\s, Baile\ j^oints out th.it the jjiocess is “almost 
unbelievably complex.” J he bald stoiy ol the law “adds up to the 
lact that majoiity sentiment expiessed in |)c)pul.n elections lot a 
j)aiticulai economic policy can be, and liecjuently is, almost hope¬ 
lessly splinteied bv the ])owei stiuggles ol competing political, 
administrative, and pii\ate inteu'sts, and is finally }heced togethei, 
il at all, only by the most l.iboiioiis, comj)licated, and liecjiiently 
co\eit coalition stiategies.” 

Heie, accoidnig to Hailev, is pait ol the legislati\e stoiy ol the 
Full Employment Act. 1 his act est.iblishc^s the obligation ol the 
Federal goveinment to assuie emj)loyment oj)poi tunities, piovides 
loi the legulaii/ed analysis ol the economy as a basis loi loimulating 
a Federal ecemomic piogram, and sets loitli gcneinment mechanisms 
lot the ellectuation ol that piogiam. Foi this legislation the political 

р. uties were not lesponsible. Dining the stiiiggle lor the enactment 
ol the law, paity lines wTie cioss(‘d with impunity; neithei Republi- 

с. ins near Deniociats weie able to piesent appioxim.itions to a solid 
j)halanx Icji oi ag.iinst the bill. 

Nor could Ihesidcnt liuman be held lesponsible. He did attempt 
to piovicle leadeiship by mess.iges to (amgress, ladio apjieals to the 
public, testimony ol niembeis ol his Cabinet beloic C^ongiessional 
committees, cennersations with key Congressional leadeis, and desig¬ 
nation of a Cabinet committee to pi ess loi jiassage ol a strong bill. 
“But the forces which shaped and modilied the legislation weie far 
beyond his control, and it is almost certain that ii he had vetoed the 
conference bill he would have got nothing in its place.” 

In no meaningful political sense could responsibility be placed on 
the pressure gioups either. The projxjsal that stimulated the dial ting 
of the bill was authored by the Naticmal Farmeis Union. Fo linther 
the progress ol the proposed legislation, a Continuations Gioup w^as 
organi/ed lor the purpose of enlisting and activating the support ol 
liberal and labor gioups. But of great importance in shaping the 
udrstance ol the final bill w^eie cjuite dillerentlv oriented gioups: the 
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Coininilttc loi Icoiioinu Devclopnient, the United Stales ( hainhei 
of (oninuKL aiul the M.uhiiui) and \llied Piodints InstituK 
‘ 1 \en il tluK wcK iiK( hanisins, winch ihcic aie not,’ sa)s Baile\, 
‘ loi JckiitilMiit* tin \arjoiis picssine onp iidliiciKcs <nid tlicii 
lespcctue mijj.Kts upon the polu\ in ikint; pioctss, how (ould tin 
Aotini; ])id)li( hold them a((ounlahic 

Wdu) Kinains^ Jndnidual scnatois and ( oni>itssinen, in a ninnbci 
ol instances wcie not lepiesentatives ol nation d politic il jj.iiiies 
based upon intion.il j)ioi»i.inis Ihty weie le piesent.lines oi the 
dominant inteiests ,ind eultuie s\mbols ol linv ji^eot^i.ipineal aie is 
AN Inch, e\e 11 il taken in the a^<»i tt*ate, do not t»ive a Ian (juantititne 
wei»htini; to the sentiments and expectations ol a national populai 
m.i|oiit> I lutlieimoie, Baiie\ adds, the committee s\steni in 
C ont>iess me.ms tint ke) lepiescntatnes m.i) h.ivc iiioidiii.ite pet 
son.d j)owei iii the sh.ipin^ ol n ilion.d poliev 1 he conclusiom 1 he 
\mei lean vote 1 could not and c mnot hold .m^ ieeoL»in/ible t^ioup 
mteiest, Ol indnidu d lesponsible loi the Implovment Vet ol n)jh 
Onlv two political and .idministiatne instiinnents have lesponsi 
bditv to the nation ,is .i whole One is the Piesident tlie othei is the 
politie.d jiai tv 1 he twoaie inteiiel.ited, stieni^the nini» jiaitv lespon 
sibihl) IS one vn.iv ol luitheiini; piesidenti.d lesponsibditv Jo 
me lease the lesponsibilitv ol paities the Vmeiic.m Politic.d Science 
Vssoe lation s C onmnttee ^ has set loi th piopos.ds that centei aboin 
moddieations ol the jjiincipal paitv bodies (hani»es in inti.iji.ntv 
oigain/.itional lel.ilionslnjis moie adeepi.ite }).utv platloim makim^ 
and application ti^hteninj» up and impiovnii» the C oni^iessional 
jiait) e)ii»aiii/alion, lei»isl.ilive eomimttec sliueiuie, and Ici^isl.itive 
scheduling, establishing maehineiv loi intiapaitv demoeiac), levis 
ing nomin.iting pioeeduies altcimg eeitain eleetion methods 
diminishing oi eliminating baiiieis to voting, and e\paneling 
reseaieh on politic.d paities 

1 he sjx^eilie suggestions .idv meed b) the C cmimittce appeal to 
possess sizable potentialities m luilhcimg a iiioie lesjionsible two 
jiaitv system Ineludeel ate (i) Bienni.il nation.d conventions anuIi 
smallei membciship, (i?) 1 he eieation ol a l\u t) (x)unc d ol 50 

pel sons to eonsidei and settle laigei piobleins ol jiait) management, 
(^) Caxnelin.ition ol the dilleient paity oigani/ations thiough the 
Patty (anineil and such devices as legional pait) oigani/ations and 
(onieiences, use ol the P.iit) (aiuncd, public lieaiings, and contii 
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butions from party members of Congress and local paity members 
to hel]) formulate generally binding platforms; (^) Consolidation 
ol existing leadeishij) groups in Congiess into one committee lor 
each party in each house. The loui leadeiship committees, respon¬ 
sible loi submitting policy pioposals to the paity membeiship and 
othei tasks, should be selected oi come up lot a vote ol confidence 
at least once in two years; (5) Assignment ol membeis to commit¬ 
tees by the party leadership committees, acted on by appiopiiate 
paity caucuses: (6) Advance, open explanation on the floor of 
legislative schedules contiolled by the paity and pioviding, in the 
Senate, loi clot me by majority vote; (7) Promotion ol a new concept 
of party membeiship through the existence ol a national jnogiam, 
dial ted at liecjuent intervals by a lepiesentative party convention 
enjoying piestigc. “It would prompt those who identify themselves 
as Republiians 01 Demociats to think in terms ol support ol that 
program, rather than in terms of personalities, ])ationage, and local 
matters.” (8) Use of the closed primary, where only party members 
may participate, since crossfiling obscures party program differences 
and eliminates a sense of membership on the part of the rank and 
file; (9) Change of the Electoral College svstem to give all sections 
of the countiy a real voice in electing the President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent; (10) Lengthening the term of representatives to four years, 
(ir) Assumption ol greater responsibility lor a national body in 
party finance, perhaps also providing for government assistarrcc to 
the parties, (12) Lower barriers to voting by such methods as jier- 
manent registration, a National Election Da>, holdiirg elcctiorrs on 
Saturdays or Sundays, facilitating absentee balloting, opening polls 
lor longer hours, overcoming intentionally limiting devices by legal 
change and educational efforts, and adoption of the short ballot; 
(13) Facilitating more extended research on political par tics through 
compilation and regular publiiation of basic data by government 
and party agencies, adec|uately financed, lull-time party org,ini/atiori 
research staffs, and increased research in politics Iroin the general 
approach of academic institutions. 

Obstacles in the way ol these proposals are considerable. We may 
readily concede, for example, that it is desirable to work out 
arrangements to allow local party members a greater voice in the 
formulation of policies. But such arrangements would make it more 
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difficult for some leaders already in contiol to letain then donnna 
tion. Suppose even that a way weie louiid to lecjuiie these kadeis 
in\oluntaiil\ to modify existing oigani/.ition d lelationships .ind 
pioceduies Would the Icadeis find new methods to (luiimvcnt the 
new lemcdicsr' Would the minoi jiaitv hnu iionai ics, anywas, find 
new reasons not to take part in leadeiship at tiMtics'" But side In side 
with the impoit of these cjuestions must be set down the pcisuasive 
chaiactei of the Committee ietommendatioiis .uul the fact, too, that 
theie aie notable souires of suppoit for such a piogram Consideinig 
the prospect loi action, the Committee obscives, foi example 

Highly organized special intcicsts A\itli sin.ill oi no diitct \oiin^ 
are best satisfieel li the ineliMelual 1 < gislatoi and administi iti\e ollic i d nc 
kept delenseless in the laee of their speciil piessuit Org nu? iiions with 
laige inenibeishij) are not in the same eategoi) It is leasonablc to exjnet 
that those huge me inbeiship oigani/ations with wise le.idership will 
gtneralh support the turn towaid more lesponsible piities 

I he logic seems sound the effoit to ineiease jiaitv iesponsibilitv 
IS, in till) case, use of one ol the lew' tools foi building a political 
fiamcwoik in whieh the gencitil inteiest will be helj^ed to domin.itc 
special inteiests 

{d) LstahUshnig gainal intoest lepicsdiiaiion The suggestion is 
th.it theic be built into the lormal goxeinincnt machineiv piotec 
tion loi the gie.it mass ol in.nticulate ptisons It is .i pioposal that 
fails to peicene tfi.it gen eminent is moie neai K .i lesjionse to 
.iitieulate comniunit) sentiment than a eaiise of that sentiment 
CFOveinment is not an inc‘it bod) supinel) jmshed hilhei and >on 
by inteiest groups Jts operations and cre.itue poweis .ue, howevei, 
limited by those ojnnions in the total society th.it .ne actu.ited hoi 
example, the National Delense Aehisoiy Cammiission ol Woild Wai 

II included a (.onsunui Dnision I he Dnision s accomplishments 
were decidedly negligible Donald h Montgointu n," onetime 
consumeis counsel in the Depaitment ol Vgiicultme, jmt the in.ittei 
thus “Few consumers.. h.i\e been able to send p.iid spokesmen 
to Washingtcm to look aftei then iriteicsts 1 Jiat is why consumeis 
counsels weie set up in the first jil.ice \nd th.it is wh\ consumeis 
counsels have been licjuid.ited, one by one “ 

Nongovernmeiiial controls (a) AUeywg the u^fneseniatixfc system. 
Stuart Chase lelcis to pioposals that 
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ha\c been mack to select one bouse ot Cf)ngress on oeeupational lints 
insie 1(1 oi geogr«ij:)hi(al 1 he aim lieic eoulel be to gi\e clue \\eighl to ell 
(){ the in and undue powei to none The idea is \v()ith stud) of ejuddicd 
political scientists It would leejuire o[ eouise a C onstitution d anieiuhnent 

Deseiil)ing some ol the thinking anel elloits about ‘a social 
paihameiit 1 rnest Raikei/^* ol ( ainbiidgt lJni\eisiis, st.ites that 
stub an oigan would lunetion eithci as an adsisoi) bocl\ oi ‘as a 
sejit ol leliel kgisl.itine, paialkl to the legulai legislatuie, to ease 
the 1)111 den ol legislation b) canning some jiait ol its heaw tiafhe 
The thought ol economie lepiesentatne bodies if one oi anothei 
sent has been suggested in Ihilain !>) both laboi and eonsei\atnt 
pait\ leaekis 

Is theie me lit to the ide*i ot assigning eeitain ecoiiomie iunetions 
to tins new soitol lejnescnt<Ui\e agencN" Baikei sa\s 

Soeiil gioups belong to the aie i ol societ\ tiu ) nt not subdiMsions ol 
the Sine the opinion ol i sociil gioup oi ol m isseinbh itpusenting 
such a gioiip in i\ piojKih ilket the Stile is i put inel i lonn ol tli it 
e neom}) issing hods of ge ne i d soci d oj^mion whieh is alw i\s pi ising upon 
ih\a)s dkciing ind alw iss epi dihing the letion ol the U ^ d issoention 
[But] a soeid gioup in itsell md in\ isseinbh lepiesentmg such i gioiip 

or nuinliei of gioups is not ind is not bs its niiuu luted to be i 1 iw 

nniking or even a 1 iw loiinulating hods Indeed it is not a legd l)od\ in 
an\ sense is all oigans of the Icgd assoeiition must be 

liieie lie pKictical ddliculties in the lae t that mcmbeis of social 

gioujjs aic nceessaiilv se.itteied in space \et anotliei difhcult) is the 

fact that each occmiation dccelops its own special inteiests so that it 
‘would be lai horn eas) loi the State to de\ohe upon sucli bodies 
the pcilejimancc of an) ol tlie common duties which it owes to the 
whole tenitcnial communit) 

It sec'ms possible, indeeHl, that a thud house in this coiintiy 
would scive to aeeentuate anei incicase lobbying actnity lobbyists 
would, picsiimablv, continiie to opei.ite on the othci two houses 
and would operate in and on the thud as well Sepaiating political 
and economic aetuities with any degiee ol distinctiu'ss is impossible, 
so that e\en li theie weie a functional dilleientiation, economic and 
othei groups would still attempt to influence tlie political lepiesenta 
lives If there were no stp.uation ol function amcjng the three houses, 
the remaining bodies would necessaiily have to be influenced while 
people have unsatisfied wants, as always they have People's interests 
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and aspiiations au so \aiied as to in.ikt (|iicstionai)le the possibility 
ol pioxiding adc(|iiale uj)i(:sentation by a thud house 

(h) St If )((o) fti of thf pussuif oioKps J his is tJie \\ iv the aii^u 
iiunt i>o( s ^i()Uj)s must Kstiain thtii (ffoiis to («n\e out undul) 
laii;e slues oJ the n itional pic Otluiuisc m the wai ol i>ioup 
at>;ainst ^loup thdc will be diios uid the n ition d luKicst wdl 
sulfcT let the ^loups tike heeel nul exeieisc s( 11 <()iitiol uul 
coopei ite in the inteiest ol the eoininunitv i;ood 

Stuait ( h ise eh«iws .i pietuie ol how the \i>enda ol wlnt ouglu 
to be done uul Imw it should de done eould be piesenteel to the 
peo])Ie ( base s i^s ’ ’ ‘ 

I see peiiiips I luindied le \iiRiuins nun ind women meeting 

in sonit hinh ejiuet j)l k e to j)U])ii( it I he \ ue not the kind ol jxeiple 
wlu) ue ieti\( m Me I list j^toiips I h< \ ue seientists judges leiduis 
univeisit) j)tople philosophe i s o( business Jove is ol iJie line! stile sine n 
md thev think in terms ol the wlieile eommunitv Supeimen il vou 
like lull il theie ue not i liuneheel eil them in the eoiintiv toel i) \meii( i 
s 111 i 1) lel w o \\ t h lel moie fh ui tli it in 17H7 

lUit It slumld be lemenibeied, the ">5 men at the eoinentuin ol 
17S7 weie nun ol tllaus 1 he \ weie not de\otees ol tbsti^u tions, 
but peeijile withlmd meieantile md othei inteiests I he ( oustiiu 
tion w.is i bunelle ol eonipionuses pieeiseh beeause the lepiesenta 
lives It Piiihide Iphia elifieieel, 4ind thev weie ible to aeljust then 
dilJeieiue s pieeise ly bee luse the) weie men ol expeneiue in business 
and jiolitus \ik 1 the C onstilutie)n itsell was nei exlu^itation te) 
people to lestiiini then evil desnes It was on the one hanel, a set e>f 
lestiaints, anei on the othet .in an iv ol open eloois II men weie 
ani»els, saiel I edeiabst Papei r,i, lU) i»o\einment would be neiessaiv 
Hut men aie wh.it they aie, goveined b) Ic.nneel selhshness, and 
b) .1 thousand eithei sliniuli and sentiments One thinks ol Robeit 
Moms anguished efloits to eolleet nuinev loi the (ential govern 
nieni inielei the \ilieles ol ( onledeiation pieaehnig to the states 
that they should pa) then taxes is like jiieaelimg to the ele id It 
seems eejually jnobable lh.it pieaehing to gioups that the\ shoulel 
limit their aetiviiies and jirogi.ims is like |Mt.iehing to the deael 

He)w, then, ma) inteiest gioups be icstiained^ J he ie.isible 
methods pioposeul sum uji te> aek(|iiate legislatively piovuled public 
ity len the finances, ])cisonnel, and eipei.itions ol the gioups, ini 
pienetnent ol the legislative and aelministtative m.iehinci), stionger 
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]>oliLical parties and paiiy discipline. I’liese are control instruments 
that appear to have substantial piomise tor advancing responsil)le 
goveiiiment. Vet, in the final analysis, it must be the community 
ethics that deteimine whether inteiest groujis can be controlled. It 
is moial judgments, as Bailey ““ said, that 

.. . loiistitutc the leal answci to the exislcute of lobbyists. No registiaiion 
law, no listing oi tonncctions and salaiies in the Cong)cssi()n(il Rrio)(J, no 
system of party iesponsibilit>, bv itsell, (an sciatdi the surlaie of the 
problem ol controlling pressure ])olitKs. In the long run, a civili/ed 
inoialit\ is the sole ke) to the sui\i\.il ol democracy. 

Public apjnaisul of intocsi gionp.s 

Attacking the “inteiests” in American politics has been consideied 
about as safe politically as verbal attack on a man eating shark. 
What do people know* and think about inteiest groups? Samjrle poll 
studies are presented below. 

I’o obtain data in connection with fae jnessuie groups, a Foi 
tune ' poll asked: !Ia\e you ever happened to hear of an orgarii/a 
tion called the Politic.il Action Cannmittc-e ol the (dO (the National 
Association oi Mamdactuiers, the Piogiessive (ati/ens ol Ameiica, 
Americans lor Democratic Action, World Federalists)? dhose who 
said they had heard of the organi/ation weie then asked: How’ do 
you leel about what the Political Action (Committee ol the CIO (the 
NAM, and so on) is doing? On the wdiolc, would you say you were 
generally favorable or uiilavoiable toward it? 

Here are the data in percentages: 

W<nl(i 



PAC 

XAM 

PCA 

ADA 

Irdriahsls 

Have hcaid of oigaiii/atioii 


49 



i6 

And Air fai’oiahlc 

12 

20 

H 

() 

1 

Air unfax’drahlr 

26 

12 

9 

7 

3 

Lxfnr-^i no opinion 

12 

n 


10 

9 

Have not hcuicl ot oigaiii/atioii . 
Don’t know whellici they have 

44 

42 

59 

68 

74 

heard of oiganization 

r» 

9 

9 

9 

10 


The most fiecpiently recognized organization has a “heard of'" 
percentage ol 50. One may guess that this percentage is a ceiling 
estimate of extent ol awareness oi the groups about wdiich people 
were questioned. Fhc prestige lactor certainly inflates the obtained 
percentages; there must have been some cases of intellectually 
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honest enor by interviewees; additional (juestioninj^ would have 
levealed a vast distinction between “heaid ol” and “knotv about’' 
oroups. What is ol inteiest, nevertheless, is the w^ay inteiviewees 
spiead over ilie iavorable, unlavorable, and no o}:)inion talegoiies. 
Ainoni* the minority wlio had lieaid alxuit tlie oiganizations named, 
“no opinion” and unlavorable iespouses tot^ether tend to ])iedomi- 
naie. Onl), in lact, in the instance ol NAM is tlieie any clear weight 
ol lavoiable as against unlavorable attitude. Even thete, the “no 
opinion” percentage almost ecpials the Iavorable evaluations. 

Peo])lc lack specilic inloimation about pailiculai gioups, but they 
have, nc vei theless, attitudes about the relative power ol the pies- 
suie gicjups. In another l)oll, this cpiestion was put; 

W hich gioup do you think tiies to put the most piessuie on Congiess 
to gc‘t what it wants, laboi unions, businessmen, oi larmeis? Answeis 
weie (in per cent) ; 


1 abol muons 


Biisintssiiu-n 


raiiiifis 

().U 

Ml c((nal (\olnmec‘ic(l) 

().o 

Don't know 

19 () 


W’heii an additional cjuestion wris asked dealing not with clloit 
but with cllec tiveness (Which group do you think Congress pays 
the most attention to, labor unions, businessmen, or iaimcrs.^), no 
vciy gieat clillerenee was lound. Activity was jiietty well eejuated 
with victory. 

The ligures are changed gicatly however, when the cjnestion is 
asked: Wdiich gioup do you think Congiess should pay most atten¬ 
tion to, labor unions, businessmen, oi iaimcrs.^ (Answers in pei 
cent): 



National 

Oivnns of 

Salai ird 

hnion 



total 

ImunesM’s 

i \c(atwes 

inctnhns 

fai met s 

baho) unions 

1.1.7 

ii.G 

b.) 


5 -* 

lUisiiu'ssnRii 

10.3 

iG.() 

1^0 

1:1 

6.3 

1' aiincis 

22.1 

199 

If)-? 

12.0 

D-7 

All ec|uai (voluntccicd) 

30.8 

44.8 

r)b -9 

PM) 

32.1 

Don’t know 

It').] 

7 -' 

5-9 

8.2 

M-7 


Had the “all ecjual” option been explicitly included, the per¬ 
centage would have been increased. Never theless, “all ecjual” leads 
the rest in Irecjucncy, tlie larming group being the specific one most 
often identified as meriting most consideration. In this what-ought- 
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to-be question we June iiKlucled an occupational bieakdown to 
pcnnt up the ielation l)ci\NC*en o])inion and st.nus oi the inienieuee 
The 1 elation is ronsidei able but b\ no means j)e]lect. One in t^^ent^ 
fainieis, loi evamplc, selects laboi unions as the c.ite^oiv to which 
most attention should be paid; one in eight union membeis lecipio 
cates by accoidmg top piioiil) to tlie laimei. 

As might be antic ip<ited. the lact tJiat jieople lia\e mind sets about 
the j)owei categoi ies that inlluence Congiess does not olten stimulatc‘ 
them to t.ike action ol theii own to swav Congiessional beha\ ioi. 
In onc‘ All*() poll, those who said the\ had eithei w'littcn oi 
wiled their (iongiessman oi senatoi in W'ashmgton came to only 
I I ])er cent ol the total intei\iew'ed; nine per cent did this on theii 
own, fi\e })ei cent Ihid acted on the suggestion ol an cjigaui/atjon 
Ol other person. 

How \«nied aie the individual groups within a suj)ei lie i.rlK 
similar generic whole is seen iiorn the answers gi\en b) a nationwide 
samjile ol larmers in *i rojlunt' * poll. J he (jnestion was. Do nou 
feel that the* men liom the \arious iaim organr/ations in Washington 
lepieseiu laimeis aiound )our own district piettv well, or do \ou 
Ic'el theN are mainly interested in other kinds ol 1 aimers? I he data 
were striking. Only iibout twoliltlis ol the larmers in the countr\ as 
a whole thought that the) were adecpiateK lepresented in Washing 
ton by their oigani/ation. But the geograjihic.d range ol opinion was 
immense: Iroin about one-sixth in the Northeast to more than hall 
in the Midwest. 

Aiiother cpicstion in the same poll )ielded the finding that about 
seven in ten ol the larmers interview'cd belonged to no larrn or agii 
cultural Olgani/ation. In line wu’th this implication that larmers are 
not organi/atioir minded were the answers to the cjuestion: II you 
lelt that larmers were being treated unlaiily c^n some point and you 
wanted to legistei an eflective kick, where would be the* best pi.ice 
to go? 

About one-third replied “don’t know”; the others divided them¬ 
selves, except lor apjiroximately three per cent w^hcj opted, “other,” 
between agencies oi goverirment and jnivate organi/ations in .i 
ratio ol about twej ol the loimer to about one ol the latter. 

Ignorance rathei than, or in addition to, aversion seems to be the 
dominant note m popular thinking abejut pressure groups. I he 
popular idea that groups should be tic*ated ecprally accc^rds with a 
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srereolype of “laiiness Actually, oi couise, it is impossible to treat 
all groups ecjually, loi all legislation is l)\ its vciv naliiu a matter of 
taking away something tiom one gioiip and gmng something to 
<nio»hci Nor should gioups lx luated t(juall), loi then needs and 
]ust rcwaids \ary “Pay ecpial attention to all jiiessuic gioups,* the 
adsue of the man on the stiett, is mt.ininglul only li etjual’ is 
taken to re lei to etjuaJity ol ojrpoitunity loi the se\eial gioups to 
jnesent then cases and to ex|u.ilit> ol ciilena in deter mining the 
merits ol the di\eise cases 

1 he admixtuie ol jiopulai ignoiance and dislike is illustiateei in 
anothei suives “ lire c|ucslion put to a nitional sample was C.an 
>ou iccall ollhand some ol the dilleient gioups oi oigani/atioiis 
whicli hive (oi hue) lobbvists'' J wo out oi three intervlewees 
were unable to give a positive answer j'', per cent did not know 
wh.it .1 loblivist is, and iH pei cent coulel not think ol .uiv lobbying 
gioujis Ol those who knew the meaning ol the teim, about half 
thought tli.it lobbvists lepiesented a b.id inline nee on Congress, 
while the otlreis weie evenlv diMcled betwexn no opinion and the 
judgment that lobbvists seive a uselul puipose 

Ol p.iiticul.u inteicst is a bieakdown ol the data on the basis of 
education \mong those consideiing lobbyists uselul weie moie* 
tlian lour times .is manv jieisons with college educ.ition as those 
with glade school education \t le.ist l.iintlv dism.il was the fineling 
that seven ]xi cent ol the college gioup did not know what a 
lobbvist is but this figure is less discomaging in conti.ist with the 
jKi cent ol those in the grade school c.itcgoiv who weie unac 
<|uaiiMeci with the me.ining ol the woiel 

On the whole, the domin.inl note in popular thinking about 
interest groups appe.irs to be naivete lick ol inlorm.ition, and 
suspicion It IS an .ittitude, however th.it seems to lie susceptible ol 
mcxlifiealion thicaugh increased schooling 

CONCLUDING NOTE 

Examined here have been the genesis, behavior, anel political 
ramifications of interest gioups and leadership activities Ihe inte 
grating theme has been the concejit ol the giouj) .ind the leader as 
instruments lor determining both the ends for which the state 
exists and the me.ins loi ittaining the st.ite s purposes C.onditioned 
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by a free environment, interest ^oiips in America have rendered the 
political process itseli a compluated species ol reflection, extension, 
and antagonist ol leadcis’ aspiiations. Politics is the device lor im¬ 
plementing the geneial interest; it is also the avenue lor leali/ing 
special interests. There is no necessary conflict, but there is created 
the problem ol how to stiengthcn other tharr special inteiest cogs 
(like parties and legislathe bodies) in the political machirierv. The 
issue is that of reconciling the Ireeclorn ot action of the special 
group with that of the community, the power to delme public policy 
ol relatively small well oigani/ed aggregates of persons arrcl the 
political power of less well organized but more numerous people. 
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l lll f.ROUP AND TIIF INDIVIDUAL, IN VARMNC WAYS, HAVI ALWA^ S 
been media ioi tlic shaping and e\j)rcssion of public opinion. 
'I’cchnolog) has, in the past lew teniuiic*s -and at an acceleiating 
late—ticaied new channels wheieby public opinion is inlluenced 
and manilested. Jntei})eisonal toimnunuation continues, but in a 
new, extiacjidiiLU dy complicated, and dvnamic setting. 

Piominent in ihe ne\^ opinion en\iionment ol the individual 
and the gioup aie iiistiuments ol jnoptiganda able to ic.ich all the 
woild in a shon time. 1 hat potential is not leali/cd: theie aie 
psycholc^gical, political, economic, and social baiiicis evei^wheie. 
In jJiactue, neveitheless, these new channels communicate data to 
stupendously huge nnmbeis ol jHisons -though undei cncumstances 
difleiing maikcdly lioni those ol pietechnologv. 

Beginning with the piess, we lake e.ich m.iss ccmimnnication 
channel singly to give a louiuk^cl jiictine ol the individual insti u 
ments. Some students ma) wish to supplement the appioach heie by 
leading the niatetial hoi i/ontallv—le.iding, Icji example, the discus 
sion ol lunctions ol the press in conjunction with the lieatment ol 
this aspect ol films or ladio. 

INTRODUCTION 

Oldest ol the majoi instiuments ol mass communication, the piess 
in Ameiica is simultaneously jnaised and vililied, studiously lesoited 
to as an arbiter ol “lacts” and cynically dei ided as a leposiioiy ol 
halhtruths and lies, attacked on the assum])tion that it is alldelci- 
mining ol opinion and repioached because it is ol little account in 
shaping men’s judgments. Regaided as an exjnession ol big business 
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inul as an instiiinienl of pul)li( service, as a bii» monopoly and as a 
pi'iiuipal Irnlwaik of lieedom, the press is today, as it has been since 
its inception, an object of continuini:; concein and study. 

I his tendenc\ towaid the schi/oid in tliinkini; about tire press is 
illustrated in the letters of rhomas JefUason. kiaiik L. Moll ^ 
summed up the case thus: “Hotir defenders and critics of the neus 
papers ha\e repCMtedlv mono to Jeflerson lor help, arrd both t»rou})s 
ha\e found A\hat thc‘\ ^\ele looking for. ' Ofteir cjuotc'cl is a passage 
from a letter b\ jeflerson written on (anuar\ if), 17S7, to kdvvard 
(l.n r ington. ..^\eie it left to me to dec icle whether we should have* 
a ^o\eminent without news})aj)ers, or newspajrers without govern 
merit, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” W'hen 
Jefferson wrote on June 11, 1807, to john Nor veil, the tribute was 
transformed in the uo year span, to disillusionment and name 
calling. “Nothing,” said Jeflerson, “can now be believed vshich is 
seen in a newspaper. I null itself becomes suspicious bv being |)ui 
into tfiat polluted vehicle.” But the letter to Nor veil bv no means 
represented Jelleison’s fm<d judgment on nevxspapers. Writing to 
M. (^01 av on November p i8i>‘>,, a little less than three vears beloic‘ 
his deatfr, Jeflerson said that the press is “the best instrument lor 
enlightening the mind of man, and im])io\ing him as a rational, 
moral, and social being.” 

One caution is inijreiative. In a ver\ leal sense*, there is no such 
thing as the press, for the term /ness implies tin integraU'd .ind 
homogeneous entity; it implies s.imenc'ss of philosojrhical oiienta- 
tion, uniformity of content arrd appeal, and similaril\ of editorial 
emphasis .ind publishing 01 gani/.ition. None of these implications 
is actually true, except in a measure. For ex.nnple, most newspapers 
are Republican, luitmart} are Democratic, inde[)endent, or minority 
jrarty. Even among Republican or Denrocratic or other newsptipers. 
there exist vast differences in sucfi matters as intensitv of politic.d 
or other support or attack arrd “campaigning” for better schools or 
improved housing or against graft or vice. Many news|japers are 
chain-organi/ed and more are big business even if the) are not in 
drain cjwnership. ^'et many are not links in drains and many are 
small big business. Fheie aie some 1,750 daily papers in the United 
States and /nes.9 is a kind of over all appellation that embraces a 
kind of mythical range around a mythical norm; the term is con* 
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\enieru shoithand loi a iiiediiiin ^\ith i*ieat internal difleieiues as 
well as siniilaiities 

On the otJiei hand, newsp.ipeis taken in the a<>^iet;«ile do ie])ie 
sent 4i species ol opinion powei i(*adil\ distingiiislnihle lioni olhei 
loinis ol (oniinunK«itions. Jhesjiiead between Flu S(xl^ )(j}k Tunes 
.ind tlu‘ S(jii( ((Uuik Butrlf is cnoinious, ol (oinse both, howexei, 
iJnoiii»li iK'ws .111(1 (oninient u‘(oided in piint, aie .ijiplu.itions ol 
lieedoni .nul jiowd in Xmeiua* the lieedoin ol the pi(‘ss and the 
powei ol the pi ess, powei ovei pidilu opinion and the powei cieated 
b^ lieedoin ol ])iibli( ojnnion I ike all powei the powei ol the 
pi ess 111 .IV be so oi<:».nn/ed .nid eveuised as to dinnnish oi extend 
lieedoin lot tlu i^eneial popiil.ition I he discussion th.ii lollows is 
essc^ntialU an incjuiiN into the s.ilient exisiini* c h.n .ic tei isi ic s ol that 
powci .nicl tlie w.ns ni which it can inoie cllectnth be oit>anj/ecl to 
meet tlu nec^ds ol .i liee societ\ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESS 

Puhluh ()(( u)) eiK es Both loiieu^n and Doinestu k, issued in Bos 
ton b) lienjaiinn ll.niis on Sejitembci itxio, was the Inst news 
p.ipei to a])pe.n in \meiica \ thieep.ii;e pa])ci, six b\ nine and 
oneh.ill inches in si/c, it had .i bl.ink lointh p.n»t, “doubtless loi 
Items to be .iclded b\ hand when Bostoni.ms loiw.nckd then ji.ipeis 
to li lends at <i dist.nice ” \lihoui»h flan is .ninouiued that the news 
pajiei was to be “luinislied once a month (oi il .nn s^lut ol Occin 
lences happe n, oltenei),” this Inst \meiic.in newsp.ipci w.is piomjitl) 
suj)j)iessecl I lie (-oveinoi and (.ouncil clecl.ned “tli.n theiein is 
(ontained Relleclions ol .1 \ei) hii»Ii natine 

It w.is in Ikiston, also, that the next m.ijoi \entuie in newsp.ipei 
publishing took pi.ice On \piil i»|, 170], John C.ampbell lounci(‘d 
the Inst conlinuousK publislied Xmeiican ncwsp.ijiei, the Boston 
\ (ws-Lette). 1 he jiapei, consistini* ol a sinj^le sheet punted on both 
sides, was issued weekly and conceined ilsell chiell) with Lnglish and 
J uiope.in .dlans, it also iiuluded biiel items .ibout such matteis .is 
the aiin.il ol ships, deaths, and special e\ents like lues, .iccidents, 
.111(1 de.iths 

lo Philacleljihia went the distinction ol j^iving biith to the hist 
dail>. kdited and published b) Ben|amin Jowne, The Pennsylvcuua 
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E-(>euin(r Post afid I)atl\ Idxuiiiso fust appealed on June 17, 178^ 
as a two and loin pas*(. ncwspajHi 

These, then, wtie the loinial l)ct»inninG;s ol the pi ess in \ineiita 
Up to the i8‘^os, n w.is a puss lint, })la(ini> its accent on politics 
and lar^e aflairs oi (onnneue and stale, was likeh to be manipulated 
by political pailies .ind w«is ainu‘cl at the wcalthiei <>ioups in the 
coniniunii\ A Iu\ui\, the ncwspapei ol the time oi the 4 meii(an 
Re\oliition was read b\ the pooiei classes onl> in taveins «ind 
leaehng 100ms ^ 101 papeis we*ie piieccl .tt about six cents each 

and subscTiplions at about S8 i >eat tins at 1 time when pay late 
le^els weie exemplified b\ the (>; cents a di\ eaniinj^s ol weave is in 
Philaclelpliia Berlin as adjuncts to piintini’ pl.ints political i^ioups, 
and poweilul pcisons, the eatlv dailies wcic the expitssion ol an 
agiaiian soc lel)—ccjmpaiatively leeble and Inniied m audience 

When iWiijamin Dav s Daih S/oz ajipeaied in New ^oik in 18^^, 
followed in i8‘^5 b\ |ames Goidon Bennett s lioald the 

giound was laid loi a jiopuLii jness Sold at a jienn), these and othei 
papeis were aimed .it the man in the street J hev were wiitten 
diamatieally and simply in comparison with then forebears Cainic, 
sex, personal items, and the titilhitions ol dail) existence were 
stressed On the whole, however, up to the time ol the Cnvil W'ai, it 
was not the independent penny puss but the partisan political puss 
that dominated \meiican |ouinalism 

Nevertheless, as the technological revolution continued and 
reached into every sphere of human endeavor, it tiansformeci the 
character ol the press The telegraph made it possible for newspapers 
to emphasi/e the reporting of events rather than the publication of 
discjuisitions on pohtic.d, literary, and eommeicial matters Steam 
driven machinei} for printing newspapers, fust used by the I ondon 
Tunes in 1814, an event that C.hailes Beard called “more momem 
tous than the downfall oi Napoleon the following ye.ir,” v\as but 
one of many inventions that mechani/ed ncw^spajiei production and 
distiibution. 

But not only phvsual production processes changed Jeehnology, 
interacting witli \meiican concern foi democratic values, brought 
in Its wake the need for literate persons to care for and to run the 
machines Similarly, the availability of education had to be increased 
so as to create an audience and a market eompetent to apjireciate 
and consume teclinology’s wares. Technology made it possible to 
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])uikl, inaintciiii, atul (\])and the i»reat uil)an cemeis ol the nation, 
wliuh toiueniciilK piovitUd a tiemciKlons poicniial ior l.Kilitatins^ 
iiK leases in net\s])a|)ei (luul.ition With c\])an(lini^ cnculation, 
iheit was bouiul to be .iin>inent(.d adveilisini», bnn^ln^ to the news 
]).i|)ti \astly added si/e and ]>ow(i 

louadi the potential ncwspa])ei })ii\ei, tiie ])fnn^ piess utentu 
ated Hems that wtu Kadih iindeistandablc .ind nni\tisill\ int( i 
estint); 1 he yellow lonrnalism ol the iHtjos exemplilied b\ jostph 
Pulit/ers N( 7 o )())k \\())ld and William Randoljih Ihaist’s \(xv 
JoinnaJ is the ps^(hoIo^Kal deseend.int oi the penii) piess 
\\ h.it Mott t«ills “pMotC(hiiical displav lepiesents the tlfoit to dip 
(\(i deepei into the baiul ol possible pmehaseis ol ne\vspa})ns 
Piomiiient in the eontinuini; industii.di/ation ol the eounti) has 
been the tund lowaid <oipoiate enteipnscs ol tiemcndous si/e and 
e noi mous (apilah/ation I he de\eIopmcnt ol the new sj)apei indiisti\ 
has jjaialleled the i»ir)\\th ol othei biands ol eommeicial and 
imhistnal opeialions lo((|iR\illt desciibint^ the Vmeiiea he s iw 
111 i8p and umaikcd that noiliint> is easiei than to set up 

a newspajiei, as a small niimbei ol subsciibeis siilhees to delia\ the 
e\j)enses In iHji it was jiossible loi lloi.ite (.ieele\ to lonnd the 
Aeti’ riibinu with > ooo \nothei oid(i ol finanend exjiendi 

tine IS loiind .i eentun l.uti rM at its death had a e/e/zr// ol about 
1‘>i5,ooo a week, and its siuressoi, the Ntxv l())l{ Stai lost S^^o ooo a 
wee*k WJien the Stxn expneel in i()p) its ciieillation was .ibont 
1 |(),ooo, a tot«d that is impiessne in eoiiip.irison with the S//?/s 
iiieulation in lune 1S35 ol 15000 a lii^iiie ac(oi(hn<» to l)a\. In 
smpassim* that ol ain othei daib papei in the union, and, with one 
peihajjs two exeejitions 111 I ondon, in the whole woild” \ci thf 
Sta) s total dailv eiKulation was not at .ill imjjiessne b) eomp.nisoii 
with Its eompetitois T//r New Yoik Fiuks dail) ciieul.ition, loi 
example, has been 111 excess ol hall a million, its Sund.iv edition 
nieire than a million 

What emeij»es ele.ul) liom an o\ei all Mew ol the development 
ol the piess is that, like othei soci.il institutions, it has taken its 
loiin, organi/ation, and emphases liom the total soeielv ol whuh it 
has been a pait “When the basic loi ms ol sexial oigani/ation change, 
the piess also changes .. |il] miitois the dominant values constitul 
mg the power pyramids existent in the social c^idei 

But the newspiipei is not as clay, loi it is no altogethei passive 
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client shaped bv cxteinal loues. Ihe pi ess, Iaii>cl) a soci.il conse 
(juent, IS also pai th a social antecedent Ihe piess is the lesult ol 
what societv is, hut to a degiee, especialK *is its powei buiL»eons, the 
piess IS one ol the piessutes that make soc iet\ wh<U it is 1 his is 
|iai tic iilai 1\ line in a deinoci.ic\ wheie t»o\einmeni, jioieni as it 
max he, lemains hut one of manv vital influence> competing loi the 
to[) ol the powei stiuctiuc 

k undameiit.dlv, howexei. the chaiac tei istics ol the piess aic the 
pioduct ol the histoix of the enviionmenlal mutations in which the 
piess has developed When the small \metic.in population was 
disti ihutcd amoni* lai fluni^ iinal aieas, education was limited to a 
lew people, and nionex w<is «i not.dilx scaice commoditx, the news 
papei wasaminoi tiling When Amei uan societv hecanie in haiii/ed, 
liteiacv was extended to the many who weie <;atheied m i^ieat 
metiopolitan centeis, iUul inventions weie imiltijilied encllcsslv the 
newspapei cie<ited hv that societv .issumed a ch.ini>ecl aspect .ind 
lole Oli^inall), the newspapei was i»eMie*d to .ind dependent upon 
the specud {)<jlitic<d, Iniancial, and litci.uv inteic'sts ol the economic, 
social, <uid ]3olitical elite \s it became metlianic.ill\ possible to 
pioeluce moie «ind higi»e! and newsiei p.ipeis, tind as it became 
luiancuillv pioht.iblc to sell moie papeis and to festoon them with 
4ulvei tisemc nts, lucialive alike to the publishei and the .ulveitisci, 
moie p.ipeis wcie sold 1 o sell moie p«i])eTs it w^is necessaiv to le.ich 
the common m<ui, and the leni^th) aiudysis t».ive w.t) to the biicl 
lejioit, the stiess on the intellectu.d to the .icteni on the human 

FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 

As i^iveii ill the C^.inons ol joiun.disni, adopted b) the Ameiican 
Soc let) ol Aewsj^apei Lditois in ic)2‘^, “the |)iim.uv I unction ol 
newspapers is to communicate to the human lace wh.it its membeis 
do, leel, and think “ J luit is a notalile objective, in pKictice, how 
evei, a newspajiei can on I) iej)oit what some ol its inembeis actually 
or .iliegedlv do, leel, and think about \o;//e things 

Ihe interpietation and application ol the A S.N L. canon give 
use to thiee majoi (|uestions (i) Is theie a valid distinction between 
news and tiuth'' (j) Is it possible lor a capitalist jness to lepoit news 
informatively^ ('^) Ought the piess to “educate” its leadeis? Clonsid- 
eicttion ol these cjuestions follows 
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News and truth 

li was Supreme Court Justice Franklurter ^ who said tliat, “the 
business ol the j)ress . . . is the prf)inotion of tnuh re^ardinj^ public 
matters l)y furnisliinj*; the basis for an understanding of them. . . 
Rut, suggests Waller Li])pmatin •* 

Nows and I ruth aro not the same thing and must clearly he distinguislu‘d. 
The I mu I ion tif news is to signali/e an event, the func tion of truth is to 
bring to light the* hidden facts, to set them into relation with each other, 
and make a picture of reality on which men can act. Only at those points, 
where social conditions take recognizable and measurable shape*, do the 
body of truth and the body of news coincide. Fliat is a com|)arative]\ small 
part of the whole field of human interc*st. In this sector, and onlv in this 
sector, the tests of the news are .sufficiently exact to make the charge's of 
perversion or supprc'ssion more than a partisan judgment. 

Ibessurc on the newspaper to distinguish thus between news and 
truth (oines from a variety of factors: the economy of noting stcieo- 
i\ped materials; the difficulty of finding highly trained joinnalists; 
limitations of sjiace; the necessity of interesting the reader. In 
conseejuente, the news})a))er publishes “the indisputable fact” and 
seizes “the easy interest.” 

In similar vein, New York Tirties reporter James Reston dif¬ 
ferentiates between literal truth and essential truth. But lie ends 
with a different cone lusion: “You’ve got to exjilain, you can’t report 
the literal truth,” he said. Otherwise news stories “don't make any 
.sense.” 

I^lainly specific fact may be both indisputable and meaningless. 
f)n the other hand, it is clear that theie may be dispute even on the 
ostensibly indisputable and that the nature of interest may vary, 
as exemplified in a press-labor relations survey of editors and AFL. 
union officials in 42 industrial cities.^* J'he finding in this study was 
that new^spaper editors were unanimous in their ojiinion that they 
handled labor stories without editorial slant. However, more than 
half the labor leaders (5^ per cent) who read these papers con¬ 
sidered them biased. 

To print “facts” (even if they are agreed to be factual) is to 
publish nonsen.se. To fill in l)ackground data regularly may be im¬ 
possible and is certainly risky in making for a po.ssible disappearance 
of circulation. For example, the fact that Congress votes a loan to a 
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particular country is information that has meaning only as the 
information is related to the conditions and argument leading to 
the (Congressional action on the loan and on (onnected economic, 
political, and military matters. Vet the consistent inclusion ol such 
data takes much space and lacks the vividness and simplicity of a 
reference to a specific, delimited, concrete event. Not only may the 
reader he alienated because he finds the paj)er dull and difficult to 
read, but also he may be estianged because he considers the neccs 
sarily inteipretivc background material biased or otherwise 
objectionable. 

The presses’ resolution of the dilemma is as variable as the press 
itself in accenting diverse selections and aiiangements of its printed 
matciial. To the student at least one important point should emerge. 
A columnist might put it cpiite unacademically; A newspaper is not 
and cannot be a truth paper. 

Capitalism and informative news 

The press can alfcnci as much tiuth “as is compatible with profit- 
making,’’ remarks Harold Laski.^- I'he logic lor this thesis is given 
by the Trinity Trust publisher ol the Biitish Laboii) Monthly: 
Capitalist monopoly is based upon a prolounclly antagonist mode 
of production, that is, the securing ol profit or surplus value lor the 
individual b\ the purchase of the labor power of the worker. I’here- 
fore, capitalist monopoly cannot, without destroying itself, strike 
either at the material or the ideological forms in which the antago¬ 
nism is expressed. Newspaper editors and publishers, as a result, 
must have a blind spot in their field of vision wherever the interests 
of the exploited majority ol society come into conflict with the 
interests c^f monopoly capital. Ihe press becomes no more than a 
medium through which big business serves its ends by providing its 
readers with insufficient information, incorrect information, or 
both. 

This is a Marxian interpretation of history applied to the press. 
It is a complicated doctrinal system, adec|uate analysis of which is 
not within the scope of this volume. In its relations to the press, we 
may make six observations: 

1. The doctrine is pure allegation; supporting evidence is lacking. 

2. The leaders of the “exploited majority” have generally cornc 
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fioni the tanks ol those who, in the Marxian analysis, should be the 
exploiting ininoiity. “Liberal” newsjtapers are cases in point. 

(lontraiy to the Marxian expectation ol surplus value in which 
woikeis’ wa^es niusi always be hainineted clown to a subsistence 
level, the teal income ol woikeis in Aineiica, including those in the 
newspapei held, has steadily incieased. 

4. Editors’ and publisheis’ views ate in lai^e part the pioduct of 
theii “niateiiar’ position; they ate also in scmie indetCTminate pait 
the cottsecjuent ol their religion and a host ol othei factors. 

5. rhe relatively little opinion research data available do not 
suppoit the 1 ationalistic tie between attitudes and behavior assumed 
in the Marxian theoty lot newspapermen, as lot all olhei pecjple. 

(). Avy newspaper editor or publisher, no matter what liis class 
oiigin 01 status, has not one, but a number ol blind spots. 

lhaclicall), the essence c^l the contta-Mai xian position has been 
that profits in the newspaper industry h.i\e been reaped in accord¬ 
ance with the extent to which the new'S})a])er has done a (omj)etent 
job ol ic]K)iting the new^s and interesting the reading public. What¬ 
ever it is that the press should or (.in do, at least one thing it must 
do-sell its prodiut or it wdll die. “Our one business,” said E. W. 
Scripps,’* “is to get an audience. Whatever else it is, our newspaper 
must Ire excessisel) interesting ...” In a capitalist societ), the issue 
ol the degree to wliidr the jrublicalion ol inlcrrmative news is (om- 
patible with profit-making comes iir the long run to the issue of wh.it 
brand ol news the reader will sujjpoit by buying the paj>er. AVhcthcr 
(apitalism and inloimati\e news ate imompatible appears to be .1 
matter governed in the final an.il)sis by the news})apei-purchasing 
habits ol the general public. In concrete rc.ility, the br.inds of newv 
diller substantially—as do the purchasers. In democratic theoiv 
ultinrate resjronsibility lor the cleteiurination ol how’ informative the 
press is to be bc'comes a function ol its audience—the irewspaper- 
reading ])ublic. 

"Education" and the press 

I he continuing articul.ited Western-democratic assumption h.ts 
beeir th.it the cemixil role of the newspaper, as the word itself implies, 
is to convey to the reader the newv, and that correlatives ol this 
purpose include such matters as entertaining the reader and helping 
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him to actjuiic informed judgments and to identify acts and situa 
tions lecjuiring attention and action by the community. Mie empha¬ 
sis is on data, rather than conclusion. I he news iunction becomes 
catalytic and attention-ii\eting. All that icmains in ejnestion is the 
diiection and intensit\ ol the ideas and attitudes, if any, th.it the 
newspaper reader will acquire. 

The niajoi ciinent alternative is that expiessed by the Soviet 
government. 1 he task ol the newspaper, as stated by the IhS.S.R., 
is to fight iascism, to lay bare the evils and the fallacies ol Nazism, 
to assail the plutocrats and the imperialists and the opponents ol 
the common man, and to propagandize lor the “correct’' political, 
social, and economic point ol view. 1 he job ol the press, in this 
\iew, is the education ol its readers so that thev will read about and 
oppose what they ought to read about and oppose, and so that they 
will learn the \irtues and the strengths ol the “proper” things. 

1 here is a seventeenth century altern.iti\e that appears to bear 
(lose resemblance, in terms ol rationale, to that expressed b\ the 
Soviets. “Surveyor ol the lb esses” in England in the seventeenth 
century, Roger 1 .’Estrange took the position th.it “A Public Mei 
curv makes the multitude too familiar with the notions and counsels 
ol their superiors, too pragmatical and censoiious, and gives them not 
only an itch but a kind of colour able i ight and license to be meddling 
with the government.” 

In both the 1 . Estrange and Soviet instances, the objection seems 
to be to the let the-reader make up his own mind .ipjiroach. ’I he 
1 /Estrange remedial tactic was rigid contiol and even extirpation, 
to create an ideological nothirrgness. 1 he therajry ol the Ca)mmunist 
editor is to cultivate the right ideologic.il crop ol acceptable ideas 
and attitudes. In the case ol the one, the goal is a vacuum; in the 
other, the creation ol a single, particularized orientation. Neither 
gives the reader data so that he may develop his own conclusions. 
Neither takes the positicjrr of Johrr Milton in his classic rhetorical 
question on the lunchunentals ol democratic doctrine: 

And though .ill the winch of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so I ruth he in the field, w'c do injuriously... by licensing and pro¬ 
hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and l alsehood gi.ipple, and who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a Iree and open encounter? 

T he Communist response to the Milton thesis is that the oppo¬ 
nents ol Truth do not engage in a iree and open encounter, so that 
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Tiuth's sujjporteis must make suic the Falsehood does not win. Fhc. 
way to make suie is to nuitiiie the leader on the right dogma and to 
stiive imessantly to nullity fascist and capitalist doctiines. 

Ttie “don’t indoctrinate the leader” pro})onents have answc*red: 
the opinion encounter in America is as nearly tree and o|)en as any 
industrlali/ed society has ever seen; the dithcuhies in determining 
and promoting the proper indoctrination are infrnite and rrr.milest. 
To “educate” tire reader is to remove the essence ol dernocracv. 

The lunction of the jjress? Paralleling tire A.S.N.K. canon is the 
idea set loith by loirnei newspaper editor James R. Wiggirrs: 

“ I he News—what haj)pens and what men think, do, and feel about 
it—th.rt is the fust concern ot the press.” 

"WEAKNESSES" OF THE PRESS 

In considering newspapers «incl their activities, attention lias been 
locused on lailrngs. lire editor and the jiublisher are ])ione to 
lament the commentators’ insistence on pointing out fl.rws and 
ignoring strengths. J he American (commission on Freedom of the 
Press, for example, in its surnmarv report devotes only a few' lines to 
elucid.rting press virtues; almost the whole document is taken up 
with analysis of what the press cloc*s not do. vshat it does badly, 
what it ought to do, to be ancf how to get it to do its job. I his kind 
of stress is reminiscent of the editor’s ov\n answer to the charge that 
nastiness is far more likely to make headlines than sweetness and 
light: one is news; the other is not. So with newspapers; their delects 
crv out for examination and action; their merits are taken for 
granted. c\nci, it may be argued, emphasis on negative aspects is 
desirable, for it is, in the end, constructive, like all rational discus¬ 
sion. I he spotlight of criticism helps to control the behavior ol the 
jrress and to rernedv its infirmities. 

Identification and discussion ol the shortcomings of newspapers 
demand fust that the grounds of ccjinplaint be c lassified. To facilitate 
presentation and understanding of the basic ideas, the major criti¬ 
cisms of the j)ic‘ss are categorized here under five heads: 

1. J he press is often inaccurate and sensaticmal; it emphasizes the 
trivial at the cost of the significant, the atypical in place of the 
representative and normal: it enrphasizes the rregative aspects of 
society and the “blood and thunder” of current events. 
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2 The press omits sijrnificant maieiials and details and tends lo 
piesent only a single side ot multisided issues 

3. Monopolistic control ol the pi ess exist n, newspapeis ha\e lie 
quenth become meielv another oigan ol big business 
] The })icss is all too olten responsive to the special dem.inds and 
needs ol povseilul piessiiie gioups, |)ai tic iilai 1) adveitiseis 

Newspapti personnel is, in manv cases, badlv leciiiited and 
inadeqiiatelv trained and compensated 

It IS the oig.ini/ation and tactics ol the pi css that luinish iIh 
iinilving p«ittcni ol these allegations Dociiment.ition ivpicalh lakes 
the loiiii ol iclcKiue lo the geneial, nonpai tic iilaii/ed cxpciitnct 
ol the ie«idti 01 obscivei, and ol the apjjaientlv le.isoiudile in and 
ol itsell ness ol the charge Olten. loo, the citation ol spec ilic inst.mics 
IS taken as jiiool, not inlitcjiunth, also, .isscilion is wholh un 
suppoited In ins loiewoid to the lepoit ol the (^Oiiimission on 
liecdoin ol the Piess, loi extimple Robert Hutchins sa\s 

riie Commission did not conduct c 1 iboi itc us* nch’ * In lull s( s 
Sion 01 in (oniinitttc the C oinniissioii has Ju nd Kstinioin honi r^8 men 
and ;\omcn connected c\ith die pitss 1 he stall li.is icconhcl iiitcivicws 
with inoK lliui ^25 members ol the indiisliits go\<inmcni and prone 
agencies concerned with die press I Ik ( omiinssh)n held 17 tvvodiv 01 
tliiet do meetnigs <ind studied 170 documents pKp.ned ])\ ns mcnibcis 
or the staff 

What the ( omrnission did not do and what is done uith the utmost 
inlieejiieiicv is to point np chaiges with the ni.nshdling ol detailed 
and s)stein<tii/ed evidence lU and large, eonijnehensivc studies arc 
lacking to measure the inagnitnde and liecpiencv with v\Iiicb 
chaiges against the press arc v<ilicl 

It stands to reason that all or almost all ol the chaiges «ne true cjI 
some pajrers, tliat some mdeiermniate number ol the charges lit 
the cases ol some indeterminate numhei ol jiajicrs, and that none 
01 almost none c^l the ch.nges aie accuiaiel) desciiptive ol one 01 
more newspapeis It is hclpliil, iievcnthelcss, to look at the substance 
of the so called delects, even though we possess less than complete 
infoimation about tlicn nitciisitv and incidence 1 he* assumption is 
that partial inlonnation is better than none in lintheiing under¬ 
standing of the role and oigani/ation ol the piess 

•Some fiTst latr pubhcatioiw ru)! involving ‘elaboritr rcsc'dirh wcic nc\ci 
thehss issued b\ the C oinniis'jion 
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Triviality ond sensotionalism 

Woodiow Wilson letened to the iiewspcipeis’ puisuit ol tiivia 
.ind sensation when he declined to resume iei»ulin jjiess conleiences 
liecause tJicv uerc ‘ a ^\.ts(c ol lime ’ He added 

1 fame to Washington with the idea that close and coidial icluions 
with thf press would prove ol tlic greatest aid 1 pupated ioi i1k con 
tfu rites as tartliilh as lor anv leeture and tilked lu ly and lullv on all 
1 ngt ipiesiions ol the nionieiit Some men ol hrilli int aliilit^ Avtie in the^ 
group hut I soon discovered that the inteiesi o( the iiii)ori(\ was m tht 
person il inel trivirl r ither thin m pnnci])lts rnd jioticies 

In a lonnulation, W^altei 1 ippmann indic.itcd 

Most pipers have to go outside the held ol gtnei d news Ihev go to 
the d r/ 7 lnrg levels ol socretv to seandrl rnd eirnie to sports ])ietiires 
letresses advice to the lovelorn high school notes womens pages louvers 
pages eookjiig recipes chess whist gardening tonne strips thunelermg 
])ar tis inslnp 

A i()|7 editoiial ol the trade jraper hdito) PubJnlin abbieviates 
the list and substitutes “lew'* lor “most’ “ when *1 nice ]uicv 
mindci comes along complete with i nude blonde, sex implications 
Ol the old g<ingland angle, |llieic] are still a lew fnewsp.ipeis] who 
e in t lemembei to act then age 

1 be l*1nhid( JpJna Bulletni cclitoi, Melville h leiguson, st.ned 
tiuit what IS called “sensatiomil ' is the news that will be read 

1 his C.R\/i D kii 11 R St vvs Six newsj) ipei oi lentation leacbes out 
savs the critics, not onh to domestic stones but also to foicign news 
“Should I have the [rower tcj order it,’ dc'claicd Belgi.m political 
leader Paul Ilenii Sjraak, “I wc^mld ban .m\ headlines on inter 
n.itional aflans bigger than one hall inch ’ Newspapers, M S[)aak 
complained treat such matters “like ciime and other sensational 
allaiis” I\ew swoi thine SS is inlerpieted as that which is exotic, as 
dram.t adorned with mounting tension and clashing personalities 

Thus It was that I aim A.mciitan editors promsted in ]c)j7 that 
honest elc'c lions and the personalitv, culluie and economy ol then 
countnes were given inadecjuate coverage in North \mencan news 
j)aj)eis-‘ Asked lor his reaction to the alleged sensationalism in 
1 atm \meiican news. Join Wallace, editor ol the Louisville (Ky.) 
fuius said, ‘ Onl) the news ol ujdieaval in I atm America is hos 
pit iblv received in United Slates newvs columns ’ He added that the 
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attitude ol United States papers is “showing some improvement.” 
Reversing the direction of the charge, editoi Ro!)erl C. Notson ol 
the Poithiud Oregonian pointec! out tiiat most ol what South Airier* 
ica is getting about this counliv is “ucmns ol gangsterism, scandal 
Ivnchings, .ind mc:)nev gralriring.” 

From the Vmeric.in point ol view, at least part ol the reason lor 
our neglect ol Latin American news is the result ol lack ol new^s- 
papei space. Some 15,000 words, or enough to more than fill two 
standard si/ed newspaper pages, reach the United States bv radio, 
c.ible, and m«iil Iroirr Latin America everv dav. 

The newspaper editor nright hold, too, that the headliire, a 
product ol the popular press, although sometimes clvnarnite-laden 
without warrant, saves time and space lor the irewspapeim.in .ind 
IS an economical direction-finder and even inlor irration provider to 
the harried, hurried reader as well as a ciicuhition builder and 
interest-stimulater. lire lair charge would seem to be not against 
headlines, but against A Battles B headliners where the news storv 
covets a mild exchange ol polite speeches or otherwise fails utterIv 
to supjioil the sigiiilic ance ol the headline. 

Deserving of research exploration is the hvpothesis that head¬ 
lines are both eye-catching and information stopping: 

Many readers feel at first sonic* inclination to peruse a paiagia])h 
announced by an interesting headline, hut l)c*loie they can carry it out. 
then attention has been caught bv another hold title, and alter that h\ 
a third, and so on, until the*) believe thev know all the new's whuli the 
paper contains and are not inclinc*d to spend time on the actual re.iding.-- 

An examjrlc ol one brand ol sensationalism in operation has been 
given by journalist A. J. Liebling,“‘ dire New York Caty Depart¬ 
ment of Welfare, in process of being investigated by the State ad¬ 
ministration, w^as accused ol maintaining on relief some persons 
able tc^ support themselves without public ccmtiibutiejns. One relief 
client was found to possess a mink ccjat that later investigation re¬ 
vealed to be edd and wcjith very little, d he coat had been purchased 
by the woman long before she was placed on the relief rolls. But the 
initial revelation ol what appeared to be a succulent set ol circum¬ 
stances led to a press field day in which the ‘‘Lady in Mink” received 
ccjnsiderable lurid publicity. 

Another case illustraticjii, in tire author’s experience, concerned 
the Daily Woikei. During the i<j3o’s the (lensor ai Sing Sing Prison 
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pliufd II nin|L»n/ine on the piosciibed list. Tins udion agitated l!ic 
11 ())hc), wliidi sent a irjxHtci to the prison to inter\iew tire 
Sint; Sirii^ Ofhcials. In tire abseiue ol the Censor, the pr isorr })s\ 
(hi.itiist I)i. Arnos I. Baker, a(ted as lejnesentative ol ih(‘ insiitn 
tion. lire author Avas present at the interview, A\hi(h (orrsisled 
(hiefly ol reportorial luhnination. y\t one poirrt, the Daily 11 
einissaiv muttered somethini* iinintellii»ible, the only words emeiu 
inj^ (le.irlv to the am iter bein,<», “Mooney anti liillin^s.” Dr. Baker, 
not }r(‘arin» the rtetmes, asked the reporter to repeat his staterntmi. 
Out ol this inter(han«e, the Daily Woikn contrived a neA\s stor\ 
“Sin|[^ INydiiatrist Ne\er Heard ol Moone\ and l>illirr<>s * 

NeAVSjraper stories ol th(‘ returrr born )ail ol Boston’s lor mer 
Ma\or (anh) l>pil\ stress on neA\s .is persoricdi/ed drama: 

'I he (tlohr st()r\. wIikIi filled tA\o (oluirins, lontamed siuh phr.ises .is 
“tuimiltuoiis hero’s r(*(eptioii." ‘the dm ol (ovvixlls and horns and shouts 
ol eiKouraL»enu nt Irom his Iriends” and “pressmi' (roAxds.” While fh( 
word (onvKtion w.is rntntiontd nouhtre m the stor\ A^as then am 
txplan.ition ol the n.itiiK ol the <oti\ittion I he Htnald stoiA litth 
Ixtttr, olht(d these dioue p.na^raphs 

“(pod bless Aou. (fOaci nor, ” tried .i AAorn.in. “We don’t care Avh.n Wasli 
m|L»ion thinks.” 

“ \inc r i( a Ioa es aou ” At lied .mothe r 

“ 1 hree* (liters lor |.nnes Mitliael (arrleA. iht‘ greatest iri.m ali\e todaA," 
(jua\ered an oldstei, .md the <roA\tl obliged timnde rouslv 

Neither jiaper shoAced .iiiA ol the usual ikaas enterprise to dtaermuK 
liow tilt crowd came to he at the* station, what part ol it A\as the usu d 
rush hour congregation, who had orgam/ed the demonstration, whether 
(anlc'A’s Avell wishers hajrpened to mdude his ofliee holders and hangers 
on. 


1 hat tire press is olten triAial and serrsatronal seems to be dear. 
J he extent and iinpatt ol these characteirstics lem.iin matters lor 
(onient and cllects analysis. 

Inaccuracies, omissions, and perversions 

(dosely allied to the charges ol trivia-centering and sensation¬ 
shouting is the assertion that the press sometimes lubricates and 
olten distorts either positively by present.ilion ol erroneous subject 
matter or negatively by omission ol significant asjrecls ol vvhat ought 
to go into the inloiin.itive news report. 

Ern))hasi/ing as it does the datum of the moment, discontinuity 
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is a prime news])apci chaiactcristic. What the reader gets is a series 
of irregular and spoiadir installments sometimes witli less, some¬ 
times with moic detail, issued separately as sell-sufhdent units but 
actually laigcly unintelligible because ties to piioi illuminating 
incidents and data are lacking. Ibis piec^emeal leatine-' has been 
tailed “the gia\est aspect ol modern daily journalism/’ the point 
being that “an) peison specially interested in a given subject cannot 
keep himself informed about it thiough the daily Press; that so lai 
as the Press is conccined he is not allowed tcj attend to any erne sub¬ 
ject with the (onsistenc) necessary to the lounclation ol opinion.’’ 

(Ihicanerv is much less near l\ an obyioiis newspaper trait. Never¬ 
theless Herbeit Biutkeir’'* ol the Hmifou! Cournril, has noted: 

Sceiniiii>lv deliberate lapses liom honc-stv in c vcai our greatest journals, 
as when on page 17 of tire late citv edition ol the Neu York 1 nnes or 
November 21. icp^8, there apjieared an adveiiisenient of C;eorge Seldes’ 
“Lords oi the Press.” In fine print toward the bottom ol the ad there \\a.» 
a partial talde ol contents, one fiagmcait ol which read, “ I retison in the 
Press. \et in the book itself this item reads “Iri'ason in the rimes,'* "I he 
copy lot the advertisement must hav^e mentioned the J tmrs, and someone 
on the 'I'lnirs must have changed rt delibeiately. 

George Seldes has published in a periodical called In Fart liecjuent 
detailed allegations of how one or another newspaper has violated 
elememtary j^rincijrles ol ethical journalism. Among the easels hc‘ 
cites is one describing how the X(m Yoik flnnld-Ti ibimr neglected 
to mention the fact that workers in live cities were striking against 
the National Biscuit Comjrany lor breaking its contract witlr the 
union. Seldes explains the cmiission by the statement that the owner 
ol the Hnald-Tubinie had .1 large invesirrient in the National Bis 
cuit C-ompany, although the outside observer may wonder about 
such matters as the extent to which this newspaper includes strike 
news in instances where it has no financial involvement and what 
the competing news might have been during the jje*iiod of Seldes’ 
incjuiry. 

I he inaccuracie>, oi7iissions, and cither instance's of deficiencies 
that have been cited are instances and no more. I'he precise extent 
to wdiicli these examples are cjr arc not typical of one or another 
section of the press is unknciwn. Adeciuate cjuantitative research 
analyses are lacking. In what Brucker calls “the only systematic, 
objective study of newspaper accuracy,’’ Mitchell V. Charriley,^” of 
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the University oJ Minnesota, sent loou news story dippings to the 
})eo])le and oigani/.nions tonstitiitiiig the souue ol the news. Res- 
j)on(l(*nls weie asked to connnent on act maty. Ol the 5()i clip})ings 
jetinned, 5 | pei cent ^\eie stated tci be wholly accurate. 1 his expeii- 
meni is by no means conclusi\e, yet it does suggest cleatly that the 
illust!ations ol piess tveakiiessc‘s cited aie not laie exceptions. 

I’lool by selected institnces is, to be sine, unimj)ic'ssive documenta¬ 
tion lot tlie thoioughgoing conclusion ol ])iess ineptitude 01 venal¬ 
ity or both. But the stiident ol public allaiis may, ne\ettheless, bc‘ 
c'onceined b\ ie])(jits such as that ol the Netvspapei CtUjIcI in con¬ 
nection with its stiike against l)a\id Stem’s Rr(()i(l in ipih. Other 
Philadelphia pajjeis, claimcxl the* Guild, j^ublished lull page advei 
tisements b> Stein gning his side ol the ston. At the same time, the 
Philaclel})hia iic‘\\sj)apei s lelused to publish acKei tisements sub 
nutted b) the sti iking (»uilcl memlieis. A paiallel incident is cited 
in «i study-'* ol the icjjr, maxoiallv election in Detioit. 1 here, news 
papeis published acKei tisements loi one political pai ty while rctus- 
ing the adveitising cops ol the opposition p.uts. 

Concentration in the press 

Ihicc aspects ol piess concentiation aie discussed here: (1) its 
extent: (l>) its le.ison loi being, (‘^) its ellcxts. 

rxtrui of (()f}(ciit)a\u)u 

|ouinalism piolessoi Raymond li. Nixon ' has clone the outstand¬ 
ing stud) on the extent tcj which such conditions as concentiation 
and absenteeism exist in the oigani/ation ol the piess. Publishing 
his data on dailies in icj|;,. he lound that “daily news competition, 
ceitainly in the lull economic meaning ol the w’oul, has been elimi 
natc'd horn all but 117 citic*s. I en entile states now have no local 
competition whatcwei.” Ol the total daily ciicillation, 40.2 pei cent 
is noncompetitive; in 91.1') pel rent ol the cities in which dailies are 
published, publication conditions aic noncompetiti\e. 

1 his tiend toward the one-publishei community is no new phe¬ 
nomenon ill .\mciica. Paul Neurath * lound the trend lor dailies 
to be observ,d)le liom about iScjo. Weekl) newspajieis seem, on the 
basis ot the liaginentaiy inloimation available, to exhibit a trend 
generally similai to that ol dailies. 

It must be observed, as Nixon says, that the jiroceduic of labeling 
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a situation as “(oinpetitive" where two or more newspapers exist 
lesults in an estimate that appioathes a maximum rathei than a 
minimum ajjpioximation of the actual state of affairs. 1 fie possi- 
l)ilit\ is piesent that “undeistandings” between theoietically lival 
ncwspapeis may blunt the edge of piesumed (omjietition in \aiying 
degiccs and in \anous ] 3 laces. 

What is known is that the tot.d of 1,714 (Liilv neusjiapeis on 
Deccmbei 1944. was the lowest since 1891 and maiked a con 
tinning slump fiom the peak of 2,000 1 cached in 1909. 

Writing in 1918, ’ Nixon ga\e the numbei of dailies at tlie end 
ol 1917 as 1,770, a gain of 2O o\ei tlie 19 jj figine. Howesei. this 
small net iruiease does nc^l .ippeai to signalize leveisal ol the tiend 
towaid the elimination of competition. Ol the neuspapeis estab¬ 
lished in 1915, i9|f>, and 1947, most weie in towns ol less than 10,000 
|3opulatic)n, pievioush seivcd bv weeklies. Onh 28 papeis were fie- 
gun in cities wheie dailies aheaclv existed. Ol these 28, moie than 
half (15) ha\e alieach ceased publication. Nixon’s conclusion is that 
the tiend continues towaid fewei papeis in the laige cities. Only in 
smallei cities do new dailies tend to .ippeai and to manage to sui- 
vive undei noncc)iii]3etitive conditions. 

Absentee-owned newspapeis, that is newspapers whose ultimate^ 
owneisfiip 01 control lies outside the cit\ of |)ublication, came to 
297, or 17 per cent of the English-langinige d.nlies ol geneial c ii 
c Illation, as of Maicli i, 1945. Absentee-ownc*d newspaper circula 
tion was 27.7 })ei cent of total newspajiei circulation. 

Dailies included in newspaper cfiains numbered ^470. or 21.2 per 
cent ol all dailies then in existence, (drain daily ciicul.ition at that 
time aincninted to 5^^.8 per cent of the total cnculaiif)!!. A decade 
previously, chain daily circulation was found to be ;,2.| per cent of 
the total. As to the jiiopoition of chain circulation to total ciicilla¬ 
tion, theie appears to be little variation during this period. The 
magazine situation is roughly similar, in indicating decreased com¬ 
petition. ” I'hirty years ago there were nearly two dozen major 
w^omen’s magazines and a group ol six large magazines .. . Now the 
six largest in a reduced field have nearly nine-tenths of the total 
circulation.” 

Ihe American newspaper concentration situation resembles gen¬ 
erally that in Britain,Between 1921 and 1948 the total number of 
general daily and SuncUiy newspapers in Cheat Britain fell by 24.2 
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pel (cnt. Britain is a coinpaiativciy small and densch populated 
island, making iindeistandalile the lad that 7(1 })ei (ent oi the total 
daily papei (iunlation in i^jH, was undei the owneiship ol five 
newspapei (h.uns. Ol the total ol Gli towns j^ublishing jnoxiiuial 
dailies, 4G had one daily and 12 had two 01 thiee tlailies undei one 
ownership. Proviiuial dail\ inonojiolv in Biitain, then, (oines to 5S 
out ol h() 01 some 88 pei ((lit ol the towns; one-daily-newspa]H*i 
towns (ome to about 70 pei (ent. Howesei, the rejiort ol the Rov<d 
(Commission on the Pi ess points out, the degree ol (ompetition to 
w'hidi the moiiopoh dail) is siihje(t is onl) paitially given by these 
data. National dailies and jiioviiuial dailies published elsewheie 
.ilso (iuulate in nionopolv aieas. I he Royal (Commission estimated 
that ^^8 ol the 58 mono|)ol\ towns meet (omjietition both lioin na 
tional and pioviiuial dailies. \11 h.id (ompetition bom mitional 
newspapeis. Ol 20 monojiolv towns with no imoming pioviiuial 
(Liilv, eight had independent loial weeklies. 

Jn Amen(<i, too, Ksidenis ol a one newspajiei town have altei 
natives to th(‘ Uxal ji.ipei—the\ mav take newspapeis bom othei 
plates *ind thev mav tune m on the ladio. In but, a((oiding to an 
investigation ol 80 one papei (ommunities b) La/aisleld, * theie is 
a (iidilation ol about jo out ol town jiapeis loi too home town 
papers. 

When people in a one p.ipei j)la(e tuin on theii ladio, they do 
not netessaiily lind a (om|)etiti\e outlet. \j)pioximalelv one-thiid 
of all the <oinmei(ial ladio stations in the IbnttHl States have some 
degiee ol newspapei affiliation, i.inging bom outiighi owneishij) to 
small sto(k inteiest.'*’ l.a/arsleld ^ (ites the figine ol 2"^ |)ei tent ol 
all ladio stations as being majority-owned hv newspapei inteiests 
and anothei six pet (ent with miiioiitv owneishij> h\ newspapeis. 

In the (ase ol FM stations, newspaper afhliation is pei (ent, 
2.|‘^ ot the (187 (ommei(ial FM stations being owned outiight or in 
pail by newspajieis. '' 

(Coilelated with the expansion and giowth ol some individual 
news|)apcis and (ombinations ol papeis has been the tiemendous 
giowth in oigani/ations that seive the pi ess. 

Kent CCoopei, exetutive diiedoi ol the Asscxiaied Pi ess, reports 
that in i(j|8, AP news (overage was “(onsistentiv dominant. ” In that 
yeai AP served 1,708 newspapeis and p.jo ladio stations in the 
Ibiited States, and thioughout the woild, 1,271 ladio stations, news- 
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papers, and other publications. Just as iheie exist “dominant” news 
gathering services like AP, so there are gieat organizations that pro¬ 
vide newsjjapers with columns, editorials, and oihei matter. None 
oi these oigani/ations is, howe\er, alone in linnishing materials to 
newspapers. Thus, important (oinpetitors and supplements to AP 
are UP (United Press) and INS (International News Service). 
Many large pajrers carry both AP arrd UP items; a lew have theii 
own correspondents stationed abroad. 

Atter exarrrining the figure's on prc'ss concentration in Britairr, ' 
the Royal Commission’s conclusion was that there is nothing 
amounting to a financial oi o])inion monopolv but conceded that 
there was considerable concentratic^n oi press power. A related con 
elusion appears to hold loi the United States. We have no press 
monopc^ly but we do have a situation, substantialh, in which more 
newspapeis are owned bv fewer peoj>le, competition be tween ne^xs 
papers is diminished, arrd iewer aggregations oi press capital becc^me 
more nearly donrirrant. 

Reasons /cn p)ess (oiu enluiiion 

Whatever the nature of any economic, social, or jrolitical system, 
the ever present tendency is ferr power to pile up iir the laps ol a 
few persons, lire law is growth or death. In Vmerica, the continuing 
tendency of business has been to become bigger, and the country is 
familiar with trenrendcnis agglomerations ol capital in the other 
areas of commerce and industrv. 

The Temporary Nalicmal kaonomic Committee^'’ revealed that 
before the war one company controlled loo per cent ol the countiy s 
aluminum output; three companies, 85 per cent of automobile out 
put; two companies, 17 per cent of the beef jiroducts; three com 
panics, 90 per cent of the tin can production; two comjjanies, 9*^ 
per cent of the plate glass prcxlucc-d. Conijrarafile figures have been 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission.*' At the end of 1917, 
almcist half of the United States net capital assets were controlled 1 )\ 

113 companies. In each of thirteerr industries, rrrore than ho per cent 
of all manufacturing facilities were owned by three or fewer com¬ 
panies. 

The concerrtratiem of capital is a well-krrowrr phenornerron in 
Anrerica. After all, the costs of rurrning businesses, including pub 
lishing newspapers, are very considerable arrd rec^uirc a large amourrt 
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ol money. '1 he Nieman leliows/" tledaiing tliai a })a|)ei in a small 
(ilv ol ^^0,000 mav cost moie than >1,000,000, cjiiote publishers’ 
estimates that it takes five to ten million tlollais to establish a new 
metioj)olilan newsj)apei. 

This l)i,t» money leads to concentiation ol owneiship. Conceding 
this lact, Lawrence K. Miller,*^ ecliioi ol the Bohshne Evonng 
Eagle (Mass.), contends that tlie reading public is almost as much 
to blame lor the tendency towaid newsjiaj^ei monojiolies as arc 
technology and the big piolit motive. 

7 line w.is when people we re satisfied with just die news and the editor’s 
<>])inioTi al)out it Nou the\ want to be enteilamed, \long with the basic 
(oininodily ol news, they want an interpretation ol th<‘ nc‘ws, comics. 
lIoIl)v\oud f»ossip. Jii^hly pictoilali/ed sheets, cheesecake, t*rc \11 those 
mins iiK'an lieasy investment which doc'sn’t give' the little lellow much 
ol a chance to sinvive. 

1 he newspapei need, as evpiessed by Nelson P. Poyntei, is to “adapt 
Usell 01 die.” 

It has been retmuked that a m.m could even now issue a daily 
nevvsp«ipet in New ^'oik Ca’ty on small capital il he would pattern 
the pajiei altei 77 /e .S//// ol m*iking it a loin-page one cent 

sheet. P>ut the news, il Day’s new's gatheiing methods were used, 
would necessaiily be stale, “the lealmes woidcl smell ol the paste 
j)ot,” and leaders w'ould be lew indeed. 

It remains jrossiblc, ol course, that technological advances may 
lead to the development ol cheap devices loi the piodnction and 
distiibution ol newspapers and so change tbastically the Imancing 
ol journalistic enterprises. One commentator^* indicates that “w*c 
may very well be entering a jjeriod in which there will be again a 
jrrolileration ol newspapers, and ownersirip factors will recede in 
jmj)or tance.” Another imagines il to be possible that we wdll even¬ 
tually have “lacsimile rejnoduction ol a large metropolitan pajjcr 
^(‘nt over the ether with copies arriving simult.ineously on all the 
breaklast tables in the land. I his would probably eliminate the 
need lor having nroie than tw^o or three papers, as far as distribution 
is concerned... 

Still, looking into the journalistic lutureisnot yet an exact science. 
In the past, it has been chielly the impact ol changing technology 
and the concomitant need lor large finarrce cajrital t!i*il have led 
to concenti ation in the press. 
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of co 7 i(cut)ation 

The piecise significance ol concentiaiion oi piess owneiship has 
been a niattei loi (onsicleiablc chsagreeincnt Respnnciing to a epics 
tionn.uie iiicpim In the Renal CaHiiinission on the Piess, Biitish 
pubhsheis e\])iessecl this genetal attitude combinations of news 
jjapeis ))tip)(wc the (|ualn\ cd news because large oig.ini/ations ate 
better aide ter lesist pic*ssuits to hue and letain good talent, and 
to establish .ind .idniinisiei l.icihties lor e\tensi\e (ollection «ind 
checking ol news Jo the publislicis who peicened clangeis in the 
concentiation ol owneiship, the issue was inteijueted laigely in 
terms cd the achcntilious lac tor ol the (haiactei ol the newsjraper 
owner If the owner is honest and conscientious and able, his news 
j>apeis will <onto]in to the Ihitish tiadiiion II he is not. tlren the\ 
will not V laboi \icw was that the idcntitv ol the indiMdual owner 
was not decisne, the vital point was tliat he would necessaiilv be a 
representative ol the c.ijiitalist class and that incvitablv his pidg 
nients would be slamjreci onto the newspapers that he controlled 

One type of \meric<tn view is illustrated bv that ol l.iw>er and 
wr Iter Mon is 1 r nst ^ 

\ shrinkage in nunihcrs of ncuspapcis in .inv citv oi town results in a 
lopsided hie loi the leadcis Concentration ol |>owei in ntwspipei 
(lit ul.ition, il nationvMcIe is totalitaiian—no matte i who the piihlishci 
ma\ he Partial or full monopolies ol the puss t\cn in small iit is jirodiuc 
tcjtalitarian wa}s ol lilt 

P.inst^'' asks a senes of ihetoiical cpiestions “liow easv is it, lor 
example, to press lor local leloims in a town wheie the only paper 
supports the local administiatioin How do you elect a iiiayoi, a new 
school board, or debate the pioblem ol parks and playgrounds’^’' 

The “basic article of laith’ stated by hr nst ‘ ' is “that the lull cle 
velopment ol man recpiiies iniiumeiable avenues ol access to his 
mind.” As stated by fustice Holmes, the coie assumption is that ‘ the 
best test of truth is the power ol the thought to get itself accepted 
in the open market ol comjjetiiicm Democracy is itself a form c^f 
government m which the rulers are ultimatelv responsible to the 
majority ol the people hor that responsibility to be effectuated 
adecjuately, it is vital that tliere be available to the people satis 
factory avenues (A fact and opinion that the individual may utili/e 
in helping him loiin his judgments and values. 
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Lee •’ ' has relerred to the “creeping monopoly” o( the (hannels ol 
(oinninnication, calls talk ol the monopoly’s bcnevc^lence “lation 
ali/ations,” and says (hat the lestricting consecjnences ol the monop¬ 
olistic tendency are exaggerated e\en more by the lact that contiol 
is billing into (he hands ol “peo])le with an e\ei highei degic'c of 
agt(*enient on signifnant issues.” 

To these asset tions, \aiying answers have been given. Nixim 
has pointed out that “itiost ol the suspensions and met gets lepiesent 
the elimination ol a weak papei b) a strong }>aper, and that the 
survivor irr nearly every instance has been made stronger by its 
inheritance ol a non-competitive field.” Similarly, says Nixon, com¬ 
binations ol tv\o or more dailies contirruing publication under a 
single publisher are stronger than the original ])apers. Another d(‘ 
lense that has been advancc*d lor the eliminatiorr of competition 
states that a weaker jr.iper olten resorts to most un.iccc‘ptable prac¬ 
tices in order to sell advertising and increase its circulation. 

Ol irrteiest is the particular ellor ( nrade irr recent newspaper con¬ 
solidations to have the papers retain separ.ite identitv arrd preserve 
their indejrendence. Don Anderson, ’ ’ publisher' ol the II'mc 
S/ cz/c foiniKil explainc'd the corrsolidatiorr jrroceeding when the 
l()U)n{il and the I'niies, both Madison papers, were united 

in orre publishing corn|)ari) irr November rcjjS: “Eachol the Madison 
jrapets will be indejrendeni ol the other in news and editorial policy. 
Each p4iper v\ill be cxlited and be under the direction c;l those who 
controlled the Lunciion previous to the corrsolidatiorr....” lire 
agreerrrerrt VNas to have the fouituil bc‘come a iiiorning news}japer 
and the Clapiial I'nnrs an evening paper. 

Eurther, because syndicates and other large-scale organizations 
are able to oiler at c'omp.irativel) low rates columns and other fea¬ 
tures b) noteworthy writers and artists, the relatively snrall news¬ 
paper is able to give to its readers some of the subject matter that 
otherwise would have been availalrle only in the wealthiest and 
most power lul papeas. AVhat is more, features and columns may help 
to imraden and round out the newspaper ideologically. Accorclirrg to 
one statistical studv,” lor example, oire-thiicl of the columnists 
carried in jrio-Dewey papers in 1914 were pro-Roosevelt and about 
the same liaction were lor Dewey in Democratic jrapers. A striking 
example ol the simultaneous presentation in a single paper ol oppos¬ 
ing columnists' content was the leaturing ol Westbrook Pegler and 
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Eleanor Roosevelt by the old World-Telegram on the same page in 
the same column. 

Quite possibly, the efiect, up to the present time, of having fewer 
newspapers has been, largely, to have improved newspapers, ^'et this 
argument does not wholly join the issue. The (oncern of those in 
the Ernst school is not that the evils of monopoly have already sub¬ 
verted the press, but that the tendency is in that diiection. John 
Stuart Mill’s statement is to the point: “Even a benevolent des¬ 
potism is bad.” 

Two studies exenijrlily the research to ascertain what takes plate 
in one- and two-newspapei towns. For tune studied Paducah, Ky., 
a towm of 40,000 with a single newspapei, the Sun-Demonnt, ciidila¬ 
tion 11,000: the finding was that the one-newspaper situation is the 
outcome of purely economic reasons. Plenty ol outside liteiatiiie— 
newspapers, magazines, and books—as well as ladio programs are 
available to the residents of Paducah. The gist ol the article is sum 
med up in Fortune's subheadline: “The Paducah Sun-Demon at has 
a monopoly on Padiuah’s front porches but not on the minds of 
its readers.” But tlie article reports also that the paper’s publisher 
believes that “a competing newspapei would improve the Sun- 
Deynocrat and the readers would benefit.” 

Another study*^"' gives its conclusions in a vivid title: “Rivals in 
Conformity: A Study of Two Competing Dailies.” Stanley K. Big 
man introduces his analysis with the comment, “T hat mere numbers 
provide no assurance ol variety should liave been evident from 
Fascist Rome’s eight dailies....” 

The Bigm.in report is concerned with Pottsville, Pa., w^hose two 
papers are the Republnau (ABC circulation about 18,000; AP; 
Independent Republican) and the foinnal (publisher’s stated cir¬ 
culation aberuf 10,000; UP; Jndependent Republican). (Cautioning 
the reader about generalizations from the Pottsville data, Bigman 
set out to determine the extent and the impcritance of observable 
differences betw^een the two pajrers by making a twofold analysis in 
which qualitative and cpiantitative data w’ere collected. Ehe results 
of the researcli justify tire article’s title: 

'The differences observed were trivial. The findings of the cjuantitative 
analysis ernbodic*d in numerous tablets and charts, arc- monotonous in 
their sameness. Comparisons of the proportions of space in tfie two papers 
devoted to advertising, news, editorials, features, etc., revealed strong 
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siinilanty Analysis ol the proportions ot news ol ciiy countr\ state, 
national, and international origins rfsp<<lively in tlu foutnal and the 
R( jnthlicari showed slight difitrtnecs \ detailed hie.ikdown ot the suh|cct 
ol news iKins offcied no e vide net ol dissimilarity 

I lu (jualilative lesults were gene rail) similar \ large proportion of 
news stones eil the two papers when ]u\tapose(l lot eom]>.irison e)f their 
(oritents, weie lounel to he \erbatiTn twins alter a sometimes rewiittcn 
first paragraph 

In his ailule, Bignian had quoted a Peittsvillc editor as s.iying 
that one erl the best leasons len the existente ol two p.qieis lay in 
“the leeling of security they gave to the leadeis ’ In a two papti 
(onuminiL), the leader “would have iiioie conlieleiuc that no news 
was being suppussed oi distoitcel to henelit one ol the jmhlisheis 
or one of his friends” 1 abeling this a “somewhat wistful lu)])e,’ 
Bigman points out that it is “l.n Itom that ctmllict in the maikct 
place of ideas wlueli Einsl envisions 

\ veiv eliffeitnl inlei pi etation may he admissible Iieie Pei]ia]>s 
one papei is better than two papeis tliat do not compete It may he, 
,is tire Potlsville editoi maintains, tliat two pajKis give the leader a 
Iceling ol sec in It) But, il this let ling is unjustified because the two 
papeis aic ideatiomd near twins, it is conceivable that a onep.ipcr 
situation removes that iceling of secuiily both on the p.nt ol tlie 
uaciei and, impoitantl), on the p.nt of tlie papeis ihemsehes Bv 
making the leader adopt «i moie cjncslioning attitude and hv expos 
iiig the publisher to the skepticism ol the leader, it ma) he tliat in 
the end one jiapei in <i single conmrnnit> will he moic accnialt and 
e\})iess mole vaiied views than would he tlu c.isc if iheie wetc 
two jiapeis 111 that jraiticnlai Icxalilv This, of coinse, is an aigu 
mem tlial may liave gieaUi logical liian ps)clu)k)gieal gionnd in 
application to leaders Piopag«nida is nioie likcl) to he effective 
in the jiiesence* ol nonconfluting ideas I he possihilit) lemains, 
liowcvei, that the puhlishti may he lesliained h) what lit conceives 
to he guaidcd leadciship in a one p.ipci community \dclitional le 
seaidi on this point would he illuminating 

A lelated problem that has received some itscauh attention is 
whethci wliat is bioadcast from ricwspajicr afiiii.itcd ladio stations 
dilleis from the hioadcasis ol nnafhliaied stations Vt the lecjnest of 
the publishers’ Newsp«tper Radio (amnniltce, ( olnmhia Univeisity s 
Office ol Radio Reseaich (snhsecjuently expanded to the Bureau of 
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Applied Social Research) compaicd the output of r,o uewspapei 
owned stations with that ol 50 stations not newspaper-owned/*^ d he 
two sani]>les ol stations weie matched lot such chaiacteiislics as 
geo«iaphical legion and si/e of town in which the stations wei(‘ 
located, the powei ol the stations, theii netwoik afhliation, and 
prixilege of limited 01 unlimited time on the aii. Only negligible 
dilfeiences xveie lound in the kind and clisti ihution ol mateiials 
bioadcast hv nexvsp«i pel-owned stations and b\ stations not so owned. 
So lai as the cO.iilaiile lese.uch goes, i«ulio station peiloimaiue seems 
not to be inlluenced b) the piesente 01 absence of ncwvsj)apei ownei 
ship 

Still anothei phase of concentiation in the })iess is the lact that 
newspapeis aie seixed b\ a lelatixel) small numbei ol news and 
le.ituie gatheiing and distiibuting agencies. In one sense, a pa|)ers 
coxeiage is thus expanded. But theie also lesults a consjcleiabic’ 
tendency tow aid a ceitain sameness, a tenclenc) loi loc.il papeis i{> 
lose their local cjualities. I dito) PnhUsho declaiing that one 
ol its pet hates is the canned editoiial, lepoits that when the* (-om 
mission on kieedom ol the Piess leleased its stuclx, I'luic hnc'd a 
uewspapei clipping buieau to gathei editoiial comment. Out ol 
editoiials clipped horn H^jo papeis, ">i weie the same, woid loi xsoid. 

1 he upshot ol the data on piess concentiation is not easily gixen 
when the student takes «i multisicled x iew ol the axailable inloima 
tion. It is jjlain th.it jiiess imulecjuac ies lesuliing liom c oiuenti .ition 
aie gieat and manx; it is ecjually c le.u, hoxrexei, that c one enti .ition 
is not monopoly, although it m.i) become so, and th.il the goods 
flowing bom huge blocks ol piess capit.il aie likexvise xast and nu 
melons. V^alue judgments must be tentatixe and must biistle xcith 
'‘but” and ‘‘neveitheless” and ‘*ma)be” cjualifications. 

Domination by special groups: advertisers 

"I he charge is tfiat the piess is all too sensitixe to the piessuies ol 
pow'eiful gioiips in the community. “Iiuth” is perveiteci to axoicl 
the losses that might be occasioned by alienating leligious, i.icial, 
or other important identifiable combinations of jiersons. Most com 
mon is the apprehensieju that the nexvspapei is the cieatuie ol the 
advertiser. 

Newspapeis need advertising lexenue in older to continue publi 
cation. Editoi 6 Publishci cites the remaik that “a dec lease of 
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only 15^0 adveitising volume would pul maiiv iieusp«ipers 
jii the led” Accoiding to a newspaj)ei (ost stud) ‘‘ (onducted by 
the St.ite University ol Iowa Bureau ol Newspaper Seivue, the 
piopoition ol i ()|7 imoine fiom advertising oi |i lejjiesentative 
Iow«i weeklies and daily newspajreis under r,,ooo (iiculation was, 
loi weeklies and dailies alike, (>2 per cent I he (ontiollei ol ! lu 
Wall Stiff t Jouirial said late in 19^8 “Some iiewspapeis ktl «ul 
veitising levenues should always have a 2 to 1 ratio over cinula 
lion levenue, otheis aie successlul on dilleient loimukis” Rchiiing 
to the (oinpaiative iigiditv ol the fiscal Iramewoik in whuh news 
jiapeis operate, the contiollei *ulded that it all simmeis down to the 
lact th.it a 10 pel cent increase in labor costs “))Uts an immediate 
dent in 0111 operating revenue that iec|uires months ol selling diort 
to lecoup, clue to the levenue stiait jacket in which newspajJtis aie 
clothed’ No newspaper in \meiica has cwei been able to suivivt 
without adveitising. 

I he deptMidence ol the newspaper on income liom adveitising is 
not a new phenomenon in Vmeiuan lilt 1 ee ' ‘ cites two casts that 
“t>pilv, with lew exceptions, the experiences oi Xmeiican pub 
lisheis’ ‘Benjamin Jowne’s pioiitei clailv ol 178^^81 laded hugely 
loi want ol adveriiseis Duiihip and (Ja)p(>ole s Pafkft became a 
dad) in lySj laigtlv because incie.ises in jj.nd inseitions w.ni.nited 
cxjj.msion Its Inst dad) numbei devoted ten ol its sixteen columns 
to advei tisements It sutvived ’ \ hall centui) later, the Phtla 

flflp/na Puhhf ledge) .mnounced upon its establishment Oui 
advertising is oui levenue, and in a papei, involving so inanv ex¬ 
penses as a jieiin) papci, and espetialh oui own, the u///) souice ol 
levenue 

I he picdilem foi discussion is whethei the adveitisei s thicat to 
<in inijiaitial and accuiate piess is sutticient to outweigh whatevei 
vntucs iiiav inhere in adveitising sujJl>oited newspapers \s st.iied 
by Vithui H.i)s Sul/beigei,‘- ! ht \ew \f))k Viinfs publishei 

loo seldom melted is iIictc tompiclu iision ol the lact that the iiank, 
ojKii and above board sale ol a inaikttabic c()inniodit>-whitc spue on 
ntwsjjimt p.igcs— IS to be j)iclciicd abc^vc anv .iliciiiativc svstciii loi mis 
taming the costly cnicrjnist ol gathering and printing the news 

\ press that is so sustained is less to be susjutltd of venalit) 01 cot 
luption than a jness which has no visible means ol siip|)oit-one that 
j)ictcnds to have a Irccdom Iroiri necessities ol revenue onl) to conceal the 
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real sources ol its iruonie. The American people know from whence comes 
the principal revenue tluit sustains its press, and their own judgment can 
tell them wlien an) gi\en newspaper sulioiclinates its policies to the dicta¬ 
tion of its advertisers. 

rhe implicit cjiiestion is cleat: Is not any alternative woise than 
papers snppctrted b\ advertising—whetlier the option be support bv 
political parties, government, or special ])tessuie groups in the com 
munitv? Slicing this cjuestion in two, we mav ask: JO what extent do 
atlveirisers control the news and editorial policies of the jiress? (^an 
and should the j^ower of the advertiser be diminished and his role 
altered? do this pair of cjueiies, the answers have been many and 
the evidence not always conclusive ot persuasive. 

lake the fust issue: the amount and nature of business and in¬ 
dustrial control of the newspaper by means of withholding adver¬ 
tising or making available sizable sums as a not very indirect species 
of bribe. One answer is given by Laski : “d here is an effective sense, 
indeed, in which most Arireiican newspa|)ers are nothing so much as 
the collective organ of the great pressure groups which exercise their 
perwer by giving or withholding their advertisements.’' 

Ivpical of a second position is the remark of the CiNcinnati 
Ttrnes-Star advertising director,*’^ in a speech to the (a'ncinnati 
Junior (Chamber of Cairninerce: “Advertising, often said to influence 
the handling of news cerpy, is actually the one thing that enables a 
paper to Ire free of groups of individuals.” 

d o detenrrine at least tentatively whether advertisers manipulate 
newsfrapers, it is instructive to look initially at the logic of the prob¬ 
lem. l ire ejuestiorr is: Idow can one possibly know the extent to 
which the men who control advertising also control the newspapers? 
What evidence or reasoning is possible to enable us to appraise 
tire impact ol the advertiser on the editor? 

We take, then, a terrtative Jrypothesis: advertisers dorrrinate news¬ 
rooms. We could know this to be true if we were so irrforrrred by 
tire advertiser, the newspaper pulrlisher or editor, or both. Corrfes- 
sron to sin is, on the lace of it, strong if not wholly conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the existence of tire sin. But there are few such substantiat¬ 
ing data. Neither the business man nor the newspaper owner is 
likely to acknowledge the advertiser’s influence in his own case. Iwen 
the presumably rhetorical c|uestion asked of a Fiouse subcommittee 
in 1935 by the Waslrington representative ol the Food and Grocery 
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( ham Sloies Assoclation/ is ^loiincis onl) foi iiikuncc “ can 
^oll blame .my pubhsliei wlio cieines 7*^ to c^o pci cent ol his leve 
line fioin .idveilism^ loi uanlmt; to jiioUcl that icNcnue-' 

Data ol the .itknow lecigemtiit ol uiom>(lomi; kind liom news 
pajieimen aie not .iltou,etlKT lackmt; \e\\sp iptnncn still talk 
about wliai liappcnecl on the (UxKland ]^}(\\ sa\s /(dianah 
C.ha(ce/‘ “when it supjxntcd la kollettc m i()ij On the d <iltei 
election, the owners pmt>ed tire stall, ehschaie;mL» S5 men out ol 
onl> a lew unelerhn^s wcie lelt, and a luw ciowd in is then hioiu»ht 
m I his w.is m lesjionse to .1 widespre.id AMtlich.iw d ol ad\eitisim> 
h\ l.ui^e ( l(\(l.md stores Hut comment i i»ioujj oi join nahst^,’ 
iheic .nc ‘lew mst.mces ol direct .iilemjits’ b\ icKcrtiseis to rn 
IliKnct ji.ipcis \nothci t\pe oi aeheitiseis mlluencc is re cognized 
m Roheit Irigeisolls statement “\ou can t^c t two pa«es oi 
.id\ertisnu> il \oii pul m .i coluiim on womens 1 ishions 

Ihmnen Swallei, * the British wiitei, sui>t;ests a simple explana 
tion lor the mlitc|ueni mst.mces ol o\eit e\eicise oi acheitisers 
perwei ‘ 1 he reason is that e\ei\ editoi —\cs and iieaiN e\ei\ mem 
bei ol his staH-knows the extent to which he can cntui/e without 
i;ivim> ollense 

\s an ex.miplc,’ eoiumues Sw.iffci, “I need onh cpiote the ease 
ol lilni .idvei (ISC me nts Beloie tlie recent wai, him piodueeis advci 
used on .1 lai^e scale m Sund.iy joiiin.ils In those d.i>s criticism 
ol Hollywood s output was\ei\ restrained, e\en when unla\ouiable 
comment was punted When new spi mt shoi tai^e m.ide it impossible 
Ic^i him hims to advertise on .1 l.uj’e sc.ile, \mc 1 u m picliucs weie 
olten Slice it*d at ,md derided m the Bnlish pi ess 
Swaller vivihes Ins point bv c]uotmt> numbcit Woile 

\ ou ( mnot hope 
to l)iil)C 01 twist 
1 h.mk (»od’ the 
Biitish jouuiahst 

But seeing what 
the iiun will elo 
liiibiilKd there’s 
No occasion to 

AftcT lecitmg this little poem, Swallei said, “T do not as^iee with 
th.it, maik >ou “ 

W A Robson t»ives Biitish examples of ad\ertismi> influence 
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During World Wai 11 , a nuinhei ol national ncwspapeis lan pci 
sisteiit campaigns attacking the MinistiN oi Food. I he Ministiy 
began to buy advcitising spate on a huge stale, and the attacks dis 
appealed. The Ministi\ ol rians|)oit was (litici/ed loi the he.i\y 
toll ol road accidents caused l)> the blackout. 1 he Ministiy began 
to appeal to the public through costl\ advei tiseinents to take gieatei 
rare, and no more uas heaid ol the mattei. The Post Office was loi 
yeais an object ol newspapei deiision. E\ei\ misdeliveied lettei was 
repoited, evcrv telephone substiibei who obtained a wiong numbei 
w^as admitted to the coiiespondente columns. I hen a Postmastei 
Geneial began to spend £70,000 a \e<n in newspapei adxeitising. 
Soon alterwaids the Biitish pulilic lead ol the success that had 
crowned the effc^rts ol the Post Office to obtain none01 lodible nilis, 
oi the fascin.iting seaich at St. Mai tins le-(»iancl loi the golden 
\oicecl gii I who would on lecpiest supph the time o\ei the telephone. 
Tfiese examples can be multiplied; l)ut no enoinious nuinbei can 
he collected. 

T he idea that adveitiseis ina\ inlluence news 01 editoiial content 
is liecjuently liclictiled bv publisheis and editois. Editoi < Pub 
Itshrr occasioiialh tallies items 1 elating inst.inces ol pi ess integiity, 
such as the occasion w^hen O<ililoini«i*s licdxvood City Tiibunc 
vehemently relused its editoiial coopei.ition .is the pi ice ol a sai 
dine company’s adveitising account. 

An illustiation ol paitial lesistance to advei tising piessuies was 
piovided when the National Phvsitian’s (lommittee advei tiseci a 
contest olfering $‘^,000 in |)ii/es to newspajiei caitoonists loi “poi- 
traval ol the meaning and im[>lications ol political clisti ibutioii of 
health caie service in the United States.” Edito) Publishn char- 
acteii/ed the contest ai> “a subtle biibe” and “a thieat to independent 
thinking, objective and utibiased lepoiting and comment in news¬ 
papei s,” and lan letteis from journalists calling the contest “vicious” 
and “an insult.” The example must be ioundc‘d out, howevei, witfi 
the obseivatiejn that the contest was actually held and that seveial 
new'spapei caitcjonists leceived the prize money, and that news¬ 
papei s publishing the wanning (and losing) caitoons w^eie veiy 
probably cariying out an already estalilished policy unsympathetic 
to “pcjlitical health care.” 

In any event, w'e may reject the idea ol taking the jnolession ol 
innocence as ecjuivalent to the fact of innocence. Although conies- 
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sion may be siibst.inti.il xalidaiion oi a (haige, denial oi the accusa¬ 
tion isceitainlv not (on\incing evidence ol its invalidity. 

TJie neuspapei publishers insisience that be is fiee of the ad¬ 
vertisers domination may oi ma> noi be tine. Palpably, howexei, 
saving so does not make it so, noi do a lew instances ol piobity 
establish .i good basis loi .1 sweeping genei .ili/ation. 

Clonsti.iinc‘d to scmhIi foi alternative evidence, we may turn to 
(he logic ol the chain stoiC‘s lepiesent.itive pieviouslv ciied. Much 
ol the newsp.ijxM s levenue is deiived liom adveitising. Poi his eco 
nomic suivival, in but, the editoi tecjuiies a consideiable amount of 
adveitising lin.ige. So lai theie is no conflict with the d.it.i. It is at 
the necess.nilv implied next stc'p and theie.dtei th.it cpiestions aiise 
and the logic becomes cjuestionable. lo piotect his adveitising 
1 (‘venue, tlie publishei does what the adveitisei tells him to do. 
\\1iethei the telling is diiect and blunt or indiiect and subtle is of 
minoi consecjuence. W'hat maiteis is that the jiiiblishei is “told,” 
.md “told” he must be, because it is to the advantage ol the adveitisei 
to contiol the news lepoits and adveitiseis will not leliain fioin 
using all the powei thev h.ive. Such sell deni.d would be nonhuinan, 
an unbcliev.ible exception lo Loid Acton’s lulc that “Power tends to 
(onupt and absolute [lowei coiiujits absolutely.” In sum, the news- 
p..pei ownei will accept the industiialist’s “suggestions” because 
he could not continue to tun fiis papei ])iofitably without adver¬ 
tising: th(‘ adveitisei will make “suggestions” and insist on their 
adojition because it is uselul loi him to suppress this item 01 stress 
lh.it ie]K)H, |)iesumablv to help maint.iin the st.itus cjiio in which 
he finds his powei .and benefits. 

Iheie IS tlie logic. Is it persuasive? I he newspapei in America 
subsists piincip.dlv on inccmie lioni adveitising. Is the newsji.ijiei 
ownei then inevit.ibl> at the ineicv ol the adveitisei? 1 he newsp.ipei 
owaiei is himscll a power ltd loice. He is himsell big business .ind 
could t\picall\ allorcl to get .dong without any single advertiser 01 
group ol adveitiscrs inoie readily than the adveitisei can get along 
w ithout the new spapei. 

One could tuin the sujiposed logic around and set it on its head. 
I'o sell their goods the industrialist and the inanulacturei make 
extensive use of newspajieis. 1 he newspaper is vital to industiv as 
.1 tc)])-nc)tch medium lor inloiming and peisu.iding the potential 
buyer. In the economy ol the twentieth century, the suivival of big 
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business is contingent on use ol newspaper advertising space. Jt 
follows that editors influence to a decided extent the advertiser’s 
policies. For the editor, basing the power, will not be able to resist 
its use, Q- E. /). lliereloie, ne^\s})apei owners dominate advertisers. 
The deduction is, ol course, absurd. But it is absurd only because of 
its lailuie to see that achertisers ha\e alternatives to a newspapei 
and that advertisers have great powers ol their own to premrote their 
survival even with tire norrcooperation or hostility ol a newspaper 
or group ol newspapers, and that “newspapers” is a generic teinr 
referring to a tremendous variety ol pirblications, corrrpeting for the 
advertiser’s apprerpriations. 

1 he logical delects irr the argumeirt extended tronr the food arrd 
grocery stores represerrtative’s remark are parallel. Newspapers have 
alternatives to a single advertiser or group oi advertisers; they have 
great powers ol their own to iurthcr their well-being everr with the 
absence or errrnity ol one or nrore advertisers; moreover, “adver¬ 
tiser’’ is a categorical word relerring to a very large number arrd 
variety of competitive enterprises eagerly seeking media to irrerease 
their profits. 

In fine, just as the advertiser is necessary lor the continued exist¬ 
ence ol the press, so is the advertiser dependent on the press to sus¬ 
tain and increase his sales. 

For another type of evidence to buttress a particular arrswer to 
the cjirestion ol advertiser-newspajjer ascendancy arrd submission, 
we nray examine a rejrresetrtative analysis by Harold Laski:"' 

Tire (Icpenclciuc* ol the* newspaper press was alaiiningly re\ealecl in its 
attitude to the I iigwell bill, which souglit to control the- vicious ])ateni 
tneclicine business in the public interest. 1 he eieinent ol baud in its 
claims was overwhelming, and most ol its advertising gave ]>rorriirr<‘n<e to 
its claims. Yet because many scorc*s oi millions ol dollars were a sottree ol 
newspapcT revenue, the (Convention ol the Anrerrcari Newspaper Pulrhshers 
Association ojrposc'd the* bill with indignant lervour, arrd not orrly hedped 
to deleal it, but also compelled the President to move Mr. 'lugwell to 
another office. 

In essence, Laski’s reasoning is: The press derives much revenue 
from paterrt mediciire advertising. I’lic press attacked the proposal 
to control the patent medicine business. Iherelore, the press at¬ 
tacked the proposal because of its threat to newspaper revenue. 
Perhaps. But all that can be said with certainty is that the pi ess 
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received considerable j^aient medicine advertising income and that 
the press fought the ellort to contiol the patent medicine business. 

Those aie the known i«t(ts. It is an inleientiaJ leap to jump to the* 
(ondusion that tlie press did wltat it did because ol its iminedi.tte 
pecuniaiy intciest in tlie adveitising of patent medicines. “Xftei, 
titerelore because of," is an ancient fallacy. Wfierc an (‘\ent 1 is 
followed by another e\ent B, it may be that B is caused b\ J. What 
is deniandc^d is that we exploic the possibilits that e\ents other 
than d f^‘tve rise to B, that factors othei than interest in lush .id 
\eriising contracts produced the newspajreis' .irrtagonisrrr to t?re pro* 
posal to regulate the business c)l patent medicirres. One possibilit\ is 
that the attitude ol the rreusjr.iper to^^aid control ol the jratent 
medicine business spiings Iroirr the s.ime rnotiv.ition tlrat promjrts 
It so often to t.ike a partuul.ai attitude to^^ald an evjranded role lor 
goveinnrerrt nr other social and economic areas, Jt is, perhaps, not 
the urge to hold patcait medicine advertising, but the desire to limit 
the role ol government, an attitude that in the Unrted States and 
in (heat Britain is coirel.ited witli the economic level ol the j>ub 
lishnrg jnofession. I he case, it may be, is not ol being dominated trv 
the adveitiseis hut hv a culture, bv .i set ol mores, \ctirallv, issues 
relating to the role ol the advertiser are issues relating generally to 
tire nature ol out social structure and specifically to the financial 
set u]) of neusp.ipeis. 

I he moiiev necHied to publish and to keep on publishing news 
papers can not be provided bv the readers. Ncr dailv paper without 
advertising has vet becar succc'sslul in \merica. Where is the money 
to roinc horn? Briberv and corruption, covert or nearly overt, are 
in the very nature* ol things to be expected in some degree no matter 
what the scmices Iroin which the rrewsp.iper fin.incing may come. 
Governments may confer honors, office, iratron.ige, or other rew^ards 
tcj influence the press. Political parties urav make “tr.ides" or sell 
their sjrace in other morally unaccejrtable w.ivs. do go through the 
alternatives to adveitising is to enumerate devices that are fla¬ 
grantly defective. One has Init to consider the implic.rtions of an 
incident like Bismarck's success after iHhtr in lulling the* French into 
.1 false sense of security.^^ He gave a consider.drle jrart of their press 
subsidies so that the loench pecjrple did not know about Prussia’s 
armaments. I hen, when the moment had come, said Bismarck, 
“J had only to stop the subventions to certain French papers. I hey 
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iMimcchateh tuinccl patiiots .ind began to preach war and so helped 
nu lo biing about its outbreak ' iMeii toda\, almost all ol the iMeiidi 
press (ontiirues to be subsidi/ed In specral interests 

In the case ol .uheitisrng, the argument goes, the was to dense 
income is not to hase the “correct’ sch lo cconomic slant, not to Ink 
the boots oi the adsertrser lire was tcj gel adscitismg is to Iruild 
circulation and to stress ness swot th mess 1 hus, m an address to 
the annual consention oi Xoitli (.arolina C Ii.mrbei ol (.onmrc'Ke 
Everutises, the publisher ” ol the Wilson (N C.) ! nms, stated his 
consiction that he “would run those newspapers 1 liad ansthing to 
do svith bs exhibiting tire same passion lor news that the true nesss 
paper man always h.is, in the lull knoulc*dgc th.ii il I had the readers, 
1 would get the aclsertising and that profits would logic alls follow 
I he rcMsoning is snnjilc adsertisers are interested m making profits 
and must select those media that will ellectiseh reach the largest 
audience ol potential (ustomers. So, it mas be held, a press supported 
bv its adsertisers is, in the final analssis neeessaiils the creature, 
not ol the adser user, but ol the men .ind women ssho lni\ the nesss 
papers Without these buyers, there ssill he no uKuLition, and 
SMthout tiic ulaticjii, there will be no adsertisei In efhcl, the papei 
IS not sshat the adsertiser makes it, but sshai the re.ider makes it 
\t bottom It IS the reader, ans was, not the adsertiser, who su|) 
jjorts the newsjiaper l^ir the advertiser passes on to the (onsumer 
the cost ol the insertion But, says the aclsertising advocate, the 
prcjcess IS, never tireless, economical to the consumer 

since achcitising iiKicascs the dciiiaiid and leads to mass piodnction, 
the things oticicd in the adscttisc me nt can he sold at a lower j;ncc One 
is tempted to sa\ I here is a sort ol magie in .idstirising It makes the 
aelvcitiser and the proprietor ol the newspajrei scealthici .ind at the 
same time the newspapei copiers and the achtitised warts elaaper 

We return to the (piestion wnth whieh sse st.nied Does the ad 
vertiser s jiossible intmiidation ol the press outweigh tire advantages 
inherent in adverrising supported newspa|)eis^ W'e note, lust, that 
A feasible alternative to advertising support has not bcTii clevelopc'd 
Second, press support by advertisers is nert ecjual tei domination by 
advertisers. Jhird, in individual instances, advertisers appear to 
exert substantial influence over some newspapers. Needed, but not 
yet done, are studies in which salient characteristics of the paper. 
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advertisers, and the particular coiiinuinity are analy/ed in lehition 
lo the distribution ol press arrd advertisers’ jrowei. Prominent var i- 
ables would include the newspaper’s si/e, ai;e, peicentaj*e ol revenue 
Irorrr advertisiir,i», kinship tit»s oi the publisher, prestige ol the jraper 
in the connmirrity, alternatives to revenue born a single advertiser, 
and rrews reports dealing with advertisers and nonadverrisers. 

Inodequate personnel procedures 

'1 he calibre ol the job that the jrress can do is delimited b) the 
calibre ol its jrersonnel. Whether rrevvspajrermen are adecpiatelv re 
(luitecl, trained, and (ornjrensated are local matters iir determining 
newspaper perlorimince. I hat the historv ol the press is spangled 
with the nanrc*s ol great reporters, editors, arrd jmblishers Iras been 
no bar to reclining criticism ol press personnel operations. 

No small exagger.itron, H. 1 .. Mencken’s commemt about tire way 
editoritil writers are recruited is a striking char.uteri/ation ol one 
brand ol press ine])titude. lire people who write editori^ils, says 
Menu ken,'' come “Irorn rejrorters who have trouble with their legs, 
born desk inerr who c.in’t sjrell and bom liter.n\ men who are con- 
cernc'd onlv with in.tnners.” 

W'liting rather more seclateh iir 1921^, Waller Ij‘[)pmairn pointed 
out: 

R([)<>rimg which theoic'tic.illv constiliilcs tlu loundation ol the* whole 
institution, is the nurst pooilv paid blanch, ol newspapei work, and is the 
least legaided. by and laige. al>le men go into n onlv hv necessity or loi 
expelleiice, and with the delnnte intention ol heiiig gradn.ited as soon as 
possible. I he rewards in jouinalisni go to speci.dtv work, lo signc^d cor 
lespondence which has editorial cjualitv, to excHiitives, and to men with a 
kn.ick and llavor ol their own.... 

Perennial attack has been leveled at the traditional wa) ol risirrg 
to become a newspaperman by begirriring .11 menial jobs in .1 news 
jr.aper ofhee. Jouiiralisrn is a jnolessiorr, it is said, and considerable 
trairrirrg should be a prc'iecjuisite lor entrance into the held. News 
papers should not wait ])assi\el\, as thev lvj)icall\ do, lor bright arrd 
personable youngsters to ajrpiv lor jobs. 1 he jiaper, in the lashiorr of 
large-scale industry, should itsell scout around, p.iituularlv in the 
journalism schools arrd the colleges, to identilx and recruit likely 
young taleirt. 

Frec|uerrtly, rejoinder to this line ol thinking is that the recogni/ed 
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prolcssion like medicine, law, and teaching recpiire determinate 
cjiialifications ol a kind that can be taught in the classroom. It is 
contended that jouinalism, on the conttarv, is best learned in a 
newspaper office, louinalism or othei education is no destio\er of 
ability to be a good newspaperman. But the alternati\es to siuh 
schooling aie manv. A supetior reporter oi editor (ould well be the 
person who haj)pens to have a llaii loi simple, chamatic wiiting, 
an insatiable ciniositv about public affairs, an incisivT and balanced 
way ol thinking, d good “leel” lot peojde and human pioblems, 
and a lot of moral and intellectual coinage and honestv. This is a 
long list ol desirable jouinalislic traits and thev are not peiuliai 
to educated people. 

Journalism schools have, in fact, had to meet attacks liom op- 
j)osite diiections-the pioponents ol “lealism” and the advocates ol 
broad, liberal aits tiaining. 1 he journalism school has been beset 
with the dilemimi ol avoiding a too th(‘oietical piepatation and 
steering clear oi undue sj)eci«di/ccl technical education. In pi.iclice, 
jouinalism schools have tended to offer a wide v.uietv oi classioom 
ionises, sometimes at the giaduatc level onlv. in diflerent asjiects ol 
newspapei opeiations, to supjdement these with field woik involving 
making surveys and actual cm-the-job perloimance, and to emphasize 
a cultutal-social science educational base, labelal aits schools and 
schools of commeice, which constitute anothei method ol pie})ara- 
lion lor newspafier work, aie increasing!) offering one or moie 
courses in practical and theoretical jouinalism. 

Speaking ol promotion and a.ssignnient jiolicies in new'spapers, 
lather than selection jnoccduies, Helen Kiikpatrick/’’ foreign serv¬ 
ice writei, leleried to the neccssit) lor special tiaining. Piolessional 
standards, she s<ivs, should lie established to pi event police repoiteis 
from moving into such an aiea as foreign coilespondeiue without 
an apprenticeship. I he “inflammable situations in the world to¬ 
day,” she states, make such an arrangement paiticulaily dc^sirable. 
It would seem that the logic making lor the conclusion that foreign 
affairs lepoiting needs special cjualifications is not less applicable to 
othei areas, such as labor and politics. 

Closely related to jne-emtry education and selection pioblems in 
the press is the point that working newspaper men should have 
svstematic opportunity to mature professionally in their jobs. The 
imperative need is to give the reporter and the editor, perhaps even 
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the j)iiblisheT, <i cliance to “go to school.” Sevcial ini]:)oi tant (oiiti il)u- 
tions to this end have been made. Jiu hided arc the S»,()()o a-\eai 
Nieinaii lellowsliips at llaiv.nd ljni\eisit\, which gi\e annu.dlv to 
15 woiking jouinalists lime to st.nul ofl liom tlicii jobs and to 
think .iboijt and dismiss tlieii pioblems in and out ol the ciassioonn 
the tlnc^e .S;,, 000 a seat Reid lellowshijis ofleied to expiaieiKed 
neA\sjiapennen lot study in South Ameiica. kuiope. ot lla* lai 
L.ist; the annual Piess Institute at Cajlumlna l'ni\eisii\; and 
institutes, meetings, and other exents sponsoied 1)\ othei colleges 
and hx professional and other gioups, such as the Ameiitan Nex\> 
paper (.uild and piolessional societies oi nexxsj^apei men. In no 
olhc‘1 founti> aie onthejoi) jouinalisls gixen as much and as 
systematic opportunity loi educational dexelcjpmcnt hexoiul the 
“Ihtixeisity of Life” ol the nexxspaper job itself. I he press has !ioi 
yet est.ibiishc'd the sabbatical leaxe piactice of the colleges, but such 
a goal ma> not be allogethei Utopian. 

Effectixe leciidling and tiaining piocedines must be matched bx 
attiactixe compensation lexels. Illustratixe iej)oits on lates ol p.ix 
taken at 1 andom iiom Kditoi J Puhlnhci aie. '/'he Xcw Yoik Tntirs 
minnmu;) foi lepoitets is %iio a xxeek; S92.S() is the minimum loi 
San lUego Vtnon-'l'uhunr editorial and aclxei rising dep.iitmc iiL 
enifiloyees xvith fixe yeais’ expeiience. 1 hese figines gixe *aldcd 
jioint to the cuiient lelcvance ol Lippmann’s statement. Re])oUeiv 
<ue not e\ti ,101 clinai ily loxv-paid, but lemuneiation in othei xMiting 
fields and in executiye ])osts is much gie.itei. I’ndeistand.dilx. the 
oidinaiy leportei, the most Aital compc:)neni ol the nex\’spa])ei, x\ill 
(ustomaiily be eager to branch out to something else ])axing moie 
money. 

1 he adxent ol the Ameiic.ui Nexxspapei (uiild has gixen 1 isc to 
wicles|)iead collective bargaining j)iacli(es in the Ameiican pi css. 
Pointed up, in consecjuence, has Ireen the need lor utili/ing modern 
technical peisonnel j)ic)cccluies. Beloie the p.ipei .md the emploxee 
group can agree on Irow much Jones or Smith should be paid, the 
nature of the job done bx each and the cjualitx xmiIi which ilie job 
is clone must be knoxxn. Scatieic'd tlnougli numeious issues oi Et/z/o; 

l^ubhshc) are releiences to the use in indixidual nexvspapeis ol 
job classification studies and elaboiate regulaii/ed dexices loi exalu 
ating ernplcryc'e effic iency. Application of such peisonnel instiumenis 
is in thorough accoid with piogiessixe peisonnel usages. 
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On the whole, it would seem tliat the total peisonnel piaclice 
pic tine is lar Ironi black. What is especially hopelul is that the 
])etsound pioblenis ol the piess aie so wideh discussed and explored 
b\ the piess itselL 

PUBLIC APPRAISAL OF THE PRESS 

Iin|>licit in an\ consideiation ot the lole, 1 unctions, and eflec ts of 
the piess aie assumptions concei ning the ^itiiiucles th.it the Amei ic an 
people hold tow.ncl the moie than r,| million p.ipeis thev bin d.iilv. 
1 he r,| million hi»uie has, itsell. sometimes been t.iken .is an index 
of the confidence that people h.i\e in what thev lead. \et such 
diam.itic data as the deviation between tv pic.d piess opinion and 
the voting behavioi ol thegeneial popul.ition suggest the possibility 
that people m.iv buv a jiapei without cjuile believing all oi much 
that thev re.id in it. 

Ihev m.iv pm chase i)apeis to be enteilained bv special le.ituies, 
because it is .i soci.dlv ap|)roved act, because the) aie excited bv a 
paiticulai event, to obtain mioimation .ibout the outcome ol spoits 
events, oi loi othei le.isoiis. 1 he continuing lise in newspapei c it 
culation is in pai t accounted loi bv incleasing liteiacv, glowing 
population, and clecie.ising woiking boms. Plainlv, laige and mount- 
mg ciiculation is a leeble base loi the inieience th.it the le.idei has 
substantial intellectual lespect loi tbe pie.ss. 

Just wdiat is the judgment ol the man in the stK*et on the papeis 
available to him? Onlv liactional cl.it.i aie av.iilable to luinish a 
paitial .mswei to the cjuestion. 

A newspapei might well be pioud ol such .in expeiience as th.ii ol 
The New Yoik Tunes when i.iclio stations blaied the news ol the 
Iruinan victoiv in JCf|H. Moie than 25,000 telephone c.ills weie 
received by The Tftnes betwc*en cj a.m. and fi I’.vi. on the clay alter 
the election to veiil) the repcjrts that Jiunian had won. Here is .1 
vivid case ol widespread palpable reliance on a newspapei, but this 
is The Sew York Tunes, not all newspapeis by any means. 

Illustrative ol nationwide data aie the responses to the National 
Opinion Reseaich Center cjuestion: “Do you think the news- 
jjajjers you read generally make Russia look bettei or woise than she 
really is?” Reporting its findings on November ‘^o, NORC> 

tabulated the.se results: 
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What IS striking .ihout this table is that not onh ncwspapcis, hut 
also othti social institutions, except loc.il i»o\ci ninent, enieii’C with 
appioh.ition h\ the i»ie.ii ni<i)oiit\ of the lespondenis 1 heie are 
some (lilfeKMues ainoin* tire pcicent.i«»es, hut the\ appe.u to he 
itl.iti\cl\ ininoi More people have opinions .drout the jiei lorniance 
ot new’spajreis .uid i.idio th.m .d)out the other institutions con 
sidcied. With the excejrtion of loc.d i»o\( 1 ninent, newsjjapeis ha\e 
the lowest incidence of “excellent * iatint»s, hut lhe\ h.i\c the L»ie.itesi 
concenti.ition of ratings of “good ' 1 aking the “excellent’ and 

‘good’’ ratings togeihei rn .1 sufrstanti.d apj^ioxaJ categoi\, the 
schools ha\e ()ii per cent, newspapers (>8 pt‘r cent, radio 8i» per cent, 
local gov eminent jr, pen cent, and chinch 7(1 per cent Pojnilai 
appiaisal ol the newsjrapeis’ job peifoirnance falls at the median of 
the five institutions consideied here 

Another cjuestion " v\as conce 1 ned with “laiiness’ 
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I’d like to ask vou how lair you think radio stations, newspapers and 
magazines generally aie. For evaniple, do ^oll think radio stations aie 
generally lair in giving both sides ol an argument? How about newspapeis 
in geneial? Magazines? (Answers in pei cent): 



Radio 




Stations 

XnrslHijxos 

Mngazntrs 

Ye-H 

Si 


Vy 

No 

K 

49 

22 

No opinion 

11 

1(M)% — 224!) 

12 

.S.5 


Coiiiinenting on tiiis ta[)Ie, I.a/arsleld and Field indicate that die 
figures should not be used lor invidious conipaiisons. 

Newspapers, alter all. in the American tradition, are entitled to eciitorial 
opinion and thev do not claim to present both sides of every argument. 
In magazines, the straight editorial content is small and many people 
might not even be aware that magazine's have editorial jiages or echtoiial 
poluit's. I'heieh/ie, in legard to the other two media, additional cjueslions 
might liave to be asked to put the comparison on a sound looting. I h(' 
present ejuestion just goes to show that barring more amdvtital evidence 
to tlie contiarv, the piiblii has an impression that both sides of an argu¬ 
ment are usually presented lairlv on the aii. 

I he La/aisfeld-Field comnientai v exphiins part ol the reason lor the 
jiidgnients given Iry the respondents. I'lie data, however, iiiiisi he 
used lor coniparisons—jrerhaps invidious—il they have any nieaning 
at all. Just what they do mean is not easy to sav. Almost hall the 
people believe newspapeis are not generally lair in giving both 
sides (j1 an argument in comparison witli die meie eight per cent 
who think that radio stations are geneiallv not fail. Does this me.tii 
ihai people think newspaper news is biased? Or that ediloiials giv<' 
but one side ol a dispute? Or that newspapers do not point np issues 
in terms ol an aigumcnt as the radio liecjuently does, so that the 
(juestion is without meaning in its application to newspapers? T he 
sizable opinionless percentage of lor magazines signific's, one 
supposes, that the interviewees are awar e of being coni used or 
uninformed. But tire opinionless percentage lor both radio and 
newspapers is about the same, being ii and 12 j)er cent respectively. 

The total impression yielded by the percentages appears to be 
generally in the direction of indicating no small amount of public: 
distrust ol and dissatislaction with newspapers. The inference is 
strengthened wTcn the data are taken together wdth the NORC^ 
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j)iL\louslv, cUicl such .i study as the loiturie 

sui\(\ uInc h asked 


111 \()U1 (\JH1KIKC do IKUspipCl llC kIIiIRS llSll iIIn i»l\( NOLI 

P( 7 ((771 

\ii i((mil( i(l(. I ()l uhil It ilh lii])]HTHd I 

()i 1 iinslt itit.i of whit i< ill\ in])]uti((l 2 () } 

fhi dilitd oi (loll I ki)(»\\ 1 I ", 


Do >oii Ittl that tlu iitws sloi\ itstll — 

Is almost alu ns attuialt is to tlu facts 
Is iisiiilh ih\4i\s Ktuiatt is to tlu facts 
Is noi i((inii( Ml in in\ insiintts 
On ihfit (f OI don t know 


}*( 7 (( 771 

^ 

1 ) > 

-1 7 

(If) 


I he loituJK (oiiiinciit on the sui\(\ is tint it uould he difficult 
lot .1 IK usji.ijici ]))oiiioiioii in unt»(! lo ho.ist with a sl()[>.in lik( 
Nc.iiK llnct out ol fi\( newspajK! u.idcis find th.it oui lu.ullines 
K 11 w h u h.i|)|H ntd 

I In St aic o\t 1 all d.U 1 not dt s( ii|>ti\c ol .dl p.ipci s oi loialilits 
\j)|iio\.d indexes ol jiaptis will vai\ as in tin stud\ ^ ol a j",,(><)() 
7", 01)0 c n f ul.ition Midweslcin daih whith toniludtd Mid(it>s 
ntwspajxi has iiioic sujipoit loc.ilK th.m ii(wsj) 1 |kis in the national 
polls \cwspapei txeciUnes should he wn\ ol .ij)pl\int> n.ition d 
sui\t\s to .1 local puhlishini; situ ition 

It is ol nitc i ( St to lo(jk at Ih itisli d it i on e \ i hi it ion ol the pi e ss 
h\ the i^ential pu])h( I he Hiitish Instiiute oi Ihihlit Opinion 
lound in ippithat ^() pc i cent ol ie‘sponde nts had spe t ifit complaints 
,n;ainst the Ihitish j)icss 

\nothei ({ucstion diieclcd at asccil.mnno wluihei people had 
.in\ (oinpl.nnts against the BBC ehcitecl ]} pei cent coin})hiinini>, 
a lewiilt that implies no i»uat piessiadio chlleienct in puhhi 
estimation 

\nothei BII*() cjuestion/* asked in Septemhei icijl) was Do non 
think that the daily newsjiapei >ou usualK lead is Ian oi uni.ui 
in lepoitini^ the followint»; news (answeis in pei cent) 
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Evidently, theie is no gieat difteience, in the judi^inent oi the 
British publu, in the extent to which tlie press in England is lair 
or unfair in its ticalment of one topic as against another fairness 
or unfairness is taken as pervasne, either expluith so oi htt.nisc 
tlie oidinaiy citi/cn is not able to make the distinctions calked loi 
in the questicm B\ and large, somewhere aiound half ol the British 
public believes the piess is iinfan oi doesn’t know and selects an 
option other than ‘ lair 

An over all caution must be held in mind, in lelcicncc to both the 
British and Ameiican statistics indicating subst.mtial suspicion ol 
newspapeis 1 he judgments elicited aie based on (juestions |)hi ised 
in general terms so that man> lespondents ait possibl) evaluating 
not the papers thev re<id themselves but the othei jiapeis the nnu 
cinate, misleading, and woise part ol the jiiess, which thev know 
enough not to exjiose themselves to 


NEWSPAPER READERSHIP RESEARCH 

The iinpoitaiice ol leadership rese nch in the .inalvsis ol jiublic 
opinion lies in the lad that tlie nev\spaper s effects on icadeis aie 
nccessarih lelated to the items v\hich aic piescntcd, lead, .inci 
imdei stood 

1 ditor Puhlislin noting th.it it had leccived a cjiieiv Irom .i 
laige rneuojiolitan newspajicr ibout hov\ manv and v\hich news 
jiapcrs weic conducting newspaper studies, .insvveud. ‘pi.icticallv 
none, ceitanil) not enough ’ 

Newspaper lesearch h is been astonishingl) limited, little has been 
done beyond ascei taming the tvpes ol content that seem to attract 
the re.idci, and analy/ing the leadabiht) ol nev\sj)apei wnting 
There fiave been vti> lew investigations designed to find out what 
kind ol person le.ids whit kind ol item with what leaction lew 
studies correlating the organization and presentation ol newsjraper 
subject matter with impact on the reader, lew analvses lel.itmg the 
newspaper, as one aspect of the reader s environment, to the other 
Items constituting his milieu (amteril environment leadei studies 
aie needed \linost totally .ibsent have bc^en ovvnei (iiviioninent 
content studies, sucli as investigatums ielating the (haraclcMistics ol 
the newspapei |;ropiictoi, the wa\ in which the jiaper is organized 
and administeied, the nature ol the community in which it is 
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published, and the other coniinunic.itions available, to the attributes 
oi the newspaper 

PHolts to meet the leseauh needs aie exemplified by the illot 
merit horn the Office oJ Nav.d Research of a 1>2o,ooo hind to the 
Unnersity of Minnesota “to chtciminc the factois pioducing difki 
ences in readership and hsteneiship h.dms amon^ population gioiips 
at \aiious socioeconomic levels [inrhiding] intensive study of 
indiVKlnal kmc nous to vanous tvpes ol newspajiei stones, pictmes 
radio j>ios>iams, mai;a/ine n tides, etc ” Raljih O N.rf/i^ei, director 
ol the llrnversitv’s school of |oinnalism research division, ccommented 
that, “lo date, the research in this field has barely uncovered the 
probh*ms which are ofiered the investi^.itoi 

Here, we shall describe biiefh some oi the readeishi]r studies 
intended to check on (i) Relative attention attracting jrow^er of 
various c<ncgones of items, (2) Re<idabihi\ of newspaper lejrorts. 
Depth oi nevNspajiei reading 

No cjuantitative analvsis of categories of newspapei items is, of 
couise, complete 1 > desciijitive oi leadeis’ interests Within any 
general class oi newspapei subject matter theie vmU evidently be 
considerable diHeiences in die content and handling oi p.nticulai 
stories 1 hat is, wlicthei the newsstoiv be jreisonal, simjde, dramatic, 
obviousl) imjrortant, will inevitably affect editoilal j^iesentation and 
leadeiship gieatly, so that obtaincxl rcadeiship pcicentages aie, in 
1 sense, avciages oi heter ogc*neous constituents ol c kissilic .itions oi 
newsjrapei items that seem to be, but aie not, homogeneous Not 
that the averages are thereloie vMthout signilicaiue 1 he constituents 
obviously have gie«itei than /eio hoinogeneit) But the fact that the 
extent ol homogeneitv is unknown gives iu//iness to the meaning of 
readership computations. 

What newspapei items does the leadei see 01 leacP \ cc^ntinuing 
studv ol newspapei reading is conducted by the Aclveiusing Reseaich 
houndation, an oigani/atioii s|ioiisoied jointly by the Vssociation of 
National Advertiseis and the \inencan \ssociation ol \dveiusing 
Vgencics Studies aie caiiied on bv the houndation thiough an 
adnnnistialive committee that includes advcitising, agenev, and 
news|)aper executives 

I he lecognition method ol intciviewing is used in the >ounda* 
tion surveys As set Joith in one ol its leiioits,"'* the foundation’s 
technicjue is 
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All inteiviews aic condiutecl on the da) follow])iihlication so that 
the lespondent has adequate time to lead the issue. In the aitu.il piocedurc 
the interviewer places heioie the respondent a liesli. iinnunked <npy oi the 
newspapei and recpiests him to go thiough the papei, page 1)) page, and 
point out those items, leatures, and depaitinents which lie has seen oi lead. 
The w’oiker then maiks v\iih a ciavon eacfi le.iture lecogni/ed by the 
respondent, tach sepaiate item, including ad\eTiisements. that the peison 
has actuallv seen or lead is maiked The inteixiewei is tiainc'd to mark 
onl> the items the respondent lepoits that he has seen oi lead, and to 
leliain from m.nking those items which aie meielv “usu*ilh lead,’' “liked” 
oi “going to read ” 

Field woikeis aie instiucted to use onlv two c|utstions in tlieii intci 
viewing The hist. “Hid vou happen to see or read anvthing on this p.ige*"” 
and the second “Did vou Iiappcm to sc‘e oi lead anv ol the adviiiisc 
ments on tins page-” Vs thi emphasis is jilaced ecjuallv on the cditoii.il 
and advertising content of tin* newspapei. then is no tencic ruv to stress oi 
direct the attention ol the lespondent to anv p.iiticiilai item oi tvpc ol 
content. 

It is uselul, hefoie coiisideiing the lesults ol the continuing stiiclv, 
to examine the intei viewing piocecluie. (At this jioint, beloie lead 
ing liiithei, the leadei shonid attempt to figine out loi liimsell 
what seem to be the weaknesses and stiengths oi the intei view mg 
approach used bv the Foundation) 

rhe stiength ol the approach is consideiable in vieldmg data loi 
individual newspapeis which mav uselullv be cumulated and studied 
foi leadership tiends and lelationships. A fan index ol the actual 
leadership situation has been est.ihlished. 1 he method ie|)tesents a 
great lesearch advance fiom the technicjiie ol simpl) giving leaders a 
general cjueslionnaiie to fill out Several possible difficulties, how 
ever, aie appaient* (i) Iheie is a distance between “sc^n” and 
‘read.'' I'hough “rneie headline noteis aie not lecoided,” to place* 
what is casually looked at in the same category with what is 
meticulously scrutini/ed would seem to )ield a measure whose mean 
ing is cjuite ambiguous, (2) The prestige factor is not controlled. 
It is well known that people are prone to say that they have read 
what they believe lifts then status and sheds luster on theii attain¬ 
ments. It seems probable that reading of sucfi matter as editorial 
items is overestimated, while the reading ol sex stories is under 
rated; (3) Some indeteimiirate anicjiint ol corilusiori is bound to be 
present. 'Fhus, in an example of inaga/ine research cited by (loi- 
neliLis Du Bois,‘*' of Life, lour persons out of 100 say they Irave seen 
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something in an issue ol a paiticiilar magazine that lias not yet 
been ciiciliated. The extent ol leaclei lonlusion emountered in 
(onciete cases will, ol coinse, \aiy, hut what is o\eiwhelmingly 
likely to he tine is that some ])eople will lie mistaken ^\hen they say 
the) ha\e oi have not seen oi lead a paiticulai item: (]) Intelviewee 
fatigue, possihlv somatic in pait, more piohahlv ])svchologi(al, is 
likel) to occiu. It is a lengthy piocess to scan each page oi a news 
pajiei and the inletpretei ol the imeiview lesults may well wondei 
about the tiecpiencv with which intei\ iewees answei as thev do lot 
the put pose ol teiminating the inteiview' cjuicklv, rathet than com 
mimic .ite a thought out leplv, (r^) Isolating the cjuestion on advet- 
usemcMits ma\ dil.ue the peicentages ol allnm.itne lejtlies to tlu‘ 
mtet\iev\ers cjuestion on adveitising. 1 he* cinph.isis ma\ not he 
on editon\il and adveitising content. I he lust (|uc‘stion 
lelatc's to “anvlhing,” a luhiic th.it logicall\ includes acheitising. 
lo sep.nate adveitising mav tend to locus the attention ol the 
lespondent on that tv])e ol subject niattei. 

I hough the total lesult.mt ol these live dilluulties v\ould make 
ijuc'stlon.ihle the mcMniiig ol nhsolufc peicentages, the possibility 
ol intei piet itig lelations secans uninipaiied. “M.iMinuni value will be 
obtained liom the' Clontinuing Siudv ol Newspapei Rc.iding,” sa\s 
the* \dveitising RescMich Fcxleialion loieAsoid to its individual 
publications, wheat the lepoits “ate studied loi tieiids and piin- 
ciples.” 1 he findings ol i;^8 siudic*s jieiloimed up to \piii, ic)")!) 
follow. Mguies aie mcalian peiceiii.iges ol adult leadeis vsho have 
stopped to lead anvthing oi the categoiv designated.'*‘ 
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It is leasonable to assume piovisionally that the direction and 
magnitude oi the pioceduial weaknesses considered are loughly 
siniilai ioi men and women. Sex diflerences run about as expected, 
the men being palpably moie att?acted to editoiials, financial news 
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and sports, while the women indicate greater preferences for radio 
and society news. Men and women show about the same readership 
of newspaper comics. 

Lazarsfeldsummarizes additional data: 

The graphical contents—pictures, comic strips, editorial cartoons, oddities 
cartoons (e.g., “Believe It or Not”)—are the best read parts of the paper 
by both men and w^omen. The only exception is tliat large dej)aitnu‘nt More 
advertisements attract greater reader interest among women than one or 
two types of graphical representation. Nine of ten men and women read 
picture pages; about seven of ten men and women read the most popidar 
comic and the editorial cartoon. The oddities cartoon is read by abf>iif 
seven of ten men and six of ten women. 

News definitely ranks below graphical content in reader interest. I wo 
of three men and fewer than six of ten women read the leading news 
story. 1 wo-thirds of the women read the main department store advertise 
ments, as compared with about half of the women who read the ()est-read 
news story. 

Sports news ranks below general news in men’s interest. Nearly omr hall 
of tlie men read the leading sports story, the local sports (olumn, and tlie 
baseball summary (in season). The weather prediction ranks slightly below 
sports in men’s interest. Next are the aiinisemcnt advertisements and the 
radio log. Next the leading (olnninist and the editorials. 

The interest of women in armisenient advcrtiseinems and obituaries is 
almost as great as their interest in the leading Iront page news story (about 
55 per cent for the latter). About half ol the women read tlu: weather j)re 
diction and a wfjman’s feature, such as the Dorothy l)ix column of advice 
to the lovelorn. Recipes, health advice, fashion liirii s, and some or her 
forms of practical guidance are alinosi ec|ually f)c)pular features among 
women. Nearly oiic-half ol the women read the radio log. About two ol 
five women read (he leading society story. .About one of five admits reading 
the average serial storv, despite the lact that newspaper fidion is gene rally 
poorer than that appearing in tlie popular maga/ities. 

.Neither men or women are greatly interested in comment and interpreta 
lion. FewxT than two men in live and only one woman in five read atiy 
editorial. 'Fhe leading colutnnist in each paper is read by a])out om* third 
of both men and women. The influence ol editorials, however, is more 
extensive than the mere reading audience, because people with pr(‘stige 
w'ho read editorials pass their arguments along through face-to-face contacts 
with nonreader.s. 

Ralph O. Naiziger'*-^ has jeported data ba.sed on an intensive 
readership study of six consecutive days’ issues in February 19.14 ol 
a Minneapolis morning newspaper. Too varied to permit of full 
treatment here, his results include the following; 
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1. Effect of position. Front page items were observed more often 
than those on inside pages; upper front page items nioie frequently 
than those on the lower poition. Naf/iger comments that the judg¬ 
ment e\ei<ised by editors could (ontiibute to these difieiences. 

2. hlfect oj Jengtii. Longer articles were mote likeh to be 
observed than shorter items but short news atrd feature articles 
were more apt to be read entirely il they were read at all, 

Efjcit of (ontent. Illustrations were seen by a larger proportion 
of the ies|)orrclents than wc^re news or feature items, captions, and 
editorials. Editorials averaged Jrighei in Head any arrd also Read all 
percerrtages tharr either le.iture or rrews articles. 

Bv (oirient categories, illustraticjns and captions seeir or observed 
were distr ibuted .rs follcms. 


( <>/ Pk tints and (.aptious Pt i (ent 

Accidents, Tiatuial disastois. and tiics 4s 1 

( I lines and vue 17.0 

( omus and caitoons jo.o 

S(HUt\. faniiU <in<l indiMdn.ils 

M.ips 34 o 

Alls, liteiaUne, and leisuie tune actnities 330 

Wai 1 eland a(U\il> 330 

) diuation, scieiue, and iiuenlion 1*77 

(.oxeinnienl and political actniu i»o H 

Spoils 10 3 

Noniicws picUnes and (af)tions 18 1 

\!isiellan< <Mis inateiial 17.1) 


4. Headline display. Emotional content 01 hurnarr inter(*st asjrects 
of an article were a more important influence in attracting reader 
interest than the si/e of the headline. 

In a studv ernjrhasi/ing depth anal)sis by Wilbur Scliramm,^^ 
director of tire Uiriversity of Illinois Institute of Communications 
Rc^search, the purpose was to discoser how far people read irr 
ncwspapei items and to measure the effects of factors related to the 
continuance of readershi}). Six huirdred respondents were cli\icled 
into three matched samples of 200 interviews each for a weekly 
j>aper of a little less th.iir "^,000 circulaticm, a daily c:)l a little less 
than 10.000 c ireulatioir, and a large city daily with a circulation of 
o\er ‘^00,000. lo (heck the findings, 450 additional inteivieWvS were 
(onducted witli results that correlated higli with the outcome oi tlie 
fust (ioc) interviews. 

Using, irr general, tire interviewing method of the Advertising 
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Research Foundation, Schrannn asked a iollow up (jiiestion oi those 
who said the\ had iCiid a (eitain stoi\ ‘How iai did you le.uh’ 
lo deciease ‘piesti^e .itisweis «ind hluOint;, leadeis wcie checkeil 
‘wall a IncndK question .diout eontent lo he home in mind is 
Schianuns own (a\tat that the (onelusions ol this stiuh in.i\ he 
moddied h\ additional data and nia\ not lie ajipliealile lo p«ipe)s 
olhei than tliosr studied Results induate that the smallei the p.iper 
and the less its Iit(|iunc\ up to emee a week ilie inoie likeh it is to 
hold ic.ideis thioiighout a ston I he longei the stoiv, the smallei is 
the piopoition iCtid and the iastei aie itadeis lost On the axeiage, 
news stones lost leadeis lapidh in the Inst lew paiagiaphs some 
ten pei cent dioj) out h^ the end ol the second paiagi.ijih 

Thus lai, we ha\e eonsidcrcd d.ita eoneeined witli the attiatlion 
of \anous kiiiels ol newspapti inateiials Inleieiucs legaieling ellcets 
em the hasis ol what persons ma\ leael eannot legitnn.ite 1\ he imiele 
Witness the studies joinnalism piolessoi I)a\id M White ol 

the PiO)ia Stay and the Ptoiui Jouinal whcic it was loiind th it 
jieisons intei viewed had about one eoluininst whom the \ le id cveiv 
da\ and about two whom thcv Kiel lietpientlv M inv ic ul the 
cejlumnists to elisagiee with them Westhiook Peglei was an inteicst 
mg example ol the initmt pioeess Rcael h\ j7() ol the i.op Pi(»i(i 
fouynal leadeis inteiMcwed, he was lead ‘alw.ivs h\ ajj and 
“oecasionalh hv iij Oi the ‘alwavs rcaelcis, onh about (o })Ci 
cent agieed with Peglei In the case ol the oec«isionil ic lelcis, the 
peicent<ige ‘agiecing slumps to 21 IieHjuentlv, the lesults indie.ite, 
‘the leadei is constiucting an uk'ologieal stiaw man with whom he 
debates 01 on the lowei level, a stniw man tf> b< the leeipient ol Ins 
(uises 

Wdiat is the pulling stiength e>f the newsjjajier as .1 whole'' Peoj)Ie 
average about 20 minutes in leading then elailv newspapei, ace end 
ing to one authont),' but divtisc Iindmgs have been icj)oilt^d, 
another stud)/'" foi insl«m(e, she>wing |i ^ minutes spent in leaeling 
newspapeis m Peona Ihcse figuies shoulel be taken as 'eeilings”, 
some exaggcr.ition by icspeindcnts ejuite (eit.iinly oeeins in a “pies 
tige“ situation like this 

Evidently, l)eloie the newspapei can hope to make an) j)lann(‘d 
impression on the potenti.il readei, at least two factois must be 
present One is that the leader's attention be (aught and held 
V second is that the leader understand what he leads I his 
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sc(()iul phase ol leadeiship analysis has been attiacting rescaich 
interest. Ilhisttative of one diiection of such studies is an investiga¬ 
tion levealing that foicign news has been written for readers with 
about five yeais more education than that attained by tlie average 
Arrier ican adult. 

Str iking results were obtained at the State University of Iowa in a 
controlIcHl exj)er intent on readability and readership. A story was 
written in two versions, one with 17*5 arrd the other with syllables 
per IOC) words. An eight-page tabloid experirrrental newspajrer was 
used, page five being devoted to the test rrraterial. Position in the 
paper, headlirrcs, and photograplrs were the same lor the two stories, 
lire tcibloid was then circulated among a total ol student 

veteran families living in trailer villages, harnilies living in odd- 
numbered tiiiilcis received the* 17^^ syllable version: those* in the 
even numbered trailers were given the ii-syliable storv. Further 
check revealed the comparability of the odd and even numlrered 
trailer families. 

Within hours a suivev was taken ol the readeishij) ol the 57 
paragraphs in the stories. I he lindings were' “lor tire i7^ps\llable 
sam|)le tire mean nurnirer of paragraphs read was p^iragraphs. 

For the syllable sainjrle the mean was 2‘^.9(>9 paiagia])hs. 1 his 
wMs a gairr for the easier version ol per cent.” 

A variety ol metlrods Iiave bc‘en proposed for the measurement ol 
reaclabiliiv. I wo of the principal orres are the Lorge and the Flesch 
approaclies. In his ana 1 >sis, Forge uses as fac tors reducing readalrility, 
average* sentence length, ratio ol prepositional phrases, and ratio 
c^l dillerent “hard” words, or all words not on .r list ol 769 easy 
words assembled bv Dale. Fleschs technicjue utilizes average sen¬ 
tence length, irumbei of affixes per hundred words, and number 
ol personal references per hundred words. Alhxes include prefixes, 
suffixes, inflectional endings, and other modifications that make the 
resultant word meanings iirore abstract. Personal relerences include 
personal names, jx^rsonal pronouns, arrd a list of words denoting 
(lose personal relationships, as “wile,” “pal,” and “aunt,” 

Both methods have been widely used, the Flesth formula more 
extensively. One research iirvestigaticm that analyzed both of 
them and tried them out oir a newspajrer study indicates that the 
Flesch method is better adapted ter the measurement ol new'spaper 
material. 
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After a readability campaign by AP, using the Flesch analysis, 
leads were made shorter and simpler. Editors generally have ap< 
plauded this new approach, but some have expressed fears of 
standardization and excessive interference with the individuality 
of the writer.^*^^ 

In summary, as Nafziger^®- suggests, newspaper readership re¬ 
search has been “chiefly one-dimensional,” concerned with obvious 
and easily tabulated facts. The need is lor lar more attention to the 
interrelations among the community, the newspaper, the proprietor, 
the editor, the reader, nonpress media, and the way in which each 
variable operates and has impact on the other factors and on public 
opinion. 


METHODS OF NEWSPAPER READING 

Nobody knows just what goes on in tlie mind of the ncwspaf>er 
reader when he goes through his newsjrapei. Clearly, as the preceding 
pages show, he often rejects the judgments that the paper oilers. How 
the negative process works or why he is licc|uently impervious to 
press logic and argumentation is unknown. Perhaps he reads witlr 
a clo.sed mind. Perhaps he evaluates the paper ’s position ratiorrally 
and decides that it is uiracceptable in the light ol other inlonnation 
available to him. Nor do we know how or why he accepts newspaper 
judgments. What can be said with certaiirty, il withoirt very great 
helpfulness, is that some readers are perennially skeptical and some 
are always naive. 

Intelligent reading ol rrewspapers avoids the extienres ol believing 
all or nothing; it utilizes common sense lelined by insight irrto make¬ 
up ol news stories. A lascinating case analysis ol how to read a news¬ 
paper is furnished by Milton Mayer,ol the .American Newspaper 
Guild. Mayer takes apart a Chicago Tribune story headliired Name 
Angels of Moves to Curb Press. The subhead was: Foi^ndaiion 
Ains Hutchins (^roup. Reprinting the whole ol the original article, 
Mayer bespatters the item with rr2 lootnotes of correction and 
comment. Although the Chicago Tribune article was long, running 
to some 2000 words, the coinnientary is longer, coming to about 
8000 words. 

The Mayer method of reading is best seen by reproducing a brief 
portion of the Tribune article together with the Mayer documenta- 
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tion. Pol lowing is the first paragiaph of the story. The first footnote 
refers to ihe subhead cited above, the other three to the material in 
the beginning ol the T)lhinie news report: 

Multiinillioii dolhir, tax exempt louiidaiionswhich have given cash 
grants to (lommunists or to the pul)lication of communist propaganda 
also are financing attempts to tamper with freedom of the press'* in the 
United States. 

1 No fomulation in anv wav roiitrn)uted to the siipf)ort, financial or other, 
of lltc Cioimnission on Frecxlom of the Press. 'Fhc leporl of the Uonunission 
(A Irec and liesponsiblr Ptr.ss. Chicago: University of Chic^ago Press, 1917) states 
that "the incjiiiry was financed hv giants of .S2 <m),ooo from Time. Inc., and $15,000 
from Enc)clopac*dia Ihitaniiica, Inc. I hose business institutions, like the 
1 rihune C.ompany, ate iiuorpoiated lor piofit and operated loi jirofit. They are 
not foundations, fl he finaiuial suppoiteis of tlie Commission weie named b) 
Chairman Robert \f. Hutchins in a press release accompanying publication of 
the icport on March 27, icH^ ) 

-Sec above. 

No attempt is made to sujipoii this statement in the hod) oi the article. 

4 If "fteedom of the fircss" is definc‘cl as imlimitc'd, it is alreadv “tampcTcd 
with” by the laws of libel, misbranding, obscenity, sedition, and ticviMm. A 
cuisoi) examination of the lepori would reveal repeated denunciations of gov- 
CM iiiiicnt owneiship, conliol, 01 legulation of the pi ess as steps which "might 
cure the ills of freedom of the pie.ss, hut onlv at the risk of killing the freedom 
in the process” (p. 2). The Commission would even protect the right of news¬ 
papers il they cat eel to cxeicise it, to l)C liais, vcnalisis, and scoundrels: "Many 
a hing, venal, and scoimdrelh public expre.ssion must continue to find shcliei 
under a ‘freedom of the press’ built for wddelv different purposes, for to impair 
the legal right even when the moral right is gone may easily be a rurc worse than 
the disease.” I he Commission recommends one new law, "an altc*inati\e to the 
jirc'.sent remedy for libel” whereby the "injuic'd party might obtain a retiaction or 
a restatement of the facts by the offender or an opportunity to reply” (p. R 6 ). 
Cf. American Society of Newspaper Editors, Canons of Journalism: ‘‘A newspaper 
should not publish unoniciul charges affecting leputation or moral character, 
without opportunity given to the accused to be heard.... It is the in ivilege, as it 
is the duty, of a new.spapcr to make prompt and complete correction of its own 
serious mistakes.. ..” 

Immediately apparent is the great difficulty that the ordinary news¬ 
paper reader would have in duplicating the Mayer way of reading. 
The man on the street would need special information of a kind 
with which he probably has little or no acejuaintante. On die other 
hand, the reader needs no encyclopedic knowledge in order to dis¬ 
sect the paragraph adequately, if without the expertness of Mayer. 

Try the pattern proposed by two writers who suggest that the 
reader ask himself four questions about a news item. ‘‘Is it credible 
and in accord with the customary actions of individuals and govern- 
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merits? Does it seem to be written with any ulterior purpose? Does it 
give a one-sided and evidently biased artount? Does it [)artake of the 
character of fact or runioi?” For the readei, as he goes thiough the 
body of a newspaper article, the c]uestions of ultenoi moti\e, bias, 
and possible rumor sum up to one ovei-all problem: Do all the data 
validate the conclusion? That pioblem has a dual aspect. One is 
whether the paiticular data included in the ne^\spaper item aie 
accurate and leasonably complete. The second is whether the point 
of the newspapei aiticle is supported bv all the inloimation, given 
or not given in the aiticle, but neveitheless at the command of 
the leaclei. 

I he act of leading should be acti\e, not p.issive; the leadei should 
think about the mateiial he meets in the newsjiapei lathei than 
ineiely “soak up“ news items. I he thinking j)iocess will be helped il 
he keeps in mind: (i) I he necessity for making his reading a positive 
.iffair in which he must set out tcj chew and digest items of inteiest, 
(2) The awaieness tliat he has biases of liis own. Tnintention.illv. he 
IS likelv to leject what he piefeis not to believe and to inteipiet 
ambiguous data so that the) will accord with his picconcej^tions .nid 
piedispositions. The veiy paper he leads is apt to be a minor for the 
ideas he alieadv [lossesses; (^j) The f.ul that bias is not pecnliai to 
Iiimself. J he paper and its staff aie sub|e( t to piejndices fomj>aiabIe 
fo those of the reader, although not necessaiily to the same extent 01 
in the same direction; (]) The lecjnirement that he continuouslv 
utilize the 01 dinar) rules of logic, such as geneiali/ing onl) liom 
samples adeejuate in make-up and searching behind emotionallv 
charged words for the fact, il anv, that they represent; (r,) d'he 
desirability that he ccnrect his errors of c:irientation and expand his 
apperceptive basis for considering the content of news items. Read 
ing different and conflicting sources is a useful, but not cert.iin, 
corrective. An attitude of tentativeness and skepticism even toward 
one’s own beloved ideas is the prime requisite. Rerneinber San¬ 
tayana's definition of fanaticism: “Redoubling your efforts after you 
have forgcnteii your goal.” I he fanatically held belief may be right 
—but constant examination and re-examination of your judgments 
and their roots are vital if you are to read aright. 

'Fo be noted is that these precepts lecpiire the reader to work at 
the task of gening thiough his paper. Not that the labor involved 
must be an unpleasant experience. I he needed thought, analysis, 
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ijHid study ran give to the intelligent and skillful reader great pleas¬ 
ure as well as profit as he weighs the reliability and trustworthiness 
of news reports. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 

It is well, initially, to recall that people’s judgments, sentiments, 
and concepts are the })roclu(t ol many factors. The pi ess is hut one 
of a host ol \aiiahles, and one with multiple manifestations. 

Much ol the lecent discussion on the waxing or waning influence 
of newspapeis has taken the Roosevelt and riuman elections as 
ptool that newspa])eis aie a steiile opinion-ioiming factor.”’’ In the 
fi\e elections Itom to the Democratic candidate won in 

tlie lace ol hea\\ majoiitN j)iess support lot his Republican oppo 
nent. In liuman was suppoited by only 15.j per cent ol 

dailies whose ciiculation was but 10.0 per cent of tcjtal ncwsjiapei 
ciiculation. in 1911, the suppoit-lor-Roose\elt figiiies weie 22.0 ]>ei 
cent ol dailies and 17.7 jku cent of total circulation. Aie these data 
piool that the jicnvei ol the pi ess has all but vanished? A sizable 
disciepancN between newspapcT pieference lor candidates and 
})opulai votes in national elections is no novel phenomenon. News¬ 
papers have olten been on the losing side, and sometimes by con- 
sideiable maigins. 

.\n editoiial that ap])eared in Editor o* Publislun immediately 
alter the 19.18 election aigued against the idea that the press has 
lieconie impotent: 

If we had what might be calked a “national press" in this country the 
chaiges could be made to stick. But W’e don’t have a “national press” any 
iiioie than we have a “national elc*ciion.” New'spapers wield their editorial 
influence locally, are sold as a local mcHlium to national advertisers, just 
as vesting power is ic-gislered locally. Our President is not ek'cted by a 
national vote but by the sum total ol his vote in eacli state. Similaily, oin 
press has no unilcmn national influence but exerts whatever influence it 
has locally in an even greater gc’ogiaphical breakdown threvugh the 1700 
individual daily newspapers in more than 1400 different cities and towns. 

I'hc editoiial then comj)ares the presidential vote wdth the new^s- 
papci suj>pc)rt in the individual states and finds: 

Kxactly half of the papers jneviously recorded in both the ’Iruman 
and Thurmond columns nationally by Editor & Publisher were right ac¬ 
cording to the electoral result and almost half of the newspapers in the 
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Dewey column were right. [Moreover,] if the comparison between electoral 
result and the Editor & Publisher poll is made on the basis ol total cir- 
(Illations and not on the number of newspapers it is found the largest 
circulation totals were on the winning candidate’s side, whoever he was, 
in 27 states. 

Palmer Hoyt/”' editor and publisher of the Denver Post, not 
content with mere defense, declared, “I’he newspapers’ big job w^as 
and is to tell the news, and looking at the press as a whole, J believe 
we came through wdth flying colors. The answer to those who scoin 
us ... is to ask them . .. ‘AVell, where did you get the information?’ ” 
rhe question is evidently rhetc^rical, but the answer in fact is not 
the one Mr. Hoyt anticipates. People got their inloimation liom 
many sources, the newspaper being only one. 

Presidential elections arc dramatic, but by no means all-embracing 
evidence about the extent ol newspaper influence, f he case in 
politics is not necessarily the same as that in other opinion areas. 
Isolated cases involving press support ol the winning side can readily 
be adduced. It remains possible, of course, that victory lor a propo¬ 
sition or a candidate espoused by a given paper would have been won 
even w^ithout the paper’s assistance. G. H. Koenig,*”'' editor-manager 
of the Waukesha Freeman (Wise.), held that “the voters of Wiscon¬ 
sin, at least in one important respect, were taking good, sound 
advice from the press—advice which alone was responsible lor the 
election ol Thomas E. Fairchild, Democratic candidate lor attorney 
general.” Editor & Publisher cjuotes another instance: “Louisiana 
newspapers are responsible lor defeating nine ol .ji proposed amend¬ 
ments to the Louisiana constitution, wTathluily admits Governor 
Earl K. Long, in a statement in the New Orlearrs Times-Picayune 
of Nov. 10.” Lhe other ^^2 amendments, which were not commented 
on by the press, carried by substantial nrajoiities. 

I’hese examples ol the power ol the press can be multiplied end 
lessly. The history of new'spapers is replete with numerous in¬ 
stances: I he Hearst and Pulitzer papers were an enormous factor 

in promcjting war with Spain; Fhe Lemdon Daily Mail was a potent 
influence in bringing on the Boer War; The Times ol London is 
credited with having restrained Germany from attacking France in 
1875 by exposing the German plot; Lincoln said ol the Nast cartoons 
that “They were the best recruiting sergeants on the side of the 
Union.” 
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W. T. Stead proudly described the press power situation in 
Cheat Britain in i88(): 

1 am but a comparatively young journalist, but I have seen cabinets 
upset. Ministers driven into retiieincnt, laws rej)ealcd, great social reforms 
initiated. Bills translornied, estimates remodeled, ptogrammes modified, 
\(ts passc‘d, generals nominated, governors apjiointed, armies sent hither 
and ihithei. war proclaimed and war averted, by the agency of newspapers. 

Loid Falkland,^*- addressing the British Parliament in 1660 said: 
have been a long time talking ol the three estates.” Pointing to 
the reporters’ gallery, he added, “Yonder sits the louith estate, more 
im|)oitant than them all.” (First use of “Fourth Estate,” a phrase 
lepresenting a tribute to the importance ol the press, has also been 
ascribed to Edmund Ihiike.)’*'^ 

Occasionally slated is the opinic^in that newspapers formerly pos- 
sc'ssed great inllucnce, but that ncjw they are no longer so significant 
in shaping events and molding views. Documentation lor this 
judgment usually takers the lorm ol cjuoting isolated examples of 
loirner great potency and current lack of it. Also, it is argued that 
increasing popular education as well as the tiecjuency with which the 
press is politically “wrong” have made many people suspicious ol 
what they read in newspapers. To the.se arguments, it might be 
replied that instances ol obvious vast press importance may even at 
the present time he cited—as the abrupt constriction of jnice and 
other (orrtrols alter World War II. Increasirrg popular education, 
too, means that more jrecrple are expensing themselves to the press 
with the cminipresent possibility ol being influenced by what they 
arc able now to read in jnirrt. Alter all, comparisons of })ast and 
present to the disadvantage ol the current scene are Irequent in 
morals, sports, education, and other areas—as they are in news- 
])apers. 

Actuall), how can wt know^ how inlluential the press is? Bear in 
iirind that “inllueniiar’ is an impalpable concept covering many 
spheres ol activity and thought. When British editors and publishers 
w^erc c]uericd as to the inllucnce ol their papers arrd the ways in 
which they assessed that inllueirce, the replies were sound reasons lor 
rejecting ready generalizations.^^'* 

“We do not know,” said one. A second not only acknowledged his 
lack of inlorrnation but put forth his irrability to find out; “We 
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have never sought to deteimine the inliiieiKe of oin iiev\s})tij>ei 
nor should we know how to do so 

Some took dccnied positions Ivpjtss and liulejKluknt \tws 
papeis. Ltd thinned 1 he influtiitc ol the Puss is uiidouhK dlv 
coiisideiable Small, w.is tlu vciditt ol tht 1 ist Midland \llied 
Pi ess, I td 

Othei iKwsj)apeis weie less t ittgoiu il tmj>h isi/nii^ \ ii\int» dis 
tinclions Onasptcdu issue, s.iid ///t I(f)H()tmst when tlu Puss 
IS invitim* Its leadeis to take a dtliniit line ol ulion as loi examplt 
at a (-tnei.d 1 Uttion, its inllucnte is not \ti\ n Ntvtitheitss 
lie (unuilative (fleet ovei loni* jKiioels ol nine ol the niitudes ol 
"he Ihess is eonsiele lable Xssoei iteel Newspajitis 1 tel eiediud, \ 
ncwsjjapei e.ni sometimes (ivst*dli/e ojnnion on i (titiin tnatiti 
but it (annot pcisuade the pubhe .ii^iinst its will l)istinmiishini» 
*mom^pi|)eis the C*nlisle ( onseiv iiivc \ewspapei Co ltd st ited 
‘the influenee of the best newsjjipeis (i e ) such is flu f/nits 
Mari(Ilf stn (tiunduni (ilas^rm Ihifild (Did Sfotsituni is eonsieleT 
able In otii opinion the influenee of the popul n jiiess is 
tiansitfjiv 

1 he nitinal epiestion th it anses is How do the editois and 
pubhsheis know how influential thev nt" Ol niteiest is the hut 
that no Piiitish newsp.ijjei eiteel expeiinuntal in\estii» ition .is .i 
deviee foi aseei tainini» its powei One e|iK>ted a (j.dlup jioll tabula 
lie>ri of aiisweis to the (juestion What elo vou lelv on most in loiin 
ini* >oui opinie^n—maga/ines, newspiptis books, radio bioadiasts 
Ol some ejthei souiee^ —58 pei eent nameel luwsp.ipeis 

( rities of the poll evideme iint»hl sa\ th.ii on an amoiphous 
fiioblem like this, the poll data aie a hin ineiex of what people ean 
say without toe; mueh painful thought or what pt*ople think thev 
ought to sav One might even ejuestion whether lesponelents Know 
how they make u{) then minels 

I ypieal newspaper efieeks te; test their influenee weie, howevei of 
an order very elifFerent from poll finelings I he^y useel, in praetiee 
infe>rmation like cireulation figures, letteis to the paper, eonve^rs.i 
tiejns, pubiie responses te; eampaigns such as laising funds foi 
(harliable or other pro|ects, and the extent to whidi then materials 
were ejuoted or acted on by public or other civic groups Publislu‘rs 
had no ciiffieulty in adducing evidence for conflicting eonelusions “ 

1 he I ast Midland Allied Press, I td said, “ I his group of papeis has 
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loi two yc;ns lun Icatures levealin^ the appalling housing and health 
(onditions in iheiinal aieas ol nine (ounties. [^el| the local authori¬ 
ties, witli the t‘\(eplion ol j)aiis ol Notthainj)ionshiie, ha\e lailed 
to take ail) leniedial ineasuies.” In opjiosiiion, Bencjw’s Ne\\spaj>eis, 
I Ad. desciihed a ninnhei ol (oiiciete nistaiues in which the) had 
evened ellecti\e jnessine, including one in which the ]).ipei ex]>osed 
tlie unlounded claims ol <t bac tei iologist who claimed that he had 
a cine loi bovine lubei c ulosis. 

J he b.ises loi weighing piess iidluence consist, bv and Luge, ol 
liighlv selected and challengeable data. I bus, in h)|() when two 
vouihs weie aiiested in \labama Joi binning .1 cioss in the vaid ol 
aiiothei bov, a police chiel lem.iiked, “It looks like thev have* been 
leading the newspapeis too much latel).“ Ibis is conclusion, not 
e\ idence. 

I o deduce on the othei liand, liom evamjilcs ol piess lailuies to 
swing [people’s opinions 01 goveinment acts in a gi\c*n diiection, 
tlitit the piess has little inlluence is gioss oveisimplilic«ition. lhat a 
newsjiajiei does not win on .1 p.uticulai mattei in .1 given situation 
means onlv lhat it was not sulfuientlv poweilul within the existing 
c n c umstanc es to ac hiev e v ic toi v, not that it is leeble 01 will continue 
to lose. In lact, sa)s one wiitei: 

RatlK’i than jnovmg the vs.ming mlluciue ol the ]>iess, the* Republican 
vou*s m the jiasi live |)resKlcntial elections nnght be taken to establish the 
opposite. Weie it not loi the newspapei, public i/ing .iiicl snppoiting its 
point ol view veai in and vcmi out 111 disieg.nd ol the electomte, theic 
might not even be a Republican ]).irtv aiiv moie 

Much ol a papei’s inlluence is ol a subtle chaiactei. Newspaper¬ 
men aie consulted beloie and dining momentous undeit.ikings. 
Events and campaigns aie planiuAl .ind executed with caielul con 
sideiation to maximum, lav01 able newspapei ]nescntatic)n. Fear ol 
new’spapei attentic^n 01 the desiie to be noted by the piess un 
cjuestionably allects the behavioi ol some jieisons, although the 
numbei is unknown. Not could we know in anv systematic w<iv 
when or how an editoiial 01 column 01 news lepoit mav inlluence 
an individual or gioup in a powei position to take or halt an action. 

In its leatuies, in its news items, evenwheie the piess shows 
a lundamental value s>stem lhat accoids with the values exhibited 
by the other majoi symbols and instiuments ol oin soc ielv —c bin c h. 
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State, school, industry. So, religion is good, competition is good, 
laniily life is good, the United States is good. Some ideas, institu¬ 
tions, and piactices like communism or sexual abenations are bad. 
These loiegone conclusions aie irelated and leiterated throughout 
the paper in manilold ways—in comic stiips, advice to the lovelorn, 
editorials, photogiaphs, achei tisements—e\ervwheie. 1 hey aie the 
ideas wt learned lioin our parents, our teachers, our triends, oui 
leligious leaders, our political leaders—from those in positions ol 
dominarree and author it). In this ariav of lorccs, a notable character 
istic of the pi ess is the urrit)ing, integrating influence that it exerts 
bv its da)-alter-da\ support ol what our societv has taken to be 
prsotcil truths. Not a dramatic or even \isible influence, this giving 
to the readers ol repeated and varied assurances that their basic 
beliefs are sound and enduring represents a kind ol social cement 
that aids in eejuipping them with a common ideologs. At the same 
time, ol course, lire effect is to make the re.rclei c[uestion less the 
idreach existing social, political, and ecoiicmiic assumptions to which 
he IS habituated. 

lire specific circurnst«inces in which the press will influence 
particular readers will \ar) with the paper, the readers, the strength 
ol the aiguments relating to an issue, the n«uure ol the items in 
\ol\ed, the time, and the place, all in some combination are deter 
minants. On the basis ol the available data on projiaganda effective 
ness, we iiiav suppose that tfie newsjiaper will tend to have its 
views accej)ted and acted uj)on vshen the) conloim to the values and 
existing opinions of the individual reader; when they are purveyed 
oblicjuely, that is, when the reader, not susj)ecting the possibilit) of 
propaganda, does not have adecpiate cjppoitunity to put up his 
intellectual and emotional barriers; when they do not conflict with 
other data available to the reader; when the reader’s situation 
enables him to act favorably on the material presented to him (such 
a matter as municipal bossism, lor instance, is one where the press 
can do little because the reader can ordinarily do little); when the 
paper has opinion prestige for the icadei and its impact coheres with 
other piestiged opinion sources. 'Hiese are considerations that we 
shall examine later in the treatment ol opiniem bases and propa¬ 
ganda propositions. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE PRESS 

“I admit no faults common to all newspapers/' said Frank 
Tripp/general manager ol the Gannett Newspapers. “I believe 
that a newspaper which would, under any circumstances, change its 
stride—heiorm’ our critics say—will, ol its own actord, learn its iaults 
from the community it serves and strive to correct them.” Here are 
indicated two ol the limits lor the consideration of the question, 
“Hciw can and should the press be improved?” One is that dillerent 
papers ha\e dillerent Iaults, dillerent virtues, dillerent problems. 
1 he second limit is assumed: impiovernent must come Irorn within 
the press. 

Gonsider external comjrulsion as a nreairs lor remedying the 
newspajrers’ dchciencies. Legislation implenrented by administra 
ti\e rule and rc*gulation would be rerjuired. Ought there to be a law 
rrrarrdatiirg newspapers to be truthlul, accurate, and Iree hour sen¬ 
sationalism? \Vould there not be irt*eded a public agenev to decide 
what is truth aird wherr the harrdling ol a murder, divorce, or other 
eveirt is sensational? Would not this agency have to perssess the 
authority to line newspajreis ioi misbehavior, to haul editors into 
court, perhaps to revoke liceirses to publish? I hese rnav be extremes, 
but it is salutary to think ol a case such as that ol Am el V^erannai, 
Bucla])est cenrespoirdent lor Reuters, who was sentenced to eight 
months in prison. Coirvictiorr was on charges that \>rannai sent 
“repeatedly and deliberate!) messages which jeopaidi/ecl Hungaiv's 
internaticnral reputation and incited against the democratic order 
ol his country.” Verannai, on the other haird, clamied that he hied 
only objective nev\s reports. Exotic indeed are some ol the historical 
manilestalions ol press legislation.^Under an 182^^ Peruvian 
statute, the "authors or publishers ol printed publications cLscribed 
as obscene or repugnant to good morals shall be liable to a lure 
ecjuivalent to the value ol 1,500 copies at the selling [nice, and, it 
they ate unable to pay the amexint in cjuestion, thev shall be lecpiiied 
during a jreriod ol lour months, to inter coi})ses in the cemetei).” 
In Estonia in 1938, the law provided that heads ol news articles cor¬ 
respond to the content ol the irews items and, irr addition, such heads 
were not to include any criticism. 

Congress shall make no law\ says the American Constitution, 
“abridging the Ireedom ol speech, 01 ol the jriess-” Airy Public 
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Hurcaii lor the Promotion ol Good and Piopcr Newspapers would 
l)e unconstilulional; it would, likewise, in giving us purified papers 
(perhaps), give us a press without stamina or spirit, thoroughly 
supine, a (lealine ol its government mastei. 

See how a Public Bureau lor the Elimination ol Monopoly in the 
Press might work. Heie, alter all, is an area where we have had 
extensive e\]KMieiHe. liust-busting is a well known phiase in 
Aineiican lile and antitrust legislation, administratixely attixated, 
is something xve have seen applied in diveise business and industrial 
situations. What has been the result? Spoiadic and inconsistent, 
sometimes soil, sometimes sober, nexcr stiingent, never thoiough- 
going, elloits to halt monopolies haxe been xiewed bx some as 
umealisiic, bx oiheis as lutile, by xeix lew as successlul. “ 1 he tiuth 
is,’’ sa\s Ghalee.^'" “that x\e do not knoxv xvhat to do xvith monopolies. 
When xve are so uiueitain about the pioper policies loi business 
in general, it is mucli too soon to be sure that the Slieiinan Act is 
just what the Pi ess needs.” 

Nexertheless, in (he instance xslieie in Ameiica, goxeinment 
utili/eci tlie antitiust laws bx suing the Associated Pi ess, it eliect(*d a 
change in AP laws so tlnit mcmbeiship xvas opened to jitipeis like 
the Chuai^o Sun and the S/. Louts Slut-Ttrnrs.^-'' 1 hese papeis, 
compeiitois ol AP membeis, had pieviously been unable to obtain 
AP service. Notable is the lact that in the Al* case, live opinions weie 
liled on behalt ol eight Sujireme Ckuiit Justices, one justice taking 
no part. 

C^halee sums up tlie “lisksol haim to lieedom ol the pi ess horn 
affirmatixe legal action”: 

1. Accidental cliscourageiiient. Expedience with widespiead goxein- 
niental action in aieas otliei than tlie jjiess suggests die deal possihilitv 
that such action max produce unexpected lesults. Quite uiiantic ipatc'd, loi 
example, W'as the large-scale oigaiii/ation ol criminal gang activity alter 
the enactment ol Prohihition. 

2. Delilierate government discouragement ol press liberty. 

3. A growing habit ol government concern with communications. No 
proposal lor government action .should be judged in isolation but it must 
be interpreted in relation to otlier possible state controls over the press, 
which have not yet been suggested. 

These are potent dangers. Should the calculated ri.sk be taken 
anyway? A positive answer to this ejuestion might be yielded 
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if (i) the cmK of the piess aie siifhciently gieat to wairant the 
belief that the jiiess is suliveisixe of the demociatK piocess, (2) the 
ihieefold set of calamities (lesciilied In (Jiafee (.in he partially 
.i\oidcd or, at least, miniini/ed, (3) thcie aie no alteinatives to 
t>oveinment intervention 

How "bad" is the press? 

\fiei a twoyeai suivev, the Biitish Rov.il ( oinniission on the 
Ihess lepoited, “It is generally .ii*ieed that the Biitish press is 
inferior to none in the world” \fter studv that liegan in 19^2 and 
Listed to i()|7, \ineiua’s C.oinmission on Fieedoin of the Press 
(OIK huh d 

Pnvalt (nt<ipiis( in tlu fjdd of <omimini(atioiis h.is j>u.it aihitvciTiciits 
to its ti((ht \\h.i((\(*i Its shoittoniings the \nuni.iii pn ss is Uss venal 
and less suhservunt to political and economic ])Ussine than that of mans 
other (ountnc s I hi Ic adin^ or^ ins ot the \inenc,in pii ss h i\e .ichiiMil .i 
standard of (\c(ll<*iu< iinsurpisscd anvwhcjc in the woild 

\t the same time, the Xmeiii.in ( ommission (omluded that “the 
tieedom of the press” m Xmeru.i is in dant»ei But the ( ommission 
continued, “Preedom of expression, of which freedom of the press 
IS a part, has .ihvavs lieen in dan^ci Indeed the Commission c.ni 
(onteive no st.iie of sex le tv in which it will not he in damper ’ 

Both the British .ind Vmeiiean Commissions found manv fl.tws in 
press operations, neither r(‘Raided cuiient newsp.i]3e‘is as ide.il 01 
nearly ideal. Path made manv jnopos.ds foi better iiu» the press 
neither supported the idea of h.ivino ooveinment jdav a piominent 
positive part in adiieving an impioved ])iess 

Suppose that laws and jmhlu ,ii>en(ies (ould rid us of ‘‘had’ 
papers C.over nment fi.it could not f»uaiantee that substmite ])apeis 
would he “^ckhI” in the sense of Ireini^ vit.il, stiom*, hold, inteiestino, 
informative Neither legislative noi executive act could ccmipel the 
man in the street to huv .md it.id ”good” papers 

\s it st.inds, the press could he woise .ind it could he hettei, with 
notable examj)les of excellence, mediociitv, and inleiioiitv Its 
views do not coincide politically with those of the great in.iss of the 
people. In the ipjS election, there were eleven states vsithout a 
single pro Iiiinian p.ij>ei. “So what?” m.i) he a Ian cpiestion I he 
prime issue, it mav he argued, is not represent.itiveness hut honest 
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and uncolored presentation ot the news. Grant that many of the 
political stories were twisted and devious. But ^rant also that many 
were not and that the common man in twentieth-century America is 
not so incompetent intellectually as to he uiteily hemused and mis¬ 
led by distoition and l.ibrication wheie these are iound. Otheiwise, 
how ex})lain the data on popidai appiaisal ol the pi ess? How 
explain the continuance ol the gap between piess and populai 
political and economic opinion? 

Take the mattei ol iepic\sentativeness. Concentiation ol owneishi[> 
in newspapers has pi occeded apace. Louis ol the Press aie not 
mythological beings, do be expected sometimes, although not al¬ 
ways, is that the loid, being wealths and powerlul, will be con- 
servatise, perhaps even so coiiseisaiive as to meiit the label 
“reactionary.” The tiencl to centrali/ation ol ownership accentuatc^s 
the flavor of newspapei conservatism. Piess centrali/atioii is, how¬ 
ever, fundamentally a piocluct ol modem industi iali/ation and 
technology; it is caused by no dark plot hatched in a smoke-lillcd 
room. I’he concentiation pioblem is not whethei the situation is 
good or bad. That is irrelevant; il we aie to have industiiali/.ation, 
we must have immense powei groups, in the piess and out ol it. 

Press editorials oi o|)iuions will persist in colliding with the views 
ol the majority ol the people as long as the press and the public aie 
Iree. For, ol the mass ol lactois that make the individual Democratic 
or Republican oi iiiinoi party, his socio-econc^mic status is prepotent. 
While he does his job without being bludgeoned in this oi that 
political direction, while he can do what he chooses, the editor and 
publisher will interpiet the political situation at any given moment 
in accord with his predisirositions and his environment—so that he 
will lean to conservatism. 

Newspaper editors and publishers, occupying as they must special 
and preferred socio-economic niches, will tend to interpret events 
from a frame ol releience difteient from the orientation ol most 
j)eople. Society and individual components and enterprises therein 
must be organized jf civilization is to endure and things are to get 
done. Organization demands leadeiship and the leader as time 
goes on acejuires judgments at variance with those of the larger 
group. Reader-representativeness becomes a logical and psychological 
impossibility for a newspaper organization, whether the organization 
be capitalist, as in America, or of another societal brand. 
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If this analysis is collect, the agitation about the lart that the pi ess 
does ncH inirroi the sentiments of its audience is Never Nevei Land 
emotionalism. No press, on an over all basis and for a piolonged 
period, (an be repiesentative ol the j)eo])le whcjin it selves if that 
press is liee liom coercion II newspapers were to be set up differ 
ently, avoiding any tinge ol monopoly, tliey would in any event have 
to be led by selected jiersons with mind sets distinct liom those in the 
rommunitv. It is not linanc lal monopolistic pcjwei that makes lor 
political and social diffeienliation of the editor and publishei Far 
inoie deeply, it is powei in whatever complex societal pyi*nnid 
encoiinteied, that ])iodiices statistically atypical editor publishei 
opinions \ flee pi ess is a noniejireseiitative ]ness 

lo be sine, there are dc^giees of noniejnesentativeness Vast com 
])ctition still exists in the foim of potent liberal papers and compet 
mg hues of ((jrisei v.itive papers \s the jriess has giown more 
])oweiful fniaiuiall), it has become better able to maintain its 
nidependeiue—just as it has liecome bettei able to achieve me 
^poiisibilit) 

biitish politic<il 1 ( adei Xncniiin Bevan has described the Biitish 
( onsetvative puss as “the most prostituted nr the world In Ainci 
ica. H*nold Ickes, among others, has used similai language to 
<haia(tcti/e oui newspapers Vssuming that vividness of language 
is not uleiitual with accinacv of dcsci iption, wc can leject the chaiges 
in the absence ol substantiating evidence But adjectives like “best 
aie also not piovecl 

Our coiidusioii must be a lame one some of the jness is good, 
some Irettei, some worse. Iheie are aiguments lor believing that its 
badness and its goodness aie natural outcomes of its fieeclom, that 
the bad papers could not be made good without impelihng the 
already good papers and endangeiing fieeclom itself. 

Can we guard against the dangers of 
governmental interventions? 

“We do not believe,’ said the Camnmssion on Ineeclom of the 
Press,“that the lunclamcntal pioblems of the pi css will be solved 
by more laws oi b) gov ei nine ntal action Neve i the less, the Com 
mission held that there arc some things the government should do 
Government is dangeious, it is also benchcicm. \\ e believe in piivate 
enterprise, yet tlicrc aie numeious examples— 1 \ \ the Post Ollue, 
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ciiicl otluis—of neccssci!\ publi( uiuleit.ikiiigs in fields tli it might Ik 
tonsidcicd fit loi oi (omptting with pinatt cntcijiiise 

What goxeiimienl should do is suinnitd up h) the Comiiiission 

\\ t utonniKiid tli it goxcninunt fudititi lu vv vtnluus iii tiu (ointiiu 
mt itions industn tint it lostti tIu intiodm iioii ol iuv\ tc(lini()ius th ii 
It TU lint nil (onipt titioii imong Ingt units ihioiigh tiu uititriist 1 iws hut 
t!i It thost liws ht spnmglx ustd to Im ik up sutli units ind th it wIuk 
onutnn ition is ntiessin iii (oinniiinK itious th< govdiiiiRiii tiult i\oi 
to see to It tint thf puhlii gets the heiiefit ol suih eorueiitt ition 

Rclatne to newspipeis specifie pioposils aie that tax Jaws and 
postal j itfs Ik usiiulitd with i \kw to diseoxeinig wluthti tJux 
do not disc 11.uni lit igiinsi new smill business \Iso it is sug 
gested that (.oxtimnent e in slop the atteni}jt to ineinopoli/e the 
disti il)ut ion outlets [)\ sueli n tion is pobee pioieetion and eitx 
oidnianees whieh would make it possible loi new newspiptis .md 
inaga/ines to get on the neusstnieis 

lU no me ms e xtte me leeommend itieiiis the se do not secm to I u e 
tlie C liafee sti le tines sept nel\ \ little tinke i nig is i el mge i ous thing 
I he publieh adninnstcicd jiiopulsion mix be wiong oi it mix 
ineicise in si/e and scope Chiiees ngument is th it holding goxein 
incut mteixention close to /eio is tlie best guild ig.nnst inixxise and 
nieieasnig goxcimnent guid mee oi diieeti m How close to /eio 
tliat inteixemion c m be kept depends on the alteinatixcs to gox 
eimnent action eonsideied below 

Whot are the alternatives to government action to 
improve newspapers? 

Rv and huge, stimuli loi lifting the stnulaids and peiloimanee 
ol the pTC'ss can come lioin an extennl powei like* goxeimnent or 
fiti/en gioups ol xaiious kinds, liom the inteinal power lepiesented 
by the press itself cn from some agenc) cri agencies comlmnng 
internal and external dexices 

Jt IS easy to say what the press should do Jt sfiould refrain from 
monojrolistic actixities it should be fan and judicious in jjiesenting 
the news, it should open its pages to ebxerse views and eoncer n itself 
with important matteis interestingly and meaninglully rejKjited, 
It should select and train its staff in accordance with the best person 
nel practice and should compensate its employees adeejuately, it 
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should i<(()j»ni/e ihdt it lias enoinious lesjionsihihties and never 
seek sell .idvanceincnt at tlie (ost ol the i>fiietal wellaie It should 
l)C\utuous, hiilliaiit, and enei<*eii( \I 1 new spjpf i s should (orilojin 
to the Nieinan lellovxs ide.il ' in [lossessnit; the snap and ie*id 
al)djt\ ol the New ^oik Dntl^ \r7/*s, tiu j^utoiial t\(ell(n(e ol I ij( 
the thoiout>hness ol the Intns the (lusathni; Ine ol tIu Post 
DisfxitiJi the human inteiest and intellit»t m c ol tiu finald 
/)ihini( and the sense ol iesj)onsd)dit\ ol tiu Coiok) louinnl 
Ivoi (iiilfiths, (hanm.m ol Heiiow s Newsjiapeis in (»i(at Biitain, 
leleiud to such a tiulv olijtclive p.ipei as cjualilMUf* loi the title ol 
‘( elestial 1 lines ‘ Its stall he said, ‘would ccitainh have to lie 
(.0(1 like 

W ( know v\h.u newspajH 1 s should Ik like and wh.u ihe\ should 
do Ilow IS that < onsuininat ion (Uvoutlv to Ik wished loi to he .U 
tuned" W ( iiMV (oiKcde Inst that u alistn .ill\ (onsideied, pcilect 
IK wsp.ijK 1 s—like peihct husbands oi vacations oi i;ovennnc nts~ 
(«mnot be bad in a woild whcic idc.ils, piejudues, and v.dilations 
(lillei Inabilitv to iCMch a |oiunalisti( I topi.i does not. howevei. 
iHi;«ite the possibilitv ol asceitunnu; inodes ol piess iinpiovenunt 

Snt;i’esiions advanced bv the Xineiiean ( ommission rentei about 
the* eie.ition ol .ii'enties which can be used to supplement the piess 
to piopose st.uielaids ioi its emulation, anel to hold it to its account 
abilit V 

J hese pioposals undeiwenl iu*oious «ind eaustic ciituism iiom 
much ol the piess as naive and iei»imentation inv itim^ \n inde 
pend(*nt <i»eiuv to evaluate and lepoit on the jiiess- Outside is .ne 
uninloimed and, anvwav, ihe ])iess is much discussed, in mat;a/ines, 
on the radio, on lemslative lloois, in classiooms, and othcM pi.ices 
Ihe (commission loit»ets the ove*i whelmnu>l\ ellective apjiiaisal 
device iej)i(*sented bv a p.qx'rs readers \lso, there .ne .dieadv mam 
Oli»ani/.itic)ns in the newsji.ipe'i held com|)eient to le.ul, inloim, and 
educate .is in.iv be ie*c|uned Set up .in outside, .iddilion.il boelv .uul 
it will either be useless .mil li^noi.int or it will set about mcddliiijL!; 
and thus threaten lieedom ol the press 1 here is no more justific.i 
tion lor .1 continuing organ to w.itch ovei the press th.m ioi one to 
devote rtsell eonst.mtl) to ins|>ectmg (.ongit^ss oi other ni.i]oi in 
stitutions. (constant inspection b\ a permanent gioup sm.icks of 
bure.iu(iat) and smells ol pic'ss cuibing Ibis external, se.ucliing 
.igency eoiild w^ell aecjuire a Iro/en mindset with the passage ol 
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time and seek to impose its own notions of iiniiorm goodness on what 
have been and must continue to be always changing, always dis¬ 
similar newspapers. It would, in the words of F, M. Flvnn, oi the 
Xf'w Yo)k Daily AVtcs, “tide heid on the pi css” and “seek to pul all 
newspapeis” into its “own mold.” 

But the geneial idea oJ this “independent, continuing agency to 
appraise the peiloimance of the piess in discharging its respc:msi- 
hilities lor public enlightenment,” regarded by Clornmission Cdiair- 
man Roheit Hutchins as “the most imf)oitant recommendation” of 
that bods, was not summarily rejected by all newsj)4ipeiincn. 7 'he 
principle of intensive juess sciutiny did linally catch fire, at least 
loi the time being. Faih in 19^9 «i gioup of neuspapci men and 
educators, s]Kmsoied by fdito) Publishe), approved proposals lor 
a study ol Ameiic an newspapers. Financed bv Foundation lunds, 
conducted b\ an independent body, and suiter vised b\ leading news- 
]rapermen in an advisoiy capacity, piojects were outlined in \aiious 
fields—inteinational, national, and local. Among the subjects ol 
investigation announced weie the iegioii.il clistiibution and use of 
foreign news; nev\s coveiage ol minoiiiy groups; piessuies applied 
to newspapeis; use ol intei pi etive m.iteiial vsiihoul loss ol objectiv¬ 
ity; lormidation ol neuspapci police. 

As a inajoi lactoi, the C.ommission lecoinmendations demand 
sell-iestraint and sell-policing. In existence now aie adiiiiiable Can¬ 
ons ol JouinaJjsin subsciibed to by the Ameiicaii Society ol News¬ 
paper Editors. But, says the Nieman Icllows’ leport: 

The single attempt by the \SNF to enforce the code failed. When 
Fred (h Bonfils, of the Deiner P<)\f, tued to cash in on tfie I eapot Dome 
oil scandal by lilackmailmg Harry vSinclair, the So(i(*ty\s commiltec on 
ethics rc‘coiiiinendecl lionhls’ expulsion lioin the A.SNE. But the Society 
found tccliujcal obstacles Uj Ins expulsion in its by laws and no fcjrmal 
action was taken, instead, Bonhls cjuietly resigned. 

Paralleling this citatican is British testimony: 

Ihe National Union ot Journalists accepted a C.ode of Caiiiduct years 
ago, but we have iieveT heard of a single allegation of any breach of it. 
Where can be lound coinpl.tinanis? 

Where self-tontrol has not been eliective over a long period of 
time, there seems no reason to believe that it should suddenly be- 
come operative. An exception, however, may arise when tlie total 
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situation changes. Confronted with the threat of external coercion, 
the press, it has been said, might shift its mores. To which it may be 
replied that corrective devices consisting of desiring that the press 
would do this or that or asserting that newspapers should do this 
or that are pious declaiations merely rending the air with larnenta 
tions and washes. 

I he tjuestion is whether c<)ercion is needed. In its questionnaire 
to British })ublishers, the Royal Commission asked for opinions 
on a variety of possible devices to effect press improvement: 

1. The limitation by law of coiuentrations of ownership or control, 
whet tier Ijy managers, editors or others. 

2. 'riu' formation, either by (omj)ulsion or under pressure of discrim¬ 
inatory taxation, of trusts such as have recently been adopted by T//c 
Times, The Economist and other newspapers. 

3. A reorgani/ation ot the structure of ownership and control, with a 
view to ol)taining smaller units or subdivisions of fum lion while ])re- 
serving the advantages of large s(al(* organization or association. 

4. I'he trealion of a jjublic trust to lease jnt'inises and plant to news 
pap<.*r jjromcHers on terms deljarring the trust from any share in the 
(onduft of the paper. 

5. i he conduct of newspapers or periodicals by associations of («) 
readers or (b) newspaper workers. 

6. A levy on the Press to finance experimental publications. 

7. Tie publication by a pulilic body independent ot the (iovernincnt of 
a paper devoted to the* objective statement of news and opinion, and 
possibly of controversial comment supplied by or reprinted Ironi the 
remaining national dailies. 

8. I he elimination by agteement or legislation ol non-journalistic meth¬ 
ods f)l c<>m|)eiition such as canva.ssing, frc'e gifts and insurance. 

p. 'I'he compulsory publication in evc-ry newspaper of a column of com¬ 
ment l)y an outside critic or expert, 

JO. I he c reation ol a Press Council representing all sections c^f the industry 
and the public, to do some or all of the following; 

(fl) draw up a code ol professional conduct and examine allegcxl 
breaches of it; 

{b) sal(‘guard the independence and professional integrity ot jour¬ 
nalists; 

{() supervise the publication of advertisements; 

(d) issue periodical reports on the state of the Press. 

11. I'he creation of a Pres.s Institute, whether attached to a university or 
otherwise, to study the social, political, economic and technical prob¬ 
lems of the Press and report periodically upon them, to stimulate new 
developments and to assist in providing professional training. 
iJJ. A comijination of items 10 and 11. 
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Riinninj!^ thioiis»li inanv ol fhe Bntish C.oiniiiission’s possibilities 
IS compulsion as .in insiuuncnt loi ol)t.iiniii» bettei neuspapeis 
Not a single compulsi\e method was (m.ilK .idopied l)\ tlie Royal 
Commission in its lecoinmend.itions “lMc‘e enteipiise in the pio 
diution ol newspapeis, ’ it declaied, ‘is a pieiecpiisite ol a liec* 
pi ess ” 1 he in.ijoi linal Hiitish pioposal w.is a close lelative to the 
setting up ol an indepeiuleni bod\ iecominenclcd 1)\ the \ineiic.in 
Commission the \olunt.ii\ establishment b\ the Ihitish newspapei 
industiv ot a i*eneial (ouiuil ol 2*'> meinbcis, ol whom onh the 
(haiim.in would b< p.iid 1 he (ouiuil would crinsist ol pubbsheis, 
editois, and othei jouinalists, and h\e mcmbeis liom outside the 
business It would be* chaiged with saleguaiding liec'dom ol the 
piess, encouiaging giowth ol a sense ol public lesponsibilitv and 
public seivice in the* business, .mcl iiuieasing the elficiencv and well 
being ol newspapei woikeis 

In addition, the council would gu.nd .igainst lestiictions on the 
supph ol iriloimation ol public inieicst and impoitance, impioxe 
(he methods ol reciuitment, education and tiaining loi the business, 
piomote a pio]jei lunctional lel.ition among <iil sections ol the busi 
ness build up a code ol conduct and deal with comjilaints 

‘ it would also (onsidei a [)ension scheme, piomote icchnic.d and 
othei icseaich, stud) dtwelopments which might lend towaid gieatei 
conecnti.ition ol inonojjolv, .ind lepiesent the [ness in its lelations 
with the genemment, the rnited Nations and similai loieign or 
g.un/.itions, ’ 

In this counti\, theie has been much discussion ol the possible 
\allies ol a pubhcl) administeied newspajiei and ol .i newsj)aj)ei 
owned b) leaders Both weie included in the Ro\al C.ommissioirs 
ejuestionnaire as wc)rth> ol consideration, but ncithei was approved, 
nor IS eiehei mentioned in the repott ol the Ameiican ( ommission. 
Suppoit for each idea is lound in the Nieman lellovvs’ leport^"’® 
expiessing “the veiy leal liope’’ tliat the “gieat, .mioipilous, hitherto 
[Mssive gioup” ol le.iclers ran .mcl will “|oin together, pooling then 
dollars to create the aggregates of capital necessaiy to bu) oi start 
newsp.ipcis in oui civili/aticjn ” I he thouglit is tliat a le.idei owned 
[r.ijrer would provide lurtJiei variety to the press, but without the 
necessity for making money, and could be a check on the con 
ventionally owned press. C^onimentmg on this idea when it wms 
advanced for the British press, the Tunes of London said* 
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Sirut k.idtrship is ol tlu tssciuc ot Irtf and itsponsibh jouinalisni 
thcic would l)t no j^ain to s^^ tlu It ist ol it in li uidmg a piptr t)\(i to 
Its it.ukis or to those wlioin it tinploss Win art associations ot itadtis or 
worktis likt 1\ to ])io\( (idighttntd oi tfltttivc condiutors of a paptr-' 
Will tlu\ stand the losses tint in i\ bt iiuinrttk 

Of the ])ul)luly owrud iiewsjiapei concept, the Nienian group 
sa\s tlrat, ‘ it nnght e\c n he worth while to consicki as an exper nnent 
a inunicipal newspaper, operated .is .i vaidstitk in tlie same wav as 
a v.iidstitk power plant 11 a nuinuipal radio station is feasible so 
ma\ he .i municipal jrajier 

lo the judgment that a paper run bv some such org.nii/ation as 
a public corporation would almost certainK be devoid ol color or 
lire, two addition.d observations are re levant One is that municipal 
|jaj)cis must difler Iroin municipal radio stations Icckral radio 
rcgul.ition ,ind licensing exist in tire loim ol the ledeial ( ommimi 
cations Commission, while there is onl\ se II restraint or reader 
lestiaint lor the [ness Vlso much oi i.idio is neccss.uilv (onccined 
with politic all) and soci.illv innociicnis e rrter lamme nt and stunt 
education, neither, piesum.iblv, sougirt Joi this new press 

\ second coiisider.ition is that lice competition ol icle.is m.iv not 
he achanced bv this jniblic [riess 1 lee com[)tlition can oirl) be had 
when no single soci.d institution possesses jrowci so great as to 
enable it to overwhelm o|)posmg lorces (»o\c r nment .tlreadv has 
awesome jroweis to give it .i press ol its own imaneed in some in 
detciminalc ])ar t bv tax levies is to pile higher the aecretion ol con 
centiate*d author ilv 

I p to this point we have discussed spec die ivjrcs ot government 
and nongov ei nmenl devices loi lilting the o])t rating level ol the 
press \11 have we.rknesses all have strengths I here is no method 
lor measuring precise l\ either then advantages or then disadvan 
tages lo the student lalls the t.isk ol weighing lor himsell the 
arguments .incl emerging with a conclusion as to the best insiiiiiiient 
lor athieving better ncwspapcis 

lo the authen, the argument ol C^eollrc) ( rowthei,’ - editor ot 
the Ihitish I (()7i())nist is persuasive and applicable to the Ibiited 
States What is essential is to show that a newspaper can be popular 
and res])onsible and successlul I he power ol this example would 
be lar greater than tlrat ol anv loiriial institution Such examples 
can he born and rntreJise onl) when (i) lire hoclv ol readers grows 
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in critical and analytical ability, in discernment, in education, and 
in inteiest in iinpioved newspapers: (2) Newspapermen respond to 
their owm code ol high standaids and piactice, enloued ultimately 
1 )\ an inlormed and aleit citi/enn. 

With this approach, the impoitance ol wide criticism and dis¬ 
cussion ol the j)iess comes not so much Iroin the creation ol agencies 
lor guaranteeing relormed papers as in agitating newspapermen and 
upsettirrg readers. Cooperative efforts between journalism and other 
schools and the press; councils or institutes to perform investigations 
and engage in kinched activities; community judicial boards to 
criticise periodically local newspapers and score them on tire basis 
of how well they are doing their jobs of “covering the cornirrunity" 
and integrating news, as urged by Houston Waring,^ * ol the Little¬ 
ton (Colo.) Indef}erideiit: advocacy ol duality ol newspaper control 
in which “the editor is the single individual finally responsible for 
the fulfillment of the public service function'’ and the general man- 
.iger or publisher is the person responsible loi the lulfillment of 
the secondary function—profit”: inter media analysis as in the radio 
program, “CBS Views the Press”—these and related undertakings 
(an eventually “force” the press to be free and responsible by helping 
the newspaper man to hew out acceptable journalistic standards and 
procedures and bv helping the reader to fulfill nrore elfectively his 
proper role of nrakiirg the press iiioie nearly approximate the vital 
democratic instrument it needs to be. 
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To UNDIRSIAM) IHI WAVS AND C:ONT^X'I 1\ WllKJI PI BI K OPINION Is 

afFcc led and expressed, it is netessaiy to lonsidei the role and opeia- 
tion not onU ol tlie jiress, hut also ot motion pictures. Accordin^U, 
\vc considei lieie the d(‘\elo}nnent, iuiutions, and (h.u.icteristics ol 
fdnis, cLita inditating the evaluative judgments ol the man-on the- 
siicrt, icseauh on moiion jiutine going and reaction anahsjs, the 
influence of thc‘ movies .nul jtiojiosals foi tlieii imjnovement. lol 
lowing this discussion, we shall lound out the treatment of the mass 
media by studying ladio and televisicjii. 

INTRODUCTION 

Alone among the major media of mass communications, motion 
pictuies depend altogetfici upon imome deiived diiecil) ftom tlie 
public tliat consumes its product. I he immediate financial suppoit 
lor press, radio, and television conies fioni adveitiseis. Ibiicjue, too, 
among the mass communications channels is the film c har ac tei istic 
that it is consumed away (lom home, b\ a lonsumei v\ho is a member 
of a large group, and in a place endinarily far more ornate th*in the 
everyday suriounciings ol home, office, or factoiv. 

Only the movie industry subsists in jrail on popcoin, candy, and 
soft drink opeiations. Just how laige is that part is not known. But 
Motiofi Fidurr Unald, a film tiade peiiodical, cjuoled in januarv 
Kjjcj the opinion of W. F. Ruffin, Kcniuck) and 1 ennesscH* movie 
theater ciicuit head, that 1CJ4H piofits in lelieshmeni merchandising 
had “rescued many a thealei lioin losses sustained by the exhibition 
end of the business.'’ Lxaet figure's were given by another exhibitoi: 
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“Oui sales a\eiai*e is (i cents pei achnission. 1 .ike in conlec lions is 
about 27 per cent ol box ofhce clollais.” (lhailes Skoiiras, piesiclent ol 
a 5o()-theatei ciidiit, iC])ouecl that in 19^8 canch and j)oj)(oin 
accounted loi a i‘; million dollai |[»ioss fioin his movie* house's. 

I'he motion pictine is simultaneouslv <i cheap and an e\j)ensi\e 
communic ations item. I he j*', cents that is tlie aveiage movie ad 
mission pi ice is miuh costliei than the nickel 01 so tliat tlie daily 
nevvspapei is apt to cost 01 the slight exjienclitnic* in electiicilv .ind 
depreciation ol the set tlial tinning on the laclio 01 television set 
etitails, \’et the movie is an inexpensive means oi an evening out. 
an objective liaidlv lullilled bv tlie alternative medi.i. 

I hete is anothei stiikmg dilleience belv\(‘en motion pictinc's and 
the other media. Mthough thev obtain no adveitiseis’ levennc*, the 
motion pic tines spend lai moie monev th.in the otlua medi.i in c.ill 
ing the attention ol people to theii piodiicts. One estimate places the 
tot.il sum spent bv motion yiiclines on newspapei adveitising .it 
about 72 million cloll.iis a veai. 

Not onlv does the him indiistiv spend tlie giCMtc'st amount (d 
monev on adveitising but it also leceives the most Iree adveitising. 
“No industiv in the woilcl,” lemaiks Mae 1 ). Huettig. “has had so 
much publicity lavished on it as the* motion jiictuie industiv." I lu* 
gie.it extent ol this unp.iid-ioi ballvhoo is sc'cn in the Fditoii.il 
Analysis Buie.iu estimate that liom fanu.iiv to June 1917, “tlie 
movies leceived lic*e sjiace in the m.iga/ines alone th.it would h.ivc* 
cost S^y/p^b.tiS j ,it pievailing adveitising lates.*’ Jo this findinu 
t'dito) J: Publishf) adds, “Imagine what the total would be il news 
papers vveie added.” Not liee adveitising, but publicity nevei theless, 
is the inateiial ponied loith bv the movie columnists. 1 hiitv million 
leaders, for example, is the potential audience of columnist Uedda 
Hopper. In 1970, tlieie vveie ‘525 press cones|>c)ndents, 91 foieigu 
pi ess lepiesentatives, new s photogiaphei s, and 12 radio people 
legistered with the office of the Moticjn Pictine Association. 

Another aspect of motion ]>ictures is desciibcd in wliat producei 
Dore Schaiy referred to as “the old-fashioned eonce|)t that Holly¬ 
wood is a place in which half-dressed executives jumjj into a swim¬ 
ming pool with a Martini in one hand and a blonde in the othei.” 
It is the steiecjtype suggested by the remark, “Hollywoc^d is a place 
where you don’t have to be a genius to be a genius.” 

What we have, in sum, is an image of Hollywood products and 
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I loll) v\ 00(1 people gaiisli, eIn|)t^ headed, inonstiousl) wasteful, pie 
lentious, aiul hollf)w It is .in iniat;e bounded by the knovsledi^e the 
L»tn<‘ial public has ol ^\ho h.is disoiced or ni.uiicd vvhoin, who w.is 
ui\ol\ed in a nii»ht club biawl. .ind the thunderinj^, colossal, smash 
uu», ten die, ni.ii;ndicent, ])o\\e!lul epic soon to \isit the loc.d screen. 
Not limited to the public at lait^e is the MolKwood is .r loopy jilac e 
conception I he center ol movie ac tiv it), said sc holai Harold I aski ' 
IS a mass ol unlathom.drle contr.lelicturns, where men who know 
nothim* ol anvthino .ic t upc^n the .issurnjition ol then omniscience 
It is a world wht*re ignorance does not m.ittei and where time and 
sjiac(_ ma\ have no meaning 

Jins attitude (and this is ol fust impoit.rnc(‘ in considennu; the 
place .nid potentialities ol the movies in the \nu‘iic.ui commuiiica 
tions svstem) is a conceptual liainewoik that the serious studemt and 
})iactitionei of motion j)iclures must stiui>[>le against John H 
I awson. a movie wiitei, subscc[uentlv sentenced to piison loi con 
i'mj)t because he lelused to tell a (.ongression.il Committee vehethei 
he was a ( ommunist. releiied in it)j() to the lact that ‘ \s long as 
the aveiagc citi/en thinks ol Hollvwood .is a glamorous luimvhouse, 
he c.innot think ol it .is .1 pl.ice wlieit a jrublic tiust is lullilled, 
and where the most s.icie*cl ol our traditional Iibeilies lieeclom ol 
thought .ind lie^edom ol communication must be jnesented ’ 

DEVELOPMENT 

just when the movies v\eie born is a niattei ol inter pi elation 
1 wo Ihitish histori.ins reach b.ick to BC to note the lact that 
lucretius, in his Dc Rnum Xatina, made “certain ])eitintnt ic' 
marks rel.itive to the subject ol vision “ Otlieis h.ive dated the birth 
ol the industiv lioin 1S70 .ind s.iici that it was born ol .1 w.igcr 

I eland Stanloid, to prove lli.it .dl lour ol a horse s hools could be 
oil the ground at the same time, .nianged to have .1 race photo 
graphed. A scries ol camer.rs was set up wrlh little tup wires that 
eir.ihled a senes cif jihotograplrs ol the running horses to be m.ide 
St.inloids judgment proved ngbt, the result alsc^ suggested what re 
m.irned lor Ldison to demonstrate that .1 senes ol still j)ictuies 
projected rapidly could create the illusion ol movement Not until 
iijcu^ however, was the first im|u)iianl story in film loim pioduccd, 
IhIwiii S. Porter’s. The (it(at funn Rohhety. 
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Til the beginning, with the kinetoscope, only one person at a time 
could see what was going on. So profitable was the machine that a 
new one was contrived that enabled hundreds simultaneously to 
see what was shown. I'he crowds became gieater and more heter¬ 
ogeneous socially, economically, and educationally. Technology, 
interacting with finance, found a voice for the silcnis, and “ioo</^, 
All-T alking Movies” became a featured reality in 1927 with the 
appearance oT The Jazz Sifiger. Investment piled up. Kaily pic tin c 
making was in lolts or barns and pictuie exhibiting in stores and 
available space in which a lew people could be gathered. In Pitts 
Inngh in 1903, John P. Han is opened the Nickelodeon. Within a 
year, almost 5,000 Nickelodeon-type places had sprung up, them 
selves tapidly to gi\e way to more oinate ten-cent theaters. A hall 
century later, mo\ie theaters could in many cases accurately be 
described as palaces—plush, massive structiiies where fountains 
played and the customer could sa\or luxiirv. 

When Gladys Smith, better known as Mary Piikiord, started to 
work in 1909 lor producer Ha\ici Walk (hifTith, her salary was frve 
dollars a day; six >ears later, “America’s Sweetheart” was being 
paid $10,000 a week plus a perceirtage ol the jirofits earned by her 
films, so that her total annual income came to about one million 
dollars. 1 hese are figures recorded by movie historians. Whether 
exaggerated or not, thev point to the |nr>digious finaiifial giowah 
of the cinema and exeinplily the significance ol motion pic tines as 
a commodity. 

From their infancy, the nrenies were seen as potential social men¬ 
aces and as possilde benefits.* The birth ol motion pictures look 
})lacc coincideirtally with the flood of immigrants to the great jropii- 
lation centers ol the country. It was, comments film periodical editor 
Martin Quigley,’ from near the bottom of the social and economic 
scale that motion jiictures fust won acceptance. In thus climbing 
the social scale, motion pictures followed a route the reverse ol that 
of tire printed word, which appealed in its infancy to the upper 
social and educational strata, then to the masses as technology 
achanced and the content of printed material changed, ilie movie-), 
cheap, affording a convenient and speedy way to learn the mores 
ol a nation, an escajre from an ugly physical environment, a magic 
new entertainment, attracted to the Nickelodeons enough people 
to make the American motion picture industry the source of more 
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than a half of total woild movie pioduction in 1914. World War I 
was a prodigious blow to the" industly abroad, to Aineric*! it gave 
an all but (omplete monopol\ ol the woild movie market; it made 
American movies d tiuJy big business. Woikl War 11 , again, 
stimulated American movie giovvth as it hindered or wiped out 
what film industry existed elsewhere. 

Beginning with (onventions such .is having evTiy scene start with 
an entrance and end wath an exit, as on the stage, setting out as .1 
contemptible enterprise wheic‘ .ictois kept their identit\ seciet loi 
leal oi injuring theii reputations, created to serve a largely illitei- 
ate and altogether impecunious andicnce who were impressed by 
the wonder lully lilc-like scene ol .in cjinushing locomotive threaten¬ 
ing to plough Its way into the onlookers, the movie was considered 
as a mech.inical novelty and held in low esteem even l)v one ol its 
progenitors, 1 liomas A. Edison. As the movie improved mechani- 
calh, and .ntistically, as the si/e ol its weekly .ludience grew, it 
became evident th.it heie was an instrument ol tremendous poten¬ 
tialities lor reaching and influencing peo})le everywhere. Here was 
a chance to sell American reliigeiatois by including them in pictures 
showm .ibroad; here was an oppoituirity to sell mores and further or 
limit the spie.id ol ideas. Or so it seemed to political powers through¬ 
out the world, lor everywhere the imported movie wvis scrutini/ed 
with c.ne and tire home jiroduct subjected to close supervision to 
be sure that the social data it jiortrayed and the emotional experi¬ 
ences it jirovicled did not imperil the objectives ol the state. 

1 he cinema has ever been an internationally scaled undertaking. 
Jn the period ol the i88c)’s, technical expeiiments leading to the 
development of the film camera and projector were performed more 
or less simultaneously by Edison in the United States, by the Lumiere 
Brothers in France, and by Friese-Gieen and others in Britain. 
Closely paralleling the case in America, the fust public demonstra- 
tioir of moving pictures in Brilain was given in 1890. A decade later, 
the cinema serrs.rtion was a showing ol microscopic studies of life 
in a Stilton cheese, an event that provoked llie British cheese in¬ 
dustry into a demand for censorship.^* 

As popular ai t and as data for the social scieirtist, rnotiorr pictures 
have tended to reflect popular values and ideals, widely held con¬ 
cepts of good and evil. A vital social product, motion pictures in 
America have not mirrored life as it is, replete with ugliness and 
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\icc and clasli and beauty and goodness and (oncoid. The price of 
its populaiity has been its lenioval iiom the lile we know, to the 
Hie It woiilci i)e nice to expeiience. 

Histoiical peispective demands, in any case, awaieness that mo 
tion pic tines aie less tlian a h.ilf-centuiy old and will undoubtedly 
continue to exhibit maiked ihanges. 

FUNCTION 

“ I he liuution ol the film,’* says Biitish motion piciuie prodiuei 
(.aiol Reed," “is to enteitain/’ 1 his simple, explicit statement, 
h(A\evei, is clouded by the mosie imckeTs next sentence, which 
epitomi/es the cential pioblem <)1 the film industry: “II you can do 
moie AMih a film, by all means do so, but \ou ha\e to be \eiy c.ueliil 
that the tnoie dcjesn’t make the tc^tal /css.” 

That the film should enteitain seems esident. 1 he “moie” to 
^^hich Reed relers is an <illusion to a pedagogical inclement. Rerd’s 
leal is that to set out to teach ma\ bc‘ to set out to boie. 

The subtleties ol enteitainmeiit and education inienelatioiis aie 
peiceived realistic ally in the intioduc tion to the code that goseins 
the making ol motion pictuies in the Dnitecl Slates. 

Says the code, although motion pic tine pioduceis regard “motion 
pictuies piimaiily as enteitainmeiu without any explicit pin])ose ol 
teaching oi piopaganda, they know that the motion pic tine w ithin 
Its c:)wn held ol enteitainment may be dnectly lesj^onsible lor spirit 
ual or moral progress, lor highei types ol social Jile, and ioi much 
collect thinking." 

II loi “may be directly" is substituted “is to a degree directly or 
iiidiiectly" and to the enumei.ition ol anticipated moial, social, 
and intellectual gocxls is added the alternatives ol helping to steady 
or tip over a status c]uo or retard advancement to meritorious ob¬ 
jectives, then the analysis ol the screen’s purposes is complicated 
enoimously. But adecjuate analysis is luitheied. 

Fc^i the lact is that motion pictuies are always not only entertain¬ 
ment, but editorial comment as well. What goes into a film must 
always be selected and organi/ed and presented so that there is one 
rather than another set ol scenes and emjrhases. Every act, every 
actor in a him depicts implicitly or explicitly a set ol values. Take 
as an extreme the Soviet motion picture. In Meeting an the Elbe,^ 
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tlic liaicl-woiking Russian lieio, Major Nikila Ku/niin, is in sharp 
contiast to the Anieiican Majoi [aines Hill, an amiable good loi- 
nothing wlio caiiics a bottle ol Scotch in his hij) pocket and tiies to 
invoke the Russian majoi in a black maiket deal. Majoi Hill’s 
supei ioi is Cieneral M.icDeimott, a sinistei chaiaclei ^^hose wile, 
hearing that timbei pi ices aie lising in England, j)ic>j)oses: “Have 
the CTCimans choj) down tJieii ioiests aioimd the (itv and ship the 
wood to be sold in England. What ha\e \ou been appointed a 
geneial loi il von c.in’t make use ot it?’’ VVdien Hill inteileies with 
])lans to help .in impoitant Na/i wai ciiminal escaj^e to the Amei 
H .m /one in Genu.iny, he is biokcMi in lank. 

hi (I Critain Gouu/iv ' i‘' a Soviet pictine ol Ameiic.m plots and 
countei plots to win ovei one ol the Eastern Euiopean cotmtiies like 
C./e( hoslov aki.i. A coup d’etat piejiaied ioi Election D.iy is levealed 
in time loi the coimti) to be saved liom “[lolitic.d bandits and 
W’all Stieel” lot continued collaboiation with the Soviet Union. 

I he point must be made th.it the Soviets have nc)t been alone in 
steejiing theii films in ideological content. Some Amenc.in lilms, 
too /hr (.onsjin ail)) and The hot! Cuitain aie e\amples - have 
.i])])atently taken theii mission to be the educ.ation ol the .Vmeiic.in 
public to the vices and d.ingeis ol the Soviet Union. In '/'hr Con- 
spnaio), loi inst.mce, Robeit I ayloi ])lavs a Biitish majoi who 
seivc-s as .i sp) loi tlie Soviets. l ayloi is shown as a ciiiel man (he 
hoiiilies his wife by obseiving, “It’s c^mly a labbit,’’ when slie is 
upset by an anini.d’s injun) who, because ol warped emotional 
outlook and a piomise to ])eccame Cdiiel ol Stall when the new oidei 
comes, subjects himsell willinglv to the iion Omimunist discipline, 
wdiich oicleis him, in the end, to his suicide. Such a pic tin c is 
aty|)ical ol American film content. {Vauety lepoits that pictures of 
this type are not moneymakers.) AVhether the Soviet examples cited 
are lepicsentative is ncjt known, but we dc^ know* tlie Russian intei- 
pretation ol the lole ol motion j)ictuies—and it is a single intei- 
pretation in contiast with tlie multiple interpietations that may 
occur in democratic nations. 

It was Lenin’s dictum tliat “the cinema can and must be Soviet 
Russia’s greatest cultural weapon,” In line with that concept is the 
Soviet announcement in 19^6 that the lollowing themes w^c^uld be 
cniphasi/ecl in motion pictur es lor the next live years: 
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1. The advantages ol the Soviet system over capitalism 

а. The role of the Communist Party 

3. Solidarity and Iriendship ol the many nationalities composing the 
Soviet Union 

4. The people’s vigilante, patriotism, and duties to the state 

5. Commemoration of outstanding war heroes and heroines 

б. The Soviet way ot lile 

7. I'lie lamily 

8. Children and youth 

9. Problems lacing the Soviet Union 

10. Documentaries on the five-yeai plan 

11. Industry, agritulture, and lile in the constituent Soviet republics 

12. Populati/ation of achievements in science, engineering, and technical 
progress 

13. Mothei heroines (mothers who have ten cn more childien) 

Ibis inlegiation ol the lilni with the gcnernineiital appaiatus 
as a device lot carrying forward precisely defined ideas seems to 
paiallcl the Na/i conce})!. “'Hie National Socialist State/’ declared 
then Minister of Education Ruse, “definitely and deliberately makes 
the fdm the transmittei oi its ideology.” 

Here, lor example, is a lihn summing up the Na/i philosopliy that 
the individual is unimpoi tant, tliat all that is personal must be 
given u]) (or the cause. In A Pass on a Protnise, 

...a young composer prelcTS to die in battle lor an ahead) del(‘alc‘d 
Germany lathei th.m li^e for the premiere ol his sympliony, succc*ss and a 
career; a )oiing lonel) soldier, entangled in his first love aflair w'ith an 
ec|ually lonel) girl, gi\C's up lullillment and a bright future in love to die 
fcjr this cleleated Germany; finally, a “lelt-wing inteilectual” rejects the 
comradeship ol lellow ie\olutioiiists and his allair with a ‘Ted’’ girl liiend 
for the “real comradeship ol fighting men/’ All thc‘s(‘ soldiers have a chance 
to desert delealed Germany while eri route to the western front late in 
October, 1918. 1 he men piefei, however, to return to their units, they 
choose* to reiicnnice happiness, career, and pcditical beliefs; iliey want to 
die—uselessly lor Germany.’^ 

Whether these didactic motion pictures are to be designated as 
entettainrnent in addition to message-bearing is a matter to Ire de¬ 
termined not cjnly by the purpose ol tire movie maker but the re¬ 
action of the audience. Certainly, what is cntc^rtaining is inevitably 
educational, although what purports to be educational may or may 
not be entertaining. “Acting,” said Ralph Richardson, “is merely 
the art c^t keeping a large grou[) ol jreople from coughing.” Sim- 
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ilarly, both education and entertainment are initially matters of 
arousing and holding interest before any point at all tan be made. 
As one writer ^2 points out, the novels ol Charles Dickens and the 
plays ol Shakespeare, w'litten and j)iodu(ed as entertainment (willi 
.in eye, in the case ol Ditkens. to hghting undesirable social (ondi- 
tions), are cun ently in a wide use as school textbooks, helping to 
educate s(jme pujuls to an under standing and love ol literature and 
stimulatiirg iir others a decfr loathing ior classics. 

I’he point is that motion pictures always teach, that the teaching 
is ineluctably ind:)edded in the entertainment, that what is in the 
mo\ie is bound up with what the audience leels and thinks, that any 
movie is jnopaganda whether it deals with tire tribulations ol a pair 
ol vaude\illc actors uhcj wind up with lo\e, lame, and money, or 
with Incliarrs ^\ho seek to shoot down the American cavalry. 

In the Russian Trii Days 7 'liat SJiook the World,^ Kerensky 
walks up the steps ol the Winter Palace and the film cross-cuts to 
nearby statues as a silent comment on the ambition ol the w^ould-be 
dictator. “At the top ol tire steps, under a marble statue whose out¬ 
stretched arm holds a laurel l<*al, Kerensky pauses, a sell-imagined 
(..lesar, but Kiseristein photogiajrhs him from above to dwarf his 
ligure and exhibit his vNcak, chinless head.'’ It is easy to im.igine 
very dilleient scenes that might have depicted Kerensky walking up 
a flight ol steps and pausing at the top—scenes that, being dilferent, 
presumably also have dillering meaning to the audience. Actuallv, 
mo\ies arc pictorial representations ol ideas that speak and mo\e 
in the sha]re of people and events. 

Movie makers sell cans ol celluloid cm which is imprinted values 
and sentiments. In making money and pur\eving entertainment, 
the movie mogul alscj helps to make our society wdrat it is and v\hat 
it will be. riie profit objective is interwoven with the propaganda 
outcome, d’hc lunciion fulhllcd by the film may be entertainment; 
it is always pedagogical. 

"WEAKNESSES" AND CONTENT OF MOTION PICTURES 

Cienerali/ations about the movies are as wobbly as those about the 
})i’ess. “Motion pictures” is a phrase that covers films produced by 
DeMille and by Rossellini, acted by Mickey Rooney and by Ronald 
Colman, written by John Steinbeck and by a host of anonymous 
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script writers. A specific movie may deal with science, art, or music, 
or it may take as its locus ol interest tlte rich or tJie poor, the ci iminal 
or the policeman, the in'oht duh or the sclux^Iioom, the gieat city 
or the small town. Like all ol America, the movies ate vaiiecl; iheie 
are dillerent films to suit difleiin<» tastes. 

In what sense, then, ma\ we speak ol cinematic deficiencies, ol 
what’s waono with the movies? In none at all, is one answer. The 
movies aie a ielle( lion ol the American })eople and the hetei()i»eneily 
ol that pe()|)le. Who wants to laugh or weep or meiely pass the lime 
can find satisfaction at the movic*s, as can he who wants susjjense oi 
social significance or achentuie. Foi the movies’ j)rodu(Ls aie as 
plentiful and dissimilai as well-stocked shelves in a groceiv. 

Quite anothei answei has also been given. It is hel})lul to look 
at ovei-all data on the content of Ameiican films. In one stuclv, 
Edgar Dale,'* of the Ohio State Lniveisity Bineau ol Educational 
Reseatch, analyzed 500 leature films. He lound that in i()^^c) the 
leading thiee themes weie love, 29.() per cent, dime, 27.] pei cent, 
and sex, 17.0 pei cent, making a total ol 72 ])ei cent ol all themes, 
furthet anal)sis levealcd: 

Ihidtr (he 27.4 per cent ol ciinu* pictuKs was i]icliidc‘d those dealing 
in a major wav witli: hlackmailing; extortion: injiii), hate, .md leviaige- 
llie idea oi vengeance—feuds; corruption in ]>oliti(s or business, biibcrv, 
swindling, crook ])lavs, criminal activitv predominant; lackcMeeis, bool 
loggers, gamblers, gangsters, smugglers, thieves; outlaws, bandits, lustlers. .. . 

In the 15 per cent sex categor\ weic listed pic tines whose majoi 
themes were: 

...living together wdthoul marriage being apparent; loose living, im¬ 
propriety known or implied; plot revolving around seduction, adultery, 
kept women, illegitimate children the central characters, sex situations; 
“women for .sale” stuff; bc'droom farce with incidents on the hinges of 
sexual impropriety. 

Included in the 29.6 pei cent class of romantic love pictuies wTie: 

...love agairrst a background ol thrills, susjiense, or melodrama; court¬ 
ship, love, flirtations, marital difficulties; historical romance; operetta type, 
colorful scenes and song.s. 

Another study, jrerformed by psycliologist (lharles C. Peters and 
associates, analyzed 142 pictures. Ehey found 725 scenes dejricting 
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.igt»iessivciK‘ss of t>nls ni lo\('making and 741 scenes ol kissing and 
(aussing mostly l)\ casual lo\eis. 

LssentialK, the finding is that movies tend to he conceined with 
lo\e sc\, .ind ciime Dale concludes that he has “no sjiecial insight 
into the lundament.d gtnei.di/ations that can he logically drawn 
liom these data, hut he does ask, “\ie theie not other prolrlerns 
which might well he handled on the scieen^ Would not the motion 
picture he a good one iir which to present government, ccmrmercc 
and industry 

I he comment h) philosojrhti Mortimer } Acllei is th.il “motion 
pictures arc not unusual in then thematic emjihases Dr Dale might 
amuse hnnsell hv tivmg to think ol a huge numhc‘i ol novels 01 
plays ck.ding pudommantlv with government, industr), and com 
meice I he argument is that film content parallels mass media 
content and that such content reflects the niajoi interests of the* 
.idmission paving jmhlic 

V late 1 stuciv hv cornmunic.itions speciilist Doiothv B Jones 
sets out to he nonev<ilu«itive (diarging that an attempt to cvalu.ite 
the film w.is implicit in Dales studv, Jones states that she is inter 
cstccl solelv in recording, summari/ing, and anal\/ing what is pre 
scntc'cl on the screen 

No attempt, savs Jones, was ni.ide to sam|>le the Hollywood prod 
net Pictures anah/ed “<ne r(‘presenlative ol .ill major studios and 
include both \ and Ji product,’ hut do not represent the entire 
industrv, srnce the run ol the null Westerns .mcl mysteries (largely 
the piocluct ol the sm.illci studios) were inadecju.itcK lejnesented 
Indec'd, Jones lemaiks, every film produced hy the motion picture 
industi) IS, 111 .1 sense, unicjiic', so that the possihilitv is cjuestionahle 
of having .iny sample th.it could he called representative 

Using .1 difleient method of cl.issihcation It0111 that followed hv 
Dale, Jones found that seven t)pes of film accounted foi 78 pet cent 
ol the product viewed. Included weie pictures with a purely 10 
mantle theme, these concerned with curient political or social 
problems, those dealing with more general social, economic, or 
political problems, musicals, romantic ccmiedies, mystery or murder 
lihns; and gangster or 1 atketeei pictures. 

Other films encountered were W'estetns, pictures about children, 
historical or biograplucal pictures, and pure fantasy. 
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On the whole, the Jones data do not seem to be very different from 
those ai rived at by Dale. The “problem” pictures come to 26 per 
cent, leaving 52 per cent clearly sex, love, and crime, in comparison 
with Dale’s 72 per cent for these categories. One hypothesis is that 
the special chaiacter of the Jones sample and a different classifica¬ 
tion system combine to account lor much of the difference between 
the Jones and Dale results. 

}ones supplies data on the question, “Whom aie the movies 
about?” Among the 100 pictuies theie were 188 major characters, 
of whom there were twice as many men as women. Three out ol 
every five were “independent adults,” that is, “economically es¬ 
tablished, free of parental influence, usually unmanied, and with 
definitely limited social and economic responsibilities.” Jones notes 
that “people with the characteristics ol this social age group, which 
is more commonly lepresented than an^ other on the screen, are 
seldom lound in real life.” 

Heroes and heroines tended to come from the economic extiernes. 
Almost one-half weie showm either as wealthy or well to do, and 
about one-sixth were pool or destitute. 

About loui of e\ery five heroes and heroines were Amciuans, 
others were Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Chinese, Canadians, 
Norwegians, and Rumanians. 

Jones studied the wants of major characters to find out what the 
mo\ies are about. Mcjst cinema characters had one 01 two wants, 
in no instance did any character have more than three, four filths 
of the wants of the screcm characters fitted in one or sevcial ol 
three general categories: safety, income, and elderence. Love was 
more important to the heroines than to the heroes: 7^ iki cemt ol 
the women in comparison wdth 63.7 per cent of the men sought love 
as a main value. 

Analysis of the extent to which wants of screen characters were 
fulfilled indicated that 60 per cent of the major charactcis had nil 
of their main desires fulfilled by the end of the picture; 75 pcT cent 
ol the major characters had some or all of their wants satisfied. 

Jones steers clear of interpretation; she merely suggests that her 
investigation has raised many important questions about the movies 
that are worthy ol further study. Lasswell,^^^ discussing the Jones 
results, details some of the questions: Does the existence of twice 
as many male as female principal characters, asks Lasswell, 
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... mean that men's lives are twice as interesting to men and women 
alike as the lives ol women? 11 we find tliis ratio changing liom year to 
year or decade to decade, does it mean that the lange ol women’s activitic^s 
is growing more diversified and evening?... Do motion ])i( lures, by 
depicting success or failure as a result of nepotism, “pull," or social forces 
over which wv liave no control, subtly undermine the evjiectation that 
success depends on individual effort? Is lomaiue made into a tool ol 
“getting ahead” by connecting success in love with economic gain? (Ji do 
the fantasies offcied liy tlie movies piovidc* a fonn of compens.ition cma 
filing tlie audience to live up to the middle class ideal more often tfian it 
otherwise would? 

For the answer to these cjueslions. Lass well leinaiks, “hirthcr study 
ol the entile process oi (oiiinumications is called for." 

In one letent investigatioiir^ Martha Wollenstein, a psychologist, 
and Nathan Leites, a political scientist, collaboiated to analyze movie 
themes and j^lots, piincipally in American, but also in foreign 
movies. Among theii findings was: “I’he major tendency in the 
tieatment of love in contempoiary American films is the attempt to 
continue the appeal ol the conventional and unconventional in a 
single lelationship." lllustiating this emphasis is the w^ay in which 
the hero and heroine become acciuainted. Unconventional first meet¬ 
ings by such methcjds as self-intioduction aie piefeiied in the pic¬ 
tures analyzed in a latio of about three to one. \Vheie tinee of foin 
couples met in isolation oi in ciicuiustances in which nc.)body paid 
any attention to them, only two of four arc alone at the end ol the 
film. This development of a conventional ending liom an uiuon- 
venlioiial beginning is taken by the analysts as an example of a 
pcivasive film theme: the combination of sacied and profane love 
in a single relationship. Heroines tend to possess "the charms ol 
good and bad ghls." Quoting Freud’s statement that the difhculty of 
choosirrg between a good arrd a bad girl is one of the major prob 
lems in the love life of Western man, the researchers see the good- 
bad movie girl as different from the nineteenth century saintly 
prostitute. I'he current heroine only seems bad enough to make her 
sexually exciting; actually, she turns out to be both glamorous and 
virtuous. File moral? Sex needs can be satisfied by a good girl, 
although, say the analysts, a "lingering association oi sex and wicked¬ 
ness remains." 

In American films, winning victories is oi first imjrortance, the 
analysts report, and always perssibie. The movie wwJd is a "kind of 
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workably anarchic arrangement” where the hero, ‘‘the sell appointed 
investigator and agent ot justice is able to set things right inde¬ 
pendently.” 

Boy-meetsgii 1 and virtue-coni]uers-sin are fontiriiiing movie 
themes. But analysis ol the (ontent ol Idms cannot by itsell deter 
mitre the reasorrs for being or the eflects of that content, or the 
feasibilit} of irrchiding alternative content. Film content is pre 
siimably shaped in large part by audience desires-or what the 
movie maker believes those desires to be. Values are never .dtogether 
resident in the film itself but are brought to the film bv the audience. 
VVdieie rl murders B and is subsetjuently electrocuted for his crime, 
the point is that crime doesn’t pay or that some murderers .ne inejri 
err unlucky. Where C's total desire—to clasp D in his aims-is 
achieved alter a senes ol silly vicissitudes, the interjrrelation is that 
love is all or that some men are lools or that some women arc worth 
striving lor or that movies are pleasant or unpleasant escapes liom 
the immediate present ol the audience. In each inst<incc‘, the point 
and the interjrret.ition aie supplied !>> the <mdience. 

'Fhe motion picture /nay distract pec)|rle’s attention Ironi signili 
cant social problems, support incorrect siereotvpes, stimulate never- 
to-be-ieali/ed urges, depart liom lealitv (.issumrng we know what 
reality is), dramatr/e the gull between one’s sjKuise .md Betty 
Grable or Van Johnson, and persuade viewers that long, shinv auto¬ 
mobiles are nice to have. Evidentlv, too, institutions other tlian the 
lilm, impinging on tire audience freforc and .liter it sees movies, 
may combine to .iflect the moviegoer similailv. Research on the 
inlluence ol motion j)ictines, .is we shall note, is sjiarse and incon 
elusive; the string ol possibilities that we have enumer.ited is not 
to be settled on the basis crl verified l.ict but is to be guessed at. 

In any case, what w^e do know—not jrrc'cisel), but ajiproximately— 
is what kinds ol people and what kinds ol themes are portr.iyed in 
the movies. Nor is precision, it may be argued, an absolute necessity 
in ascertaining motion picture content. We know, lor instance, that 
love is a major subject ol cinematic presentation. Is it important 
that its thematic emphasis is |o per cent or do per cent? If the in¬ 
formation as to content emphasis is tc:) be employc*d as a starling 
point lor diagnosis of film ills or ways ol improving the movic's, 
it is difficult to see what pragmatic difference the exact percentage 
w^oLild make. II the test lor sufficiency ol inlormation is the use to be 
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in.ule, appioximate data may he is valuable as (oinjuitations earned 
to metictdouslv (alcuLited ii.ulions ol percentage points 

J he basis lor ex})loiing the implications ol content emphases, 
although we do not know their heha\ioial and attitudinal efiects, 
is a set ol assumjitions oi uuecjual apparent validity that consider 
able emph.isis on some themes cannot possibly be the desirable in¬ 
fluence that would exist il ihcie weic stress on othei subjects (as 
hist ^elsus science), that people could be attiacted to jjaving the 
admission lee to see “good’ jut tines and that a set of conditions 
can be cie.ited to le.id the mo\ie imikeis to pcaceivc this iact, that 
wh*it is in the motion juc tines is .m index of what is and wliat 
will be in the movie makcis’ minds and in the intellec tual senti 
ment«il complex icpiesentcxi b\ the audience th.it we can “under 
stand the movies’ only il we considei what thev aie .ibout 

Film delects and stiengths classifiable in in.mv wavs, .nc complex 
.illaiis vsheieni leason.ible peojile m.iy fix.ite then .iltention on veiy 
dilleiing .ispects I he lollowing classification ol alleged moMe weak 
nesses is a convenient me.nis loi considei ing the cinemas leading 
chamcteiistics (i) Cil.nnom «nid sex (2) Pcisonah/.uion, (‘^) 
Ihutalitv .ind crime, (^) C.ensoiship, (-,) film economics, ((>) 
IVisonnel practices These points have a common ccntei the stiuc- 
liiie and emphases of films 

Glamour and sex 

ken iMighmd, ^ TIollvwood wiitei, tells ol an occasion vshen he 
woikcd on a pictine entitled TJie Docto) Tc/Acs a \\ ifr, in which 
actoi Rav iMilIand plaveci the part ol a college instiucloi who had 
liuancial juoblcms 

He couldn’t even afloid to inun his giil flu see naiisi c x])l nnccl T Iiat 
was the entile jioint ol tlie pictuie One ol the se e lu s spe c ihc d that Millind 
should drive ,1 battcied linvei I .uiivcd on the sc 1 ind s iw a big beautiliil 
I’ackaiel I pointed out to tlu diicctf)i that Milluid could not and would 
not chive such a cai in tlu pictuie and that his convevance was even 
bevond the means ol the college juesidcnt 

tnglund tned to leniedv the situation, but in the end, “the sccjuence 
was filmed with the glutei mg limousine “ 

This stress upon one conce'pt ol what is gl.mioious is seen in the 
publicity alliance c^f the exhibitoi with the movie makei 

“Pagan Queen of 1001 Xdventuicsr’ was the caption designating 
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the scantily costumed girl in a newspaper photograph advertising 
the motion picture, Bagdad. 

On the same page, East Side, West Side was advertised in similai 
let ms. Described .is “New Yoik-Inside Story," the fdm was called 
an “intimate drama ol glamorous people and their secret lives." 
Hie promise was that “you will thrill to the trysts that are kept in 
a Greenwich Village hideaway—and to penthouse romance and 
luxury." 

Such advertising is not peculiar to motion pictures. Book jackets, 
lor example, oiten ieature the sensual and lurid. “We have to look 
sharp these days," said one newspaperman “to make sure whetlier it 
is a brassiere or a book w'e are being urged to buy." 

A good example ol the movies’ affinity for the lush and the plush 
is afforded by Gecil B. DeMille’s Samson and Delilah, which, said 
Neiv Ymk Times critic Bosley Oowther, had “more chariots, more 
tenrples, mcjre peacock plumes, more animals, wore pillows, more 
spear carriers, more beards and more sex than ever belore." 

Ol the dialogue. Time remarked that “most of it is Biblical ensat/ 
with an Edgai Rice Burroughs flavor." Cited was .i “dialogic high- 
]H)irit" in which Samson, handed a javelin to do battle wTth the lion, 
cireerily assures Delilah: “1 won’t need it. He’s a young lion." 

\n advertisement in the tr.icle jiaper Vaiiefy gave portions ol the 
movie piolession’s comments on Samson and Delilah. ILuiy Brown¬ 
ing ol i\ev\ riigland Tbeatres, s.iid “Not onlv a great picture, but 
a gieat contribution to iiidusiiy public relations." Hollywood Re~ 
po) fe) was clown to eaitli. “Us grosses wall have titanic ibmc'nsions." 

tor the opening c;i Samson and Delilah, 3,000 Delilah orchids, 
especiallv grown lor the occasion by klovvcrs ol Hawaii, Ltd., were 
ilown in lor distiibution at the premiere. I he sale ol Delilah dresses 
w.is anncninced. Billboaids and newspajiei advertisements bl.i/oned 
forth tire merits ol tire movie. Nine montlis .ind ujjwarcls of one 
million dollars weie programmed to jnornote and publicize the 
him. Included in the hoo]>la devices was the distribution to Sunday 
Schools of a if) mni. him assembled from earlier DeMille epics, plus 
a little ol the new one; the printing by a breaklast cereal maiim 
facturer ol “tens of tJiousands" ol packages ol “S.misoni/ed" corn 
flakes. 

Featured in the advertisements was Hcxly Lamarr lying seduc¬ 
tively on a richly ornamented couch across wdiich was leaning the 
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amorous Victor Mature I he scene was captioned “1 fie Gieatest 
1 ove Story Since the Beginning ol Man and AVomanI 

Some three million dollars is lepoited to have gone into the 
making of this spectacle I he motion picture, which grossed jy 
million dollars in its fust pj engigements w.is well on its wa^ to 
becoming a top money rnakci I lie total audience lor the picture 
It was prcHlictcd, would come to 75 01 80 million persons 

(rl imoLii and sc\ abound in Hollywood jriocluctions and advertis 
ing e\identl> But they are bountiful in the othci communications 
media fire 1 iMsIiiiigly beautiful giiI perched on the iidilxi heel in 
the uhci t isf ment the bosom\ female who ic ips at the obseivci 
iiom the dctcctne stoi\ co\ci tfie suen acticss and the impossibh 
handsome .ic tor—all ate piomincnt s>mbols mcl evjncssions ol mid 
twentieth centurv \meiu 111 culture I hen le ison for being is a 
piolilem m <id\ci(jsing icscaich, as it is a piobkm in the motivation 
ol the individual *uul the impaet ol sock tv s institutions 

Personalization 

liimees k Ring, Paramount stoi v analvst illustiates the work 
done by aiialvsis in giving a simple ol a theme abstracted iiom a 
(inematK stoiy 

( orpoi d who his served utivel) in tlie U S \ii lone flics lioiiie on 
leave He is still seeking eludieitioii of the le isoiis for woilel eonfhet mcl 
hum m eliss nisi lenon when he nines in moihei ei i—the ( nd ir 
Hteiinith me! throiigfi the hie ol his ineestois mel i 1 )C lutdiil lomnue 
le nils ih It fie li is been leioking dl his hie loi le)ve i we ipoii men hive 
not vet le iriied to use well His fiody is fouiiel in the pi me wieck a smile 
ol peace on his voung lace 

Hc're IS e\emj)lification of the Hollywood cfloit to cast infinitclv 
(omplir<ited abstractions <ind the operations of vaiitg.itc'd social, 
economic, and jxnitical loitcs in tlie mold ol a m.in who nevei was, 
in a situation that nevei could be who finds the resolution ol the 
woilds ills in his heart (not to mention his gonads) \oii solve the 
housing piobicm by persuading a iich man that he ought to love 
all pcx)i jieo})lc just as he loves impecunious Susin I he remedy lor 
the high divoice rate'' Husfraiids and wives ought to love each other 
more Want to learn how to live happily ever altei'" Be happy 

1 he cavil is not against the tlloit to summaii/e a piobltm and to 
oflci suggestions for diagnosis and cine through the dramatic 
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|jc)itia\al of an individual caught in a story with a inoial. Alter all, 
the movies must tell a story, stories inevitably have a moral, .rnd a 
])l()t must use particular peoj)Ie as the vehicle loi its unlolcling. But 
char .icter i/ations tend to be caricatures and complexities ter be over 
sirnplihed. 

Per soirali/ation may be used with ajrpaient ellectiveness hi Hotnr 
of tJie B)(iif(\ the lumtional paralvsis ol a Negro scrlclier is used to 
present an illuminating social analysis and (onimentarv. In Wilson 
it is, likewise, the delineation ol an individual, the personali/ation 
ol an ideal, that is the instiuinent lor convening an aiginnent lor a 
loreign policy that eschevxs isolationism. 

Peisonali/ation conveys ideas to the viewer simplv; it also must be 
an expression ol the viewer’s ideas. When in i()i } an attempt was 
made to star the Negro .rctor, Bert Williams, in movic's, the result 
vsas an undercover boycott and a r<ice not in Brooklvn to mark the 
opening of W^illiams’ picture, Dinktoxvii Jubilee-^ Onlv recently has 
the Negro begun to rid himsell ol the c h.n ac ter ist ic him role ol 
superstitious lool or laithlul servant 

In «in\ case, VNh<n must be seen is that ideas .nul lelationships aie 
always personalized in the movies. 1 he loim t.ikcn b\ the jieisonali 
zation is limited by the h.ibits ol thought ol the aiiclience .incl him 
maker. 7 o be sure, there is interaction here the him content is 
what its makers think the public wMiits to see, and what the public 
sees presumably has some impact on what it wants tcj sec. 

Brutality and crime 

At its initial meeting in June 19^17, the \merican Bar Associa 
tion’s Cermmittee on Motion Pictures, Radio Broadcasting and 
Comics in Relation to the Administraticjn ol Justice-^* posed two 
problems: (1) “The ernj^hasis placed by the media upon the depic¬ 
tion of crime and the jioitrayal ol the manner in which crimes ol 
violence were ccjinmitted, detected, and jirosecuted, and (2) the 
manner in which the lawyer, the judge, and the processes ol law^ 
are depicted.” 

"lire concern ol the bar is shared bv many individuals and groups. 
Bosley OowTher *•'" says ol the visual stress on malevolence on the 
screen: “It was such films that predominated on the German screen 
between two wars.” 
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Striking indeed is the finding that of 115 picUires selected at 
random in as they a})|jeaied in the theateis of Ck)lumbus, Ofiio, 
59 showed widely varied murder technicjnes. This was at the late of 
about one in every two ])i( lines. I'Jie tc'c hnicjues included: shooting, 
knifing, Jianging, stabbing, beating to death, dtowning, falling, 
lynching, stiangling, clubbing, goring to death, massaciing, pusliing 
out ol a plane, and limning o\ei someone with a (ar. 

Dramatic as these figmes aie, the hut is that cotilrxt is what 
gives meaning to the xiolence of tlie crime. Wheie A stiangles /j, 
the lesultaiU scene may be one of sheer hot101, jiointless and degiail¬ 
ing to the sjiectator, ot, dejiending uj)on the chaiacters, the secjuence 
ol events, and the whole en\iionment in which the action takes 
})lace, the lesultant may be a lewaiding and ennobling experience 
lor tlie audience. 

Justifying cinematic tieatment ol ciime and \iolence, a Motion 
Pictiue Association bulletin"" cpiotes Lillian Heilman, who wiotc* 
in lepK to a criticism ol hei play Anotiun Paif of tJie Foiesi: “Re¬ 
member tliat violence and evil aie among the tiue mateiials of 
chama; alwavs ha\e been, always will be. ...Ihe tiuth has a w.iy 
oi being violent, has always insistcnl upon including e\il.” 

A vigoious disagieemeiu with this thesis is piesented by At thin 
Fieimd,*^^ piacticing attorney, faking into consideiation ciime 
in tfic moxies, on radio and television, and in comic books, Fieund 
observes: 

I believe it is one thing lor an adolescent to h\e in a world ol lant.isy 
stiimilalecl bv stoiies in the* liible, b) l.iir) i.iks, and by great works ol 
classical liiciature unrelated to his iininediate einuoniiienl or to tlu‘ 
realistic pc^ssibililies ol his exeivday hie. but (hat it is a wliolly difletent 
experience lor the iinpiession.dile mind to be stimulated in a world ol 
a})paient reality where ciiniinal and morbid activities in which he can 
actually p.iiticipate in his dapto-day living are delineated re[retiiiously 
lor him with blueprint accuracy. 

Relevant is the anecdote oi the mother who prohibited hei little 
girl horn seeing a particular movie on the ground that it was not 
fit lor children. “1 know,’* the little girl said, “1 read the book.” 

l ire single agr eed-upon emergent ol claim and courrtcrc lairn is 
that brutality and crime are principal rirovie themes. We are helped 
further only if we choose to interpret the arguments on botlr sides 
as intriguing hypotheses lor research. 
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Censorship 

In films, as in the other communications inedi.i, censoiship is a 
complex of interwoven fc^rmal and inloimal ])iohibition (.ensoiship 
in Ameiica is no esotciic design contiived b) a lew to liiisliate 
the many Rathei, it is a social cxpiession ol oui (iiltiiie, a Uthnujiic 
foi ie(onrilini> gionp inleiests a w.i) in whidi oui value system is 
leflected Ceiisoiship ol a kind is continuall) t,iking place It occurs 
when a gioup of people bieak off icl.ilionshijis with a |iidge who h is 
lendeicd an unpopulai decision, oi when individuals stone the 
pidgc’s home It hapjiens v\hen the male uses one langu.ige jiituin 
in (onvcising with men and another with women It takes place 
when any inttidiction is en icted into law I he root ol the prohibi 
tion is alwMvs the values in the communitv th.it .ire trc.isuied or 
lejected What our culture ioibids ccnsoiship denies 

Censorship apparatus, hcjvcevei, whether st.itutoi) or ap])arcntly 
self imposed, is a distorted lepiesentation ol tire will ol the m.ijoritv 
Its lailuie peilectlv to minor soci.il sentiment .ind thought is a 
product of iiianv factors, including the place in the jiolitic.il, social, 
and economic pov\ti hiei.iichy of the group intent upon silc'guaid 
ing its status, the dillercnti.il intensitv of concern of indnidual 
groups With a paitrculai in.rtter, the power ol sell defense or letalia 
tiori of the agenev at vs Inch the censorship onslought is leveled, tlie 
readiness with which individu.d groups ina) find oi cre.ite instiu 
ments for aceornjdishing then goals 

In Its application to motion pictuies, censorship is a case study 
in [lower and Ireedorn, in the implementation of the opinions ol 
specific publics and the struggle oi a major comniunications medium 
to be enough things to enough people to keep its economic nose 
above ideologic.il w.itei 

Interested in seeing itself and its ideas favorably clejncted, 
every group of consec|uen(c oigani/es itself to impose upon motion 
pictures its own standards ol what is lit for its neighbors to see and 
hear in the films lire case is vividly jiresented in the CBS docu 
mentaiy^**^ on Hollvwocxl th.it takes The Bist Year<i of Oui fives 
as case study material * Incidentally illustrating the operation of 
effective concern ol the mass conununication channels with one 
another, the radio script said, in part 

• The Hollywood Picture C-opyrighi Columbia Btoadcasting System, Inc, 1949 
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staffman: Bui now on the lorty-fitth day o\ slioolinf’, tlie cast has coinc 
to the scene where l*ef4fiy tells hei parents, that she is in love with Fred, 
despite the fact that he is aheady iiianied. Maybe you reineniber the 
scene. I’eggy comes into hei patents’ room. It is Lite at night, and she is 
just returning irom an exening at a night-club with Pred and his wife 
Marie. 

pica.v: I’m glad I went out will) them—even though it was a pretty dis¬ 
agreeable experience. 

Ai : ft look guts, Peggy—but vou’ve got plenty. 
itgca : ril need ’em. I’ve made up iny mind. 
al: (iood gill! 

Mn.iv: {wo)urd) To do what? 

ri(.c,v: I’m going to break tliat marriage up. 1 can’t stand it, seeing Fred 
tical to a woman he doesn’t lose, and who doesn’t lose him. 

Mti.i.Y: Vou’ie sure he doc'sn’t love hei? 

iMc.c.v: Or course I am! lie doesn’t love her! He hates her! I Ao/oa; it! 
al: And wito are you—Ciod? How did you get tliis power to inteiiete in 
other jieople’s lives. So you’re going to break litis marriage up? And 
have vou decided yet how you’ie going to do rt? Are you going to do it 
with an axe? 

Livh Mi'sic : .sneak in and build quukly ouci: 

imc.c.y: It’s none ol yoiii businc‘ss what I’m going to do! ^’ou—vou've 
lorgoiten . . . (cone'}) vvliat it’s like to be in love. 

Mt'SK ; uj) and Oi'in and out 
hnd of sound tyadi: 

m’aiiman: \\')ler rehearsed and directed that scene, and it was hlined by 
(iieg 1 oland, but . .. 

NAURA j or: \ es? 

siAiJMA.x: lire thing was, at that time, the scene hadn’t been .tppioved 
by the Hi'c*c*n Office. 

narrator: Oh, yes. and tfiat could Ire serious. 
s'iaitmxn: Serious? Are you kidding? 

narrator: Very serious indeed. You see, apjjioval bv the Breen Office 
is an ab.solute must, lor tire Breen Olfice is a depaiinu in ol tiu* Motion 
Picture* Association, the Iridusti)’s trade associ.nion and the seal of 
a]>proval by tire Breen Office must be on a film if it is to have regular 
exhibition in theatres. First let’s sc‘e what the Breen Office liad to sav 
afrout that scene: 

RRMN OM u,i : Dear Mr. Cioldw’yn: the several scenes in your jricture having 
to do witli the break-uj) ol the marriage between Fivd and Marie slioulcl 
fre... possibly rewritten in order to get awa) Iroiii any suggestion ol 
a condonation ol this tragc‘dy. Fhis . . . is . . . important. 
narraior: riiat was on A])ril ist. In a later h'tter, it said: 

URLLN otFica-: Peggv should not indicate that her jmrpose is “to break 
that marriage up.’’ lire line, “1 can’t stand it, seeing Fred tied to a 
woman he doesn’t love,” should be eliminated. Al’s line, “So you're 
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going to break this maiiiage up’ ... aie you going to do it with an axe?'" 
should lie entirely chniinated. 

N 4 RRA 10 R: I here aie oilier ciitidsnis h) the Breen OHue \t one point, 
the script calleil lor ,i “jiassionate” kiss lietween VI and Millv Stephenson 
I he Bieen Ollue hoped that this would not be “liisthil ' C»oldw\n’s stoiy 
tditoi sighed and told his secietan 

sioR^ idiior: let’s tut out the desciiption ol a kiss as “passionate” and 
send It batk to tlie Biecn OHice 
SK \ * \ es, sn 

NARRMok \i anothei ])oini, the scii])t (ailed loi l*i(diic Maidi to dunk 
Bioino Selt/ei and then liekh 1 ht Bkhmi Ollue suggested tlhit a belch 
WMs \ iilgai. 

si()R\ idiior: I,et’s make that a ‘hicdip’’ and send it back, 
sre^ Vessii. 

narraior: The Breen Olliee asktul that scenes of dunking be eliminated 
entiieh. 

sioR’s niiioR! Tell them in a letter that tin scenes ol chinking aie nn 
jMirlant to the plot motivation .ind will not violate standards ol good 
tasre l>ut will lie eonfined onlv to uecessar> plot development 
SI (V. V es, sii. 

narrator: 1 he Breen Ollue objected to the scene poitiaving .i seventeen 
vc.n old daughtei preparing and shaking eockt.iils .. 
sioRV 1 Dll OR. Wiite them that I eit'sa jilays the pait ol a twtiit> ve.irolel 
daughter. 

What the sciipt calls the “Bieeii Ofhee” is <tii organi/ation«'iI unit 
ol the Mention Picture Association ol Vnieiica. Ibis unit, called the 
Pioduction C.ode Adniinisii.nion, is under the diiection ol Josejih I. 
Breen. The code, wiitten piincipally by Fatlicr Daniel l.oid, a 
Jesuit priest, is an agiecincni by nio\ie inakcis to abide by certain 
principles and practices. Adopted March rp.^^o, the code is 
officially a method ol voluntary sell-regulation by the film industry. 
It consists ol thiec general principles and twelve categories of 
particular applications. Its principles are: 

1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the inorrd standards 
of those who see it. Hence the sympathv oi tlie audience shall never be 
thrown to the side ol crime, wrongdoing, evil or sin. 

2 . Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements ol drama 
and entertainment .shall be piesented. 

3 . Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall s)mpathy 
be created for its violation. 

Particular applicaticjns arc concerned with crimes against the law% 
.sex, vulgarity, obscenity, profanity, costume, dances, religion, bed- 
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looms, n.itional leclings, titles, and lepellant subjects Repell.int 
sub|C((s include such niatteis as hangings, third degree methods, 
biiitality, and the sale ol women 

J hesc are expiessions ol going values ol \meiican (ulluie Prat 
tK*illy nobody has objected to these jnincijilcs and then ajijiluations, 
such as the one declaiing that “the histoiy, institutions, |nomintnt 
people and citi/eni\ ol othei nations sh.ill be itpic‘sentcd laiily ’ 
VVhcie disjmte aj^jicais is aiouiid the ajijilication ol the jninciplcs 
and the intci])ietation ol the aj^plications 

I hus, 1 eo Il.indel, loimci diiectoi ol audience leseaich loi 
Me tio Cwcjidwvn Mayei, ujiholdmg the adeejuaev ol the status quo, 
notes that foi a laycai jxiiod, ijy jiei cent ol the mateiial leicived 
by the Piociuction Code Administiation lias been given iniincdiate 
a]j})i o\ al 

Otheis, like Elmei Rue, ‘ chaiiinan ol the National Council on 
Jiecdom lioiii Cciisuishi|> (a committee ol the \mencan Cuvil 
1 die 1 tics Union) have icleiicd to the Piocliution C.ode Aclministia- 
lion as ‘an cngani/ation loi wh.it is eiijilicmisticall) c.tlled sell 
icgulatioii —piobably the most clicctivc junatc censoishijj agciic) 
evci devised In execution ol its ostensible job ol administciing a 
code this agency has beeoinc .i sounding boaid loi all oigani/ed 
jjiessuic giouj>s in the countiv Rice illusti.itcs his contention by 
telling c^l .in instance in which j>iessiiie was biought to beai loi the 
juii jKJse ol eliniin.iling lioni the scicen \tision ol .i jiojiulai jikiy 
a social woikei who was dejiicted unl.ivoiablv I he jnoducci opjiosed 
the excision but succumbed to the .iigumcnt 

\Vc \c had jnoicsts .ibout tins ch.ir.ictci iioni soi i.d igcinus all o\(t 
the couiitiy Ill man) luc.ihtics the li.inkci who heads the community 
(liest also holds the moilgage on the local the itei II lu ja isu ides the 
exhibitor not to show this jnetuie its going to cut down )oui gross 
icceijjts 

\xegiindcis aic eveiywheie, says Rice. 

I he bankers’ and manulactuicis’ associ.itions Will have no capitalist 
shown in an uniricndly light Uincms take the^ same attitude toward the 
poitr.iyal ol I iboi Icadcis I he Vmciican legion insists uj^on eonloimily 
to Its own st.mdaid ol patnotism and the I cgion ol Decency to the 
C>atholi( standaul ol moialit) 

Jewish and Negro oig.ini/ations .irc cjuick to piotcst any real or fancied 
slin upon membeis of then risjHciixc laccs while Southcrneis Irown ujuin 
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aiiythino; that may be regarded as pro-Negro, and Congressional committees 
|X)uiuc upon unsympathetic portrayals ol our lawmakers. And so it goes. 

When the Knglish-niaclc OJwer Tzuist was to he shown in America, 
Jewish gtoups protested strongly and the Manhattan Board of 
Rab)>is appealed to Ei ic Johnston to keep the movie off American 
screens, d'lie complaint was against the dejjiction of one of the 
chief chaiacters, Fagin, a “\ illainoiis-looking and repulsive old Jew.’' 
That piessuie groujis are by no means solid blocs is suggested by the 
comment attributed to a representative of the Toronto Jewish 
Congress: “We feel that an Englishman has just as much right to 
comjilain about Bill Sikes.” 

Cigai-makers inveigh against the fact that gangsters are shown 
smoking cigars, pedagogues against the showing of teachers as pallid 
nonentities or sadistic maitinets, Iiish against the showing ol Irish¬ 
men as drunkards, Italians against the wildly gesticulating comic 
stereotype, psychiatrists against their being portrayed as villains or 
fools, sports promoters against ‘‘crooked stuff about sports in the 
movies,” the Master Plumbers ol America against their being 
“maligned and burlesqued,” and, latterly, voices have been raised 
against movie treatment of the American Indian. 

How sensitive is the American motion picture industry to some 
kinds of allegedly morally questionable materials is seen in the case 
of The Bicycle Thief, the pii/e-winning Italian film. The Breen 
Office required two cuts before the picture could be approved: (i) 
a shot of a little boy “about to make his toilet against the wall; and 
(2) all the interior shots of a bordello into which the hero chases 
the thief.” The film had passed the censors in New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Ohio; the Motion Picture Association, it was noted, was 
being more censorious than the government censor groujis. Joseph 
Burstyn, the picture’s American distributor, charged “a subtle form 
of sabotage”—censorship as an economic instrument to create diffi¬ 
culties for foreign films. Breen subsecjuently exjdained that he had 
objected to the two sequences not because they were immoral in 
themselves but because if they were passed, similar scenes would 
have to be approved in other films. 

Ciroups seeking screen excisions or modifications do not alw^ays 
sutceed, lor as Breen has remarked ol the movies’ self-regulation 
organization: “II we paid serious attention to one-tenth ol one per 
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per cent of what looks like legitimate protest, it would be utterly 
impossible ioi us to make any pictuies at all.” 

Necessarily any person who appears on the screen ]>osscsses 
identifiable characteristics if the picture is to have any dramatic 
effect. The character will be white or of some other race, will be 
employed in some occ upation, will live in a paiticular kind of house, 
and will ha^e other attributes. Since the chaiacter also pCTfoims 
acts that presumably affect the audience—he loiecloses a mortgage 
or rescues the heroine, does things that arc d.istarcllv or heroic or to 
be jrilied or censured cn envied or hated-groups that possess un¬ 
attractively depicted traits set out to eliminate the objectionable 
portrayal and, if possible, substitute a more favc^rable one. I he 
])r’essure groujrs’ assiirn[)tion is first, that the viewer and the auditor 
will generali/e from the specific—if the screen villain is (drinese, all 
(Jiinese are villains: if the movie banker is vicious, so are all 
bankers. It is, s(*cond, that opinions and attitudes held bv the 
«iudic*nce will be reinforced by what they see and hear on the screen 
—il the audierree «ilready thinks of the fBl as noble and efficient, a 
specific noble, efficient Ci-rnan helps to maintain [rublic opinion. It 
is, third, th*rt the audience—particularly the more impressionable 
jjari will be stimulated to act in accordance with motiorr picture 
emphases- fiom robbing a bank through le.rving one’s lamily to 
being happy that the status (fuo is what it is. 

I Ins concern b) articulate segments of the community about what 
is in the iiKJvies is not new. Betwwn ^ and rc^jo, .\ \ frills pro¬ 
viding lor Federal regulation were introduced into Camgress: sell- 
regulation by the movie industrv, it has been said, was formulated 
as an instrumeirt lor avoiding federal censorship action. Never tire¬ 
less, there are now nine states and 50 cities with official agencies for 
censoring motion jrictuies. 1 he states are (iorrnec ticui, Morida. 
K<rnsas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. C^ensorship bills are perennial. During one week in 
rcjjp, such bills were introduced in three states: New Jersey. Ck'orgia, 
and West Virginia. Censorc'd-uncensoreel areas could well be studied 
comparatively to see whether objective results arising out of censor¬ 
ship legislation and administration can be identified. "I'he internal 
operation and personnel ol goveinmenl censor boards also merits 
research attention, i he censorship clepailment in one state. New 
York, has a staff of reviewers with life tenure wdrose salaries range 
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from about lour to five ihousaiui dollars. Appointment to these 
})osuions is on the basis oi competitive examination, a sample 
cpieslion beini^ one in which the applicant is shown a motion pic tine 
and lecjuiied to wiite a 500-woid essay on possible deletions that 
should he made to accord with law^ Oij^ani/ationally, censorship 
work is done in the Motion Piduie Division ol the State Department 
of Education. The law^ provides that no lilm will be licensed “which 
may be classified, or anv p.ut thereof, as obscene, indecent, immoral, 
inhuman, sacrilegious, or . . . would tend to . .. incite to crime.” 

A v.niant ol the licensing of films was the introduction, on Marcli 
14, i9')0, bv Sen.itoi I clwin ( 1 . johnson, ol a bill—not enacted into 
law—to license motion picture peilormers. I he immediate stimulus 
lor the bill's introduction was the Senator’s outrage at the immoral 
lichavior ol Hollywood's “Iree-love cultists.” Provision w.is made in 
the bill for establishing in the Dep«utment of Commerce a unit loi 
licensing every actor and actress at Si a year, every producer at 
|)ioo, and every film distributor at ^10,000. 

“Since the earliest beginning ol the movies.” remarks Ruth \. 
Inglis,‘^ “w'ornen’s civic, vvellare, and religious groups have worried 
about the effect of movies upon children, ii[)on the rnent.dlv. 
emotionally, or morally retarded, and upon the whole society.’’ 
When in 1896 May Irwin and John C. Rice kissed in .ibandoned 
l.ishion in the film of the thencurrent stage success, / 7 /e Widow 
Jones, the protest was vefiement. When in 181)5 Doloiiln's Passion 
Dance w^as exhibited in a peep-show^ kinetoscope on the Boardwalk in 
y\tlantic City, this “h)jiogastric rhythm imported lioin C^airo” was 
assailed in a protest to the local police. I hat lears were not limited 
to morals is illustrated in the declamation shortly alter the turn ol 
tire century by the Christum Leadei: “A set ol revolutionists training 
lor the overthrow of the goveinnrent could find no surer means than 
these exhibitiorrs.” 

Movements to iirsuie purity in the movies won their first murric- 
ipal victory in Chicago when a local ordinance was enacted on 
November 19, 1907, and their first state success in 1911, wheir the 
Pennsylvania legislature created the State Board ol Censors. No 
censorship laws in force at present have been enacted since 1922. 
but that means only that effective censorship in America is non¬ 
governmental, For example state and local laws “permit meddling 
only with such moral questions as how^ low' can a neckline plunge.” 
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Hut in J9^8, Maryland's tliree censois extended their sway lioni 
“decollelage to dialectics” ])y banning a 50 minute l*olish clocuinen 
taiy, On Polish Soil, because they did “not belie\e it ptesents a tiiie 
pic tine ol piesent da\ Poland.” Instead, they luled, ilie lilm ‘‘a])peais 
to be CJominunist piopagancla.” Jn the lesult.mt to cio al)out political 
censoiship, the stale’s Attorney Cieneial luled that the censois had 
exceeded theii legal jioweis. Ne\ei theless. the ban stuck when the 
film’s distiibutoi lelused to contest it. 1 he |)oint is that piocluceis 
and exhibitcjis aie leaiful of gioup action tliat by ])Kkeiing, boy 
lotting, 01 othetvvise can cut si/ably into thcii box office letinns. It 
has been said, ioi example, that the Ameiican Revolution, suiely a 
lich soince ol diamatic tfiemes lor mo\ie ])iescntation, has been 
studiously skii ted because “it is felt that since the Hiitish would 
ha\e to be the villains, the him would have little chance in Biitish 
inatkets.” 

I echnicallv a j)iessme gioup and not officially a censor, the Legion 
ol Dccenc) e\em[)lifies the potency vvitfi which a cohesive, eneigctic, 
powerlul oigiini/.ition imiv operate. Pievicws aie special!) aiianged 
lor Legion 1 epiescntatives ni Hollywocxi and in New ^'oik so that 
cpiick reports arc made to the producer to facilitate tlic making ol 
clnmges and still meet pioduction schedules. Lhe Legion ol Decency 
c.ime into being in A{)iil when all Catholics were asked from 

the pulpit to take this «mnual pledge: 

Ill the* name* ol the* Father and ol the Son and of the Holv (ihost. \incn. 
1 condenm indecent and innnoial motion ])ictines and those which gloiilv 
(lime and cinninals. I jnomise to do all tfiat I can to siiengthen public 
ojniiion against the production ol indc*cent and immoral films, .nid to unite 
with all wMio pioiest against them. 1 acknowledge mv obligation to loim 
a light conscience abc^iit j)ic tines tliat aie dangeious to ni) moial lile. Vs a 
member ol the Legion of Decent), i plc'dge m)sell to lemam away lioiii 
them. 

1 promise, further, to stay away altogether from jilaces of amusement 
winch show' tliem as a matter ol policy. 

In the lace of this ‘‘living menace ol a vast mass boycott,” coopera¬ 
tion by an industiy anxious to cultivate profits was forthcoming. 
When Pope Pius XII in 1919 denounced films tliat “offend mexiesty 
and moral law,” Vatican circles explained that the criticism did 
not apply to America, where “Catholics aie working methodically 
and successfully to bring about a moral and dignified type of film.” 
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The Vatican statement was aimed at “neo-realistic films produced in 
Italy and other European nations/’ 

Rarely are Legion ot Decency contioversies with movie makers 
made public. One ol these rare incidents took place when pioducei 
Robert Loid look issue with a Legion objection to a line ol dialogue 
in the cornedv, A fid Baby Makes TInee: “ Lhere hasn’t been a mira¬ 
cle since the thirteenth century.” Alter what Lord teimed “a tiny 
tempest in a tiny teapot,” the line remained in the picture. 

Movie censorship is, ol course, not jreculiar to America, although 
the method of its e.xercise and tlie breadth and variety ol its applica¬ 
tion vai\. in Britain there is no official censorship bureau, says 
Oliver llall,*^ Director ol the British Film Institute. 

The British Board of Film Censors is a bod) created and financc‘d b) 
the cinematograph industry. When it was set up in ipj‘^ it was loimed so 
that theie should not be an oflitial (ensorship, and its pur post was to 
guide the makers and exhibitors of films as to tht* kind ol things wlucli can 
or cannot be shown on the British screen. 

The Board's general policy appears to be to keep the screen free of 
controversy. Among the reasons, according to Hailey, lor which the 
Board has refused approval to films have been disrespect lor or 
burlesc]ue ol sacred subjects, controversial cpiestions, and nude 
representations. Cuts have been made in films because they depicted 
cruelty to animals, treated “horrific subjects,” contained gruesome 
hospital scenes, or lampooned the police. Confronted by the Amer¬ 
ican-made “ File Snake Pit,” a film dealing with mental disorder, 
the Biilish censors modified their usual ban on mental hospital 
scenes and rejected the petition ol i jo London nurses to keep the 
picture off the screen because it showed “mental hospital nurses as 
harsh, unemotional and olten cruel.” What the Board did finally 
was (i) to cut out eight ol the film’s more harrowing minutes, as 
scenes showing the principal character undergoing shock treatment 
and a ineritaJ lapse; a patient drooling food; (2) to recjuire a fore¬ 
word explaining that the film depicts conditions in the United 
States, not Britain; to bar children under i() iroin the audience, 
as against the noriiral practice ot allowing children accompanied by 
grown-ups to see films classified lor adults. 

In Denmark, the Danish State Censorship banned The Big Shot 
because it objected to the film’s demoiistiation of how to break out ot 
jail. I'hc picture, also prohibited in Sweden, shows how a criminal 
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escapes with tools smuggled into his cell An Amencan paiallel to 
the Danish Swedish leasoning is the action ol the Atlanta, Georgia, 
censor in banning / Wa^ a ShofjhfUy because the picture offers a 
“couise in shoplifting ” 

Examples ol censoiship around the woi Id include 
BRITAIN Dodge City Delete scene of horse fallinj^ 

iioLiAM) Roynanee foi Three lor religious reasons delete caption I am 
praying it is a job " 

iGSPT Hotel that C o Td Delete ie\olt of stneknts against the poliee anel 
students breaking a paJisidc to arrest the police haef ex iniplc for stii 
dents of the eounti> 

isioMA I en ( I inds ln(i\ llaidy Ranned as woilhlcss 
BiiCwiiM Blondie Meets the Boss Ranneel Has seejuenecs of ridiculous 
meielents gning a I) id example to cliildren and sfiouing laek of respect 
of elnldien for tlien pnents 

ALsiRxiiA Meiuh of June Delete sulititle icfeinng to Britain s loss of 
supienncy .ind prestige in the T \t last and mob seenes shcming British 
const iblcs attaeking \iab mobs in P destine 

In Russi.i, prior to thc' Sosiets mention oi ticatment of the 
lunch Resolution ss.is foibicldcn altogethei, no mallei hou in 
dircctl) It hgincel in the action ol the diama Theie was also a ban 
on ail) films sliovving the guillotine or the Moicnt deaih ol lov ilts 
In the Duteh East Indies, I he (tieai W eiltz was passed foi adults 
only Deleted from the dialogue s\ere shouts “We want free press 
Down with tyianny Give aims to the students Vigentina would 
not penult the Na/i officer in I liU' C^uuhs to Cano to be identified 
as Maislial Rommel, but suggested that it would Ire cjuiie all right 
to refer to him as ‘ Bioinmel ’ Poland Iraried Show Benit in i(jj8 
because the liliii s featuied song. Old M in Risei, was ‘ proletaiian 
piopaganda 

Gov Cl lime nts sometimes attempt to eensoi not onl) s\hat is shown 
inside then own boidcis but wliat is shown in olhci phices «is well 
Por example, in the ease of Bloekadc <md Deads Tslniid General 
Pianco and the Picndi government, lesjreetivelv, tlne«itened to ban 
all the distiibuting companies pioduets in then countries unless the 
pictures in cpiestion weie withdiawn every where in the world On 
oceasion, too, governments make agreements with each other to 
iiuiease their effectiveness in swaying him polic) within another 
nation and exercise pressure even before a picture is made 1 urkey, 
foi example, is supposed to have peisuaded Holl)wood to drop its 
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pioject of pioducnii' flic loity Days of Musa Dae;h a stoi) dealing 
uith 1 iiikish abuse of \imcni«nis 

Abioad, film censoisbip is usually <in official .ict peitoiined b) a 
goveininent buicau and tends to concern itself almost altogetbei 
\Mtb nonpolitical mattcis, altbough unofficial picssuies niusi be 
seen as producing a kind c^l constnction of choice and titatmenl ol 
sub|ect matte 1 t)\ the movie m.ikei a constnction that ma) lx 
indistinguishable m effect on movie content from official censorship 
Ji vas Judge ( lai k v\ho said that the “Hearings RcgtUding the 
Communist Infiltiation of the \fotic)n Picture Indiistrv held b\ 
the House In Vrneiican \c ti\ities C oinmittc c actiialh unites and 
justifies an atteiujit to cnloice confoimitv ol politic il thinking to 
penah/e the nei\ and the oiigm.il to label as subveisnt oi un 
Vnieiic.in the attempt to devise new appiouhcs lor the public v\tl 
hire—in shoi t to cLimn that vciv kind ol initiatne in » \pt*i linentii 
lion uhich htis made our democraev grow and floiii ish 

Judge C Lu k s statement was ace in ate and jolting- ind inconijilc tc 
1 Ol the democi<itic imperative is to ma\niii/c initiative in evperi 
nKiit«uic)n but also to sinvne as «i democraev lire choice is not 
between lieeclom and its ^ibsencc it is how much .md what kind ol 
freedom is to be accorded bv official and unoflicial bodies to an 
agenev like the ( ommunist Paitv a group cblleit nt in nature liom 
oigani/ations to which \meileans have be^en accustomed v\hen thev 
think of jxilitical parties Here is a group disciplmecl, consjmatoilal 
dominated bv a foreign government whose jnogr.ims have been iin 
posed thiougli the forcible reeoiistruction of social and political life 
w her ever it h.is seized governmental }>owei ^ et efforts to limit the 
freedom of the C ommunist P.irtv rna) injure the total community by 
subveitmg its freedom to create and express ideas conflicting with 
the status quo I here is the dilemma 

Sjielling out “foi all those who do not wush to help advance the 
cause of ( ommunism and not as a foiecxl restriction on an) 
bodv, the Motion Picture Alliance for the Preservation of Amen 
can Ideals issued m icj^y a pamphlet whose sections were headed 
bv the following warnings to film creators Don t take politics 
lightlv Don t smear the free enterprise s)stein, Don t smear industii 
alists, Don t smear wealth, Don t smear the profit motive, Don’t 
smear success, Don t glorify failure, Dcjn’t glorify depravity, Don’t 
deifv the common man, Don’t glorify the collective, Don’t smear the 
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independent ni.in, Don’t use cuiienl events caielessly, and Don’t 
siiieai \nieu(an politual institutions 

‘ Snie.u ’ and “gloidy” v\ei( explained as “geneially leltnin^ to 
the depiction ni scieen villains and heiocs as symbols ol a class oi 
1^1 oup 

J hese aie unofficial sugt»esti<)ns by one i;iou]) oi jieisons ihev aic 
not the oilicial dnec lives of a i»o\einnient ai»en(> with powci to 
adopt punitive ineasuies in instances oi deviation iioin pmnuilt»atecl 
lule I luv weie whollv unnecessai\ in tlic niinds oi some who, like 
Doiothv Paikei, tlioui^lit tliat the onl) ism in which Hollywood 
believed was pl.n^iai ism On the othei hand, peisons like Mrs 
1 ela Rogeis, mothei oi the movie st«u, (yint»ei Rogcis, held that 
( ommunisni was a leal thicat in HolKwood ‘How lont», she 
asked .1 laclio audience, ‘has it been since von liave seen on the 
scieen an industnalist, a liankei, a |udf>e shown as an^thiiit* but a 
stinkei I Ins is the jj.ntv line pic)pa<>and.i to convince )c)u tlhit 
oui lepubbcan ioim ol goveinment and oui lie^e cnteipnse eco 
nomics aie worn out Mis Roi»iis sensitivitv to Ccjmmuinst 

t.ictics w.is not unicjuc In lhit«nn, the House ol C ominous debates ' 
included this collocjuv 

siK \\ \i DRON sMimiRs cskccl llu Miiiistci ()1 Iclucitifm Ilou ni uiv tunes 
lilt mstiuclion film cnnikcl I/njv lift n (a))ud On Ii is been shown to 
children in schools iinclcr his juiischc tioii and bv whose jjcinnssion and 
how III inv se \ mstiuction iihns ue bcmi; shown in such schools 
MR lOMiiNsoN I he lioii Mciiibc 1 IS no eloid)! ieieinn{> to a filmstrip })io 
diuccl bv .111 indcpendeni iinn iiid entitled Uoti I is Handed On 
Airan^cmcnts loi showint; films incl filmstrips in i»i.int aided schools .iie 
a m.ittci ioi the loc d educalion .md se hool lUlhoiities 
SIR w sMiiniRs While I ,im not siif»<»csting that ihtic is iii) olhnsivc 
intention on the part ol the Ministci inav 1 ask whethei he is await that 
pait ol the C oinmunist tcclnncpu is to dtmoiahsc the \outh oi the 
country:' 

Just how nonj^’overnment censorship toi>ethei with the threat of 
government action as imjrlietl in government investigation mas 
operate is sc^en in the alteration ol lulu lU Ih In the oiiginal 
play, Lulu Belle, a Negro prostitute, lures C.eoige Randall away 
from Ins wile and children, deserts him for a |>ii/e fighter, uses the 
the fighter to help hc‘i rob men, leaves the pugilist to run away to 
Pans as the inistiess of a degenerate Inench nobleman, and in the 
end is strangled by Raiidail 
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In the screen version, Lulu Belle, an actress, not a prostitute, 
lures Randall away lioni a sweetheart, not a wife; marries him, then 
divorces him for a pri/c fif^hter whom she deserts lor Broadway. In 
the end. Lulu Belle sullers because she realizes that Randall, the 
only man she c\ei really Io\ed, leels nothing but contempt lc:)i her. 
ihe eniite cast is white; ail suggestion ol miscegenation is 
eliminated. 

Originally, a senator was shot in Lulu Belle’s dressing room. But 
because of the then recent Congressional investigation ol un-Ameri- 
canism in Hollywood, it was decided to make no reference to a 
legislator, lest some dangcious motive be imputed to those responsi¬ 
ble for the movie. As a result, the senator was trarisfoimcd into an 
ambassador. 

Such instances are not peculiai to the scieen. Cartoonist A 1 Capp 
has noted that he was forced to eliminate Senator Phoggbcjund from 
his “Li’l Abner” diawings because the character portrayed a crooked 
politician and that he had to invent a country, Lower Slobbovia, to 
make use of dialects. 

Yet there may be a distinction between inlormal censorship and 
alteration of content to meet producers’ artistic, sociological, or 
other criteria. When Pinky, a him svmpathetic to the Negro, was in 
the making, two changes were made in the scenario at the recom 
mendation of the National Association for the Advancement ol 
Coloied People. In one case, the stage directions called for a colored 
woman to piepare herself for a fight by slipping a razor into her 
stocking: a knife was substituted. In the second change, a bandana 
that had been provided for a Negro character w'as eliminated at 
the suggestion of NAACP. 

Censoiship, whether formal or not, is a negative, rather than a 
positive rneasine. It is not a way of getting “good” ait cn “good” 
piopaganda; it is a way ol diminishing tlie likelihood that w'hat is 
showTi to an audience will hurt the audience. Also, censorship stimu¬ 
lates efforts to circumvent censcjrsliip. Couples may not be shown 
going to sleep in a single bed; but innuendo and smirking combined 
in a film may be far riioie objectionable than that wliich lias been 
deleted. 

I’he root of the censorship matter is its nature and magnitude. 
When a sample of Calilurnians w'as asked: “Do you think censor- 
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ship is about right, or is it too strict, or not strict enough? the 
answers were: 

Pei cent 

About rij^ht 

loo strict lo 

Not stiicl enough 21 

No opinion 12 

} 3 y and large, the dominant response was satisiaction with existing 
arrangements and, for those with an opinion who were dissatished, 
the gicrater stiictness adlieieiits outiuimhered the gieater laxity 
proponents three to one. It is the kind oi 1 espouse the communica- 
lioris analyst might anticipate on a subject wheie the general public 
is uni 11 formed. 

Jnglis argues lor sell-regulation by the film industry, but adds a 
proviso. She wc^uld establish a National Advisory Report. The .id 
visory group, to be made up oi distinguished and responsible titi 
/ens, would re-examine the Production and Advertising Onles arrd 
their day-to-day interpretations and I unction as a cle.ning house lor 
film (litrcisrir and jrroposals lor nro\ie improvement, d he bodv 
would re|rort annually to the public on censors’ changes .ind dele¬ 
tions .nrd, in .iddition, contest actions by censor boards that, rn the 
advisor) group’s judgment, were unwarranted. 

Analv/irig this propos.d, Leo Il.indel concludes that the excellent 
recend ol the Production (anie Adminislr.rlron makes such .in ad 
visory bodv super Huous. He also cjuestioris whether the large group 
oi advisors v\ho would be involved in the crealiorr oi this iiev\ 
agency could jrossibl) operate as ellectiveh as “lire present streanr- 
lined and industry integratc'd Production (.ode Adminislr.itiori.” 

Note first about the censorship jnoblem th.it in a democi.icv in¬ 
formal cerrsorshi]) is inevitable. J he movie maker will continue to 
make sure that he does not alienate so many people lh.it his |)iclures 
wall not be patroni/cd; groups and individuals will continue to 
make eflective demands that cinematic portrayals be favorable to 
them and to their ideas and avoid film treatments that are un- 
lavorable to them. Both ol these sets ol jnessures must bc‘ lai more 
potent in the case ol motion jrictrues tharr in the instance of older 
media reaching smaller and more speciali/ed audiences. A stage 
play, lor example, can make moital enemies ol many powerful 
groups and still make money. 
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Note seroiul that in a democracy lormal censoiship ol movies 
viewed h) adults is not inevitable. Foi the coie ol the case loi motion 
picture censoiship lies in the possi!)iIity that the picture ni«iy lead 
highly impiessioihible peo])le astray. Ihere appears to be no (jues- 
tion that chikhen are classifiable in tire “highly impressionable" 
group. 

What, then ol the possibilits ol regulating the movie attendance 
ol children bv a fi\ed-age law? This device has been urged as a way 
ol achieving pure movies lor clrildren and a liee sc reerr lor adults, 
(.’ontiary aigunients ate that movie income would thereby be re 
duced, that costs iindoubtedlv would be increased, and that some 
older people are less competent, assuiecllv, than some younger ones 
to lend oft vitiating inlluences in what thev see and hear. 

lO these contrary arguments, it might be said that it is not at all 
certain that jirohts would be leduced. Ikahaps children’s attendance 
at picturc^s especially designed Lot them would irrctease; possiblv 
adult attendance .it unscissored mcjvies would likewise be huge. 
No conclusive clat.i on the point are available. I hat chronologic.il 
age IS .in imprecise index ol moral fiber is obvious. Never tireless, 
the coircept ol a nrinimum age, crude as its application may be in 
a particuhu case as in legal nratters or in elections, is widely under¬ 
stood as a uselul and comparatively valid, il only approximate, 
measure ol minini.il conij^etence. lire lew children lor v\hom censor 
ship is unnecessary would have their movies censored lor the sake, 
in e.ssence, ol the many. But what ol the case ol the chronologically 
adult who are, nevertheless, emotionally or intellectually immature? 

The two palpalile cornerstones of the current system are sell- 
regulation by the industry itself and official regulation in scattered 
kjcalities. Both take place before movies are issued, lire main dif¬ 
ficulties with this pre-i-ssuance censorshij) are iw'o. Ihior censorship 
is the wwk ol a very lew people operating in accordance with a 
standard, unlamiliar to the general public, that the lew censors 
themselves interpret—perhaps arbitrarily, perhaj)s not. Yet it is not 
the certainty of arbitrariness that is the danger; it is the possibility 
that is the menace. Furthermore, censorial decisions, thus made, arc 
not subjected to public appraisal. J he censors’ determinations arc 
matters that lie between themselves and the movie makers; they 
are not determinations made in the spotlight of public analysis, 
discussion, and review. 
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I he film industiy itself has liecn acutely concciiud about ccnsoi 
ship and has sought lo test the constitutionality of government 
motion pictuie ccnsoiship When Memphis h.mned Cuiley because 
the him showed Negro and white children plaving logethci, and 
when \tlanta bailed lost lUnindtuKs bee.iuse the pictiiie ‘might 
adveisely affect the peace, health, moials and gocMl orelei of the cit), ’ 
couit action was taken b\ the Motion Picture Association o( 
America I he MPA \ president announced, “We are encour.igcd in 
going to the United St.ites Supreme Court b) the courts cjwn state 
nient in a le^iS decision which said, ‘A\e have no doubt that moving 
pietures, like newspapcis and radio, are included in the press whcjse 
Iree^eloiii is guaianieed b) the I list Amendment lailiei judicitl 
decisions elassil\ing movies .is spectaeles. ’ had declared that films 
weie not to be regarded ‘as parr of the jiiess of the couiitiy or a') 
oig.ins eif })ublic opinion the inelusti\ s Irope—ncjt le alized—v\as 
that the United States Supreme Court woulel lecogrn/e that a fice 
press means unccnsoied films 

Jo be sure, censoislnj) trikes place in ail the mass media, books 
inel jilavs are banned, maga/ines aic confiscated fiom newsstands 
P>ut these events oceur ofta the publication of the material thev 
.ne public .ictions by in front of the scenes people opei<itnig in ac 
cordanee with a publici/ed group ol eiittiia Critics of the beloie 
the event censorship piocess point to the fact it letjuiied tiemendou^- 
efioit and constituted <i jnodigious victoi) in the eouise of the 
growth ol libert) lor a svstern to be developed v\heieby the time at 
winch censorship intruded in an art or information jirocess was 
nicrde «i lundaniental coiisideiation 

llnofhci.il censorsinp, in which tlie dncetoi .nid ])roducci shape 
the film to escape coirtiovers) and increase profits, v\ould continue 
Where there is freedom people and organi/alions mav shut then 
eyes to the world or not, as they choose Ikit to ])ile on the censor 
ship th.rt must exist, the censorship that violates the (amstitutiorial 
concept of liber t), is to lendci the scieen unfiee 

I hat technology bids lurthei to complicate the problem of ceii 
soishij) was seen early in H)P) when the PennsvIvani.i Strtc Bond 
ol (ansors sought to undertake a new task to review urd approve 
all motion pictures to be broadcast bv television stations in that 
state 
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Film economics 

\ inajoi factor in sfiaping the heii.iMoi of the motion piduic 
intlusti) IS Its economics I he ways in whuli the iiulusti) s financial 
stiuctiiie opeiatc and its effects on film piocesses aie given liclou 
iindei thiee piincipal heads 

1 liig business 

2 Integiation 

^ Dependence upon fouign maikcts 

Bifr bu'iiiiess 

I Jit motion pic tint indiistiv displa>s a le uliiig chuuuiistic 
common to otlu 1 industi ICS 111 Vmeiica it is big husiiitss Stitistiial 
inloinuUion about tlie motion pictuic industiN is not I u king 
figuie‘abound in tiade and goveinment souuts \\ lu the i the figiues 
aie exact is not <it all ceitain Many of the figuics uaihblc aie 
nuie possiblv |iie|udictd estim.ites RkO boaid piesident 1 lo\d H 
Odium (|uottcl Depaitment of (ommeiee clit.i indic iting a total 
imestment in the industn of iiioie than Sj,()y() ooo ooo Hut these 
official figiues, he s<i\s constitute a masteipiect of nuclei state me nt 
because of such factois as financiai ieoig«ini/ations, uiventoiics not 
included and advances in piice levels Ihe wav figuies m ly be made 
to bulge c)i shrink is seen also in the dividend cstim.ite foi njjc) bv 
the U S Depaitment of ( omnieice Publich lepoitcd dividends 
amounted to about 41 million dollais Howevei, bcc.iuse jiublielv 
lepoited dividends 111 the aveiage business amount to ()o 01 f)^ pci 
cent of the total disbursed for that pin pose, actual film dividends 
during that veai weie jnobably in the neighboihood, said the 
Depaitment, of about (>8 million doll us Valuations eould agree on 
one outcome profits were chopping and the industry faced the 
ic)5o’s in a fashion described by Vaneiy as “Pix Baffled for B O 
[Box Ofhee] Solution 

Collection of the appioximately 1 4 billion dollars spent in ic)48 
by the public on him admissions involves the outlay of prodigious 
sums of money Cheap features’ costs have been estimated at ^50,000, 
supeispecial films up to five million dollars The average cost of a 
motion picture (and this includes the total Hollywood output) 
IS approximately 1300,000 “When you spend less than a million 
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iloll.ns on .1 ])uturo,” said <4 F.nainoiint f\(‘cnti\e, “sou aic Tuakiii” 
li pKtuies ^ cl / ())tinir icinaikcd, “Ml the studio })io])ciUes in 
HolKwood, aniountino to about million dollais, could be 

boui^lu and sold bs a Texas oilin in ’ 

lVo])le in and out ol tlie nios ic industis base identified two (hiel 
disadsantaocs ol niakinir films with a plentiful siippls of mones 
The fust IS that such mo\ le makcisaic leailul ol takino 1 isks The 
scxoiid is that the expcnditinc ol mones is substituted loi the 
appluatioti of t<ilent 

Itals luinishes the k'adnu* (x.miple ol the* frict that hii;h s^iadc 
mos les (.111 be made me\|)ensise Is When, in i()j8, Itals beiame 
a popul.n Ilollswood “location,” it was lepoited that the weekly 
pas ol (amer.nnen in Itals pnnptd bom the (*(jnisaleni ol Sfx) to 
V\n\ I wentieth C enlms Fox’s P)tn(( of I o\rs h.id a waidiobe cost 
.done ol S-i7^,,o()()-lai moie than the tol.d jiiodiution exjieiiclituie 
loi both Ofxni Cii\ and ShoisfiuK, the seiy well leeeived It.ilian 
films 

It m*is Ik* th.it bit» mones docs not <;u.n.mtec i^ood pn tines, bit; 
mones, howesei, docs he Ij) to i;u.n<mtee (ju.intit.itise dommance 
I S Depntinent ol (onnncHc smses lindim;s indicate* th.it .ibout 
7J pel cent ol the pic lints seen bs audiences in ii(> countiiis sseie 
iii.ide in the I niie d Si.iie s 

Tilt; mones in motion jnclines, as in the othei m.iss media, me.ms 
lh.it two nioie phenomena exist (1) I he film It.ideis .ne membeis 
ol .ind base ojipoitimits to be sjiokesmen loi monied gioups, and 
(j) I he si/e ol the insestnicnts .it st.ike tends to piopel the film 
in.ikei to timidity and to sujipoiling the status quo 

Iut( atiori 

1 he bit; business that is the mosic mdustis h.is thieve jdiascs pio 
duetion, sMth about fise pei cent of the total film insestmeiu dis 
tiibution, about one pei tent, and exhibition, with 9] ])ei tent ^ 
Not th.it ihcie has been tec hint .il sepaiation .nnong these ttnn 
ponents kxtept loi the sei) beginnino of the imlustis s liisiois, 
lines ol economic tontiol anti oigani/ation base been inteiwtisen 
among all the blanches ol the mosie business 

Motion pictuu*s thiough almost all its deselopment has been an 
intc*gi.it(d oig.ini/.ition in which the inajoi piocluceis have con- 
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tioiled distnbulion and e\hd)ilion \ii e.uly cxanijile oc( lined in 
it)o8 when lo le.idins^ niannl.utiueis jiooled llien inieiests and 
jjatents in ihe Motion Pictine P.iltiits C o , and hv a sxstcin ol litcnses 
extendinii^ lo disUihuiion .ind exliihition, set out to (onliol the 
whole nidiisli\ Ihe iiulustiv has de\elo|)(*d, not .is a tn ulu (me 
inatu tiamewoik with independent pillais, hut luiuh nime nt.ul> 
as a luiitai) stiiKtuie with thue sides 

I heic aie ten majoi ])iodiueis anIio “loini tlie niu k us ot the 
Motion Putuie Xssoiiation ol Vnieiu.i, the spokesman and sill 
iei*ulaliniJ insti umeiU ol the industi\ ' \11 other piodiueis «ui 

tlescrilxd as mdependents, and aie the ininoi or^ani/.Uioiis in the 
iilin ^ala\\ I lu numbei ol indejiendents has been vaiiouslv (s 
timated liom ‘^o to i ",0 the So(iet\ ol Independent Motion Putuie 
Pioducers and Distnbutois ol \meiua h.is a\eiaoed about 25 
iiieiubti s 

I lie itasons loi detlanni* the inajoi pioduccis to possess sub 
staiitialh niono|johst coiitiol aie sevcial fust is the si/t ol the 
uiajoi })iodu<tis 1 he^ jiiodiue betwcin 50 and 70 pei lent ol all 
leatuies, induding most ol the costl) and mou piolitabk puluits 
and ie(ei\e moie than 90 pei cent ol the film lentals 

film economics spe( lalist Huettig/ lu\ci theless, notes tluu “Con 
tiol IS not s\nonMnous with puie inonopoh,” lor “the majois to 
gciJiei do not account loi much moie than 50 cent ol the total 
numbei ol leatmes noi loi moie than ajjpio\imalel\ 15 pei cent ol 
the total numbei ol theaties ” Is it lair then to sa\ that no one 
conijiam 01 giou]) ol (omjiaiues has complete contiol o\ei ciihci 
the piodurtion ol the film 01 the places wheie it is showiT'' 11 net tig 
sa^s no “The iele\.mt lad is tliat almost .ill lilms leceuing fust 
1 un releases au distiibuted by the majois and viituall) all the key 
fust run theaties aic owned by them’ It is not that the inajois 
own everything and monopoli/e eweiything, it is that the majois 
eontiol “access to the scieeii.” Stiategie.dly located fnstiun theateis 
aie a main control method. Huettig'*^ says 

Ownership of these rclatnelv few theatres gave control over access to 
the market, this enaiiltd other sources of supply icj be shut out with a 
(oiisecjuently enhanced value for the remaining product Aeld to this the 
I act that ownership of these theatres carries with it the bulk ot the theatre 
icceipts, and the rationale behind the structure of the motion pictme 
inelustry becomes clear. 
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Jins contiol o\ei ken places loi (\hil)jii()n ol motion pictures 
opcialcs, liiuhei, to i^ivc the inajois the top peisoniiel in the in 
ilustiv and to i>ive them sjiecial financial achantages As \nthonv H. 
Dav son ’ slate s 

those |:)(is()iis who (ojiipose the l( achni; talent m the yirodiuini; himdi 
ol the mdustiY e mnot he [Kisinded siiue piesti^e is t lose 1\ linked with 
ilieii (eonoime Inline to w^irk foi pioehie e i s w lio e aiinot t xjn e i exhibition 
in a Inslimi ihenei exeejit at s.dnies not piolitahle to tin proelueei 
\titlKi will hn.ineieis k nel nuieh issisl.inee to inoeluceis without a 
giiaianlee ol ehsinhiition preleiahh ineluehn« a Inst iiin tlieatcr shoveing 

1 ook at the cncle 

the incle jie nek Pt piodiieei is 1)\ ek fimtion one whose j)ie tines are not 
(hstiihnted h\ the irn|ors Witlauif sue h ehsli ihulion and aeeess to tlu 
lust run the ate is his inaiket is extieineh limited This in turn, makes 
heith talent anel capital sh\ ol appe uing in mele])eneleiit pioeluctions 
Henee independently rnaek lilins aie laieh eonsieltied lit ioi e\hihitie>n 
in metiojiolitans wheie auelienees ha\e h\ now, elevelojieel .i modicum ol 
sophistic atiein 

Is the* le.iseining (iicuitous" “Tlu* lads,” sa\s Iluettig, “*ne even 
molt so 

( ompc*titie)n in tlic motion pictuie business is of a special tyjie 
anel eonloims to the movie stcu-c^tvpc ol stiangencss Competition 
Ml piodiKtion consists of competing foi jieisound .incl stones In 
ehsti ibution, e.uh pioducei attempts to sell his films Ileie, tlie 
micial fact is th«it the majois aie both bu\eis and selleis So, “When 
Paiamount sells to Loewthe ttims on which it sells aie conditioned 
bv the intensity ol its needs loi 1 oew’s films “ 

“Noi does competition between the inajoi distiibutois foi the 
unaJIilj<iteel iheatei maiket lesemble conifietition in othei industiies 
The commejdity solel, it is imjioitant to lemembei, is not unifoim. 
kioin the theatei ownei s jionit of view, thcie is little substitution 
possible He knows th.il he needs a given numbei of big name 
pic tines to bleak even the nioie the bettei lie knovxs that he must 
be lecone lied to a majoiity of medioeie pictines.” 

lk*cause nidividu.il films .ne uniejue, because the exhibitoi im 
]Ki.itively lecjuiies eontinuity and completeness ol film seivue, 
])rice tends to shiink in impoitancc as a competitive v.ni.ible “Cam- 
seepiently, as lai as tlie distubution ol films is eonceinc*d, compeli 
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lion t.ikcs the foim of ii\ah\ anion^ thcatie opciatois, i e, tlie 
(ustoincis ioi an o}ipoitunit> to f)ii\ 

Heie IS Mkc in WoiuleiLind (ompetition 1 he coinpetilois co 
Opel ate, peiloue, the lm\eis (oinptte, peiloite 

PeiloKC, too, the economics of filnuloin niakc*s tlie theatci the 
c 1 u\ ol the motion pic tine iiulnsti\ I lom one hall to ihue cjiMi tcis 
o( the total assets ol the fi\e theatci ounint; majois aie 1 ind. build 
in^s, and ecjuipmcnt because the capital <isscts ol the dominant 
comp.inies *ne so lai^eh real estate, “it is not sin]nisini' that the 
e\eciiii\e peisonnel should consist ol men skilled piimaiih in the 
ait ol selcctin<> theatu sites, manat»m^ leal estate, and liii uic imj^ 
o}‘e 1 .itions, i.ithei lluin ol talented piodueeis 

1 lexl uj) closeh, too, with the mattei ol plusic.d piopeit\ im 
poit.mce is the im|)oit,ui(e and ehaiactci o( the debt lo id \bout 
one thud ol the total iinested capital m the seven m ijoi motion 
jmtuie comp<nnes is bonovved W'h.it hapjitns in coiisecjurnce is 
tlnit “ I he pioduction ol films, essenti.dh lluid and e\pei ime nt.il as 
.1 piocess, IS hainessed to .i loim ol oii>ani/aiion which c.in i.nely 
.dloid to be eithei e\pei iment.d oi speculative because ol the leg 
id.nit\ with whicJi Jieav\ fixed change's must be met” 

On ]ul\ JO, ie);8, occ lined a development momentous loi the 
svstem we have just desciibed On that elate, the Dep.ntment ol 
fiistiee filed <ni antitiust suit, Vnittd Slates « Pa)(un()itfit Itu , (t al 
Declaiing that the intci^iaiion ol motion jiictuie pioduction and 
exhibition is an unlawhd instuniient ol monoj>olv, the Pcelend 
agency scjught to clivoiee the constituents ol the industi) .mel tie 
tailed a total ol puce fixing and othei monopolistic oflenses. 
Intei»iation, the government chaigcel, is a means ol caii)nig out 
lestiaints and conspnaeies 1 he suit made slow piogiess. \ decade 
altei the antitrust action was begun, it was discussed in the tiade 
peiiodicals undei the head, “Jn the Balance ” A yeai and a half 
later, the balance had shiltc‘d, ioi the he.id was “On Boiiciwed 
I line,” xMe.mwhile, the filing ol goveinment and industiy briefs 
and the lendeiing ol court decisions continut'd. 

Heie is the flavoi ol some ol the goveinment’s data. 

1. 1 he vcitieal integiation of the major defendants cieated a 

jiowci to contiol the ehstiibution and exlnbition of moticiii jncture 
films, accompanied by an intent to exeicise that powei. 
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2 All the clcferuLints enteiccl into hoii/ont.il consj^iiac) to 
fix piues, inns, anti clcMianccs (clcaiaine is the j^eiiod ol lime that 
niiisl elaj)se between inns of the same putiiie within a paiticnlai 
ai(‘a Ol in sjiecifiecl theateis) Such a situation h.is made the \eiti(al 
intc'giation .in actnc .nd to the conspiiacN \eitic.d inu^iatioii h.is 
liii lushed the nuenti\e loi smh (onsjHi.i(\ 

^ \iewed (ollecti\el), the m.i)oi defendants owned in i()|5 at 
least 70 j)(‘i tent of the fust 1 un thc.iteis in the 1^2 lait»est cities 
\ In addition to the piool of monoJ)oI^ coiitiol in cities of 
moie than 25,000 theie is siihst.intial jnoof tint in appioxim.iteiv 
25H towns in\olvnit», in all hut about 17 cases, pojnilations of less 
th.ni 25,000, but h.iving two 01 moie the.iteis, some single one of 
the five iiiajoi delenclants, 01 in about iH cases two of the defendants, 
had .ill tlie theateis and theuioie possessed a complete local mo 
iiopol) 111 exhibition 

5 1 he majoi defendants aided each othei in atl.nnint> a monop 

olv of exhibition and in lestiuting competition by lefi.nnnn; liom 
h.iviin; theaten inteiests in many aie.is vvheie one of them h.id 
the.iteis 

1 he piocess of .uljudic.ition yielded itsults J he coints out 

l. iwcd block booknn^ (lent.il of films 111 gioiips), b.inned the fixing 
ol minimum .icliinssion piice^s as a condition of film lental, oicleicd 
the elimin.ition ol inne.ison.ible cleaiaiues, .incl dnected the.itei 
ownim; comji.nnes to stop pooling the leceipts ol tv\o 01 moie noi 

m. ili) com|xMitive the.iteis 

I ni.ilh RkO .ind Ikiiamount enteieei into consent judgments 
with the Dep.nlmcnt ol justice by which e.ich agieed to establish 
independent theatei companies, and the othei majors in the movie 
industiy enleiexl into snnil.ii divoiee'inent iiegoti.itions 

Wh.it does the sjditting ol the industiy into jiiodiicei distiibutoi 
and exhibitoi ojieiatioiis meMii" Iheie will be ‘gie.ilei economic 
ojipcntuinties foi indejieiident pioduceis,’ was the judgment ol 
Libs (>. Ainall, jnesident of the Societ> of Indejiendeni Motion 
Pictine rioduceis Rut the Motion Putinc ifoald, iinmij)!essecl, 
dee kneel that the issue is ‘conceiiied with how the industiy makes 
money out of itself, how one hand seaiehes the pockets ol anothei, 
aftei the money eoines 111 at the box ollice 

Integiation has meant constiiction ol lieedom ol the seieen, the 
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hope is that divorcement will mean greater access to the movies for 
conflicting ideas. 

Foreigj} jnaiket 

Between and .jo per cent ol the income ol the American motion 
picture industry is obtained from loreign markets. In 1919, accord¬ 
ing to Eric Johnston,^“ ‘^7.5 per cent ol this countiy’s lilm income 
came from outside the Ihiited States. 'Ehe British joinnal, The 
Economist, estimated in 19^7 that about one-hall ol the total Amer¬ 
ican indusiiy's revenue liom loieign lentals is received lioin Biitain. 

These data aie significant in that (1) Prolits lor the Ameiican 
industry come from its foreign market so that incnie content must 
be planned to fit the interests ol all the world; (2) Other countiies, 
alert to the potential opinion shaping strength of moxies and un¬ 
willing to be financial supports ol Ameiican films, ha\e taken self- 
piotective steps. They have, in geneial, set about to stimulate the 
expansion of theii own industiies and ha\e placed obstacles in the 
path of entry ol Ameiican motion pic tines. 

Take American-Bi itish film lelations as an instance ol the mo\ie 
problem in international relations. One numiber ol the House ol 
Commons pointed out that “twice in the liletime ot this young 
industry Hollywood has received an immense adventitious advan 
tage. In 1914 and i9"j9. ...“ Anotliei M.P."’’ set loith the meiits c^f 
the British industiy and detailed additional reascjns lor America's 
lilm dominance. 

Unquestionably on the technical side we aic ecjiial to the Americans in 
production, script writers, actors; we are ecjual in anything that Ilolbw^oocl 
produces.... VVe ha\e the finest landscape scencrv in the world. We ha\e 
that peculiar cpiality ol ^oice which makes kiiglish sound like a flute 
as against the American steam w^hisfle.... I et us lace up to facts and state 
cjuite frankly that the P>iitish him industry lor many years fias had a \erw 
raw' deal from the American film producers, the American theatres, the 
Ainerkati distributors and indeed Ircrm the whole of the American him 
industry.... 

The British have sought to meet the fiscal and ideological threat 
of American motion pictures by such devices as re(|uiring a certain 
percentage of American jnohts to be spent in Britain; requiring 
British theaters to include in their jrrogianis a jrarticular minimum 
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quota of British-made movies, and extending financial and othei 
assistance to the Bntisli fdm industiy 

Ameinan iCMction has lieen spniled foi example, /\bram F 
Mveis, motion piduie oigani/ation (ounsel, s.iid that il the British 
“j)eisist ill then o\eil) jiiotectixe policies we will have to put some 
limit on im])oj ts ol Bi it isli films hci c llierehavc been thieats and 
counteitliK ats ^nid tiaiis \tlantic negotiations and peiiodicallv, a 
new \nglo \nu i k m film agiccnunt has been worked out 

Biitaiii, m ni\ ( isc c mnot Icgisbite eipialitv with the \merican 
nidusti s I Ol instnue a Boaid ol 1 lacle committee icport points 
out that high <|uoi i iccjunemtnts mean that Biitish exhibitors then 
liave a wide selection ol \meiican films to shcjv\ in the screen time 
available, so that the ones chosen will average well as box office tit 

II actions On the other hand, high cjuot«i rcc|unements compel Brit 
ish exhibitors to book almost all domestic films, good bad, and 
indifleient, in c^idci to complv with statiitoiv obligations 1 o fix the 
Biitish cjuota so high as to oveitax the cap.icitv of the British in 
dustiv means that «i high peicenttigc ol Biitish films vmII be of 
mediocie cjualitv, thus lesulling in dc tei loiation ol Biitish movies 

1 he Biitish film industiv, like th.it in \meiica, h.is been maikcd 
b) a slicing tcndciuv tow aid cciiti <di/atioii ol contiol in a small 
mimbci ol oigaiii/ ilicms .ind intcgiation ol pioduction, distiibiition, 
nid exhibition .ictiMlics into intcilocking combinations Fuiihei 
moic the \mciic ni nidustiv contiols some Biitish cinemas and in 
V.11 ions complicated financial wa>s has become .i signific.int lacloi 
within the Ihitish industiv I he mc*ic fact that the l,7riO cinemas 

III the Ihiitcd kingdom iccjuiic films to suivivc .ind that the) weie 
built on a fiee supply ol \mciican films gives to the \meii(.iii in 
clustiv impoitanl weight in influencing Biitish movie decisions 

1 hat consiclei.itions ol intein ilional movie economics .ne not, 
.IS such, p.u 1 1 C ul.ii 1) impoitani w.is implied in a collcxjuv dm mg a 
(juestion pc nod m the House of ( ommons 

Ml Kc cling asked llu ( luiifclloi of the Ixchccjiiei the value of the films 
uicl chiccl eggs icspcrtivih iinpoiiccl fioin ihc U S V dining the latest 
}>en()d ol 1 ^ months loi winch lieiius aic avadahle 

A/? Dallnn i (> Hoo ooo lot films m and £ p, ooo,{)()o ippi oxim iti Iv 

lor (hied eggs, in the vc u ended M iich, ic)^r, 

Neverthelc*ss, the I’ S Depaitmenl of Commerce was able .it the 
beginning ol \\ o. Id \\ ai II to list -,8 legal lesti ic tions m the naticjns 
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of the world on American motion picture exports. Not only ha\e 
few been rescinded but in some places like the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Nctheilands, they have been increased and stillened. 
Restrictive devices include taxinj^ American pictuies at a rate higher 
than other films, establishing tar ill, exchange, and other difficulties, 
and setting extiaoidinary licensing recjuiiements aimed at the 
American pioduct. 

Politics and finance aie inteivxoven on the international motion 
picture scene. One example reported in the American trade peri 
odicals is the alleged action of the Soviets in financing constructiorr 
of theaters irr other countries on the condition that at least 15 pei 
cerrt of the pictuies exhibiled be Soviet. 

In any case, Americ*in movie makers have used economic and 
political instrumetrts of promoting v\orlch\ide accejit.ince of their 
films and have made hands across the sea gesturc*s to ])iove their 
e«igerriess to help foreign picture producers to market then products 
in this country. Earlv in 1950, the Motion Picture Association of 
Vmerica formed an Advisorv Unit lor Foieign films to help the 
loreigriei send his pictures here by providing Iririi with information 
about available theaters, distributor organi/ations, and so on. 7he 
industry’s hope was to demonstrate that there is no \merican con 
spiiacy to keep out foieign ]uctuies. In fact, said MPA\, the j)oten 
lial audience in the United States lor Joreign films numbers between 
10 and 1^ million adults. 

The Congiesswnnl Re(())d has bc*en sp.ingled with references 
to the necessity of piotectirig American motion pictures. For ex¬ 
ample, when the Marshall Plan was under consideration in the 
House, Representative (hirdon L. McDonough, of (^alilorrri«i, noted 
his concern that economic unification of Europe might ojijiose the 
economic development of the film industry, which has been seeking 
fleet markets for itself. Motion picture labor unions have talked 
of boycotting American pictures made abroad with frozen funds 
and have asked for the aid of the Department of State in negotiating 
agreements with other naticjns. 

The acuteness of the foieign market problem was vividly presented 
by Y. Frank Freeman, Paramount vice-president. On the 1950 do¬ 
mestic market, feature pictures that cost $i,25cj,ooo to produce were 
returning, on an average, between $800,000 and $1,000,000. 
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I he woild film inaiket, in any event, is consideiable. The U. S. 
l)e]>ai tineiit ol CIoinincHC icpoited that as ol Janiiaiy i, tlieic 

weie 90,097 movie the.iteis in iih countiics. dotal seating capacity 
<aine to /|l^,75o,i j7 })eo])le. In the United States, theie vveie 
theateis with a seating capacity ot 11,796,072. 

I heie IS no lod to divine the inline. But incleasing political and 
economic sell consc lousness thioughout ihe woild appeals at least 
to piomise a less lush Hollywood. 

Personnel practices 

n Vmerica is to mainlam its iilm leadeiship, says one analyst,'^ 

d he \iiuii(an film incliistiv nuisl sc*e. and soon, tlu' necessity of a iiliii 
school school 111 which die inclusliv’s best pcojilc will he the teacheis. a 
school iioni wliicli the inchistiv will ugiilaiK ahsoih the hesttiamcd 
talents in all film c tails a school whose standaids will he (*siahlishc‘cl h\ 
iiioie than commeicial needs I he initiative ina) he taken hv ,i umveisUv. 
hv the pioducmi* coinptinus 01 1 )\ the eomhinc'd guilds and unions of die 
industr), Imt heloie the school is fully satislactorv and wotkalile all dnee 
hoches will Inivc to he pat tic ipants in it. 

Ihe United N.itions lulucaiional. Scientific and (adtin«il Oigani/a 
tion ’ lias taken tlie jiosition th.it ti.uning should not he limilc'd to 
.iny one medium ol cc:)mmunication, since all aie inteidependent. 
Sid)jects discussed by the individu.d interested in any one aie.i 
■‘should dc.d simultaneously with ideas and inlormation on the 
piogiess in the fields ol pi ess, film, and radio.” 

liaining facilities lot film talent do exist in the United States. 
Piogi.ims aie available at a lew^ colleges and univ^eisities, such .is 
the University of Southein California, New York University, and the 
College ol the Caty of New York. vSome attention also is p.iid to 
the motion picture industry in genei.d mass communic.itioiis cm 
licula that have been established 111 .1 number ol institutions of 
higher learning. Enr|doyee groups like the Screen Story Analyst’s 
Ciuild have instituted training programs primarily lor their own 
members. Individuals have set up private schools to train aclc^rs, 
writers, and other techniciairs. 

In general, however, the movie industry has not beerr character¬ 
ized by emphasis either on pre entry or post entry training. Actor 
Charles Boyerdescribing the Institule of Adv.inced kiJm Studies 
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in Fiance (IDHEC, The Institut des Mantes Etudes Cinemato- 
giapJiKjUcs) , obseives: 

[It] opciates oil the theory tliat the chiel defitienry in motion pic tines 
today arises Irom the fact that the majoiity of men and women in the 
industrs enteied this field 1)\ chance or thiough some foitnitoiis conn(‘(lion, 
without previous thou|^lit or preparation for the jobs tlu‘y are called upon 
to fill. 

inni Cl is sul)sicli/ed by the state and is under the aegis of the 
Dnedruv (lennal dr la Cnirmntogwphir ol the Ministiy ol Infor¬ 
mation. On its Adminisiialive Council is a lepu’sent.itive of the 
Minister of National EdiKation. 

No such agency as TDHFC exists in the United Stales. In Ameiica 
film personnel ha\e not been distinguished, by and huge, bv pie- 
paration other than that obtained b\ on-tlie-job jiei lonnance. 

Training, ol course, is not the whole of a jieisonnel piogram. 
Obtaining, holding, training competent people and pio\iding foi 
them a stimulating work ensiionment to maximize then jiiodui* 
ti\ity—those are the majoi elements ol a compiehensive peisonnel 
policy. Discussions of such considerations aie i.ne in wiilings on the 
films. Labor difficulties are sometimes mentioned and lend to be 
paiticularly knotty in the film industry, where employment tends 
to be irregular, where movie employee groups have found already 
existent legitimate theater oigani/ations, and where complicated 
issues aiise as to whether a specific activity falls within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of one or another labor union. 

Public attention has tended to be fixed on movie pay rates. That 
the top mcjvie people have fabulous earnings seems uncjuestionable. 
According to movie writer and re.searcher Leo C. Rosten,''^^ upper- 
level employees, if discontented at all (15 per cent of the directors, 
for example, liad no complaints), were concerned by professional 
matters involving greater opportunity lor creative work and indivi¬ 
dual expression. 

Certainly the payment of immense sums of money to successful 
.ictors, managers, and technicians is not the equivalent of a sound 
personnel prcjgram. Just what should be included in a film personnel 
policy is, at the present time, an unanswered cjuestion. 
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POPULAR APPRAISAL OF MOTION PICTURES 

Whdt do people think of the inoMcs they see-" Do people like to 
^o lo the movies in picleienct to other actnities-' Do th(v consider 
iilins an asset to the community 

I he data lecpuied to ans\Hi these cjuestions aie jjaitial and in 
roiiclusive Consider fust the issue of how we could possibly answti 
the (juestions Bv .iskini^ people*^ Among other dilhculties, they m i\ 
not know themselves, they may know but be unable to lormulaic 
then ojiinions in ineaningjul language, we may not be asking the 
light cjucsiions in the most eflective way By obseiving what people 
do in then spne time^ \A hat they do depends u])on alternative lec 
reational outlets available to them and varies with their total situa 
lion Bv putting jieojile into expeiimental set ups and then noting 
then behavior <nul interviewing them at lengtlH We will then have 
exact inloiillation loi the specific circumstances ol the expenmenl 
but will nccessaiil) have to wondei about the extent to which gen 
eiali/ation is allowable Ixpenrnent is an extiaoidinaiilv expensive 
inideitaking, «dso, so that its use his not been extensive Bv examin 
ing box olhce liguies^ I he movie makeis do not make them available 
in ail) ssstem itic wav and in any case, the) are onlv a nude index 
ol the audience s iespouses Bv asking knowledgeable people like 
exhibitois^ J he) iiniy be knowledgeable but wiong on this mattei 
No method, evidentl) v\ill delineate with exactitude |)opul<ir ap 
piaisal ol films But on the assumption that lough aiisvNCis aie bettei 
than none, oi at least seive as a point ol dejiaitine loi considering 
public attitudes towards films, we piesent below examples ol the 
pertinent data 

A World War II study '' asked Taking ever)thing into eonsidera 
turn, which one ol these do you think did the best job ol seiving the 
community during the wai—magazines, newspa})eis, moving pic 
tures or radio bicradeastingr' I he results 

Per cent 


Radio t )7 

Ntwspijxis 17 

Movin)4 pictuies 4 

Migazincs 3 

No opinion 9 
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ili.it these data indu.ite a iclati\el> low populai appiaisal ol the 
iPovRs (ontiibution to the wai would seem to he a (hallen»eable 
(( ndusion I he Imdiiigs tell not at all wh.it consideiations undeihe 
itspondeius aiisweis answeis m.iy icflc(t populai inteipietations 
ol (knioiis aspects oi the job ol seising the tonuiiuiiit) getting 
news to pecjple (juickly, supphing disuse inteipietations ol the 
wai s esents With use ol such lactois as these, the lilms lok must 
liase been consideicd as negligible, an idea peih.ips leadils con 
lused ssith inadetjuate pci loi mane e Peih ij)s motion pic tines ssould 
Iiase e'lneiged on top ol the list il the ciiteiion had been the extent 
to which each m.iss medium helped inaiiit nn oi i.iisc moiak Pos 
sibls, too, piestige lactois enteied into the mtei pic t.ition ol the 
(juestion and the liaming ol .iriswcis Masbe those inteis lesved took 
it as then oblig.ition to be seiious laughs md make be liese do not 
win svais and masbe it isii t cjuite i ceptabk to think ol cntcitam 
meiit while a ssai is being lought 

Intertwined in unknown lashion in intei sicwe is opinions uc 
judgments and attitudes legaidmg the connnunic itioiis goals that 
aie most cksnable in SN.iitime the ssass ol es.limiting those ob 
jectises, and the weighing ol the c nds and ineMtis th.it sum up to the 
best job ol seising the coniinumts 


I ook at anothei j)olI ’ wlieie people sseie asked liow thes pass 
then spate time Hos\ did sou sjieiid last esening" (\nsweis in pel 
cent) 



1 S 

lit ilnin 

1 isltntd to i kIk) 

22 

•5 

1 iurit.untcl OI W.IS enleitaincd 

i8 

lO 

Reading 

i6 

11 

VIoMt Ol Uitatci 

7 


Rlasf-d cauls 

5 


Other 

5* 

1« 
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Except foi “other,’' tlie miscellaneous category inclusive of all 
activities other than those listed, ladio is the commonest pastime 
Inasmuch as theater audiences aie so small in compaiison ssith those 
at motion pictures, we may take the “movie oi theatei’’ classilication 
to be approximately ecpial to “movie’’ Heie, wheie conijiaiative 
data are available, British pretcience Ic^r motion pictures, as inlei 
ltd horn the act oi going to the movies, is about twice as gieat as 
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that in Aincrua ()l inteiesl is the iacl that lesiilts ol the poll show 
that the tot.il prelcunce loi latlio and film (oinhincd is about the 
same in both (oiinti u s 

I ook now at t^ioss attcndaiue data \s we have noted piCMoiish, 
what people e\j)ose tb(‘mscl\ts to in an\ aica ol (oninunutation niav 
be a lesult ol a\ail.d)ilil\, b.ibit and sales elleetivencss Ihil people 
do, altei all, i>o to the mo\ies volunlaiil\, anel they do h.i\e \civ 
i>ieat eeintiol ol the deeision to t»o to the motion jiictuie theatei 
Ol ne)t 

VViitim; in ipl/, s(ieen authoi Robeit Shaw (jiioteel a Johnston 
oHiee fiL'Uie ol H| million as tlie v\eekl\ aiidienee at the mo\ies. 
When Shaw ebecked on the fit!;uie, he was told bv the Johnston 
offiee that it had been obtained from the LI S Dep.ntment of C.om 
meiee I he Depaitment ol (ommeiee said, when Shaw checked 
ai^.iin, th.it the limne b.id eome liom the |ohnstoii ofhee 

\ttenelance inloim.ition is difluiilt to veiiK It eiistomaiil) leleis 
to admission teitals so that peisons who t>o to the moMe*s more than 
onee diiiim» the time intenal eonsideied .ne counted moie than 
one c 

He‘ie aie data issued b\ Vudience Re*seai(h, Inc (ART) , a C^allup 
oigani/ation 1 hese figuu^s, deteimined b\ polling, give a\eiage 
weekl) attendance at \meiican motion jiictuie theateis 

Un ,—70 0(M> (MK> 

K) j(» 7 I ^(M> 0(M) 

H)|7 71 lOOOOO 

lf)j8 70 (MM) (M)0 
Kn() tipNKXNlO 
", J 5 <K) ()<)(> 


1 he figuies aie the ecpiualent oi the avei.ige numbei of mcnie 
tickets sold duimg a week Paul Pen\ of VRI states that about four 
peisons aie lepiesented 101 e\ei\ five tickets sold 

1 he steaeh elownwaid tiend ol the*se dat.i, coupled with the ad 
vent ol television and loieign m.uket difficulties, is .i le.il pioblem 
loi the film industiy In an> event, the cm lent figuies signilv sizable 
publie alle^giance to the films, although thev do not leveal the basis 
of It. 

Anothei poll cjuestioiP” piovides diieet data on public appiaisal 
ol the films. Ihe cpiestion, asked ol a sample of 3,225 peisons, was 
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Do you ever feel like criticizing 

A When you read your newspaper? 

B WIrii )oii ste a inoMC'' 

C When )ou listen to tht ladio;" 

Results (in pei cent) were 

Moxtes Radio Ncuspapd 

\ LS 57 67 68 

No 4 ^ *^2 

Appaleiitl) motion pictures stand up pretty well 111 the compaii 
son ol Cl iticism stiimiLuing (]uality When the iiiomc sample was 
limited to pel sons who had seen at least one movie dining the pie 
Mous month, the peicentage who sometimes ieel like critici/ing lose 
to h() La/aisleld suggests that “the hgines should not he taken too 
liteiallv, on the giound that “it is uniealistic to suppose that there 
IS an\ lepeated adivity which does not provoke occasional niticism 

La/aisleld savs ol the data 

1 he most striking feature is the constant) of the mtuisms No matter 
whicli medium this aic asked about ijipioviinatc!> two thirds oi the 
respondents sa) that thc\ experience occasional dissitislaetion 1 his sug 
gests once inoic the existence o( ui unckilvmg ciiiit il tendem) foi it dots 
not seem liktlv that without it wc would hnd such const inc\ J hen 
IS a marked relationship between criticism ol t icli ol the niedi i Cmic d 
radio lisiciUTs arc also cntical ncwspapci leadtis and ciitic d movie 
goers Wc can sav in fact that the critics in each case ait almost dwavs 
the same people 

Lazaislelds linther coinmeni that ‘ theic is some indication that 
rc'spondents aie moie often ciitieal oi tlie niediuin cm which they aie 
moie dejrendcnt, suggests that inovle attending behivioi, as such, 
may be a quite fallible^ ine.isinc ol the extent to which jieople are 
satisfied bv the pictures they see 

Lvidence as to what it is that people ate cntic.il about comes licmi 
a Roper survey in which 28 per cent ol a sample weie able to name 
a movie they had seen recently but did not like Asked loi then 
reasons, the group said 

R <7 ant 


Too silly 14 

Pointless, no plot 10 

\ot iccdisric 10 

I 00 fi ,ghtcning 4 
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Per cent 


Other objections to nature of story . 

Didn’t like the technique . 29 

Didn't like the subject . i« 

Uninteresting, dull . 8 

Didn’t like the star . r, 

\^d^ar, lewd, cheap . 2 

All othci reasons . . 11 

Exjuess no opinion ........ 2 

* Peiteiitaj^es add to more than 100 because some respondents p;ave inoie than 
one reason. 

Notable are the per cent (the sum of the top three categories) 
who objected to the movie because it w^as remote from leason and 
reality- Noteworthy, also, are the 29 per cent who “didn't like the 
technicjue.” This is a great accent on technical criticism, but once 
more the stress may be only apparent, being pet haps largely a 
leflection of the verbal accessibility and convenience of this professed 
reason. 

I'urn to another source of inlorniation about popular attitudes 
lowaicls films. 1 ruemaii Rembusch,^’'*-' treasurer of Allied States As¬ 
sociation, an exhibitoi grouj), thinks the general public places maje^r 
stress on the way a theme is handled and the number ol pictures of 
that c lass available, as well as on the theme iisell. He indicates that 
the type of })icture shown is often, although not always, a feeble 
measure of its attraction. Acting, story, dialogue, direction, jmj- 
duclion—those are the significant factois. 

What, then, do people think of motion pictures? W^hile no clear 
and uncjualified answer to the cjuestion is possible, the data ap¬ 
parently point to considerable public satisfaction with the movies, 
an extent great enough to suggest that the critics are hardly rep¬ 
resentative of the general population. 


MOVIE-GOING AND REACTION ANALYSIS 

Audience 

Whc3 goes to the movies? 'The most striking lesearch result is this: 
the motion ])ictine audience in America is a predominantly youth¬ 
ful group. Regular movie attendance begins about the age of 12, 
rises steadily through 19, then falls off sharply. Relatively lew per- 
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sons attend the motion pic tines with an\ legulanty *iftci the age ol 
V) " 

Vhoiit t)5 pet cent of the moMe going gionp i*' nndet >e.ns of 
age But heie is what loitinu calls an “odd cncinnstance “ 1 Ju 
niinoiit\ ol adults who do go pioMcle the hulk ol the industn s 
re\enu( 70 pet cent ol admissions ( 1 he iidults, who ha\e moic 
mone\, moie ficcpientU .itteiid the highei jiiiied theateis, the fust 
lun shows) \ppaientl\, li pic tines appcMled to moie adults, the 
films could eain gieatei j)iofits 

Viiothei \aitable ielated to mo\ie attendance is lesidence Mo\ic 
.utendance is lowci in iinal aicas, but lactois like st\, ediuationil 
stiitus, and economic le\el exhibit no significant consistent tienii 
Maijoiie 1 iske and I c‘o Handel cite ^^70 as the asci.ige monthiv 
mc)\ie\isits lor men Pot the women the figinc is 7*^^ Movie going 
seems, howevci, to be ulated somewhat to 1 adio listening .mil to 
leading exposiue to one mass medium is hkel) to be iiecompaiued 
bv exposuic to the othei me*dia 

Attendance 

Rel.itions between movie .utendance 01 non.utend.mce .md pet 
son.ditv tvpehave baieh begun to be studied In one studv, William 
\ \otll who charted the amiiseinint habits of a divoiccd woman 
loiind that she avoided all radio mag.i/ine, and film m.iten.ils that 
used the triangle theme llowcvci, .ill but untapped is the field of 
leseaich on the cjuestion of wh.u tvjies of peisons, identified bv 
( hai .u let isties less gloss tfi.in cdiie.ition, le^sidence, .md tfie hke, go to 
wh.u kinds o\ movies and lespond m wh.u w.i)s with wh.U mtensitv 
undei wh.u eneumst.mees also, what kinds of j)eo|)le elo not go to 
the movies and wh> La/.nsfeld' has reported th.u the ^>50 per cent 
of one sample who did not go to the movies e\[ilained then non 
attendance on tliese giounds (i) Movies aic loo immoial 01 too 
violent, (^) Pool health (‘^) Leoiiomic and rnisccll.meous leasons 
like being too fiusv J hesc reasons resemble somewhat those often 
given for nonvoting ( too biisv,” ‘ women should stav home,’ “didn t 
feel well, and so < n) 

Reoction analysis 

I he movie inakei has, of couise, been interested in the develop 
ment ol data enabling him to measure the ticket selling power of 
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his piocliicis C>tiilu|) s \RI has bctii (.ksii»iiod c\j3li(itl\ ior thnt 
|)in|)()sc I he nuthod lias been dtsciibcd 1 )\ lilni \\iiici R()i)eit 
Shaw *' Viv.uious mini (h(\\iii<» bobbs soxtis stem lo doiiiiiiate ” 
ihc iiiidiciut ()1 iiboiil i()() ( 1 lu jiiitlitiHe is a (i< >ss st (11< )ii ol i iiov it* 

o()tis necessaiih, llie\ aie a \(>iint> t»ioii])) Htloit ilu ])i(iiii( stalls, 
tath ptisoii IS J*i\en an aiiditiue itadion indualoi, lepiodiutd 
below ) Ills IS about tlit si/e ol an old iashioiu d poiktl watdi but 
IS almost sepiaie in shajx I ath iiidi 
(atoi IS stt 4il ntiUial pilot to the 
ht t>iniiimj; oi llu (ihn 

\s tlu pKtiiK (oniiiiius (adinum 
bti ol llu andiciut lists the iiidu ittn 
to note itspoiists to tlu mo\ it llu 
(olltitne it«utions thus Kioidtd aie 
ktl .mioimitualh and (oniiiuioiish 
into a imidinu th it ti.uismits iht it 
suit lo a dnnt llu (hail about ",o 
nidus loin», lists 200 01 molt sttne 
(Uis to kt\ the dtps and uses ol tlu 
iikIk 111 ( s 1 ( u tioiis Ihit then is an 
mttniltd pieltst ol llu itspoiists ol 
tilt nations audit tuts to tlu pit tine 

Pitsumabh, a wtalth ol tlata has 
betn L^athtied bs this \R 1 pileiuttl Piohle Rexitw Svsiem, but the 
dat.i ha\c not Iiten imide mntialh .n.nlablt in s\sttniatu, pub 
lishtd loiin, the ttdinupie, allei all, h.iMiig mones making as its 
immediate objtt I 

\noihei device, ven similai to the \RI instiument, is the La/ais 
Itld Stanton Pioi>i.im \nal)/ei Siibjetts ittoitl then ic.utions to a 
film by jnessin^ one butttin lo sii»nil\ a positive it spouse, anothei 
button to indicate a nei>ativc uaction Results aie lecoickd on a 
moving t.ipe syndnoni/ed with the him I he \nalv/ei, which has 
also been apiilied in ladio leseaich, has been used laigelv to mea 
sm^ the eliectiveness ol Idms In a test ol two educational films, lot 
example, \doIph Stinmthal and \lbeiia Cantis " lound the instiii 
nieiit ol eonsidei<ible v.ilue in legislenng audience lesponses and 
in serving to lacilil.ite intcivitwing lollow up to the him J he 
utility ol the \naly/ei has been illustiattd bv a hireling such as 
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tlitit Tcsponscs casilv rhani>c fioiTi like to dislike it a sc(|uence 1 ist*' 
too long 

1 uo piin(:if)al aigiinients (an be le\eled against the use ot thcs( 
nie(h«ini(al (Ie\ues One is that leadion to indnidiial scenes Ins 
meaning oniv in i elation to the A\hole pic tine o( which tlu\ aic 
a pait The pait is it stiimihis operating not .is a clisciete item but 
as a phase ol the Ineci unit theentiie pictuit Response's to smulu 
scenes in clifleient films cannot, them, be compiii.ible 

The second objection is th.it tiu method tends to thiottle cic.itnc 
moMe making “I would like to sc'e (and oflei .i dunk to), sa\s 
wntei pioducci Ron.del Mac dong.ill, the audience th.it would 

legistei ‘like to such scenes .is .ijipe.nc'd in Fiu lost Wcuhoid 
a film stud) of the deteiloiation ot a m.in thiough .ilcoholism It 
seems piobable that like dislike techmcjues tend to la\oi light, 
lic^th) motion pictuie maten.ils Not that sciious content .is such 
IS supeiioi, but .idult and intelligent seieen ente i tainment docs nor 
necess.inly consist of building .i film on the piolesse'd likes .ind 
dislikes of a cross section of people new idc.is m.iv be discouiaged 
1 he commeicial use ol these mech.inic.il devices is exemplified 
b\ the stoi) the Motion Putuie Ileiald told in i()|() ol \RI conti.ict 
lenew.ds b\ two clients .dtei the icjjS election (.bent 4 , toi whom 
ARI had woiked on ir, pictures, challengcHl that oig.ini/.iiion to 
piove Itself b) c.ilculating the ap]no\imate income that the 15 pic 
tuies should ha\e glossed ARI estiinatc'd >29,^c)",,000, the clients 
l)Ooks showed S27 Sep) 000 Client B, toi vNhom ARI h.icl woikc'd 
on 26 pictuies, posc'd .1 similai test ARI’s calculation was 000, 
000, the .ictu.il gloss w.is S‘^(),7oo,ooo Both contracts were lenewed 
Can preprocluction anahsis actiialK pi edict picture gross levc 
niies and, theiefoie, mass behaMoi in this situation^ \RI continues 
to be retained by motion picture oigani/ations It would st'eni that 
mechanical cle\ires, eoupled wnth othei rne.isuiement mstiuments 
like intensive mteiviewmg, can be useful in lurtheiing undei 
standing ot film audience opinion and behavioi—and sucli un 
derstanding is recjuisue loi piedicting movies’ gioss income, as 
comparable uneleistanding is ic(|uned to piechct election results 
Another possibility is, that meehanical mstiuments plus inteiview 
ing can equal rationalization tor freezing the motion pic tine industry 
at a sub adult level 
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INFLUENCE OF MOTION PICTURES 

Diinno the (ouise ol a ( onoussional In\estimation ol War De 
pntincnt Puhli(itv and Pioji.i^anda in Rtlalion to llnncis<il Mill 
tan Tiaininm," 1 rank 1 Row, m^nnal counsel ol the Hou^e ( oin 
nntlee, iiilioduced into the lecoiil a pliotooi iphic sccnaiio on the 
Mih|((t Pt(tn)i(iJ Rel)()U of Ihiiifisal Mihiai's Punfino^ ai Foit 
kn()\ hfntiuhy Slanted tow aid le lease in nei^hhoihood thcaUis, 
tlic fdin dcsciihcd the atti<i(tions to \otinmstcis oi iini\ lilt and the 
\alnts ol inilitan ti lining toi the Ihiitcd St itcs 

Inc iude d in the ino\ le was a c lost up ol a mess hall table on which 
wcK ])lales ol lood I he loocl, said the c online nt itoi ‘is mood’ 
Panninm aiound the nu ss hall, the caniei<i then showed ti iinees on 
kP Me.inwhile the eonnntnt.iloi eontinued to speak ol the loocl 
Ihepaieel b\ the best \nn\ cooks, M I cliow lias been pcison.dlv 
ippicncd b\ connoisseui Duncan limes 1 lie motion juctme went 
on to depict ielimn»us pcisonaht\ cultuKil, \ot.itioiial and militan 
tiainmm lacilitics and actnitics and wound up A\uh a shot panninm 
alonm <i bo\s, then laces hixoied \t tlie end tlie \c)i(e 

ac(oinpaniinent declared “U M I is dtmofiae\ in iinilurm—to 
help keep wai .iw«i\—to build lutuic \eais ol peace I he lade out 
< ante w ilh music up 

I he impact ol tins film on jiaients .md \ounmstcis who Mew it 
and listen to the sound tiack is ne't known \\ t knois onh A\hat 
mav happen and we niav at piob.ibh it*sults What is the 

piohabilit\ tli«it .1 younm man will accejn oi ieject wliat the film 
says'^ Actuallv, we shoulc^ not sj)e<ik ol “t \ounm m.m ' m this con 
text, but should iclentilv him with puxision because ol the lact tliat 
certain young jicople with backmiounds cxjieileiicts, needs, and 
moals dilfeient lioin those ol othei \cnmmstcis will leacl to the film 
in wavs jieculiar to themselves licai m mind, too, that otliei piopa 
manda matciial impmmes on the audienct Illustiative is the televi 
Sion jnomiam m which the comic intioduces a hicnd, ‘He has saved 
up lile m.inv tunes bv pieveniinm me liom eat mm Aini) chow 

High mdetd is the tiibute ol kiic Johnston m Ins leleience to the 
“dhnntable" powei ol the sciecn to mlluencc and inspire When 
BRC. broadcast a senes ol talks on the impact of Ameiica on Lu- 
lopean culture, publishci J L Moipurmo opined “AmeiiCii had 
loutid more efficient means ol spieading lottenness tium had evei 
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been kn()^\n to the Em ope she copied. Amciica had Hollywood. . . 

d'hese cncoiniuins to the ]K)teiu\ of motion j)i( tines a|)pear not 
to he wan anted. The sni>gestion, lot example, that films piomote 
intei natiomil imdeistanding assumes that diffcient ])eisons peicei\e 
the s.nne phenomena in the same film and that the) acce])t implicitly 
t\hat the\ see and heai in the motion jiittme. It is a \iew that 
ignores the fact that pc'ople hiing to a film a mnltitnde ol piecon 
ceptions and \allies, that the film is but one ol man) stimuli com 
billing to lonn their judgments and detennine theii beha\ioi. 
Exhibited in the United States, a motion pic tine showing the jieojile 
ol the So\iet I'nion lomjiing meriily in the fields oi liding happily 
in elegant subwaNs ma\ persuade some people ol the yiitues ol lile 
in Russia; it may solidify the antipath\ ol otheis who see a crass 
cinematic peneision ol iealit\, and in other jieojile it ma\ })io\oke 
no le.iction but utter indifference. Bear in mind, too, that films 
ha\e sell selected audiences and it becomes clear that a woicl like 
“illimitable” is clescii[)ti\e ol infinitx, not ol motion pictme ellects. 

Some aspects ol the film as a moldei oi jiublic ojiinion aie evident. 
As specialist Iclgar Dale remarks, “ J lie sound motion pictme has a 
wide i<mge ol intelligibilitv.” \ noted film maker, analv/ing the 
peculiar <issets of motion pictures as a tool ol comrnunic.ition, has 
s])oken ol its large audience, its \i\id poweis ol simple exjilanation 
arrd jnesentation, and its repeated viewiirg by audiences thiit see 
nrarrv films. 

Qualilving aspects must likewise be fonsiclered: the* movie audi¬ 
ence is not so large as that ol I'.idio; repetition is not ol a single, 
consistent theme, but ol many, often conflicting themes, and lepeti 
tion, in any case, as the psycholc:>gic*il research demonstrates, is not 
the major lac tor in the learning jncxess. The propaganda char 
acteiistic ol the motion pictme, unicpie to that channel ol conrtmi 
nication prior to the advent ol televisioir, has been its cii*irn.itic 
nature gained lioin its telling oi a story in attention aiiesting jiic 
tines. Leo Rosten has suggested tire significance ol this characteristic 
by releriing to the irnjract ol reading 77 /r Neiv Yoik Tunes as 
against seeing a cliamati/ation ol its contents. 

The distinction between nmvie pic*sentation and othcM means ol 
presentation lies j>artly in the interesting chaiacter of moyement 
itself. Eaily movies, it should be remembered, told no story, but 
.hiiiply represented scenes--a train rushing at the audience or waves 
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threatening to inundate the audience. Stoiies came later, hut they 
aie now an integral part ol the movie lonnat and serve to render 
the apparently mo\ing images across the screen more gripping. Vo 
be considered also is the environment in ^vhi(h the film is shown. 
Alone among the media, motion pictures communic.ite to audiences 
in large* groups sealed in silence, darkness, and comlort. 1 here 
vvould seem, in consecjuente, grc*ater likelihocxi that the wliolr ol 
a movie will be attendcnl to closely than is the case with radio or 
press. One w'ould suppose, too, that the fact that the audience has 
paid an admission price greater than the lew cents lecjuiied lor a 
newspaper or the apparent nothing expended to he.n a radio 
program increases the jrrol>abilitv that the audience will iecei\e, 
to the limits ol its emotional and intellectu.il capacity, the mess.ige 
con\e\ed by the mo\ ic. Still another notable attribute ol the motion 
picture is its thoroughness in relieving the audience ol the neces¬ 
sity ol intellectu.il ellort. 

It must be iemc‘mbeic‘cl that the lines ol inlluencc* ol commercial 
lilms are bidirec tion.al. ImIiiis rnlluence audiences, but audiences 
also inlluencc lilnis. What is in a picture is, perhaps, no more than 
the movie maker's idea ol what the public w.mts, or content rn.iy 
le rooted in empirical data suefr as those yielded by ARI analysis. 
Hut always, l.mcied or actual .lucbence w.mts, interests, .uid psycho¬ 
logic.il makeup are imjroit.int deieirnin.mts delrning the stimulus 
to whiclr the .ludience reacts. 

lo the perwer ol the motion jricture, propaganda juactice has 
acknowleclgc^cl a considerable role, (arst, time, and personnel re- 
ejuirenrents are sizable liirritrrrg consideratiorrs allecting the use ol 
lilrns. Mcnies h.ive, however, been usc‘d extensivelv, chrelly lor irr- 
structional jnirposes, by the rnilitarv, by large commercial organi/.i- 
tions, and by other .igencies suclr as the United Nations, government 
departments, universities, and schools. Rese.nch has indicatcxl that 
films communicate inlorrnation more ellectively than typical teach¬ 
ing methods. Hut the motion picture by itsell remains an insullicient 
iirstructional device. 

Illustratiorrs may readily be given ol nation.d concern with film 
propaganda. On the occasiorr ol Stalin’s seventieth birthday, there 
was extensive celebration ol the event inside the Soviet Union. 
Included arrrong tire commemorative activities was the showing ol 
the Soviet epic film, Staltugiad Battle, The Oath, depicting Stalin’s 
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pledge to follow in Lenin’s course, the Defense of Tsatitsyn, the 
Man with the Cun, dealing with the October Revolution, and other 
films showing important aspects of Stalin’s activities. The Interna¬ 
tional Motion Pictmes Di\ision ol the United States Department ol 
State distributes 25,000 piints ol documentary and inlormational 
motion pictures to all parts ol the world. These films, added to 
existing collections in 90 countries and theii dependencies, aie 
showm to apj)ioximatcly 115 million people annually. When the 
Biitish Hemse ol Commons debated what to do about its movie 
industry, the point was made repeatedly that the British were being 
propagandized into acceptance ol American value's through Amer¬ 
ican motion pictuies, that the Biitish had in the hhiis an elluacious 
means lor piomoting Biitish prestige and British tiade, and that 
England simply had to develop its cinema industiy to maintain and 
advance itsell as a significant woilcl power. 

Is there a tesearch basis ior the pievalent idea that movies aie 
a potent insti umentality loi piopaganda? We aie conceinc'd heie 
with the man in the street as the propaganda object. It would be 
most intiiguing to explore the movies’ influence on special classes 
of persons such as world leadeis. Robert Sherwood obseived that 
Roosevelt, Slalin, and Chin chill weie “veiy fond ol mov ies in 
geneial.” Marshall Tito, ol Yugoslavia, declared, the “Ameiican 
film industry is very fine, but sometimes we find the films a little 
lofilish.” Obviously, study ol film piopaganda in relation to top-level 
leaders could be exceedingly liuitlul, but that is a pioblem not yet 
canvassed. I he relevant available evidence falls into three caiegoiies. 
(hie has ah each been described: the logic ol film analysis and the 
psvcliologv of the film situation. A second is anecdotal clat.i, and, 
a thiid is research results. 

Anecdotal examples ol the changes wrought by films aie jdentilul. 
Cilaik Gable lemoved his shiit in 11 Hal>l)rned One Nta^ht to leveal 
a hail) chest unadorned by an undershirt. Straightway, it was said, 
the sales ol undershirts slumped badly. After the showing of Ilerny 
J\ the Chicago Public Libr.ny announced that lor the first time in 
its historv there was .r waiting list to boiiow the ]das. "Red Shoes 
film Held key to Ballet Upbeat.” said I'anety, telling ol the nation 
wide upsurge of interest in ballet alter the exhibition ol the f)icture. 

Actor Clifton Webb,^*' a bachelor, played the part ol an extia 
ordinarily efficient baby sitter in a film. riicTeafter, he issued a plea: 
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I hope the rnotliers of America will soon show me some mercy. L\er 
since 1 clumped the bowd of oatmeal on Roddy McCaskill in Sitting Pi ('tty, 
f l)a\e been called on lor assistance in rearing the biibbleujum )oiith of 
this nation, rinou^h no d<‘sire ol my own I ha\e become probably the 
foremost child ])sychologist in the country. 

A character in a inoticni picture deals successluJly wdth children, 
thereafter, there descends upon him a cloud ol letters recpicsting his 
advice on child-rearing; that is a long way from eflective piool ol 
him potency. Who are the mothers who wrote loi counsel? Did they 
want helj) or were they yielding to the desire to establish contact 
with a handsome m.de accessible by coiiespondence? How' intense 
was the mothers’ response to the actor’s portray.il? May the letter 
writing be regarded as an instance of conveniently set up sell- 
ex]nessiorr that, irr the absence ol the* film, would have exhibited 
itself in asking a neighbcji’s suggestions—w ith no thought of taking 
or respecting advice but with the idea ol allowing the wTiter or the 
speaker to unburden her sell ol a portion of her troubles? Partly, 
these are cj nest ions about the nature ol the stimulus that produced 
the eliect apparently showii but, jiartlv, also, these are cjuestions that 
may indie ale that motion pictures do not influence greatly, but are 
one ol the social outlets thimigh which pecrple convey attitudes that 
they all each' possess. 

IWo large scale research projects have been jreitormed on motion 
])iclures. '\ here have been, in addition, a number ol isolated studies. 
The pioneer investigations v\ere those made in the early 
under the auspices ol the Payne bund. The studies consist ol sur 
veys in the execution ol which i.j social scientists p,n tic ipatecl. One 
study by sociologists Plumei and Hauser on the interrelations 
among rnotiem pictures, delincjuency, and crime obtained its ckita 
by collecting autobiographies and answers to c|uesiionnaires liorri 
clelinc|uent and nondeliTrcjuent persons. Summary conclusions 
include the point that “motion pictures were a lac tor ol irrrjror i<ince 
irr the deliircjuent or criminal careers ol about lo pcT cent oi tire 
male and 25 per cent ol the lenrale oflendeis studied.” On the other 
hand, “movies may redirect the behavior ol clelincjuents and crimi¬ 
nals along socially acceptable lines and make them hesitant about, 
and sometimes deter them horn the commission of olhmses.” 

Other studies set up exper imeirtal situations in whirlr the effect 
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()1 lilnis w.is l)> beloie and altei piesentaiion ineasnieinent 

ol inlonn.ition, attitudes, and emotional st«itus, the content ol films 
was anal\/ed .ind assessed as ‘ i>ood oi “bad moialh in the sense 
of beim* confluent VMth the j)it\ailmj> moits and (on\cnii()ns 
Effect on (hikhcns health and emotions was mcasmed b) motilit\ 
in sleep followint» exposiiie to a motion pictme as ai»ainst noiimil 
motilit\, s’aiii’cd b\ attachim; to the childien s beds instiumcnts to 
lecoid ekctiic.tllv the incidence ol cjuiescence and mo\emeiit 
Summaii/im* the conclusions that emeii’e fiom the Pa>ne studies, 
Lclucation Reseaicli dircctoi W \\ Clniilc's (haiteis, ^ of Ohio 
State I ni\eisit\, stated 

J hicc (one luMons s< cm mc\itil)l( lust the motion pniinc is sue h is 
.1 potent nuchiim of education ( hilclrc_n c\cn of the c nh i^c of S set h ill 
the facts in a putuic and icmcmhei them loi a sinpiisini^b lont; time 
\ single exposme to a pic tine ma\ piodiiee a mcasm.ihle thin^e in ai 
titudc 1 motions aii measuiahh stiiicd is the scenes ol a eh im.i inilold 
and this e \( itcme nt imo he iceoidcd in deMiiions born the noim in sleep 
patterns h\ \isihle i»ioss e\iefcntcs ol hodil) mo\tnunt ind 1)\ le fined 
intcinal lesjionse s 

Second loi childien the content ol eiinent pictincs is not ^ood I hue 
IS too mueh sex and ciimc and lo\c foi a Ii.ilinced diet loi chilthcn 

fluid the motion pie tuie situ ition is \en eomplic ited It is one 4mK)nj» 
imui\ influences winch mold tlie expeiience ol childien How poweiful 
this IS III re l.ition to (he inline nee of the ide ils taui;ht in the luimc in the 
sehool tnd in the chinch b\ sticet hie <md coinjiamons oi h) communitN 
I ustoms these stuehes have neit been cam issed 

J he sttulcnt should note that the fust conclusion icsis on exjiei i 
mental suppoii I he second is a \alue pidoment, .ind the thud is 
a statement of the icsc.nch limit.iticjn 

1 he second of the extensne sui\e)s ol motion pic tines and 
then eflects weie tlicjse condutttcl duiint^ Woild W at II b) the 
Lxjieiiniental Section ol the Reseaicli Bi.uufi in the W.n 
Department’s Inloimation and 1 ducation ciivision IucIucIchI in 
the films analyzed was tlie \\ Jiy \Vc light senes," developed 
lor indoctrination oi members ol the Armed hoices in the 
e\ents hading up to American participation in the av.ii Also 
analyzed were a number of training films lermecl, “pic^b.iblv the 
largest scale attempt \et made in this country to use films as a 
means ol influencing opinion,’ the Why Wc light senes were not 
stiictl) training films, but were aimed rather “to get across, par 
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tuiilii iiiui |)i( t itions oi futs oxtKoiiK pujiidices iiousc nioli\ i 
iiojis ind III lo inodily ittKudcs i itlitr tlnn imicK to 

i()ii\(\ I Kill d inloiin ition I luis cUsdibcd in llit motion putiiK 
l)i i(l( and ( ()fi(j}U) w is iIk N i/i ttrlinujiK ol follow 1114 1 pioniisc 
ol non ii»^ussion l)\ l)oml)ini» ind in\ isions 1 1 idio bioKUisiin^ 
towd w IS shown liom whidi 11 ishcd 1 ics 1 jcs lies J 01 tin most 
j)nt bow(\(i ilu film iinmin^loi ^8 minuK s w is i com]) n it i\c 1\ 
sobc i i( (n il ol c\cnts stub is tlu \ 1/1 t iknn; ol Holl md md 
li nice md the witlidi iw d ol the Hntish it Dimknk 

In the icstm^oilhc films the st n lint* point w is iiontent m d\ 
sis to{>ethei with in eHoit to Imd out liom the jieople piepiiini* the 
sdipt then ob)e(ti\es in piodnemt^ the film I nloitimiteh the 
iniUstsiemnk in the e ise ol the oneniition films jiiee ision w is 
sometimes 1 lekini* 111 the elelmition b\ the jiiodiueis ol whit then 
films weie intended to leeomjihsh ( onseejiientK films weie 
e\ dll lied ein the b isis of the o\(i ill objcetivts of the oiientition 
piot»i nn to^ethei aaiiIi ndeiciues is te) the piesimied objeetnes ol 
tlu rdm proeliK e is 

Ieiilili\( liet md e)])imon <jin//es weie then eIt\eloped md 
pietested in micnsise mteiMcws with tspie d soldieis Mtei icm 
S ion on the bisis ol ti)oiits epustioim ines weie lelmmisieied to 
two eompn ible i»;ie'iips I he film to lie sttidied w is then shown to 
one ol the two t’loujis md the epiestionn ine Mj;im t»i\eii to both 
t*ioiij)s ibotit 1 week iltei the film hid been \icwcd b\ the e\peii 
me nt il t»ioiij) Results *weie 

1 1 he films hid milked efleets on the mens knowledge ol 1 letinl 
m iteri il eoneerninj; the e\ents le idinj^ up to the w n 

2 1 lie films ilso h lel some milked elleets on ojiinions wheie tlies 
specific illy (oNcieel the f letois iinohed in i jintieulii mteiputmin thit 
IS uheie the opinion test items weie piepiud on llie h isis ol film eonte nt 
mil)sis md intieip itt d opinion e h m^e liomsueh m d>sis Such opinion 
ehmj^es weie howesei less lieejuent md in £>enei il less inirktd th m 
ehmj^es m lietinl knowled],e 

] 1 he films hid only 1 \en lew e fleets on ojnnion items of i moie 

geneiil n itine th it hid lieen pie p iieel indepe ndenth ol film eontent hut 
which weie eonsieleieel the eiiteiii loi detennmin^ the elleelneness ol the 
hlms in lehieMiii, then oiientition ol)|eetnes 

\ 1 he films hid no elleets on items j)ie piled for the jiinposc of 

me isuriiu, elleets on tfie mens motiv itioii to seiAt is soleheis wlmli w is 
eonsielered the ultim ite olijcetne ol the oiientition pieij^run 
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Foi evample P)clud( lo ^V<^u the fiisl film in ihc Why \V( ] i(^ht 
senes coiueined itscll uith ihc Inckj^ioniul ol the wai lioiii the 
attack on Mane luma to the contlnsion of the 1 thiojuan campaign 
The o\ei .ill cIlecti\eness of the film ni im|jatLni« iiiloiiii.ition is 
eMilenctd the ‘p, pei cent a^ela^*c ol men coiiectlv ansA\tiling 
cjiiesrions on Luts co\eied in the film as .loainst the p) pei cent ot 
the nun who liaci seen the him I hese .nc cential tencknc\ pci 
cent.ioes Not all points went o\ei e(]u.ill\ well hoi mst.mcc onh 
one pti cent moit in the t>ioiip who had seen the film knew th.it 
the Ihiited States h.id rK\ei pai tic ipatccl in the J e.t^ne of Nations 
11 .is compaicd with |o pei cent In conti.ist, theic was a pei cent 
inciease in inloimation on the size ol the 1 thiopi.m “an loice' 
when Itah attacked, (14 pei cent ol the men who had seen the him 
knew the .inswei, whereas onh 12 pci cent of those who had not 
seen the movie identihed the collect si/e 

Lxemplilving the inellectiveness of the him in inHutncing at 
tiiudes con elated with the presumed ultimate objectives ol the 
him senes weie the answeis to the cjuestion Do vou think \ou wotdd 
like it better 01 wcjiisc d vou knew that )ou v\oulcl never be sent out 
ol the L lilted States^ ^ ( \nsweis in pei cent) 



C oiiiiol u,iouf> 

i ilm gv)itj} 

Btllti 

51 

r,C) 

W 01 se 

15 

18 

\boiit the same 




^Vhat IS the influence of a senes ol films in coutlast to .t single 
motion picture:' Is theie an additive 01 multiplving ellect when 
coil elated hlms aie exhibited? One of the Ainiy studies set out to 
discovei vvliat hajijieiis when two hlms’ eflects are studied in com 
bin.iticm rhr Nazis Shihr and Divide and C.oncjiie), the second and 
thud films in the II hy If e Flight series, weie studied to deteimine 
the cumulative effects ol the two films Results vvcie based on 
analysis of answers to an anonvmous cjuestionnanc given to 1,1 |o 
tiaiiiees at foit Belvon, Vnginia. I he trainees weie ciiviclc*d into 
two gioups closely matched in lespect to such variables as age, 
geogiaphical origin, and amount ol loimal education One gionp 
was shown The Niris Shi he and, two days later. Divide and Con 
qner. 1 he contiol gioup Wc.s not shown either film, toui days aftei 
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tJie second film ?iacl been shown, both £»ioups were f^ivcn tlie ques 
Lionnaiie 


I he Hsiilt was a niatenal iiKicase in the soldicis ladud in 
lonnation about the wai, but little efkct on altitudes lelitcd to 
oiK nl.ition objec tnes Questions ol (act co\cied by Du \ausSt)tK(, 
wcic answeied conectiv b^ pei cent ol the contiol ij^iou]) on tlie 
a\erai»(, coinpaicd with \[ pa cent (oi the i»iou}) that saw the film 
The peiceiitaj^c ol ti^ht answeis loi the c|iusiions patincnt to 
Dnulf and Coiujiin weie and r,t) 

I he mens desne loi romliit dut\ w is not ippicciabU chinked 
l)^ the films In l«ict tlui< weic sh<;ht changes in tiu diicitiou ol 
icdiued dtsnc loi combat The magnitude ol (h<uit»cs was, liowcvci, 
St itistu ally unre liable 

\h ;/ / ho 

M(ji uh> had lad Diflfxia 

oj ftHJi nol sm ;i films sifii films 


1 lu \ would l>ut<i to 40 <>\t is( IS 1 Jthti 

ih III St \ in tli< I S ,() ,t) - 1 

lluN would I'lcki tohiNc t (omhit job 

d tlu \ w< u still o\t 1st IS 17 n — 1 


Inismiuli ,is Dtxndf and (u)fi(jun (onceincd jtsclJ in pail with 
Na/i jiiopagind.i wailaic, it is ol iiileitst to obsaxc the slight 
impaiton the men ol thexaliu ole 111 ) mg on n b\ })io])iganda 


Aipti disnti^uc statdiKUt 


Pd(< nta^( a^Kdu 
( ojihol ^louff I ilm ^louf) 


Pdi( iilaL,f 
difji )dU( 


Most ot the Caiman virtoiits in this w n 
wtit won bx ])H))) ij* intla iml liltli 
tolumiusis anti nt)t ninth l>\ atiuil 
lii'lnin^ 

lilt I niltd States shtmltl inikt witlt list 
ol )>io]) i)4and 1 in ftneii'ii countiics as 
I wt ii>t)n t)t wai 


70 71 4 

()j hS J 


I he stiiking thing about these figuics is 

1 People come to the films with piexioush established attitudes 
tint ait only little aflccted by the Iilms AVht u thcic is impact the 
im])act is seveial peiccntagt jioints I he o])ei<ilion ol inlltienee is 
111 no wise a mattei ol exhibiting moMCs and Iiaxing tlu movies 
shilt the audiences views in a desned diiectiou Howexci, exjiosuie 
to the Iilins was oi limited duration, perhaps incessant exposuie 
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would lead in dilleicnt, gieatei outtoincs. Yet, whcie two fdnis weic 
iistd m combination, die atlitiidinal situalioii did not idler nnuh 

a J lie booinei.mir ellecls oi the Idins weie ol a inosi (oinplex 
kind Vliei seeim* the pii tines, soldieis e\hd)itc‘d a siiolit lendeiuv 
lo lose then uige to t»o o\eiseas .nid lo ha\e a coinhal job a plan 
siblc (onsecjiienl ol films that slated that the Na/is weie winning 
because ol then piopa^aiida, and accompanied tins statement with 
shots ol appaienth powciful and plentiful i\a/i planes, <;uns, and 
othei (c|Uijjment, and with the lemaik that the C»eimans weie well 
tiaiiud and |)iepai('d \et, simultaneous with this leveisepio 
pai;anda ellect was the phenomenon ol .m me lease ol some loin pti 
cent ol men a^iecini* that (»eiman piopa^and.i was the evpi.maiion 
loi the Geiman \utones 

In addition to the IkiMie kund .md \im\ kvpenmental studies, 
theic ha\e been a niimbei ol isolated .mahscs ol tlie ellcuts ol mo 
tion putuics In one, ! omoixuc th( Hcn/d, a d(‘linealion ol the 
pioblcm of a Mnmi»stei wlio had i;ic)wn up m a Na/i woilcl was 
studied bv Mddied [ W lese and Su w.u l C» C.ole 1 inec‘ thous md 
hii»hschool students with \aned ba(ki»iounds in dilleient commu 
nines weie I'lxeii it lice lesponse attitude K st bcloic .md .diei sf*t m^ 
the motion piituic 1 wel\e topics weie included m the test, such .is 
place ol women .md i'll Is in the l.nnd\ .md n.ition, cju.dines de 
m.mdecl ol le.idei, tie.ilmcnt ol jews, and i ii'hls i;uai .mtc c d loC\(i\ 
jiei son 

Students wcie dnected to write a pin.ise, sentence, oi bi lel |).n.i 
i;ia}jli showini; wh.it occulted to them when thmkmi' .ibout the 
\meiic.m w.in and the N.i/i wa> on each ol the twelve topics Sub 
|Cc Is weie .ilso asked what should be clone with the duel ch.n.ictei 
in the inov ic. 

I he film h.id a measin.ible eflect on the chilchen, .dlhout'h its 
mai'inlLide v.nic’d with the child Seveniv nine pei cent believed 
beloie seeing the him that the tieaiment ol jews m \meiic.i is ecju.il 
to that accoided to an) other people. Alter the film had been seen, 
the percentage lose to SS, a noteworthy rncie.ise when the high 
inrti.d jieiccntage is considered. 

Of special rnteiesi in this stud) v\as the finding that what chib 
dien saw in the film tended to be a reflection of then own b.rck- 
grouncls. (diilclitn whose socio econonirc b.ickgiouncis were superior 
tended to be insensitive to instances erf the bigoirv and clisciimina 
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noil in XineiK.in life identified by Mexican, Negio, and Jewish 
\ouni»stei s 

Vnothei study, b> Jolin 1 Peicntc sis,'» anal\st in the Dctiojt 
ihidi^et Buieau, checked on tlie c fiectueness of a ^^osc'cond nioiion 
piciute tiailei as election piojia^anda loi a jiidoeship on the (.om 
moil Picas (ouit in Detioit faking ad\.intai;e ol the fact tlnit a 
lest situation w<is set up by the use ol the tiailei bv caiulidatt V'okcs 
,111(1 the nonuse b> c.uulid.iie J eagaii, l*eientcsis conipaied the vote 
toi V'okes in “inlluenceci” witli that in “contiol aieas 1 he film 
had been shown on the Satinda> and Sundav evciunos iiieceding 
ihe election in yc) neighbcnliood theateis with a total scaling capa 
(it\ ol about 2h,ooo so that, it was estiniatCHl, about “',->,000 peisons 
s iw the lihn lniluc‘nced aieas weie defined as the pationage boun 
(lanes ol CMch theatei, dcteimined b\ the estimates ol inloimed 
j)(isons C oiitiol aieas wcie those stiitounding c.idi inline need aiea, 
anil weie selected to .ippioximate the social, cconomu, and iiliNsical 
(hai .ic tei istics ol the distiuts whcie the tiiilci h.id been sliouii 
\I)oul OIK (|U, 111(1 ol the (it\s election chstnets avcic mclucled 111 
the contiol and about the same poition in llie influenced .ne.is 

1 he amihst louiid that Yokes leceixed loin pei cent moie \otes in 
(he inllueiued than in the contiol aie«is 57 5 \eisus 7 pei eent 
11 the cits wide voting pcieentage ol 555 loi Yokes is used as the 
basis ol (oinpai ison, the ineiease in the inlluenced aiea sin inks, 
but is still two pel cent moie than the vote in the aieas wheie the 
iiailet was not shown I «ikiiig into consideiation esiimaies ol the 
pel eent ol .idults in the inoMi .ludicnces, die pei cent ol adults 
who legisteied in the election, and the pci cent who voted, Peien 
tesis concludes ol the film dial ‘ its influence could be said to have 
extended lioni pel eent to 2() pei eent ol the le^isieied voteis 
who obseived the liailei and also voted ’ 

In anodiei stud), J 1 . Hulett, }i bniveisitv oi Jllinois soci 

ologist, set out to devise a method loi aseei taming not whai hajipens 
to the individual spectatoi but what aie the elleets ol a motion 
pietuie on “eoininunit) opinions and collective action that nia) have 
oeeuiied as a icsult ol the eoinmeuial showing ol a lilni. Ihe 
pioblem set by Hulett was to obseive and lecoid changes in the 
opinions ol both die expensed and unexposed poitions ol the popula¬ 
tion dining an iiUeiVtd ol time including the commeicial showing 
(3I the motion picluic' *ind lioin tliesc elatti to esiiniiite the net chiinge 
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attributable to the film in the opinions of the community on issues 
connected with the topics of the film. 

The film studied was Sister Kenny, a lornantici/ed bioj^raphy con¬ 
trasting the Kenny therapy lor infantile paralysis with what the film 
regarded as the less acceptable conventional appioach ol medical 
practitioiieis. 

Inter\iews weie had twice with a panel, originally consisting of 
a stiatified sample ol 29S peisons in the C^hampaign-Urbana (om- 
munitv. Panel members were interviewed twice: once several days 
beloie the film was to be shown and again about a week altei the 
film was shown. In addition to lepeating most of the items liom the 
first cjuestionnaiie, there was included in the second interview other 
items asking whether the interviewee had seen or discussed the 
movie, and what where his specific ies])onscs, il anv, tej the motion 
picture. Reliability of results was diminished by a loss ol about ‘^o 
per cent in panel membeis between the two interviews. 

Only 25 persons in the sample saw the pic tint*, but together wdth 
29 who had discussed the film, a total ol 51 individuals formed the 
exposed group. 

The cjuestionnaire used contained such ejuestions as: How good, 
that is, how effective, do you think the Kenny treatment lor inl.mtile 
jiaialysis is, in comparison with other modem, accejited methods? 
Do you think that patients ever receive out-of-date treatments 
because the doctors aic‘ slow to adopt new' methods? Do you think 
that the Keiiip treatment for infantile jiaialysis has bc*c*n given a 
fair trial by the medical doctcus in the United States? Iheie are 
now^ two organizations raising funds horn the public to use in the 
fight against pc:)licj: the National Foundation and the Sister Kennv 
Foundation. In your opinion, should we have two, or only one 
organization fc^r this purpose? 

Results are termed generally negative bv the experimenter, the* 
film turning out to be an “unexpectedly ineflc'ctual projiagand.i 
instrument.” 1 hree grounds arc given in explanation: the film 
appealed to few" jersons- the film’s arguments were ajipaientlv not 
intrinsically ccjnvincing, and “most members of t^re communitv do 
not attribute accuraev and seriousness ol purpose to films shown 
commercially.” About (hic*e-filths of those* who had seen the film 
indicated their judgment, in varying degrees, tliat the presentation 
was biased. 
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It slioukl be noted that HuleU’s interpretation of his data has 
been challenged. Hans Zeisel,^* computing “effectiveness' per¬ 
centages, remarks that “it seems at least doubtful whether such 
negative judgment is justified.’' Belore-and-after percentage point 
ciianges were apparently high in some cases, but Hulett, commeru 
ing on his critic’s note, states that “only five out of the actual 
changes recorded for the exposed group were as high as ten jxa 
cent.” Hulett adds that with the small size of his sample, a change 
even as large as 20 per cent would have been barely significant 
statistically and adds that, as his critic said, “the ac tual changes in 
the expensed grouj^ ‘might l>e considerable for all we know.’ ’’ Hulett 
notes also that his intention was to discover drarrges in the opinions 
in the total poj)ulation, rather than changes in the population 
exposed to the fdm. 

What is the sum total of the data available on the influence of 
motion pictures? Certairr conclusions seem warranted: 

1, Some films may be effective to some degree in cementing 
changing some attitudes, (ioing beyond this self-evident assertion 
invohes hazards of \ar ying magnitude. 

2. Very probably, films will be least influential in affecting those 
attitudes that aic' most remote from tire ap|raient purpose of the 
motion picture, d his again, a nearly self-evident conclusion, is 
supported by studies such as those of AVorld War II and Wiese arre! 
Cole. 

‘P Films sonretirnes im{datrt or strengthen attitudes opj)osiu 
to those intended. 

4. NoircornmeiTial filins c:an appreciably increase lire informa- 
tiorral le\el ol tire audience. Commercial films tend to find an 
attitudiir:ii bar in the minds of the audience, the nrembers of whieli 
ex})ect no education in the motion pictures. 

5. Films am shift attitudes. Whether they will and how long 
the altitudinal charrge will be maintained is unpredictalrle on the 
basis ol jneseirt research. 

f). Exti'erne c laims, such as the idea that mol ion pic ture's ar c* 
a jrotent device for achieving good will and pc'ac e in modern socierty, 
are unsupportable. dire claim that the movies make siniiers oi 
many of us apjrears ec|ually undcxnmeirtc'd. 
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File limited utility of these (onclusions in propaganda practice is 
illustiated by the problem of evaluating the films’ impart on pcojile 
in loieign (ountrics. It is a problem not unicjiie to films. Llewelyn 
White and Robeit 1 ). Leigh,foi example, have drawn attention 
lo the possibility that the Readej's Digrst policy ol simj^ly tianslat- 
ing articles bought loi the domestic maiket could be more harmiul 
than helplul. Because loieigneis do not have access to (he balanc¬ 
ing materials that the writer addressing Americans can take lor 
granted, the) may be misled and conlused by the Rcado's Digest 
ai tides. 

Eric Johnston calls American films exhibited in loreign countries, 
“Messengers lioiii a free country.” “l.et’s look at the Message,” said 
writer Norman (lousiiis, and detailed his objections to “slow'-talkin’ 
hut (|uick-killin’ western cowbov thrillers,” to “fun stiill” and “es¬ 
cape Stull”—to “mountainous mediocrity.” 

Part of this controsersv can be settled on the basis of content 
analysis ol the lilriis exported. But in any case we WTiulcl base little 
or no clue to the pictures’ influence. For example, All the Kings 
Men, a pri/e-winning American rmnie, tells the story ol the rise 
to }Jower and the violent death ol a character much like Hue) Long. 
It is a sufhciently realistic picture to be appio\ed bv Carusrns as a 
balance to America patting itself on the back and to remove horn 
reality motion pictures. \et, when the film was reviewed in the 
BritisJr press alter its opening in London, the critics expressed 
grave concern over the possible effect ol the picture on moviegoers 
in foreign countries. 

In point ol fact, realistic movies shown abroad may be j)otent 
anti-American propaganda and unrealistic pictures can be ecjuallv 
powerful in the same direction. Moreover, both realistic and un 
realistic hlins, balanced or not, may be eficctive pro American 
jnojjaganda. Realism may be interpreted as evidence ol our cor¬ 
ruptions and deterioration or ol our honesty and freedom. Escapist 
pictures may be taken by foreigners as interesting, it trivial, stories 
or as actual ixpresentatioiis ol American life. 

Available research, resting on work with American groups and 
bounded by its lack ol comprehensiveness, is unable to tell us how 
persons in other countries are influenced by the American movie 
output, lire writer’s hypothc.sis is that the direction of influence, il 
any, will vary principally with the existing climate of opinion to- 
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waul the United Stdtcs and with otliei than fiJin oHoits made in the 
panicidiii countiy to aflc'ct public opinion on the subject ol 
Ainciica. Hut that is liypotliesis, not substantiated condusion 


IMPROVING MOTION PICTURES 

Discussion ol the nn|)io\einent ol lilnis iaru»es all the wa) lioni 
lesentinent b) some at tlie notion that .dl is not splendid in the 
held ol the cinema to a hopelc*ss shiui» on tin };.n t ol otheis who 
sa> lhal It IS not j)ossible to impiose the commeuial cinema, that 
what needs to be done is to dcseloj) the held ol the it) mm sounel 
moMe On the assumjilion that mo\int» pie tines .ne impiosable, we 
examine live m.ijoi piojiosals loi liltini* the Icsel ol then pei 
loimaiue (i) Nationali/ation ol the industi\ (i) ledeial te<;ula 
tion ol the industi\, (I oimation <ind development ol communit\ 
ad\isoi \ motion pic tm e count ils <md (j) J dueating the mass ol the 
j)opulalion to bettei pictiues (^,) I mdint» tlie “lost auebeme" 

Nationalization of the industry 

I lie idea ol ha\in^ i»o\einmtnl take o\ei the motion jiictuie 
industM h<is been supjioiled b\ almost no oir* m the United States 
k\en in Hiitain, wheie nation ili/ation h.is jnoteeeled in diveise .neas 
III conliast to this eountis n itioiiali/nion h.is be‘cn lejetted as .in 
instiument loi beiuiini; mo\ies edthon^h Ihitish him em|)lo\c‘es 
and otheis like soi ioloi>isi J P Ma\e i, ha\e ai i»iic d loi natjonali/a 
lion |usi bc'lou lhc‘ Ihitish j)ai liamc nl.n \ elet lions eaih in lejy), 
a Hiilish Institute ol Publie Ojunion [)oll sliowed 51 jiei cent ol 
the j>ubli( e\j>iessin» hoslilitN to nationali/ation, while jo })ei cent 
weie 111 lavoi ol go\cinmenl owneiship ol the lilm iiulusti) I lie 
iemaininL» l'() jie 1 tent I’au no o|)inion 

Onh in nonde moe 1 .itic slates li.is the motion j)ictuie industiv 
been owned b> goveinmeni, as in tbe Soviet Union <ind \ugosla\ia. 

Active government role in the film industry 

I he tedeial goveinment did at one lime maintain a United 
St .lies hilm Sei\ite, which piodiuexl a numbei ol notable hlms, such 
as I hr Floiiofi thaf Bi()h( thr Flams Hut the ageiuN died at the 
hands ol Camgiess. Nevei thelews, the \im\ Sign il C oips Pholo- 
giaplue Centei was .iblc to lepoit in miel ie)|() that its j)i()du( tion, 
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more than four million leet ot film a month, was greater than that 
()l any Hollywood studio. On the other hand, these weie tiaining 
films shot at the lequest of the vaiious aims and seivites, and the 
state ot inteinational iclations was ample justification loi the Signal 
Corps ])iograni. It is in Tiiitain that public film piodiution has lieen 
substantial, fohn Grieison, the “lather ol the documentaiv,” was 
a Britisli gcneinment cmplovee when he did Jiis pioneer ^^olk be 
ginning in i(j28. Ihe Ameiican political diinate would appear to 
limit go\einment\ film pioduction to special mateiials (sa\, loi 
the miliLiiN) and lo the contpaiati\el\ unimpoiLnit c.ises, wheie 
a public agent\ might manage to get «i fdm clescn’bing its activities 
[nodneed, 

Othei loles ioi uoveinnient in the fdm inclnsli\ «iie jiossibilities, 
.md havc‘ been ulili/ed in othei coiintnes, an example is public 
Ic^nding ol money to fdm companies. J he IbiiU'd Nations Ecluca 
tional, Sciemdic and Ciiltinal Oigani/ation re))oits that in a nuni 
her ol countiies elloits have lieen m«idc‘ to loster the jnoduction ol 
dcjciimentai V and edncaiional films bv such methods as the oliligatoiv 
inclusion of docunieiitai v films as a p.ii t of legulai leatuie piogiams, 
the 1 eduction of taxes on these films, and the subsidi/ing ol these' 
films out ol an enteitainment tax levied on box oflice leceijjts. In 
piactice, these elfoits appear to be ol benefit principally to news 
reel produceis. 

In Biitaiii, there has been established a National Eilm Idnance 
Corporation to finance independents. 

in the United States geneiallv. a notevvoithy activity ol genern- 
meni in relation to impioving the industiv has followed the pattern 
ol antitrust legislaticm, admiinstrative })ios(‘culion, and judicial 
decision, lliat t\pe of activitv is one of two recommended as ap* 
propiiaie to government by the (aminnssion on Freedom ol the 
Press. The Commission’s other recorninendalion relative to govern- 
irrent is that the constituticjnal guarantee ol freedom ol the press 
include nrotion jrictures. 

Community councils 

What is needed, say some, is a positive method by which the 
public can influence the film maker. One such method suggested by 
many groups, including the Commission on Freedom ol the Press, 
is lor a part ol the community to organize ilsell into a pressure 
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group to advise or persuade the industry or an available section 
of it to do or not to do this or that. Just as censorship activities are 
a good example of how grouj)s may coiid)ine to coerce a producer or 
exhibitor into haltitig an enteri)rise, the council may bring pressure 
to aclviincc an iincloi lakiiio. 

Allied to tlie council idea is the proposal to form groups that 
cruarantee by subscription or otherwise die successful showing of a 
lilrn. rhe Museum ol Modern Art Film la'braiy in this countrv has 
taken the lead in this connection; in Europe and Britain there is a 
highh developed systcan ol cine-cluhs. 3 hese organi/ations derive 
their materials from three souices: films of artistic value in current 
cn(Illation, classic films, and iiontfieatrical motion jjictiires. Draw¬ 
ing their membership born neighborhood, student, trade union and 
othei groiijrs. these clubs arc! lejioited lo be incieasing in number 
and significance, fn jjoint is a de\elojmient in the SAvedish exhibi¬ 
tion field. Focal labor organizations, called People’s Hall Associa¬ 
tions, c^wn about 450 theaters witli a total seating cajxuity of about 
80,000, roughly 11 per cent ol the seating capacity of all cinemas 
in Sweden. I lie theaters, really meeting lialls, also serve as centers 
lor education, entertainment, and political meetings. 

Educating the general public 

The task is to improve motion pictures l)y improving their audi¬ 
ence. Speaking in the House of Commons, Karl Winterton made 
a point that the movie industry in the United States likewise 
suppcjrts: 

You cannot really~l must put this frankly—improve the type of public 
cicniiancl, that is you cannot get the public to ask lor a tyjx* of film which 
is belter from a moral or elevating point of view ... without an imjirove- 
uient in public taste. Fhat is nuuh more an ecliuational matter than any¬ 
thing else, and the history of the industry, as everyone coimectecl with it 
knows, is strewn with the corpse's, the casualties ol tlie people who have 
encleavcjied to prociuce something which in ilieir opinion was infinitely 
better to see than anything anyone else had procliued, hut which peo{)lc 
reiused lo see. It is not a (|ucstion, as some ])eople seem to think, of a 
conspirac y on the part of companies or owners of cinemas to prevent them 
being shown. It is because they have not a box ollue value. 

K\en before the advent of sound motion jiictures, both formal 
and informal educaticmal efforts were urged as the way to imprc3ve 
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nioMCs. Needed, sav sonieciitus, aie couises in nioMe disci imin.nion 
to paiallel those coiueincd with uachin^ litciatinc 

lhat coinscs would imj)io\e ino\ u i^otis, is h\ no nie.ins a sub 
staniial pl()bal)llll^, otheis H})h. (oi ilu uii*es tliat jicojik find 
Scilisfied in the inoMes aie antcnoi to and thfhient iiom tlie educa 
tional jnoccss I ht peison foi instaiuc who i;o^ s to the niovics in 
oidei to i;et .u\a\ lioin his lionu oi who ^ots to dieain ioi a tune 
with Ins c\(s wide open is ilto<>(tlHi like 1\ to ese ipe the clfecis of 
(lassiooiu insimction To expect the seluiohoom to tnuinph ()\ei «dl 
otlui lactois is unicalisiK (juite aside fioni tlic difliculties in eib 
tainint* appiopiiiie pcisonnel to do the teaehnij:;, lindini; jil.ice foi 
such a couisc in an alieidv o\ei(iowdcd c ini u iilinn, and educ.itini; 
the sdiool authoiities to .ueept the neeessitv of siidi a eouise 

Finding the "lost audience" 

Ihis IS a pioposal that anus not so iniK h at cdiu itint> the ^eiuial 
pulilit as educ itint’; the ])iodiuei and the cxhihitoi to issue and 
show “«idult jiKtuies Pioponents of tins ide.i Inive eited fillies 
showino some seven million ln< 2 ^hsdiool i»iadu«itcs in the United 
States in ii)j() and a moie than fivefold imiease in a (juaitei of a 

(ClltUl V 

cites the Hiitish m.ide Ilaniht in evideme as a film 
that appeals to he .i smash hit and will pla\ loi veais 1 he audieiue 
tlnit makes such «i film siucesslul is the maiket that the industi) 
^enerallv n^noies ” Tune lepoited thalaftei 17 months of leseivcd 
seat showim» .it a Sii p) toj) in New ^oik, fhnnh ( plaved .i ihieedav 
hooking in 55 New 'Soik ( itv neit»hl)oihood the.iteis 1 he lesults 
weic impiessive “standing loom onlv, biggei popcorn s.iles, and a 
whopping S^oo.ooo gloss I otal Ameiieaii leceipts so lai "Jpooe), 
ooo 

Vaiiety,'''^ suggesting that ‘film gocis are glowing up in then 
tastes, ' cites the box office success not only of Hamlet, but also of 
Gentlemen's Agieernent, Red Shoes, Johnny Belinda, and cithers 
1 be industry could make inoie money, the aigument goes, by selling 
giown up pioducts to giown ups, and the exhibitois, too, aie missing 
an oppoitunity to add to then piofits 

Whethei any great number of compaiable films could be “sold’' 
profitably remains a cpiestion unansweied by the available clat.i 
It is possible that many wlio acclaim a pie tine like Hamlet wouJd 
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react far less eiuhusiastically to a steady supply ol movies on the 
Uanilrt level. Vet tlu* d.itii do suggest cleaily that loi at least some 
films monev making is (ompaiihle with sizable deviation liom 
typical motion pic tine content. 

In efiect, then, majoi pioposals lor im})iovino motion pic tines 
are thiee: oigaiii/ation of sections ol the commnnity to inllnence 
movie makers; action hv ^ovTinment to establish the bioad cco 
ncjmic and jKrlitical limits within which a bee film indnstiv m.iv 
oj:)eiate; steps b\ the motion picture irrdnstiy to find and build audi 
ences to which improved pictures can be sold. These are technicjues 
beariir^ marked likeness to those advanced lor imprcaving the other 
mass media. 
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Exploration of thf salifnt information rflating to thf mass 
media ol communication must take into account the vast, il dwin¬ 
dling, importance which has iraditionally been attached to radio. 
Coiisequenth, we sketch at this point the data dealing with ladio's 
attributes and oigani/ation. 

INTRODUCTION 

Foremost in the si/c ol its audience, grown to a giant and threaten¬ 
ing, with the appeal ance ol teIe\ision, to shi ivel to a dwarf within 
the space ol some >eais, radio alone among the mass inedi.i has 
truly merited the label, ‘‘mass.” For practically everybody in America 
has a radio. The National Broadcasting Ca)in}>anv jjrouclly ad 
\ertisecl in the daily press arr impressive array ol 1950 statistics, 
ol the apprc:)\imately million families in the Tnitecl States, 
40,700,000 families have a radm; jt pei cent of these families have 
more than cjire radio; “Where the average family used to spend 
hours listening—iurw it’s hnir hours and 4] minutes. And at any 
hour between h;oo arrd 10:00 in the evening you’ll find 3^,700,000 
people hajrpily giving their attention to the endless jrarade of 
programs on the aii.” 

lire radio, widely regarded as not only reaching its audience Intt 
reaching it effectively, has been an instrument not for seizing power 
but for maintaining power. “Fronr Beethoven to Hitler,” was the 
Nazi slogan indicating that the Geimarr radicj would sc^ek Uj propa¬ 
gandize listeners with music and entertainment as a ]x>int of 
departure lor the nressage of the 'I’hird Reich. But notably, the 
radio was an instrument for assisting the Nazis only after they had 
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taken power. In democratic nations, the radio with its unceasing 
emphasis on matters helping to support the status quo has been 
piesiimed to be a poweiful sehicle (or the preseivation o( the demo¬ 
cratic state. 

I here aie otJiei diaiacteiistics sj)ecial to ladio. it is tiie only 
medium that consists altogether ol sound. A weakness in part wlien 
compared with movies or television, sound without sight is, in a 
sense, a strength in that it ]jermits tire auditor to lorm mental images 
(Oirsonant with the sound and purpose ol the speaker. Radio is 
unicjue, too, in permitting other activities to lie carried on si¬ 
multaneous with listening, sej that e\tensi\eness ol attention to 
radio is lurthered, but intensity ol attention m.iy be diminished. 

Radio in the United States ordinarily has an audience, at a par¬ 
ticular time and place, ol a single person or a small group ol jreople. 
1 hus radio carries ,1 ])crson*ib/ed message dillering from the stimulus 
ol piirrt in being human and unlike motion pictures in beirrg 
armed at audiences much smaller than those usual lor a movie 
at a given time and pLice. 

riie printed woul can be lelerred to and studied again and 
again; even the motion picture, il the incli\idual desires, c«m be 
seen twice*. But the i.iclio voice, excejit tor the rare inst.ince ol the 
lebioadcasl, sjicMks once on a specilic occasion. 

Acconiji.invmg its ephemeral nature is the possibilit) ol its lepeti- 
tiotr. Radio piogiams .iie penodic matters, and il the audience is 
c.q)tuic*d, messages c.m be* piesentc'cl with all the adornments and 
ethcacy ol variation within a single theme. Heljiing to enhance its 
pejssibilities <is a conlinuiiig stimulus is the lact tluit radio’s use 
is almost without cost; once the set has been bought, additional 
expense is decidedl) minor. 

Having an .ludience ol potentially awesome si/e, but cap.ible 
ol shrinking, in individual instances, to nothingness with a twist oi 
the listeners’ liand, the radio tends to be consiiainecl to be maxi¬ 
mally intelligible, simple, direct, striking, ch.imatic. 

Radio ic*aches its audience at almost the moment ol the actual 
event; it is sound tiaveling, with the s])C*ecl ol light to conimimic ale 
to a lislcnei somcLiimg taking j)l.>ce uoii\ not ajrpaienth but leall). 

I hese ch.nactenstics have, in the past, summed up to making ol 
ladio the avenue tinough which there could be vivid communica¬ 
tion with ever)orie at the s.ime time. 
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\s With the othei mass media, ladio content, oie^ani/ation, and 
(ontrol aie the piodiict of the wa\ the total economy is set up, the 
mannei in which political institutions have been limit and shaped, 
*uid the lashion in which its moial ethical svsiein has ^lown and 
taken hold upon the geneial population—the mode in which the 
total lolkwavs «uc established and continued I hus, in the Unitc'd 
States with its cmpluisis on individualism *iiul its piactue ol allow- 
iiu( wide latitude to the entieprenem, i.idio has been a pin ate 
enteipiise, j^oveinmcnt staited poking its lingei into the oigani/.i 
tion onlv because ol the ph)steal ncccssitv ol doing so, since only 
one station at a time can effective^ bioadcast ovei a given v\.ive 
length. 

Because 4 mcnca is vast, heteiogencous, and indiv idualistic, it has 
many ladio stations As ol Novembci ic)jc), theie wcie 2,or,", stand 
aid ladio stations and ^\2 liecjuencv modulation stations 1 he 
Soviet Union, tocj, is vast and heteiogencous but, because it is a 
totaliunian society and its technologv has not been devoted so 
gie.nly to the piodiution of civilian goods its ladio svstem is in 
tci ly dissimilai to that which exists in the United States In Russia, 
the emphasis is not on jnivate set owneiship, but on the use ol 
loudspeakeis that bioadcast to accessible gioups located in iac tones 
clubs, and othei places wheie aggiegaiions ol people aie tounil 
Whcieas the United States has •'/>() ladio sets pei looo population, 
tlie Soviet I moil has |o, accoiding to one sinvev ‘ and somewheic 
between 2\ and 7*^ [lei 1000 acccnding to .niothci Content is gov 
ei nment contiolled, since bioadc«isting is a j>ubljc enteipiisc J his is 
neai jieilect contiol ol what can be he aid bv the listeiiei Related to 
this Soviet system is the announcement bv Tolskie Radio ol the 
‘1 aclio})histicaticjii ’ ol Poland with the installation ol 22,iy\ loud 
speakeis in 20,iS^ towns Icji the puipose ol canning Polskie’s 
programs. ^ 

DEVELOPMENT 

Nobody inyented the radio, it is, as inyentions in general haye 
been described, “an eyolution lather than a senes ol creations." 
Maxwell, Hertz, Biaiily, C^rookes, Edison, Alcxandeison, Armstrong, 
1 essenden, and scores of otheis contributed in gieater 01 lessei 
measure to the developn.ent of the instrument whose invention is 
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(oinnionl) ascnhcd to Mcncoin, a\Jio sent and leceived llie hist 
AMI dess signals in 1891) 

Jn 190!), less( 11(1(11 siK (essliilK ti.msmitted to a luunbci ol ship 
ladios the lust ladio hio.uhast—.1 shoit speedi, and a senes of 
niusK.d selections ending h\ wishing the listeneis a Men) (.hiist 
iinis, thus estahlishing OIK t\|)i(al ladio lonnat R<idio’s possiliilities, 
howevei, weit not seen 01 leali/ed until Woild Wai 1 . 

I lien It was that tlie impelati\(*s ol iinlitai\ coiinminuation 01 
g nn/ed the stienidK tesounes ol iii.miilaetuieis and steeied <ihead 
tlnough the (onijietiiig pii\at( ((jiiijianies and then (onlluting 
(laiins to p.ite tiled nnentions Jeelinieal nnpioxenients weie jiiled 
upon te( hnologu al achaiuesiind l)\ the wai send the ladio industr) 
w as ill (ondit ion to he hoi n 

Its })h\sual basis a lealilx, i.idio \el lacked the* economic lounda 
tion that was to iiansloim it to a gient inclusti> lailx hio.iclcasting 
was launclied with the ide.i that piogiamming would ineiease the 
sale ol nidio sets, hatienes, tubes, and othei i.idio enjuipment 1 he 
.idxeitisci v\*is a xet unta])j)ed lepositoix ol linaneMl suppoit. It 
was llie i.idio manulactuiei and mei(hant whcj was tlie st.ition 
ownei .nicl his liojn was to luithei the s.de ol his oami pioducts. 
\\h(‘n Ihtlshuigli s KDK the Inst ladio sl.ition, hio.idcast the 
I I.nding C c)\ elec lions lesults in 19-K), .ihout looo liste ne 1 s weie .ihle 
to le.iin *it once ol llaidings Melon Wlieii m Juh. i()ji, the Jack 
Dempsev (*eoiges ( aijientiei he.iwweight chamjiionship j)n/e light 
was hi oath ast, listeneiship was estimated .it 200,000 an indication 
ol i.idios leaping populant> .nid .m .lugui) ol the kind ol e\ent 
th.it would c.iteh the gie.itest .ludiences 

Renniiiscent ol |)uhli( enthusi.ism loi the eai h lilms w.is the 
lesponse to laclio In ic)2C), the sales ol ladio sets .unounted to about 
two million cloilais, in 1921, sales h.icl jumped to li\e million, in 
1922, had (limbed to ho million, and in i(j2^ had so.ntd to i^h 
million. 

Rut as ladio hioade.isting stations .ippeaied in (onsidei.iblc nuin- 
beis, .111 enoinious diiiicult\ bet.nne ewident. Bio.idc.ists licmi dit 
ieient st.uions inteileied with one' .mothe 1 .nicl the* listenei heaid a 
jumble ol sexei.il clilleient piogi.nns. Stations weie hcensc'd by the 
l)(‘j>.n tment ol CamnneHe, but undei the 1912 statute goxeinmg 
licensing pioceedings, licensc'es had but to p.i) a lee .md the Dep.nt- 
inent w.is without powei to contiol the ch.ios .imong the w'ave 
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Ihe Dcp.iUiiicnt could not refuse licenses nor could it 
prohibit licensees iioni hioadccrstini* on certain Irecjuencies err at 
parliculai limes. It was onh \vhc‘n the I c'deial Radio Commission 
was created l)^ the Con<>iess in n.yjy that \\a\e lengths could he 
allocaied and the allocalicrns enloicc‘cl. lH‘deial authoTit\ to i(\i»ulatc 
radio is hnmd in the power to regidate intca^tau* commerce. 

Successor to the I'ederal Radio Carmmissiori. tlrc' l^evleial (’.orrr 
niunicatioirs Carirrnrission, established in Iras had the task ol 

O'!anting hcenses to broadc.isters “il in the jiicisjmcnt ol lhc‘ Onii 
mission such action will promote* the* public interest, convenience, 
arrd necessitv.” (ampled with this impressive soundint]j power ol 
control is the cave.it that the Commission has no authoritv to censor 
or in anv manner aflect or control the substance ol material to be 
broadcast. 

What was subjc'c t to the jurisdiction ol FC.C] w.is an indust r\ 
composed of [riivatelv owric'd stations most ol which were affiliated 
with lour iiation*d iretwcnks: lire \meiican Ihoaclcitstiru; Cioni 
])an>, (.olurnbia Broadcasting System, Mutual Broadcastiiu> System, 
and National Bioadcastino (Jonrp.un. 

W'lieir Major E(h\in 11 . Armstrong announced Iris invention ol 
FM in ic^j, the jrossrbility ol a technological, economic, and pro 
gramnring revc^lution ajrpeaic*d. Or dinar y radio is AM (alternating 
modulation) ; FM (Irccjuentv modulation) made two things ])os 
sible: lifelike lidelitv in the reproduction ol sound and speech and 
the almost total elimination ol static: and lai more signilicantlv, 
the use ol nianv more wave lengths than was le<isible with .\M, so 
that an indefinite number ol FM stations could be Inrilt. Here, ap 
parently, w'as the cure to air w^ave scarcity. Alter a series ol delays, 
FM was assigned jo channels in the “low band” ol the higher Ire 
cjuencies, Ihen came the wmi, Iralting expansion. In 1914, FCC 
shifted FM to a new “high band”; alter the change, which took well 
over a year, FM had to start over again -this tinre lacing the com¬ 
petition ol television. From January to December 1919, a total ol 
2iy authori/atiorrs fcjr FM statiorrs were turned back voluntarily 
to F'CC, leaviirg 740 FM stations in operatiorr at the* end ol that 
year. One station announced its suspensiorr and explairred the 
reason: a monthly loss of $4000. But FM wxis still alive irr the i95o\ 
and irrcluded among its licensees educational institutions, trade 
unions, and other special groups. An example is FM station WFDR. 
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wliidi, opening in ujp) under llie owneisliip ol die Inteinational 
Ladies C^ainieni Woikeis’ Lnion, ga\c as its puijiose: “1 o utilize 
ladio as a \e}n(l<‘ ioi lahoi to tell its sloi).” IM was open to all 
gKnips, bul ] fDifly s (jueslion: “Is AM entei ing its PM?” is at least 
as applii ahlt‘ to I* M. 

llnongii the coinse ol ns dexelopinent, as political scientist (anl 
(, Imediich* icnnnks, the contiol jiattein ol ladio has lellettcd the 
disti ihution oi powei in the coninmnit). C»c)vci nincait, ojieiating 
thiougii lias been one aspect ol that ]).ittein, hut otheis have 

been industiv, lepiesciued chielh hv the* station owners, sponsois, 
and acUeitising agencies, and .iiticulate individuals and jjicssuie 
gi oups. 

FUNCTIONS 

What is ladio’s job? lo enteilain? Inloini? Pioinote deinociacv 
in Aineiica or ahioacl oi both? Eaiii piolits? All these lunctions oi 
<i toiubination ol tluan? 

In one discussion,' the cjuestion oi ladio’s iesponsibilitx was 
coupled with th.ii ol the newsjiapei and couched in intei nationalist 
teiins: Should \ineiican laclio and jiiess considei il ])ait ol their 
continuing lesponsihdit) to put beloie the \\orld the ojieiations 
ol our lonn ol cleinoc i <irv? 

Associated Pi ess executive Fiancis J. St.ir/ers reply w^as cate- 
goiif al: 

It is not cithcT the* res[)onsibilil\ oi the function ol piess oi i.idio to do 
more than to lepoit inlonnation. The job of prop.i^.indi/ing A\hi(h the 
(juestion implies is one* A\huh should not be done b^ .msone, including 
govenimciit. .. W’hen sou ic*poit the lacts and lejioii lull mloimatioii 
honcstlv, )ou hase done soiii job in cither picss oi ladio, and li the lacts 
do not suppesrt the loim ol goNcanmeiit, then the foim ol go\eminent h.is 
no light to siir\i\e an)wa\. 

Of this pure lei-the ])ec)ple-ha\edight view , ciiiics mav declare 
that it makes a pair ol invalid majoi assumptions and that it 
substitutes a platitude lor a lealitv. (loiitei\ably, no jieison, 
medium, or n.ition should juopagandi/e. But all do. Pen Ainciica 
to take the position that tJie Soviet Union, loi e\ain])le, ought not 
to pro[)agandi/e and thcielore the United States will not piopa- 
gandize is to ecjuij) the Soviet Union wdth ideological bullets in 
the face of which “lacts” and “lull inloimaiion” ate neithei defense 
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noi offense. For facts must be selected and lull infoiniation is, in 
any rom])li(ated situation, impossible. To dedaic tli.it il the l.'uts 
do not suppoit the loim ol ,i»o\ei nment, th.it j»o\einment has no 
light to sui\i\e, is to assume that loims ol go\einment lest on 
l.Kts, lathei th.in intei j)iet.itions, emotion.il ties, .ind .i (omplicated 
set ol noniational allegi.iiues. 

Assinetlh ladio’s hind ion is to entcitain. P»ut i.idio, like motion 
pi(tuies, (annot simph enteit.iin. 1 he i.idi(j (omedi.in who t.ikes 
the p.u t ol a Russi.in A\hose answei to e\eiv (juestion is “No,” is 
moie than a stimulus loi laughtei; lu* is an insti umentalitx loi the 
|jiodu(tion and maintename ol populai .ittitudes th.it h.i\e iiuj^ac t 
on loieign polits .uid iel.itions—.ind domestic poli(\ .is well. 

d’hal, then, is the problem. The i.idio industn (.mnot cl.dm to 
jnn\e\ musu and song and ch.im.i and (omedv .md news t.dks. 
\ttached to eadi piogi.mi is .i set ol ide.i^. R.idio ought not to 
‘‘sell” ideas because that is the lol.ilit.nian w.i\. Hut it must dis 
semin.ite ide.is loi th.it is wh.it is meant 1)\ (ommunic .ition. I'he 
ineluct.ible loundalion ol i.idio is piop.igand.i; the sok‘ issues .ue 
its loniis and contiols. 

"WEAKNESSES" 

“Best in the woild,” is a phi.ise liecjuenilv .ipplied l)^ Ameiic.iiH 
to Ameiican ladio—as it is often a})plied to otlui .isjiects ol oui 
(ultuie. 1 hus, loimei F(X. (Jiaiim.in (.h.nles R. l)enn> '• told .i 
Senate (committee: ‘‘dlieie is no doubt in the woild that Ameiica 
todav lias the best ssstem ol i.idio bioachasting that .inv countiv 
has.” Oui sell piaise is leminiscent of that ol the Ibitish loi Ibitish 
ladicj. For e\am})le, Loid Ciainloid,” onetime independent diaii 
man ol tlie Hiitish Bicjadcasting C.ompany dedaied, ‘‘Authoiitati\e 
and independent ojdnion is unanimous tfi.it the Hiitish bioad 
casting system is by a (onsideiable mai gin the best in the wan Id.” 

Whate\ei be the lank ol i\meii(an ladio, its cential diaiactei- 
istics have been the object of peiennial contioveisy. Ihecise in- 
foimation about ladio’s traits would lecjuire meticulous content 
analysis and statistical distribution ol the lesults. No such data aie 
available. R.idio outjiouring is vast and multilaiious; it is estimated 
that theie aie ovei 22,otJO c^lfeiings e\ery day, coming to mcjrc than 
7,500,000 evciy yeai.^ News analyst kulton Lewus, Jr.^' judged that 
he piepaied and deliveied about cjne-liall million wouls a yeai. 
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A\ailable content analyses ha\e ^enerall) used cateji^oiics too 
^Mclc lo! (iuantitati\e manipulation to )ield exact inleiences about 
ladio’s enipliases I .ike the NBC. .mnounceinent ' on the \\,\\ lis 
i,(j22 houis and 22 minutes ol piogiannnmg m ic)i() were diMcIcd 
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Lessci jieicc nt.i<;es ot time a\cic dexoied lo othei catei>oiies siidi 
.IS d.mce, (omcil opci.i, special e\ents, iclu>ion, no\elt\, .md so on 

I hese flames tell us th.it tadio pio<»i.nns wcie dilleienl in some 
u.iNs but i^ive no (|u.ilnati\e d.it.i as to wliat was included in the 
plot*! ams 

We nia\, in .in> c.ise, considei o\ci all ch.uactenstics ol tlie i.idio 
indusin undci lout lu .ids (i) economics, (2) .idveiusei contiol 
(->) seauh loi si/e (j) tnnidit\ 1 hese points .nc bound to|[»cthei 
b> oin powei .md beeclom concept J he limits and dnection ol 
i.idios powei to leflect .md .dfeci public opinion .ne set, sub 
st.mti.ilh, b\ the w.i\ i.idio is suppoited .md bv the wavs publics 
m .1 liee society ina\ sh.ijic its .ictivities 

Economics 

R.icbo’s economic 01 i^am/.ilion is dnectly tied up with access 
to its l.ulimes .ind the seivices that it jiiovides to the loc.il 
communities 

lake the othei mass media, i.idio is bii» business Income ioi i.idio 
stations in ic)j8 was estimated b\ hC C at joH million doll.iis, and 
in i()jc) .It |2h million doll.ns \n kCXl study of a s.imjile week in 
1C148 uwealed a wc^ekly p.ivioll ol o\ei thice million dc^llais and an 
aveiage ol .ilmost p),c)c)o peisons employed by the AM industiy. 
Big vaiietv oncea-week sliows had budgets ol 20 to 25 thousand 
dollais (in 1918, obviously soon to be 1 educed). 

Ihese aie high finaiulal lealm figuies, but the listening public 
also has an in\estment. It is notewoithy that unlike the piess and 
hlms, ladio entails a consideiable capital outlay on the pait ol 
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the public. Here are FCC estimates: original cost to the public of 
5^^,800,000 receivers manufactured during the eight-year period 
prior to 1915 was over two billion dollars. In contrast, the original 
cost of all broadcasting propelty to licensees ol all stations and net- 
woiks as oi the same date was about 8^ million dollais. 

One obtains the use and owneiship ol a radio station through 
licensing Itom FCC. What is involved in FCX^ licensing is 
exemplified by the application of two companies to provide a new 
ladio service to Knoxsille, Tenn., and its enviions.^’ Since the 
lacilities lecpiested, i3*]o kilocycles with 250 w’atts power, and un¬ 
limited time, vveie identical, the applications were mutually ex¬ 
clusive, and it became necessary foi FCC to determine on a com¬ 
parative basis which one should be granted. In this case, lactois 
were considered like petsonal, intimate knowledge ol local allairs 
of persons to be in charge ol the day-to-day operation of the 
proposed station, record in civic activities, extent ol time to be 
devoted to active man.igenient, and exponence in radio. 

Success in the application lor the Knoxville license was won 
by the East lennesscc Broadcasting Co., whose financial siaicmeni 
showed a net w^orth of S'i.‘hn98.s}5. lire estimated cost ol constiucting 
the station was $15,(>50; estimated monthly cost of operation, 
and estimated monthly income, $6,530. 

In addition to the petitioner, Clarence Beaman, Jr., as manager, 
a staff of 15 people was proposed, including a chief engineer, 
jjiogiam director, assistant jnogram director who would also Irandle 
traffic, a copy writer, and a bookkeeper. 

Where a larger station is involved, the sums lecjuired lor building, 
purchase, and administration mount accordingly. Cincinnati's 
WLW, in a 19.15 proceeding lor iransler of ownership ol the station, 
was disclosed to be expending approximately $700,000 to $1,000,000 
lor program development. One ol the problems that has appeared 
in radio is the disparity between the cost oi building a station and 
the prices paid lor stations already in existence, d his, it has been 
s«iid, amounts to buying ownership ol radio channels, public jnop- 
eities. Ihe outcome ol “trafficking in licenses” is to make higher 
the wealth and power pyramid in radio. Only the wealthy can 
build stations and contrive lacilities that will attract listeners; only 
the wealthier can buy the station that has already attracted and 
organized a listening public. 
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Principal, liowevcr, in the implications of radio economics for 
the communications process, is the concentration of ownciship and 
control. Four netwoiks-ABC, C:HS, NBC, and MBS-run the 
industry. 

It was to insure competition that FC.'C issued in 19^1 its “Report 
on Chain Broadcasting,” which resulted in the split-up of the 
National Broadcasting Cc:)mpany into two organizations. Pi omul¬ 
gated also were legulations recjuiring the discontinuance of 
monopoly-type practices such as exclusice contracts between a net¬ 
work and its affiliates. In addition, the number ol stations that could 
be owned by a single netwoik was limited. When the split-up took 
place, the Blue Network was tianslened from the Radio (.oipi^ra- 
ticjn ol America (owaier of NBC) to the American Broadcasting 
(amipany, the consideration for the translcr being eight million 
dollars. 

dliis action has applied some check on monopolistic tendencies 
in radio. But cwc^n the current situation may be argued as being 
comparable to the case in wiiich lour newsjraper combinations ran 
the newspaper industry. 

T he contention of the radio industry is that it is not big business, 
lire entire i9.^r) Irroadcasting volume ol 321) million dollars, for 
examjde, was substantially less than that ol single com parries in 
other* fields—almost 2 billion dollars for* Gerreral Motors, lor 
instance, and more than one and one-hall billion lor Sears Roc lnick. 
d his argurrrcirt seems rather to make the point that corrcentration 
ol capital is a characteristic teirdency ol our irrdustriali/ed society. 

Urrlike the jness, radio does not seerrr to have as an important 
])robleni the terrdency ol the big network to get bigger b> buying 
up the snrall station. Rather, the cerrtral c]uc*stiorr is whether the 
small staticjn carr niairrtain arrd ad^ance itsell economically without 
takirrg achantage of the income to be derived Ironi network afhlia- 
tiorr and the sizable surrr earned Ironi the national programs, the 
Iiigh grade talent, and the advertising revenue thus made a\ailal)ie, 
or whether the uirafhliated small town statiorr, servirrg the locality, 
carr endure effectixely. 

Ciiant bioadcastirrg stations and extensive radio chains, like giarrt 
newspapers and newsjraper chains, Jiave decided xalues. Economi¬ 
cally sufficient, they (or the giant advc^rtisiirg agencies) can and 
do obtain excellent talent and originate excellerrt progranrs that 
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the snuill loc<il si.ition uoukl be fiiiiiiKiallv unable to bioadcast 
1 he othci side ol the (oin is the lesiih that local stations ina\ not 
|)io\idc crtc(ti\e local scimccs What local stations can do is ex 
em])lilicd in I tah and Moni.ina ^ Puce, btah, .i coal niinini; town 
IS seued 1 )\ k() \I 1 he st«ition helps c)Ut loc il industn with 
announcenienis telling ol mine conditions-the closing ol ccitain 
shairs Ol the need loi woikcis at distant pits seuiccs the bi^ 
fellows can t icndci to c\ci\ town within signal iain;c One small 
station opeiatoi commented on the bio little contiasi ‘ Monian i 
is the local point ol hca\\ minini* inteicsts, iheies lanchinL; m 
W\omin<», clan MHO and mining in Lhah a high j)owc icd, bigcitc 
station luinisliing net^soik piogiams horn New \oik and I os 
\ngclcs piimaiih, pisl cannot do the public sciMce job we little 
lellows c.in do 

Radio economics thus tends to ha\e .is a mam consc'cjuent un 
dilfeientiated piogiam content bioadcast b\ a conctntiation ol 
pel sons occupMiig a iclativel) naiiow segment ol the c‘conomi( 
distiibuiion and, cont lati\el\, possessing a tcndenc) to homogeiieits 
ol |)olitical and social \icw'. 

Control by the advertiser 

Heie aie exemplified excellent!) the clash and meshing of powei 
and lieedom. AcUei Using is basic in enabling ladio to be a sticjng 
fence independent ol government and in pioviding an instiumen 
talit> Icn widening lieedom c^l speech by extending ladio’s lacilities 
It IS likewise a poweilul potential in nanownig lieedom lor the 
many b\ subjecting ladic^ to contiol by a lew similaily oiiented 
gioujjs in the cornmunit). Resembling the newspaper case in manv 
ways, the radio situation clillers markedly in two principal ies|)ects 
—the comparatively concentrated base ol its advertising at range 
inents and the intiusiveness of its advertising. W^e deal heic both 
with the attitudes people have tow aid ladio advertising and the 
extent to which the sponsoi and advcitising agency contiol the 
industry. 

Public attitudes 

When in the early days of radio, advertising began slowly and 
timorously to be introduced over the an, Secretary of Comnreice 
Herbert Hoover, disturbed, conlerred with bioadcastcis. “It is 
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iiHonecivablt*, lie Stiid, that we should allow so a possibility 

ioi sei\i(C, lot luws, loi t nteilinmneiit, loi education and ioi vital 
(oinnuKi.d pinposcs to be diowncd in adxcilisiin; ciniitei Con 
vinctd, the bioadcastcis dcdaicd that diiccl advcitisin^ ouoht to 
be «ibsolui( 1) piohibitcd and that indirect aehertisin^ be liniitcd 
to the. announeenient ol the call letters ol the station <ind tlic name 
oi the eoiKCin lesponsiblt ioi the inattei bioideasled” 

In station tej .leecpt adveitisim>, lelused to 

allow a v.uiuim eleanei eonipan\ to use lire phiase, Sweep no 
mole m\ laeh, loi leai th it the jiai.ijihi ise ol ‘W^ec]) no moie 
my lad), liom My Old kt)ilu(f’\ Honu vxould eiHend iiiiisu loxeis 
Jhis s.nne station held up loi seveial weeks the lust ])iom mi to be 
s|xmsoied b\ a terothpaste eomp«in) because ol its eoncein that the 
piiblie niii^ht be ouliaged at the mention ol an\thint> as jnisonal 
as toothpaste ' 

In the several elee.ules since its inception, advertising has, ol 
(oiiise, grown enoimouslv lire be«iutilul girl at the helm ol a vaeht 
as a device toe all attention to the vaeht s atli actions, the h indsome 
man smoking one or another eigaiette with ama/ingl) keen satis 
laetion, the luilp«ige ael\ei tisement, the advei tising liedee ked bill 
boaid, the lliisiring eleeliie sign—these aie lixtines ol the \merican 
scene R*ulio advciusing, too mav be piesumed to tell us about 
available items and lessen then cost pet unit by helping to iiure.ise 
total sales. 

Hut othei lornis ol advertising can be e'seajied We may skip ovei 
what we will in the iiewspajiei, but the ladio eommereial is with 
us li the piogiam is with us In var)ing iorms, the dialogue is 
lree|uciU wherein one r«ielio oi television eharaetcr says, X s is the 
l)cst eaneh bar.” Whereupon a second eharaetci sa)s, ‘\s sure is 
the best candy bai \ou can say that again 1 ageilv, then, the hist 
speaker returns, ” \ll right. I will sa) it again X s is the best candy 
bar.” 

One might suppose, as did the pioneeis in the ladio industry, 
that altei hearing such coinineiei.ils peojile would be leailul ol 
turning then sets on or that they might even make a point ol avoid¬ 
ing X s candies and buy \ s instead. 

What people think about advertising on the radio is indicated 
by then answcis to an NORC. survey in which 3,2i>5 interviewees 
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were asked to select the one of four statements coming closest to 
their opinion: 

Per rent 


A. I'ln in Invor of ac!\ertisinp; on the radio . 

H. 1 don’t })a! t i( iilai Iv mind advci f isiin^ on llu. railio . 

C. I don’t like ad\(‘rlisin« on the radio hnt I’H put up willi it 1!L’ 

1 ), If it were up to me, I’d cut out all advertising on the radio. 9 

Dim I know. 2 


A si/a]:)lc minoritv of the general population appears to ha\e a 
(onsiderahle aversion to radio advertising. Ihit it is :i minot ity. The 
majoiiiv has gripes, hut it also has positive attitudes. Ho com 
mer( ials give useful information about things you want to buy? \cs, 
sav 71 per cent. Aie commercials often a.musing and entertaining? 
1 he ])ejcentage agreeing is (ig. At the same time j6 per cent agree 
with each of these statements: “Camimercials are noisy and distract¬ 
ing,” and “Ommieicials are often in bad taste.” 


Do in inn t ing gro n ps 

The |)oint is epitomized in the “surrender to the dollar sign” 
phrase of former FCC Commissioner James L. Fly. A handful of 
advertising agencies and a small group of commercial and industrial 
organizations are responsible lor most broadcasting income. 

An FC(^ reportd’’ referring to ‘‘the degree of concentration and 
control currently existing among advertisers and advertising 
ageiuies, cites these 1944 data: 


26 per cent of C’RS business came fiom /\ advertisers 


. 1 > 


ADC 


MBS 


was handled bv 4 advertising ajjfcncies 

came from advertisers 

was handled by j adveriisin):> agencies 

came from 4 advertisers 

was handled by advertising agencies 


In eilect, about oue fourth of network income is derived from 
four advertisers, alxMit one-third of income is yielded by four ad¬ 
vertising agencies. One advertiser, Proctor and Ciamble, bought 
about 1^,000 hours of station time, ec|uivalent to the whole weekly 
time of more than 18 stations. 

Comparable findings were: inditated in a 1949 listing by ABC.^^’ 
Of a total sponsor expenditure of a little more than 42 million 
dollais more than 11 million dollars originated with four sponsors 
and more than million dollars with four advertising agencies. 
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Not only tilc the soulccs of st iiions iiuoine huiiitcl in n ini ti 
hut It IS the liniittd iiuiulxi oi (hcitisiiiL, i^tinus uoik i in 
\ ii)ini> k 1 itioiislijps with the sponsois who ( in mu ii is then 
oh to swell ill It clt (idc s whit is to 1*0 oiLt\ti the m Itl^»ol 
th( St ition th It dots the jiio^i uiniuii hiu tiu ii\ \ h oj 
w I hout the |) n tieiji ition oi the spi nso nd thtsi nt tlu n ijoi 
|>i ) 1 mis th It (loss tlu (ountM 

11k possihilit) .(Ill nils th It 111 the scnch loi piofit th sp i 01 
ind tlu id\(itisei will lonoic the puh k inunsi }(( lu us 
st ilions not tlu Ljioups to whom tlu st iiion m i\ I i m i se (i t lu 
oi ti UK I he st It ion ilxiu itin ils k s| onsil iiit\ m i\ w md uj) \ ith 
1 nu I inqe ^\ithout (oIkkiuc withoiu pulilu su uc p ^ m 
hi! lut Du lilt Jones id\(itisiii^ ii^ciux lu id | nt tlu d\<i is is 
inuitst sinijjlv The best i idio ])iOw,i im i-> tin nu tl i si ih 
most >oods 

One* ispeti ol the juohlem is shown h\ flu »(( ision \ h 1 on 
a ( k^cI ind st ition i lon^ st indin^ nnsponsoK Ih 1 ( ho 1 , \(i it 
])i(^ 1 im hid its find Inc minutes lopped oil to illow h h 1 < I 
hoisc 1 ue lesults pcihijis so th it the hookies ol (n i ii C 1 i md 
nn hctlei determine then d nl> winnjni>s In this in time 
\A liter K IV ol the Kiusin RnsKoiiui jiio^iim w ho (jne st u m d 
(he piopnct\ ol pi le 111(1 i hoist 1 lee pio^i im ni \l to one d(s,^,i <1 
foi ehdeheii icsic^ned hut the 1 ue lesults inleihule w is m ifkded 

Vnolhei is the possihilits th it 1 iTi»t indinli\ e ni sell u’e is in 
the ioini ol news inihsts inel e>thei eomnumll^ whili oj>p >sm<>^ 
i»ioups within less inonev ne unihle to t ike ideejuile id\ int i^e 
ol bro lele isting iicilities 

\ tliiiel IS th It nnnoi it\ i^ioup jiieltieiues ne ne essniK i^noird 
benuse lai£»e .iiidienees ne neeeltd to 111 ikt the ]>io^i mi Imnuidh 
woith while 

Answers to these deeliiitions eonsist in ^tntid ol n^ 
emphasis on the j^re it \ iiiet\ ol pio^i nns i\ nlihle to th »si A\ho 
eleviate lioni i\crai:;e jiieleienees Most jiioi^i nns lu inteiuhd lot 
most people but alteinitnes e in he he nd il tlu listeiui will twiil 
the eh ils to loeate the pio^i nii he w ints Sjxmsoied jiio^i nns ne 
not lutoin itiealh pool j)iot»i nns just is those on sust nnimj; (|> nel 
loi by the st ition) ne not neeessiiih ^ood liniheimoie i pio 
glim tint is sust lining it one time mn without ehinge be a 
eomiiKieiil piogiani at anolhei time 
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Is achcuisini* (ontjol n11spoiisihlc" ()1 (oinse not, sdv 

sour" \i»en( ICS jic responsible to the stations and to the general 
publu Stations ina\ lejtct oi caiuel j)io<4iaius and tlu i»cneial 
])iibli( ina\ It (use to lisun But sas otluis, tlu st.ition is itndtKtl 
pin blind b\ its tai>tiness to oainti profits ind the general publu 
has no dioue but to listen to one of the sexeial options axadabk 

alttin Mixes Innited in kind 

\tlxeiiisei contiol apjx us loouallx and ps\cholo<»i(alh to lead 
te> (onsciXiitisin tnipliasis nexxs <onnnentators loi evainple xxho 
are i m'x Iibtial, more often (onseix itixe, and not inlie(|uentl\ 
iea( tion.u x 

Whui |«uk (»ould J fu \tu ]oiA /////M i.uho anahsL .itlacked 
s[)onsoKd nexxs CBS’'' Hphed 

1 lu mclixKhi il hio i(l( isu is ik nuinlHis of C olmnlin s si ifl aii ]>ii(I 
h\ Us uul 1 c sponsible oiilx to us We set isuk pt rirxls of n(lx\r)ik tinie for 
luxxs 111(1 inalxsis which uc sold oiilx to clients who will sponsor them 
IS lh(x n dcxcloped hx ( US I nclci no c iic uinst iiu i s xvill wc sell (inu 

loi IK ws 01(1 permit the sponsors to s( It (t i hioidt istt r xxho is not whollx 

atttpfihh to us or to influence the content of tlu hioulcist 

^ct a 1 idjo nexxs lejioitei xxho is sponsored receixcs sexer.il times .is 
niudi pix as he does xxhen he.ucl on a sust.iiniiu^ basis lire ton 

setxatism stress, as xxc haxc obseixed prexiousl), .tppears not as a 

plot to b( fuddle the publu, but is a result of the conelation 
betxxeeii economics and politics Indixidu.il stations .ind ma|or net 
xxoiks haxe in f.ut, m.ide considerable effort to disent.iru»le nexxs 
pic senl.iiion from sjjonsors xiexxs 

Oxer.ill tlu f.ict is th.it a srii.dl number of industri.d, com 
mcicial .tiid .idxertisim; ort»ani/.itions support .i si/.ible share of 
i.idios actixities It xxould be c^f xaluc to gatliei empirical cl.it.i 
on the ch.nactc list ICS of these ort;.mi/.itions and then leaders, 
lehitnu; the findin<»s to political ph.ises of j)ioi»rarn content, and 
contrasting the findings xxitli sirnil.n inloiniation for hn.inciallx 
minor oi^ani/alions L selul, also, xxould be exact iictid data in 
order to cv.duate more adce|uatcly adxeitisei and piogr.nn inter 
lelatjons 

Search for size 

Comedian Henry Morg<in, speaking at a New York Cat) ladio 
confeicnee some years ago, presented xxhat he tailed “Moig.in’s 
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law As the inlellcc tiial conic nt ol a proi^rain clecicascs, the 
miinhei ol listeners me leases as intellectual c content i^oes np, 
hste net ship t»ot^s down Radio needs a \ast audience loi niaxiimiin 
piofit .ind what it hioadc.ists is thcieloie the lowest coniinon 
d( noininaloi ol tlic nuillitude What lesults is stiess on alienatint>j 
nohexh, on cajituiini» listeneis hv assaultino then most susceptible 
(hai .K tc 1 istic s, on doini^ attain wh.it has been done successlully 
hcloH on shunning the cieati\e bec.uise that iiuohes iisks and 
holding close to the pedestiian, sinee inediociit) is innocuous We 
cm heie .1 lew examples 

When Kite in i()p) leeleial Communications ( ommission 

sought to outlaw ^i\eawav piogiams <is lottciies the National \s 
sociition ol Bioadc asteis, speaking loi the laclio indusin im 
mccliatelv challenoexi the oidei as illegal <md announced that they 
would delend themsehes horn this ‘ intei leienee with bee speech 
i»uai *intc e d b^ the Constitution \t the time some ooo ooo 
hsteneis weie attiiicted to the tlnee top national netwoik <;ive 
aw«i\ shows offeiint; about S5o,c)oc) weekh in pii/es Bu>ad(nstinn; 
felt (astinu; the tiadc jouiihih estimated the tot.d oireiiiii> «it about 
10 million dollais a >(‘ai, althc)ut»h olhei estimates lanii^cd liom ^ 5 
million to million aniitialh 

lo tlie bioadcasting companies theie w.is a ^loss ie\enne 
estimated at between 5 and 10 milhcjn doll ns lo psychologist I eo 
Nejelski, othei aspects ol the situation weic significant ‘One of 
the t>ieat damages done In siieh j)io£>ianis, he said, “is the false 
expextation that is laised in the mind of peojile Ps\chiatiist \jla 
Belli.nd disat^iee^d J he <»i\e .iw.iv shows pioviele the kind c I 
Nicaiious expel Idle e in .1 lantasv woild which pe*cjple have alwavs 
Nought as .1 vacation lioni the difficulties ol hie” 

Vnlhiopolomst Lthel Mpcnlels, taking the ])osition that sucli 
piomams aie a svmptom and not a cause of oui social immatuntv, 
commented that “ 1 hev fit into oui cidtuial pattern, the iai>sto 
lie lies idea, the constant stiess on matciialisni, but we cannot chani»e 
our value system unless we begin at some point Ihe picjgiams, 
she said, aie “bad.” I hese aie inteiestiiig hypotheses, they lest on 
no validated leseaieh base 

Meanwhile, CIO, which sponsored a $100 bond pn/c cpiiz show, 
argued that its show w.is “different bcHause the emphasis is not 
on the large ])ii/e but on the content ol the cjnesiions tor example. 
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d trueialse question on one piog^iam was “The TaitHaitley l.aw 
pioliibils unions lioin publishint; voting lecoids of candidates’ 
Announcing that the statement was tiue, tfic announcer pioceeded 
to tell ilte audience that CIO tliought this legislation was wrong 
and explained wii> 

rC C s edict was applauded and assailed But it was not FCT , 
appaicnth, that caused tlie giveaway to shrink, it was the listener, 
or, iiiou pieciscl) the lack of the listener Ai tlie height ol give 
a\v i\ piogiam popnkinU such a program as (^ueen fo) a Day could 
i\\ ucl S o ooo to the best mothci inlaw ol iqjS, ’ selected b) 
picking hei n mie lioiii a fishbowl containing the names of one 
niiMion persons What led to the decline ol this type ol progiam 
can nest be known perhaps the publicity about winners who sumnucl 
up then experiences vciili the remark, “VViiat a headache being 
hickv can be’ ’ as did one person when a tractor was delivered to 
her citv ajiarttnent peihajis hC C\ action to some extent, yieihajis 
othci lac tors But what Wiis cwidentlv tine was that in the fullness 
ol time the audience no longer tuned in on what it had pieviousK 
icsponded to in great numbers and with gieai enthusiasm 

lake the davtinie sen«d as anothei case in point It has a toiil 
«iudKncc of some 20 million and is appaiently destined to be \ 
clav tunc mainstav of radio in the face of televisions tineat u 
pin loin radios listeners W^hat is life like in a soap opeia" Ih 
p oy)lc III these radio pl.ivs, as psvchologist Rudolph Arnheim 
poiiited out, aie of (hrc*e moial types the good, the bad and tiu 
\M ik Harrowing things happen to these people and .it the end 
o< the events ol a dav, theic is alw ivs a dilemma to be exploicd in 
the next episode of the senes the next dav Script writer Mona Kent 
cu <toi c)l Poitia Facts I ijc wrote a novel telling the story ol 1 
gn { who wrote soap op^^as ami tried to live hei hie aceoicinig to 
lire saciificial ioimuli of he i heioinc I fie end result SIk 
( lestioved the lives ol her hiislrand, lover, and son How con 
s clerable is the jjotential impact 01 such prc3grams is seen in tlie 
nationwide survey ^ that found that about 54 per cent of a sample 
of housewives wcie serial Ians spending an average of one 

heun and iwenlv seven minutes .1 clay listening Ol the whole gioup 
7", per tent, and ol the high school 01 college gioup. r^c) per cent 
answered yes to the cpiestion, ‘Do you l>elieve the serial is luk 
to lifc'^ ’ l^dscinating indeed would be a study of the devoted serial 
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lollowei as she ir.msfeis hei allegiance to television—accompanied, 
pci haps, by analysis of hei husband and children 

^et there are ladio di«mias .is adult as pcojile A\ould want (diS 
maintained lor a time what it uinied the “Worlds I aigcst C lass 
loom,” the School of the it) On this piogiam, what most people 
legarded as chy and complicated sub|e(ts weie humatii/cd and 
lendeicd attractive One piogiam,-^ lor e\ainple, took statistics as 
the plot loi a li\cly opeictt.i Ojieiung with a tiumpct call iiom 
Bcetho\eiis I eonoir Oven tine, Ao the picjgiam showed as its 
lust scene a hosjuLd where a baby gnl has just been boiii A 
statistician cioons to hei with choius accompaniment 

I’m a sttiling statistician 
\ iiiatlu inalK il tictuian 
I fidgit wall tlu digits 
y\iid riinihi wall the nunihcrs 
\nd in ike with tihlcs no one (\(r reads 

He winds up b\ huncnting that oidv oyc) persons per hundred 
thousand love him Nattuall> interested in hci iiiiuie, the >oung 
ladv learns .diout her chances ol getting maiiied and raising .i 
iainil), the possibdii) ol an accident, and the iKtessit\ ol t«iking 
the census 1 he script luinishexi a m.iss ol ndoimation to gi\e a 
jiictuie ol the iinpoitance ol statistics in dad\ Idc 

Ol take anothci piogtam. ( BS s Invitcilion to I on which 

ha\e been discussc*d Boethius C o 7 isol(itU)}i of PlulosopJn and 
kie 1 kcg.i.ucl’s f ()? Deiided as ' Columbia s 1 lour ol Silence, 

liccause ol the apjiaicnt ceitaint\ th.it the ])iogiam had no .ludience 
hnitcition to Lccnniua^ nevertheless has .in audience that vanes 
between C)oo,ooo .ind ‘j,ooo ooo Jo i.iclio consultant .ind ecluc.itoi 
L)m.in Bi)son this is [iiool that the audience, .dthough siii.dl in 
comjiaiison with big time cnteitainment audiences, is still a 
multitude.. ” 

But, the Clitics m.unt.iin, worth while jiiogiams .ue comji.u atne Iv 
lew, aie scheduled .it other th.ui optimum listening times, and .ue 
ecjuipped with less skilled pcisonnel .md less adccju.iic m.iteiials 
than IS made available loi money making piogiams. 

Radios search lor si/e becomes moie iieail) the seaich ol the 
bitge* si/ecl audience* loi momentaiy anuisement oi titdlation 
Ihincipally institutional expression ol non intellectual iiUeiest ladio 
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becomes also an a|)|)aient coniributinj* factor to the eoiitiiuiaiice 
of such populai interests. 

JO be sLiie, Opel as, jiolitical disc iissions, symphonies, and toj) 
notdi plays aie all to be found on the air. That listeneis tuin moK* 
leaclil) to what the intellectual would call slop oi w'oise is, it is 
said, a phenomenon identical with tliat in the sale of books, ma<;a 
/ines, and othei media. W’hen wiiter Mona Kent tiied making 
Pol tia “moic* lounded,*’ the audience te nded to melt awa) and 
a cascade of ani>r\ letteis descended upon the station. 

Timidity 

In dealing with specific publics in the community, radio is a 

timoious industi\. [n sharp apparent (ontrast is its boldness in 

etujUin^ ficcjucntlv a^.iinst the acts and author it\ of It ma\ 

lie sug”ested th.it these two attiludc‘s coheie in that botli aie 

designed to “free” the profit makin|[» jiowei of the industry. We 

e\amine e.ich. 

W'liat ^oes out o\ei the aii is intensi\ely scrutini/c'd by many 
groups intent upon being sure tfiat broadcasts show' them or iheii 
ide.is in nc^ unfavorable light, either b\ design or by inadvertence, 
either e\pli(iilv or by implication, boi e\am]>le, says sciipt-writer 
J’aul R. Milton, 

III mv own I'xpcnciice I have been criticized fur sliowang tvso (haractel^ 
taking a chink, .i husband ol one chuicli and his wile of another (liiudi 
discussing the religious upbringing oi their ciiildren; an AincTic.m girl 
inanied to a Manila liusiness man; a man who feared lor his second 
wife because his fust wife had ciic*d in childbirth. And so on. 

Almost without limit are the variety of occasions on whicli the 
radio man mav be called upon to defend himself against ideological 
onslaught. Camnsel Lrnie Adamson,-‘ for instance, wrote to com 
rnentatoi Drew IVaison on behalf of the Un-American Activities 
Committee: 

Several people liave called to my attention the closing line ol your 
Sunday night Inoadcast, ‘'make democracy work.” I should like veiy mudi 
to have your definition of ifie word ‘Democrac)’ as you are using it over 
die radio. 11 you will be good enough to supply this information, J will 
give the matter further consideration to determine whether it should lie 
called to the attention ol the members ol the committee for such action 
as tliey deem proper. 
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R(|)Kscnt itive S iv noud th it Pciisons sui>i*cstioii th it a 
|)Kl(k(l (cll l)t winiud u|> Id U(CI^c Mi \d nnson is just ind 
itisoiiibic Ik went on to (oimiKut ilut i])](vi<)iis utionoltlu 
sinu (onnnittec in iC(jU(stint» the sciipis ol nnj)oM ml i idio (oiii 
iiunlitois to ins|K(t tlieii possibk sulneisivt chiiidti Jnd been 
lollowtd 1)\ two slilions diojipini* two (onniu nt ilois 

\\ c lii\( to this point niciclv instiiucd s(.\(.i d o(( isions on 
whidi St itions li im Ixtn subjected to j)i(ssuu Sonic tniH s n is 
(licctne inoic olten it is not loi is m the c isc ol motion })i( tines 
il st iiions weic to bow to dl \ii>oions coinpl iint md j)ioposd the > 
would 1)10 ide isi onl\ silenee Bio tele isteis neve i tlie less Inve le 
(jiuied f;ie It ie ns ol (ontuneis^ indeiiiKism 1 he 1(( Bno/ 

(lies the (\tienie e \ nnple ol the diseontmu mee ol \le\indei 
Woohott s / o i ; r MM pio^i mi wlien the ^ponsoi eoinjjl lined th it 
\\ ool( ott h lel (1 It u i/e tl I lit lei inel \I ussolnn md nidht thus oik nd 
some hstene is 

In one not ible instmee howevei the i idio industi) histone ill 
out in in elioit to i>i\e to itsell f»ic itei oppoituniiv to emit othei 
ill ill inusK il md none onliejveisi d sounds 

Jt w is /// th( fnaiti) of the Ma^floiK) Ih o(id( astin^ (oijxjKi 
lion ‘ til It tlie 1C( lendeied this opniion 

he^mmn};, e niv in uj 7 md eoiitmuiii^ throu^li Scpuinhei it 

w is tlic poluv ol Si ilKJii \\ \ \Ii to 1)10 idi ist SOI like! idiloiiils lioiii tinu 
to lime ui^m^ the ekition oi \ 11 ions euulidites loi ]>oliiie il oIIilc or 
siij)j)oitmg one skJl 01 inoilui oi vnious (jiuslions in puhlu eoiitiove is\ 
In these editoiiils wineh were deliveied l)v the editor 111 chiel ol the 
St ition s lie ws sei V lee iu» j)U te use w is in idt Uolijieiive imj) iitid le jioit 
It IS ile ir—inileed the si ition seems to hive tiken piide m the iut 
tint the pujj)Ose ol these ediloiiils w is to win j)ul)lic siippoit lor some 
peison 01 view livoied hv those in control oi the stiiion 1 lie nine nil 
in the lecoid h IS heen e iielulh considered md coinj)eIs the eone Iiision th u 
this licensee dining the peiioel in cjiiestion his levelled i serious inis 
(onception oi its duties md lime lions unde 1 the 1 iw \ tiiilv tree 1 idio 
( mnot be used to idvoe ite the e luses oi the lieeiisee It c miiot be used 
to suj)|)ou the cuididicics ol Jus iiicnds It e mnot be elcvoted to die 
suppoit ol pimciples he hij)pcns to legiid most I ivoi ililv in biiel the 
bio lelcastei cannot be in idvoc ite 

lot eight )e.iis, lacbo men loiight the Un^//o/M decision as a 
shaekhng ol Irtedom ol speeeh kinilK in mid ii)j() 1(C ga\e 
way, and, inoeblying its oiiginal strnd 1 tiled th it i lieenset might 
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iTitlude 111 bioackasts ‘ the idciilificcl cxpiessioii ' ol liis “jiersoiial 
vieu})oiiit ’ \ ,mt‘aL vi(U)i> (in bch.ili ol lieedoiii oi speech was 
what die bioadc.isteis called tins lexiscd opinion lo be sene, the 
iiilinj* did not ^ne lo the stations hill contiol o\ci then jjiogiain 
content the elecision sinipl> linnped eclitoi lali/ing b\ tlie station 
along with the test ol the inateiial put ioith in dcteiniining wluthei 
the ‘dnl\ ol picseiMiig loi the jniblic gcneiall) laclio as a nicdimn 
ol lue expression and laii piesentation had been nut hoi hCX" 
is stili the regulating <igenc\ 

1 he ICC said 

licensee editoriah/ing is licit one aspect ol tieecloin of exjiKssion b\ 
means of i idio Onh in so in is it is cxeicisttl m confoiniiu ^Mth tlu 
paianiount light of tlu pnlilic to hcai i le.isonahh lialmced picstniition 
of all resf)onsil)lc \icwpoints on juituiilar issues can such cditoii ili/iiion 
he consicleicd to he consistent with the lucnscc s diilv to opciatt in tin 
public interest lor the licensee is a tiiisiee iinpresstd with the clllt^ ol 
picsening foi the publie generally radio as a incthuiu of free expression 
and lair pie se ntation 

What did the bioadc<isleis do with then new loiind liecdoin, 
partial though it was^' PiiKticall\ nothing “In no single instance 
to date li.ive an\ oi the loin niajoi networks taken adv.tntage ol 
then preiogativcs ’ Radio Daih said, “to present a clearlv labeled 
expression oi editorial opinion since that right was granted to 
them . “ 

In lart, sard Haiold 1 aski,^'^ writing Irefoie the shift of the 
Mayfioucr decision, it is “pretty clear” that a station gi\ing any 
tonsideiable place to controversial discussions ol matters like iadic«d 
politics, l)iith control, or the treatment ol Negioes, “might cjuicklv 
find itsell in dilhculties with the kC C> llnough the influence ol 
jnessuie groups upon the Commissions rnernbers 1 aski’s con 
clusKjn was that indnectlv, the censorship that Congicss lorbadc 
the Commission to exercise is “a cjuite real element in broadcasting 
But It is not, ol couise, anywhere near so influential «is the censor 
ship the stations exercise over themselves.” 

In fine, neither the kCX. nor the bioadcastci is a bold, crusading 
force Nor can they be, in a clemociacy where sections of the public 
are forever alert to the possible desirability ol marshaling corn 
munity sentiment to mullle views they dislike and to piomote 
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opinions they iavoi. Govcrnincm limidu\ and ihc ladio indnstiv s 
iclnctaiuo to l)Cconic invoKtd in j)oIni(.d, i(In^ious oi oilui spc(i(‘s 
()1 liacas aie, it may be (ontc‘iul( d c\pi ( ssions oj oiii tloiuinit social 
s\stc‘ni in wlijcli <»ioiips opciaU uith (onsidciabk litcdoia so tint 
at an\ point in time extumc .iction b\ ^c)\cinm(nt oi lie bioad 
pastel tends, fnsl, to be imjiiobalik, and second, li enL;ai»cci m, 
to become jiolititallv oi economically suicidal 


PUBLIC APPRAISAL 

rile iiMss ol the Xmciican people bold the peiloimancc ol ladio 
in lii^h iet;<nd 1 lie cxiclencc comes, bioaclK, bom iwo souices 
jjstenc 1 ship and j^olling d ua 

Piactic<ili\ e\eMboch cmns a i idio Po peojik listen to tlic i idios 
tlicvoiMi" Jheanswti is a i c soumling \c s \ w) [i) I o) t ujk sunex 
iskccl Wliicii two ol liiice ol the thini;^ on this list do \oii icalK 
Mi{o\ doing most in \oui spaic im e 
licie .lie the .hisancis [\\\ pci eent) 


1 isutiini; to ifit laclio 

\h7l 

51 

1 isu nin^ to tiu i adio 

H (>iH( // 

51 

U iicliing spot Is t\cnts 

a(» 

Doai^ ntcdlcwoik 


\ ismiii; wjth fiiciuls 

^3 

\ isinm* 111) Intnds 

U 

I)()in<, oiildooi spoi Is 


Readme l>ooks 

at) 

eiaciii ' (.nets 

ao 

C.eun^ to iiituies 

a i 

* .oMii; to iiio\ H s 

ao 

Re ulmj ill i^j/incs 


Ki idini; hooks 

ih 

ei IN in», (aids 

iS 

Rfa(linj» fiidga/incs 

*5 

I isle nm<» oi u e «>' ds 

lO 

I isu iimg to iccoids 

<» 

! >0104 ou((io(M spell Is 

() 

1 tandic lafts 

7 

rii\m>, nuisii li instmtiieMts 

() 

IMmng music il iiistiumcnts 

5 

\\ alchin^ sooi (s t\( nts 

5 

l‘untin«roi diauinu; 

a 

e imt mi; oi di inn iii^ 

a 

Donii^ needle uoik 

- 

11 mdi( lalts 

o 

1 \j>iLss no ojunicm 

t) 

I \]ii e ss no opinion 

3 


“lastening to tlie ladio,” sa\s Ju)}luii( ‘ is the gieal common 
denominatoi 

Cainsistenlh, the Vmetic.ni public laies the \ineiic ni s\stem oi 
ladio liigli. Jn maiked contiast aie public opinion }X)11 lesulis in 
Bntain inciicating th.il about hali the population nueivie^ued t^ele 
in lavoi ol changing the Biitish set uj). 

In the United Slates, polls shou the \niencan public as |ticlging 
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ladio to be (loin ‘4 the best job in the coinmunity as coinpaieel witli 
press mot ion pu tines the (bin eh, and the seliools Radio is thougin 
to be f ti less biased than the other mass media to lendti a btttei 
loundtd seiMce and a 1 istei s(i\i(t It is tlic best liked ^va^ ol 
spending one s time in i()p) the tuiul seemed to be toward (\en 
more ladio listening I he sample inteixiewed b\ loitinu was iskcd 
to compaie the imoiint ol time sjienl listening to the i.iilio witli th it 
e)l two 01 thue xeais ago {i )xi eent said 11101 (, pti ceni 

responded less, ^() pei cent answered about tire simt, and one 
per eent were ‘ uneeitain 

lo be noted is that there is a high relation Iretween the txpe ol 
jnogram to be avoieleel ind the i\])( to be tiineel 111 , what is most 
peipukii tends 4 ilso to be le ist popul n 

What is most popiilai in films tends ilso to be inerst j)ie hired 
on the radro Wlien interviewees were given i list ol words to 
eleseribe tlie laebo ptogi mis the\ liked best to listen to, humorous 
reecived a |o jxr tent vote, lolloweel b\ eleverlv done vMth 
‘ full of aetion with Ji, tiuetolile with ai, and exeiting with 
K), to round ofl the top five ehoiees I he ordei loi motion pu lines 
Wiis lull of Ktion d* eleverlv elone, pe 1 eent 

‘ humor enis, ‘;i jier eent tiuetolile, ;i }>ei eeni exeiimg 
^()per eent 1 Iiese live ingieelients, ipp^iientlv the b.ises loi elleitive 
attiaetion i)l large auelienees, harellv eemslitute a detailed blue 
jnint 

All in ill the elat.i sum uj) to a peisuisive e ise for eoneluding 
that the g(nei<il publie h.is ideiitifieel for itself varied bases on 
whieh lo test a laven.iblt aj>j)riis,il of i.ielio 1 his is no very suijnis 
ing result in view ol the eoiisieleiable effort b\ the inelusiiv to 
fit Us progiamming lo nniss t istes 1 he peissibrht) persists, ol eouise, 
tliat people would hold a eh inged system e)f raelio in even higher 
esteem No present el«ita substantiate tliat pe>ssibility 

RADIO LISTENER AND LISTENING ANALYSIS 

l^ew aspects oi radio have leeeivecl so much research attention 
as the size ol tlie radio audicnee and the relations oi radio listening 
to various aspeets of piergiain format. Illustrative d.ita are given 
below 
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Number of listeners 

iMist ()1 the audience lating systems was that established in i()2() 
l)\ Vithibald M. Ciossley I he metliod was to tek]>honc a sample 
selected iiom jihone books and ask what lespondenis had listened 
t(^ the pieMous day. liecoming conceiiud about ilie \aliditv ol the 
i(j)Iies given, (aossley latei limited his incjuiiies to the two houis 
jiieteding the telephone call Lven this leliaiue on tlu human 
memoiy was suspec t and, in the mid thnties the Iloopti conic idental 
technicjue ol asking jieopie what they weie listening to at the time 
ol the telephone call leplaccd the C losslev i.iting sNstem 

laily in icpjO, Hoopei gave wa) to the \ Nielsen scixice I he 
Nielsen meiiioel is mechanical, consisting ol an aiidnnetei, an 
insiiinnent that lecoicls the occasions when a set is tinned on .ind 
off and the stations v\heie the tuning in oi out takes place In gieat 
(onliast to the Nielsen pioeecline is J he Pulse, which opciates on 
the fitisis ol a listenei eliaiv method Jleie people aie jiiid to 
keep a wntten diaiv oi ckn toeki\ listening in intliMdinl l.nnilies 
1 he lesult is a lecoiel that in.ikes available a eonsuleiable .miount 
ol epiiiliUitive jnloim.ition about the listening beliavioi ol indi 
\ idu.ils .nid bninlies 

What Nielsen has called “the ehioine ladio industiv ailment ol 
latingitis, has jnoduced a situation in whieli many st.itions use a 
\aiieiv ol .nidience ineasinement semces, unceiiain about the 
jiueise meiits ol each .iiid iinsinc as to just how to combine the 
lesults ol the seveial ineasuies CJiaiges «nid iounteichaiges .ibout 
measinement adee|uac) have been Hung about by the individucd 
leseaidiets loeusing on such matte^is as the selective chaiactei ol 
lelejihone homes, the possible nonlistening ol people whose ladios 
au on aecoiding to the audimetti, and the teiidenev ol some pet sons 
to labiie.ite data when thev keej) a diaiv I hose unlannliai with 
sampling dcxtnne have been pionc to suspeet paituulaily the 
small si/e ol the samples chosen. 

J he stimulus loi the seveial methods on the maiket appeals to 
have come liom the elloit to inloim adveitisets about the luimbei 
ol people exposed to then sales message. 1 he public opinion analyst, 
on the othei liand, is likely to eonsidei all these devices as 
mdicatois oi ladio’s linaiuial emph,ises, the aiiaivst s iiueiest is 
uioie neaily in the lelations between piogiam content and the 
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listeners ideological reactions, the stuff oi which radio’s opinion 
]K)wei is made. 

Listening analysis 

Especialh \iooToiis attack has been leveled against the implication 
that knowing the number of listeneis to anv })rogiam is a guide 
to kiunving lKn\^ the ])iogiam should be handled d'o measnie 
audience iespouse to pottions of a bioadcast, the Stanton Lazaisleld 
Anal\/er has been used \s in the measinement ol audience leaction 
to paits of films, sam]des of a ]>opulation press a “negative” oi 
“positnc” button, thus producing a record that is subsecjuenth 
explored tvith members of the experimental gtou]). 

Illustrations of radio listening research have been given bv Paul 
ba/aisfeld «incl Marjorie Fiske.^** In one study of a child guidance 
program it was found that quite .i number ol regular listeneis 
were jreisons without children. The inference was th.it some w’omen 
“d(‘ri\ed a \icatious satisfaction from liearing child jnoblems dis 
cussed, wiiile for others the broadcasts had general educ.itiorr.il 
\ aliie.” 

In .mother studv, it wxas found that persons in the lower income 
< roups were more likelv than others to listen to srn.ill loc.il st.itions 

When listeneis to the soap operas were .in.il>/ed in terms o( 
gratifrc.ition iecci\ed, the) were found to be* distributcxl .iinong 
three catc'gories. Some obtained consolation lor their own troubles 
Ml the thought that enher peo[de had troubles, too. Some* were 
gr.itified bv the vicarious experiences supj^lied. A thud grouj) 
listened to these prergrarns because they helped in dealing witli 
daiK problems arrd suggested standards lor evaluating conduct .uid 
v.dues. 

Exemplilying research in which projective technic[ues are utili/ed 
IS a study intended “to get at how a listener feels about intei.icting 
with the radio personality.” ()thc*r researcli has explored “audience 
How” (the rnovement of listeneis from one ]nogr.un to another), 
i.ikmg into consideration ccmipcting, preceding, and succeeding 
I'logtams. C.BS iesc.ucher Elmo (^. Wilson says: 

Wc have come cjut with certain loiiniilas which enable us to say that 
i( 'Oil have a given tyjre of pn)gT<ini. sav a docunienlary, and you want to 
pl.ict* It in your progr.ini souctine to liest advantage from a listening 
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standpoint, yon (an do so by analyzing what it will follow and what its 
competition will be* on the other networks. 

Additional findings that have been established in radio research 
arc: people in the higher social, economic, and education.d cate¬ 
gories are more likely to .iccjuiie lactiral inloimation through read 
ing than Ironi the radio; the total amount ol i<idio listening 
decreases as socioeconomic status ol the individual goes uj); jiro 
gr.ims designed lor children have fewer juvenile listeners than the 
“thrillers” intended lot adults. 

In considering tire extent to which different classes of persons 
listen to diflering kinds ol programs, .i fact ol fust importance must 
be borrre in mind. Audience si/e in radio is so vast that even pro 
grams like svmphonic music and serious discussion that have 
iclatu'cly little appeal lor some socio ecomjmic groups, attract 
audiences ol tremeirdous si/e in those groups. 

INFLUENCE 

Opinion data rekiting to tire eflicacv of radio are plentiful. W. 
Hardy Whekwar, foreign affairs specialist, comments th.it it is 
largely radio, as well as the j>latform and the j>ulpit, th.it explains 
the failure of an overwhelminglv Conservative |)ress to stop the 
public from voting Labor in Britain. \ nonacademic, awesonre 
conclusion fen the United Sl.ites is offered l)v l'(n/r/y: “.\ny three 
top Tietw’ork comics working solidly together could svsing the 
country any way they wished.” Harold l.aski has said that “some 
remarkable broadcasters” in America contributed greatly to over- 
(onrirrg the isolatiorrisl trend irr American intcrnation.il pohev 
durirrg the critical year rpjo jr. 

Less plerrtiful research data indicate that there are great ciiffi 
cultics in the use of radio as an opinion-making iirstiimrerrt. Persons 
will not voluntarily expose themselves to some kinds of broadcasts; 
very probably sonre will respe^rd enthusiastically to a nonideological 
comedian but will be inert or react negatively to idea-laderr talks 
or dramas. 

One principal obstacle in utilizing radio to get at some groups 
in the community is indicated in the report of researcher 
Jeannette Smith. Study of Americas Toxen Meetmg of the Air 
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re\calecl that the result of the program was to “educate only the 
educated.” A dozen studies of this nature, she adds, were never 
published. 

In another investigation oi Italians in the North End oi Boston, 
Smith set out to appiaisc the relation o( bioadcasting to social 
and political attitudes in tire gioup surveyed. One significant finding 
was: “When asked whether they had ever heard of Vm an rhnoKcui, 
the De|)aitineiit of Justice ladio program on which famous 
natuiali/ed Americans explain w'hat it means to them to be an 
American citizen, few’ people had either heard oi it, or if they had, 
e\ei listened to it.” 

Similarly, anahsis ■ ol the persons who read and listened to 
politics in Eric County, Ohio, during the ipjo presidential (am})aign 
rexealecl: “Just as educational programs on the air attract .in 
audience largeh composed of those previously familiar with their 
contents, so cloc*s political jrrojraganda tend to reach an audience 
that has ahe.idv decided on its choice oi a candidate.” 

Suggestise, too, of the problems that radio and telex isiorr mav 
have in effectively reaching some individuals in the community is 
the report that on the Sunday of Pearl Harbor, irate telephone 
calls came in to the switchboard of WOR, New York, demanding 
that the station “cease interrupting the football game with those 
special news bidletins ft earn Hawaii.” 

On the other hand, Orson Welles, broadcasting a dramatic 
“Martian Invasion” in 1938, caused panic in some parts ol the 
United States. When they heard the graphic descrijrtion ol weird 
Martian creatures landing in New Jersey, some peoj^lc* jn.iyed in 
the streets or fled to the country wlrife others seized arms and pre¬ 
pared to fight for their lives. Early in 19jf). Radio Quito also 
dramatized the landing ol strange crc^atuics from Mars in Ecuador 
and reported them heading lor Quito. Inhere also jranic ensued. 
Of interest was a difference in events after the panics. In tire United 
States, protests were angry and verbal; in Ecuador, a mob burned 
the radicj station, killed six persons and injured filtecn others. 

What goes out over the ait does not automatically reach either 
1 sizable or responsive audience, yet it may do so in some instances. 
What are these instances? Can research help us deter mine who will 
listen to whicli broadcasts with what effects? 

Evidence ol tfiis nature is limited. The emphases in investigations 
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o\ ladio have been largely on matters with palpable money out¬ 
comes; utility to adveitiseis in maximi/ing sales and value to stations 
in jHonioting audience si/e .ind selling programs have been the 
stimuli goxeining leseardi design. 

Some fiist-rate studies h.i\e been made, however. Pioneer work 
has been done by Columbia Univeisity under the diiettion of Paul 
I*. I.a/aisleld, who established an Oflice ol Radio Reseaidi, sub- 
secjuently expanded into the Buieau ol Ajiplied Social Research. 
Among the investigations undei LaAusfcld was “Radio Comes to 
the kaimei.” ^ This study, jieifoimed a decade ago, cxploied the 
issue ol whether radio h.is made young persons in laini families 
moie oi less content with their daily lives. Both effects, the study 
levealed, take place. WTeie the listenei has a “balanced” pei- 
sonality, laclio opei.ites to eniich his enviionment. People wuth less 
well-adjusted peisonalities arc likely to find in laclio a luithei 
leason loi discontent. It was found that the rural people studied 
“would not listen to peisiuision likely to change their opinions ex¬ 
cept in rare instances, and consequently the radio failed to change 
their ojiinions. Whenever possible they avoided ojiinion-conflicts 
wdiich the radio tended to introduce.” The appiopriate lesearch 
question, the analysts indicate, is not, “What are the effects ol 
radio?” but “What eflects does radio have upon whom and under 
what conditions?” I o this list of specifics may be added a time 
lactoi, “when.” One may suspect, foi instance, that the tenor 
induced in New Jersey by the jniiported iiuasion fiom Mais was 
engencleied by readiness mechanisms brought into play by tlie tense 
inteinational situation ol the late thiities and by the cascade at 
the time ol talks and events dealing with war and violence. 

Othei Columbia University studies have showm how^ radio may 
aid in building and influencing music appreciation habits. Yet 
study ol Hoc) listeneis to The Mastciwoik Hour of New \ork City's 
WNYC demonstrated that it was not ladio alone that developed 
interest in good music. It was “the lesult ol face-to-lace contacts 
combined with the availability ol good music on the air.” 

Wilson ^ has lejioited a number ol fascinating analyses ol lesults 
ol documentary broadcasts. One ol the fust. Operation Ciossioads, 
was intended to give the listenei greater awareness and under¬ 
standing ol atomic energy. I he program was built around a number 
oi escape mechanisms that people wcie using to avoid becoming 



seriously coruerned with the atom hoinb. Aljout a do/eii luajoi 
avenues oi escape were discovered and a piograni lorniat was set 
up to demolish each in turn. 

A W^ashingte^u hi email arj:;ued that we ou^ht to devise a delense 
against the atom bomb; Aimy Ait Forces Cieiieial Cieoige (i. Keim\ 
explained that theie is no sine delense. lo the jiioposal ol an 
atomic' bomb pioject woiker that ue have nioie and bettei bombs 
than an\ other countiy, Senatoi Biien McMahon ieplic‘(l with a 
picture ol iindeigiound and jungle lile il we engage in an .nom 
armament race. Scientists Harold L’rey and Albeit Einstein and 
other piominent opinion leacleis took pan in the piogiam, and 
Aichibald MacLeish, explaining that the listener’s help was \iial 
in attaining the objecti\e, summaii/ed the aigumcmt loi joint ex 
ercise ol so\eieignt\ by all peoples within the I’nited Nations. 

Whether one agices or disagiees with the “solution” presented 
by the progiam, one may leasonably ask about the extent il any 
to which the progiam swayed listeneis. On this cjuestion, only a 
limited amount ol data are available. I he geneial conclusion is that 
the progr.nn was successlul to \ai\ing degiees in peisintding the 
listener in a desired diiection. In teims ol the “effectivcaiess ratio” 
cjI the progiam (the pull ol the jiiogram in caii\ing people towaid 
a specified gcjal) , such results as these weie obtained: Oan w'e piotect 
oursehes by decentrali/ing our cities? I he laiio is 
per cent of the people who had believed the answei to lx* ‘A'es” 
wx'ie persuaded ol the desiied coriect answer, “No.” Cian we solve 
the problem by outlawing the atom bomb? Fhe elh*c tiveness ratio 
was -f-Ji* ^Scores laiiged down \o a ligure in a direction opposite to 
that intended. One of the escapes considered had been the solution 
ol the atomic eiieigy jjroblem by destioying the bomb and all the 
loimulas. More people accepted this option after healing the pio¬ 
giam than belore. 

Ehese data do not assess the impact of the program on the com 
niunity as a whole; they measure only the responses ol a panel ol 
listeneis. (dkS documentaly efTectiveness lesearch has begun by 
outlining with the pioclucer the objectives ol the docuineiitaiy. 
d'hen, on the basis ol intensive content analysis, the major in- 
lormational and ideological points in the bioadcast are converted 
into c|uestions of fact and opinion. I'hcse cjuestions, administeied 
to listener panels belore and alter hearing the program, provide 
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llu* hasjs loi deducing shihs otc.isioncd ]>y the listening e\j)eiicnce 
\\ dsoii has (iescnbctl addilioihd cxainjjles (jl elletti\eness le 
scaich tliat has iis(‘d the panel, l)el()ie .ind altei ineasuicnitiit .ip- 
j)i(>a(h Fhr ran^lt's Ihood loi example, (oiKeined with ]u\enile 
tlehnijuctu), stitss(‘d the in.idecjuacy of j)iesent wa)s of haiuUinti; 
the pi()l)l(ni and offeitd an action })lan to cope witli the jnohlem 
at the (omnnnni\ level \hont time cjiiarteis ol the listeneis de 
(laied aliei the) heaid the hio^idcast th«it the\ vvcie mou conceintd 
than loiineilv with the probltin ol delincjiicncv Iiov\ ideas about 
the adeijuacv r>l oin picsent svstem ol dealin£>j with delin(|uencv 
weu ieMS(‘d is seen in the lollowinj* t«ible 


()f>niU)Tis of Oui S\\l( m of Dtalui^ n ilh Ddnojihuts 

lUjoK and \flii lli( Hioadtasl {to Pf) (tjil) 
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lllustiatintr how the inlhieiuc ol a ])iot;i<mi will vaiv in n.itine 
with the ehiiiactei ol the hstenci was I lu I which 

made the point th.it h.ini»in<» the wai ciiminal at Nuicmbeit* did 
not mean the death ol lascism SMiibobc ol still existing and in 
cipient fascism was the cnijitv noose lo test the pioi>iam s effective 
ness, a list of su»ns ol incipient lascism w.is compiled On the issue 
ol advocating white supiemacv, taken .is one ol the indicators of 
I.ISC ism, the ellec tivc ness latKj with Jews w.is || with the non 
Jewish .t’loup It was o \niomj; Jews thcie w.is .i pel cent efleciive 
ness j;ain in seeint; lvnchiiii» as .i fascist s)mptom, amon^ non Jews, 
the effectiveness ratio was 2 ‘j jjc'i cent, induatino .in actu.d de 
Cl ease in undei standint* 

Use of tlie Prc)i>i.im Analy/ei technicjue to sludv listenei interest 
in components ol piot*i.ims revealed lh.it “a piot>i.ini which .it its 
very outset strikes a lesponsive ehord, of a personal n.ituie, in the 
listener has a betlei eh.ince of holdin<>f its .ludience ” Ihis findinji; 
was apjihed to catch listenc'is .is .i necess.iiv pi elude to influencing 
them, koi example, A long 1 ifr and a Moiy One was not intro 
duced as a jirogiam dealing wutJi health. Instead, at the very 
beginning, to hold listener interest, it announced that it would tell 
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the listener somethings aliout how (o ii\e healthier and longser lives 
Siiiiilarlv, title was lound to be of jLi^reat importance in captiinnjf 
and holding listeners the title, I I ons^ 1 if( and a Meiiy Our was 
selected on the basis ol auditncc |)retcst of suggested titlc^s I his is 
a procedure closely resembling that emplo\cd b) moxie makers in 
selecting titles of motion pictures 

\ware of the fact that listeners must be leiched bclorc their 
altcntion can be held has undertaken e\tensi\t prnmotion ol 

its dcjcumentarles, testing then adc^cpiacs In the \itlsen Radio 
Index \nahsis ol 7//e Zv/g/c s B)ood loi example, iiidu ucd that 
\2 ])ei cent of the homes tuned in to this piogiain in the docu 
ment.ii\ seiits weie new listenc^is 

\s the CBS anal>sis itsell states, the resench sketchrd hcic gi\cs 
no inloimation about the leicntion and stabiht\ ol ittituchn il 
ch.inges lesuliing liom the listening kuithennoic inllueiuc is con 
sideicd onh in terms ol \tibal rein irks no data on iiiion eflccis 
aic luinished 

One ma\ also wondei <ibout the experiment d setuj) \t issue 
for instance woulel be the cjutstion ol how much ol ilu beloic 
alter compaiison is an artil ict ol what a coopci itive listenci might 
belicxe he ought to iccoid on the epicstionnane or in m inteivicw 
as against whit he actualh thinks 

limited as its \alue mav be .ind un.inswcied as m i\ he issues 
concerning the .in.dvsesoi (locumcnt<m piogi mi ellcds the \\ ilson 
C.BS reseauh, is nevei theU ss, a landmuk in the lie Id 

On the thesis tluU adccjuate co\eiage is i nee ess in jl insulliricnt 
condition lor a iadio dociimeniar\ to be cllcctive, ( hatles Sicprnann 
and Sidne) Reisberg, ^ ol the Dcpaitmeni ol ( ommunications, New 
^ork I niversm, have studied a ic^S MliS bioadcast titled In 
Srciar I hfsr 7 {?g/z/s, .i elocurnentatv that stemmed liom the lejrort 
of the Bre^siclent s Comniittce on ( i\il Rights I he .mai\sts dis 
covered that ol the n)b affiliated stations on the Mutuil netwoik on 
the an at the time of the bioadcast, about 215 01 .1 little less than 
hall of the possible numbei, both took the program and gave it 
publicity, 257 stations took the piogiarn In the Southern states, 
a category of special interest m the case of a civil rights bioadcast, 
the investigators calculated that 58 per cent of stations in the region 
larried the program as compared with 47 per cent for the country 
IS a whole 
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Conesponcleme from listeners was small: 244 pieces of mail were 
received Irom states. A New York subuiban area. Far Rockaway, 
was lesponsible lor 75 of thc^se letteis, which originated with a small 
enthusiastic giou]) especially oigani/ed to hear and to respond to 
the broadcasts. 

“Here,” say the researchers, “was radio at its denicrcratic best.” Of 
interest, however, would be an iircjuiry rnto the already existing 
attitudes erf therse who listened; the action ol the Far Rockawa) 
group suggests, for instance, that the group w\as already convirreed 
ol the validity of the \iews expressed in tire broadcasts. On the 
other harrcl, it is altogether possible that the broadcasts would ha\e 
stimulated even the convinced people to be a little more active and 
better infonned in reaching and persuading others. 

Irr the absence oi alternative methods of communicating with a 
large audicirce, radio has been regarded by the modern state as a 
valuable tool. To Roosevelt’s use of radio has commonly been laid 
at least a part ol his jropularity. I’he major political parties sjrent 
about one and one-half million dollars for radio time to wnn votes 
in 1944 and about the sarrre sum in 1948. It may be that a good 
radio voice is an essential cjualihcation for a would-be president, as 
a good television personality may be an imperative as soon as the 
televisiorr audience exjrands sufficiently. Necessarily, campaign tac¬ 
tics have been affected by the realities ol radio. New^spaper columnist 
John Crosby has described some of I’ruman’s relatively minor radio 
difficulties during the 1948 campaign. One oi 1 runrarr’s big speeches 
was scheduled on Labor Day at 1:30 p.m. “This was a bad day for 
it, siirce most Americans like to get out on the highways and try to 
kill themselves on Labor Day,” said Crosby. “And it was also a bad 
hour.” On another occasion, Truman spoke during the evening but 
followed a low-listenership program, thus failing to take advantage 
of the possibility of reaching the vast ready-made audience created 
by a popular program. 

Some case study materials attest to radio’s influence. In the sphere 
of internatiorral politics, two political scientists, John B. Witton 
and John FI. Fier/,-'*^ have shown radio’s great potential power. Radio 
is an invaluable aid in retaining a monopoly of opinion, as was 
demonstrated in the plebiscite of January 1935, when the people of 
the Saar voted overwhelmingly for return to Gennany. The Nazis, 
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who organized German broadcasting lor the campaign, designated 
certain stations as “radio capitals’' lor the Saar, d lie researchers de- 
sctibe the campaign: 

Daily “Saar News” was carric*d over all stations, and there were radio 
plavs (Iretjuentlv giving griu'sonie airociiN stories). “Saar song” trans* 
missions, political interview’s w’ith Saar workers, broadcasts on Saar land 
scape, Saar econonn. Saar youth, and, above all, the broadcasting of huge 
mass meetings outside Saar teriitory in which tiiousands oi Saarlanders 
participated. Hitler and other Na/i leadeis delivering impassioned sj)eeches. 
Reception ol these broadcasts in the- Saar was thoroug!d\ organized with 
the help of the camouflaged Saar Na/i organization, tlie “(ierman I-'ronr." 
Factory ow’iiers and othcTs arranged for group listening. Since there was 
no station in the Saar territory itself w’hich conid offer the opposition a 
channel for expressing its opitiion over the* air, and foreign stations, in 
particular those ol neighboring countries, had little opportunity to speak 
out for fear of irritating (ieimany’s rulers, the Nazis gained a “monopoly 
of sound” which in itself had a svnd)ol value of overwliehning power. 

l.eading jriopagaiula anaUst Harold I). Lassvvell and associate 
Dorothy Hluincnsiochave iicrted that the closing ol radio to the 
Ciommunist Party in the United States dining the depression low' 
jioiiit of “doubtless accounted in part lor its lailuie to capitalize 
merre fully upc^n the ser ious economic situation.” ( Phis j>rohibition, 
Lasswell and Blurnenstock note, was subsec|uently removed by a 
Federal ruling.) 

Socicjlogist Howard Becker,'-^* who was connected with the Office 
of Strategic Services during World War II, describes American radio 
operations that pr etended to have or iginated inside Na/i Cjernrany, 
as “a very powerful means ol propaganda in areas where jnivatelv 
hearable receiving sets are found in numbers ol any significance.” 

J he Vdice ol America radio broadcasts, beamed io all the world, 
are an indie atcjr of the valuation this country jrlaccs c^n the effec tive- 
ness of radio in reaching other ]>eoplc. At c:)ne time more than 200 
Soviet Union stations set out to render the Voice j^rograms unin¬ 
telligible by brcjadcasling noise on about the same fre(|ucncy. These 
jamming operations have been said to indicate Russia’s fear ol 
American radio conmriniication. (Scjviet tlrinking Iras not always 
been predictable. It might be a tenable hypothesis that the Russians 
have jammed our broadcasts to make us l)clieve them useful, whereas 
actually they arc ineffective. The purpose wc^uld be to encourage 
America to devote its energies to nonproductive propaganda to 
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cliiiiinish the probability that the United States would undertake 
extended search lor more inlluential devices.) 

Manilestly, the iinpoitaiue ol radio in inlluencing })eople’s judg 
nients and attitudes will vaty with what is said, how it is said, who 
says it, what the audiente ha]>pens to be doing or thinking or leeling 
at the time the bioadcasi is heatd, who the audience is, what the 
accompanying piopaganda loices aie, what the audieiKe is able to 
do in consecpience oi what it hc^ns, and so on. I hat ladio may be 
cjuite elle(tive cjuite olten is ij^ame si/e-up ol ladio’s power; it is, 
nevertheless, a more accuiate^assessment than to le^ard ladio either 
as potent oi impotent. I he highlight conclusion suggested by the 
leseauh data is that the powei ol radio is, ovei-all, that ol helping 
publics to sustain alieady held opinions and attitudes, lather than 
cieating new ones. 

Actually, laclicj is one ol a gtoup ol ways ol teaching people, a way 
that may ha\e mote oi less ellectiveness, not as a lunction ol the 
j)e( uliai (hat a< teiisti(s ol ladio but ol the pcculiai characteiistics 
ol the situations in whicli the bioadcasts ate made, the titcumstances 
in which the listening, il any, is done, and the attiibutes and values 
ol the listener. I hese points are considered more lully in the sec- 
ticjTi on jrropaganda technicjties and opinion bases. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RADIO 

Like the cjthci media, radio says that it gi\es the public what it 
wants and that de\iation horn the public’s pielerences is financial 
suicide. 1 he matter was put dillerently by Paul Porter, when he 
headed kCC, in his statement that “the public receives over the 
air not necessarily what it wants, but what it doesn’t complain 
about.” I he therapy jrruposed by Porter lor radio’s ills is to urge 
the public ter tell the broadcasters what it wants. I'o this answer, 
broadcasters retort that the public does tell the industry what it 
wants through the Nielsen ratirrg or whatever system a station may 
use to detcrirrine how many people are listeniirg to what. But others 
have responded that jrcoplc have been adjusted to drivel and so they 
prefer it. Phis is a view that would argue that making “good” (that 
is, intellectual, serious, ujrlilting, and so on) programs available to 
the listener is the way to irrrprove his tastes and therelcne improve 
the geireral aver age ol the programs themselves, lliere is a stubborn 
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fact, however, over which any such idea must stumble. There are 
programs that exhibit the characteristics that parent-teacher groups 
and like organizations are wont to applaud. The audience ot these 
programs is limited in si/e. This is no novel phenomenon. Even in 
a university, a noted actress or actor is much more likely than a 
“famous" scholar to attract an enormous crowd. 

Suggestions advanced for the improvement ol radio include the 
formation of listener councils, specialization ot radio stations, pro¬ 
gram support by listeners rather than advertisers, better promotion 
of worth-while programs, use of self-improvement procedures in 
radio stations, pressure groups of teachers, more stringent FCC 
regulation and revised ECC licensing procedures, additional legisla¬ 
tion, more intermedium and other criticism ol radio. These pro- 
persaJs, briefly described below, approach the objective of attaining 
better raefio through irrteraction ot community groups, government, 
and the radio industry. Of these three variables, that pertaining to 
government is specially defined tor radio by the existence ol the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

(Councils may have considerable utility in locating and publicizing 
desirable programs and may have correlative use in stimulating the 
creation, grcjwth, and retention of such programs. Whether zealous 
enthusiasts who constitute a special interest group in the community 
could (31 should carry great weight in determining the lor mat of 
much ol radio is, some wendd contend, cjuestioriabJe. SucJi groups 
are likely not to have much power in relation to total listening; they 
are made up ol atypical people. 

Still, the council represents a channel whereby a fre(|uently 
ignored sector ol the general population may exercise positive 
inlluence rather than simply the negative voice represented by 
nonlistening. 

Other suggesti(3ns have been made for modes of improving radio. 
Particularly as television attracts larger audiences, it may be that 
the radio will become rncjre highly specialized, individual stations 
seeking to attract special audiences. 1 his is a development that may 
occur not as an act ot choice by the radio industry, but as a means 
of surviving in cemrpetition with television. 

What must be deme, say some, is to use merre adecpiately the 
serious programs that already exist. 7 hey can be promoted and 
sold to the public, il only there is applied to such programs the 
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ingenuity devoted lo the popular type of program. Illustialive is 
a series ol ]>rogiairis about the Atom with a Cherry on l op. ‘Is it 
seiious?’' said the publicity, “Or just plain deliiious? You’ll be 
Jtightened . . . and enlightened. You’ll laugh . . . and you’ll learn.’’ 
lliere was a sponsor: “Natine, s})elled N-A-T-C-R-E, wot Id’s great* 
est manufacturer ol energy.’* Format lor the progiam was a cjui/ 
contest. I’he first contestant, who tailed to explain what “atom” 
meant in the original Cheek, w^as penalized with a harmless jolt fiom 
a Van de Graaff generator. Another contestant was given a Cieigei 
counter and directed to search the audience lor a radioactive $ioo 
bill. 

llie aftermath to this first program was a cpiantitatively encour¬ 
aging 1,152 letters. The seccjnd lesson on the atom was The Case of 
the Tick-Tock Murder, a mystery show starring I'urhan Bey. the 
motion picture acloi. At least one respc^nse was less than enthusi¬ 
astic. “In England,’’ said Sii Arthur Salter, social sfieniist, “we had 
a seiies of talks on atomic ene!gy...but without any ... music, 
applause, and the impelsonation of isotopes to hold the flagging 
attention.” 

Individual stations and the radio industry as a whole can do a 
great deal toward improving themselves. I'o a degree, self-improve¬ 
ment jirocedures have already been worked out. Thus, Ralph Moffet 
set out to get advice from the University of Minnesota psychology 
dej)artment tegarding the music and stories he should use on his 
WCCX) programs for children. Parents had complained about the 
hallowing cjuality ol one of his stories; the reejuest to the University’s 
psychology department was designed to give him guidance in the 
selection of materials. 

In line with the idea of promoting good relations with the com¬ 
munity and providing adequate programming services, a number 
of stations and networks have established posts for educational di¬ 
rectors. The Code ol the National Association of Radio and Televi¬ 
sion Broadcasters, the trade organization of the industry, provides for 
standards to govern the cjperation of the individual stations. Individ¬ 
ual stations and networks have tried special devices for coping with 
jiarent and teacher charges. In 1947, NBC banned crime programs 
until after 91,^0 p.m. .so that children would not be exposed to such 
program content, inquiry by educational consultant Helen Park- 
hurst among eight- to fifteen-year-old children to find their reactions 
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to this change \ielded unexpected lesults 1 he childien expicssed 
delight because now the) could get then honiewoik out of tlie way 
and ha\e tune to “settle down and leally enjoy the jnogiams witliout 
distiaction ’ Piohdiition one iiia\ guess, mav woik no bettei witli 
children than wiih giown ups 

1 he teadiing jnofession has olten been suggested as a grouj) that 
could be helpful in pioinoting bettei piogrannning thiough pei 
suasion ladies and inlonn.uion g.ithei mg This is an aiiesting 
thought, but the teadnng profession is jiiesuniabh not unannnous 
in Its attitude towaul ladio, and iiiav be .is wiong in its evaluations 
as the men who lun the stations It is (jiiestionable whelhei teadieis 
will be a cohesive loice m ladio vs hen thev have, like othei heteio 
geneoiis gioups, nianv othci (oiueins and difluulties to cojie with 
In <iny c.ise, teacheis have not been a potent ladio j)iessuie gioup in 
the past 

J hese technujiics loi impioving the state ol i.idio aie prnn.uilv 
peisu.isne in n nine VVh.it ol coeieive methods'^ Vltei all i idio .md 
television aie uni(|ue among the ni.ijoi m.iss media in h.iving a 
ledeial agenc) th.it legulates then opeiations C..in I ( (. impiove 
the dial.1(1(1 ol bio.idcasting*' ICC issued its ‘Blue Book m icjjt) 
Iheie It set loi th the contiast between what individual stations h.id 
said they would do before thev weic luensed and what thev did 
altei thev received then licenses I he be loie .iltei contrast w.is tie 
mendous It w.is the contiast between pioniiscd t.ilks b) local lead 
eis, symphony music, and louncl table diseussions, .nid, in piactuc 
endless periods of leeoidexl populai music punctuated often by long 
(ommeicials Said kCX. we e\pe*ct tcj take the peiloimance of the 
staticm into considciation when we giant oi cltnv ienew.il of license 
applications I he agency disclaimed interest in censoring content. 
It did claim inteiest in “balanced piogiamming m the clistiibution 
of programs content, rathei than the insides ol the piogiain But talk 
c^f balanced prc^giamming and ovei all station peiloimance implies 
the possibility of what a foimei chan man of the Republican Na 
tional Committee called “goveinment contioiled programming’’ 
The line between eensoiship and legulation has concerned both 
the stations and FCC^ itself Speaking in icjr^o at the University of 
Oklahoma, Wayne Coy, of kCC, declared that “the ccmimissicjn is 
rightly prohibited frcmi censorship On the other h.mcl, it is re- 
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(]iiiic(l to see that the stations opeiate in the public inteiest . . He 
then went on to j)iotcst sonic piogiains' “livery stable Iniinoi.” 

(>)y\ speed] leceixed wide publicity, itsell at least a potential lot 
setting piogi .unining imp! oveinent in motion. 1 hat, then, is one ot 
the distinguishing chaiacteiistics ol tadio and television—they have 
ah\ays ho\eiing ovei them .tn agency that lias been not so much a 
policeman as a \oice lot jtublic concern. 

Some pio]3osed legisLition has gone luithei th.iii meiely declaring 
concern about ladio’s we<iknesses. In the heatings'*" on a bill intto 
cluced b\ M<iit]e’s Sciiatoi W'allace H. White, Senatoi C^apehatt 
spoke* ol some bioadc asteis’ “tendenev possibly to sensationali/e 
and gossip and depait Itom the lactual.” I o deal with this tendenev 
in news bioadcasts, the White Bill had piovided that “all editotial 
ot inteijnetative cotninent, il anv, coticeining such items ot events 
shall be identific*d as such and as to soutce *ind iesponsibilitv.“ 

C]omment<itot Fultoti Lewis, Ji., pointed out that pait ol the news 
obtained bv amdvsts came bom confidential somces .ind ])ait Itom 
soul(es th<it pieleired <nion\mitv because ol “diplomatic ot possiblv 
domestic political ieasotis.“ “The lact is,” said lewis, “that this 
provision undeiwiites untiuthful statements, as long as thev can be* 
attiibuied to soniebodv.” Not is it possible, he continued, “to dis 
tinguish between stiaight new's and ‘editotial and inter pietive com 
metit.’ ” 

\n intetesting suggestion made bv Lewis <is an alternative ter the 
White proposal was the iccjuiiement ol public itv lot source ol in 
come and nature ol jrersonal ties. He inged a tecjiiiiement that everv 
radio news bioadcastei keep on public file a complete, up-todate 
list of all his somces crl income, jriivate and ptolessional, and all 
sources ol income ol all members ol his imrnedi.ite larnilv, all or- 
gani/ations vNith which he is afliliated or c'vei has been affrliated, all 
c lid)s airci societies to which he lias ever l)elongc*d, and all jobs he 
has ever held. It is a suggestion whose general idea seems to have 
met it. 

Ill lecognitiorr ol the inanilold dilficulties and objec tioirs to the 
w^ays ol compellirrg the stations and networks to raise their cjualit). 
many proposals have aimed at wide dissemiiration ol information 
about what the hro*icicasters ought to do as against what they arc 
dcjing, thus prerviding a basis enabling coimrrunitv groups to be 
inloimed and to combine ellectively. News}xipet criticisms ot radio 
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and television programs paralleling those of motion pictures have 
been inged; even radio stations have gone to the length of devoting 
time to the analvsis of radio. In i94(), the National Association for 
Better Radio and t elevision sponsored a scries titled, 77/e Listt’iiei 
Talks Back, 

Two suggestions put forth by Charles Siejmiann are jrertinent. 
One is that FCC^ hold its renew'al license hearings in the locality 
w’lieie stations are situated. “Seeing that w^e cannot move the people 
to VVashirrgton, Washington might on occasion move to the people/’ 
Another iecomineridation is that “When a local station is due for 
the renew'al ol its license, the ccmimunitv which it serves should be 
(an\assed on the subject.” An important corrtribution ol such 
methcxl to the education ol the broadcaster w'ould be the consecjuent 
education ol the general public and ol the pressure groups in the 
community. 

Does European experience oflca suggestions lor Vnierican radio? 
In £uropt% geirerallv, broadcasting is .1 state rnonopoh. Radio serv¬ 
ice is supported by go\eriiment, wdth a major portion of costs 
bcji'ue bv the listener through a system iiJ license lees. 

Take the British Broadcasting Corpor.ition as a species ol public 
monopoly in radio. BBC is run, not «rs an ordinary government de¬ 
partment, but as an inde]>endent agency under a charter renewMble 
at 10 -yeai irrter'\als. The claimc'd Air tires ol BBC. are considerable: 
Its “programs” or stations, scaled to three dillererrt intellcxtual 
levels and desigrrated as lows middle, and high, jrrovide something 
for almost every taste; its graded progranmiing is a kind ol tacit 
social incentive to listen lor prestige reasons to a program on a 
higher plane; it co\ers the country systematic.dly and comprehen¬ 
sively; it can give efiective radio service because ol its cerrtralizatiorr 
ol radio talent arrd resources; it relieves the listener of the pains of 
advertisirrg ajrjieals and the evils ol advertisers’ control; it has been 
cjuite impartial politically. BBC was established by a C^orrservative 
Goverrrment, Labor asserrlirrg; extensiorr ol its charter has been sup¬ 
ported by a Labor Ciovernment, (Conservatives assenting. 

But there are weaknesses that have beerr said to characterize BBC: 
it is dull and unimaginative; its service is iirlerior to what it could be 
because there is no competition, no external spur to improvement, 
no necessity to improve in order to survive; it is an eternal menace 
to freedom of speech (it has been charged that British newspapers 
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have not attacked this dangei to civil liberty because a government 
radio monopoly olfers no threat to their advertising revenue, 
as would privately opeiated stations); radio talent must be 
(juite meek and quite submissive to BBC administiators, since there 
is no alternative to BBC employment. Although the British have 
])Oth (ritici/ed and piaiscd BB(J, piactically nobody in Britain has 
pro])osed emulation ol the American system oi ladio. Nor have 
Americans in any significant instance suggested the lormalion ol a 
monopolistic United States Radio (Corporation. Yet segments of 
British opinion have been shifting to a gtound held by some Amer¬ 
ican commc‘ntators. The idea is exemplified in systems such as those 
ol (Canada and Australia, where there exist both public and rival 
commercial broadcasting organizations. 

J he sum erf all the loiegoing suggestions lor radio’s improve¬ 
ment comes to the heightened use ol existing avenues and the crea¬ 
tion of new instruments enabling significant groups more effectively 
to inform and express themselves on radio prergramming. Ultimately, 
however, the utility of each proposal depends not on formal ma¬ 
chinery to control radio, but on the opinion and behavior patterns 
ol the [rower groups in the community. 
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A WIIOI I ^ M W OPINION MI nn \1, IIIIMSION II\s OI IC km I \K1 \ on 
resemblance to its inoie matine mass media bicthicn in its eco 
nomics, its f)io<*iamining emphases, its conlioveisies ovei (ontent 
and influence. Hiiijhli^hts of telesision’s aspects and inijiact on the 
other communications instunnents aie consideied heie. 

INTRODUCTION 

Television is unic|ue. Mote vivid, mote ical, more stimulatinf», 
and demanding more sust.iined attention than radio, more intimate 
and closer .it hand than films, it ecpials botli in its potentialitv lor 
reaching mass audiences and may turn out to evceecl both in opinion 
making inlluence. 

I elevision, says NBC] researcher Hugh M. Beville, Jr., htis olten 
been said to biing “the world into vom home.” More accuratelv, 
he adds, “television takes the viewer Irorn his home to tlie very 
scene ol the telecast.” 

Sjjecial groups, ol course, were swilt to perceive, il not always to 
act upon, television’s possibilities for them. Thus, Wilbur Schrainm,' 
of the University ol Illinois, sought a station lor the University and 
observed: 

If television can make wrestling fans, it can also make citizens who are 
inlormed on public allairs. II it can extend Milton Berle’s (‘lUertainmcnt 
to Illinois, it can also extend rhe demonstrations Irom our expeiimcaital 
farms and the clinics for our medical school. 

The advertiser, of ccjurse, got there “lustest with the rnoslest.” 
How extreme was the maldistrilnition oi support for television’s 
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acfiMtics w.is sut»gested l)y the lact that one hali ol the time sold ])\ 
the XinetKan Bio.itltasting ( (ntijjany in i()jq \alued at a total ol 
4ibout 1 I million chdl.ns, was piiuh.ised b\ li\e «id\eitising agent les 
,ibout hall, .ilso, (<mK liom only li\e sponsois" With .i leported 
spoiisoi ideiitifuation index «iboiit loin times that ol ladio, tele 
Msion iiom Its iiueplion on a huge sc.ilc picscntcd .id\eitising 
fullblown Mauhing (ig«iitttes, automobile tiies th.it ptilormed 
magual tucks bet i th.it sp.ukkd mnatulously, ban.mas that danced 
.tnd sang, dotlus that guigled j)kasm.iblv when thc\ weic washed 
with the light bland ol so.ip all these, plunging netklmes, .md more 
weie deliveied into the viewei s li\ing loom to the atcompaniment 
ol an esjieti.tlly loud .md insistent exjiositioii ol the vnines ol the 
(ommoditv being piomoted 

I S Bathe, .i New ^olk Slock 1 xch.mgt him, icpoiting on the 
pit)giessol tele\ision, s.iid that it)p) pioduction hguies were “sh.iiply 
highei ih.m the most optimistic estimates .md that telcMsioii con 
tinues to be the industiv with the most chnamic outlook loi i()yo 
Vnd the leal tei\ sti ong glow th potc nti.ii \s ol |.muai\ 11)50, thcic 
weie .ibout loin million television leceixcis in the United St.itcs 
B\ |anu.iiy i()r,i, an .idditional seven .md one hall million sets 
h.id been pioduced 

1 veil m i()r,o, the si/e ol television .mtliences w.is considerable. 
In eight I.uge cities, an NBC. aelveitiscmient .mnounted, ‘helevisic^n 
ciicuhiiion k.icis the hugest m.iga/ine to 2 .1 television audience 

ol 2,785,500 (ompaied with the mag.i/ine s 1.7158^1 \piil 11)51, 
.ICC01 ding to Beville, 28 jiei cent ol .dl \nieiic.m homes had telcvi 
Sion sets 

I he sole possible obstiuction to the vast development ol tele 
vision appe.iied to be the inteinational situation, .and its thieat ol 
industii.d contiols .md othei diaslic.illv h.imjx'iing outcomes 

Iclevisions luture hovxevei, was compounded ol moie than the 
numbei ol itsviewcisoi its sponsoi identification liguies lelevision 
involved jiiogi.imining, and there, as in the other mass media, dis 
pure was stiiied Radio Dail'\ and Trlt aision Daily ^ polled the 
counti) s editors ol television columns ‘Do )ou think television is 
lulfilling Its jiublic service responsibilities^” B) .1 three toone mar 
gm, the columnists voted yes On the other h.mcl some judged tele 
vision content to be on a level with a child s jiiimei 1 he 1 ondon 
1 lines, declaring that “the Biitish wa}” deserves “to be can red on in 
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television/’ sniffed at American programs “mixed with sales talk/' 
That part of the British way could resemble a portion of American 
practice was, however, suggested by The Nexv York Times cor¬ 
respondent who wrote from London: “The leaping ])oj)uIarity of 
television in Great Britain is threatened by a mysterious outbreak of 
horror plays. Boris Kailofl and Lon Chaney, with all their works, 
could be comfortably drowned in the flood of terror and misery 
released from Alexandra Pahue studios of the British Broadcasting 
Ciorpoiat ion.’’ 

FCC charged that “the merchants of death and hawkers of horror” 
were all too commonly exhibited on television. The National Asso¬ 
ciation lor Better Radio and Television kept a week’s count of crime 
and horror activity dramatized on six television stations. "J’hc result: 
91 murders, 7 holdups, 3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 jail 
breaks, 2 suicides, 2 cases of arson and one explosion with an indeter¬ 
minate number dead. 

Attacks were also aimed at television’s too-frequent escapades into 
the risque, its dreary emphasis on Westerns, its incessant commer¬ 
cialism. “Movies twelve years old lor people with mental ages of 
twelve”—so went a recurring criticism. 

At least one aspect of the problem of achieving quality in tele¬ 
vision shows was stated by a producer: “Clients and agents want 
tested stuff. Sometimes I wish they would bet on a creative hunch, 
but it it was my money I’d feel the same way.” 

News programs illustrated television’s growing pains. Radio had 
finally arrived at varying principal news formats—the unadorned 
recital of miscellaneous events, some major, others human interest 
trivia; and the interpretive analysis weaving diversilied events to¬ 
gether into a meaningful whole. How was television to present the 
news? rhe television news program tended to consist ol showing stills 
or films of an event, together with an identification or description of 
the event. I he pictorial representations were vivid and eye-catching. 
But can the ideas behind the events and the abstractions connect¬ 
ing the events be incorporated in the television news program? 
Possibly the stress on the externals exhibited by pictures tends to 
hamper the viewer’s understanding ol current happenings. Yet 
it is also possible that the news telecast may stimulate the viewer 
to acquire fuither factual information and deeper insights. Pictorial 
news, as in the newsreels shown in motion picture theaters, is not 
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novel. But the tnulitional newsreel was a clutter of shots display¬ 
ing bathiiii* beaulies, hies, crowds cheering, and the like. Maga/ine- 
type newsieel shorts, like those that used to be issued by Mauh of 
Time had demonstrated the possibility ol tying pi( lures to iinpoitanl 
subjects to yield a provocative and meaning!ul piodiut. Wh.it tele¬ 
vision develojis to give vivid news in intelligible context to its viewers 
may turn out to be a major educational loue. 

Remedies lor television’s ailments have been, in some instances, 
readily available. Sell jnirihcation was obviously a possibility. In 
one children’s video jriogiam loi exanijile, Ciude)clla was slunn of 
hone:)! aspects. I hus, instead ol the incident in which one of the 
sisters cuts oil her heel and t<re to make her loot lit the glass slipper, 
the television version had the sister merely soak her loot in cold 
water in the hc3})e that tire loot would contract. 

Station community cooperation has likewise becar exjdored to 
combat television’s bad jness. Suggestive in this regard is the Crhost 
Rider programming idea launched in 1950 by \\'(^ALI-^^^' in Phila- 
clel})hia. lire |jlan is in two sc'ctions: a clailv hrstrim W’estern fdm 
and a ])erloimance card lor juvenile viewers utilized by p.nents to 
make the privilege ol watching the television jrrogram a reward lor 
good behavior. Jo belong to the Ghost Rider (dub, the child has 
to hold a ]KTlormance card Idled out b) mother. 1 he card has sjiace 
lor the mother t(/ check on whether the child has done one good 
deed a clay, whether schoolwork was comjrleied belore watching tele- 
visiim, and whether Ire watched ilhost Ride), “hven belore it was 
laurrched,” Vaiiety said, “the Ghost Ridei jriogram had the blessing 
and sanction ol Bhilly educators, <ind was generally hailed <is a 
constructive plan to have chilclien watch TV and yet receive ])roper 
incentives and discipline.” 

Another phase ol television’s effort to escape the strictures of 
the community is its adoption ol a sell-rc‘gulatory code, generally 
similar in its restrictions to those ol the him industry, but “more 
stringent because of video’s more intimate impact.” Early in tele¬ 
vision’s history, local censors in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois 
had set out to extend their jurisdiction to television, but this move¬ 
ment was at least slowed up by the decision ol a Pennsylvania court 
that television programs are not ccnsorable by a state body before 
broadcast."’ 

"lire television regulatory code, based on the cardinal rule “when 
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in doubt, leave it out,” states that ‘'no telcMsion program shall be 
produced which shall tend to lowei the nioial standaids of the 
\iewer, lidicule any law cither natural, spiritual or man-made, or 
in any wav \iolate the acceptable standaids ol gcjod taste oi tend 
to contitidict the \merican wav ol living.” Specifically, the code set 
up taboos against such jnogiiiin ccmtent as stiessing crimes oi letting 
ciiniinals go unpunished, or att«Kking lacial and nation.ility groups. 
Here, at least, was an avowal in broad terms ol the goodness cif 
virtue and the e^il ol sin. 

But television could point to more than words as evidence of 
its adecpiacv as mass rneclium The jnoceedings ol tire United Na¬ 
tions (jcneial Xssemblv v\eie televisc'cl for about 15 hours a week 
- and this under commercial sponsorship, the Ford Motor Carin- 
pan\ looting the bill. Here w«is an augur\ ol the role television can 
play in caiiving the viewer to the world. 

Television had othc‘r credits to which it could point. Ebony, a 
Negro maga/ine, declared th.ii Negro pcrlorrneis were winning 
better roles in television tlr«m in *m\ other entertainment medium. 
Cated was the use ol Nc^gro talent m all types ol acts—musical, 
dranr.itic, and cornech. ‘‘^'et rarelv have thev had to stoop to the 
Uncle lorn jrattern which is usu.dl) the Negro thespian's lot on 
radio shows and in Ilolhwcrod,” the periodical declared. I here were 
other data, too. 1 Inis, Atnos 'u' Andy was attacked on the grouird 
that the program demeaned the- Negro. 

In one specific instance, Paul Robeson, Negro singer, was sched¬ 
uled to participate 111 a television discussion ol “Jhe Place ol the 
Negro in American Political Lile”, hundreds ol })iotests ])ionipted 
one c^l the networks to cancel the program, lire basis lor the can 
cellaticju apj^eaiecl to be Robeson’s communist s>mjj.ithies. In an 
other case, a television jjerlonner was chojjjjed lioni the cast ol 
the The Aldnch Family after anticommunist gioujjs |)icjtcvted. J he 
advertising agency explained that the actress had been removed 
because she was a “conlrovei>ial personality.” Plainly, television 
programs and personnel are destined to be major objects ol com¬ 
munity concern, (dearly, too, ccjiiclusiveness ol evidence ol an in- 
clividuars (Communist allegiance wcjiild be less relevant to many 
station, spemsor, and agency decisions on hiring personnel than 
would be the risks of warfare with the censorious, articulate, and 
organized segments ol the community. 
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TELEVISION ECONOMICS 

I he cost of an educational station coveting the whole ol a state 
is estimated at somewhcie between thtee and five million dollats. 

I ele\ision station minimum opeiating (osts, according to a study 
])y the National Association ol Radio and l’ele\ision Bioadcasteis, 
come to about ‘P)(),C)C)C) dcjllais a \e«u. 1 his figuu‘ assumes ;,c) houis a 
w^eek ol telecasting. Seseiely tesiiicteci opeiaiion is possible with an 
annual o])eiati(jn cost ol slightly above loo.ooo dollats/’ 

Television station investment in 19'',<> came to about million 
dollais but. Radio Daily and Tehu'ision Daily poitited out, public 
investment \v*is estimated at about one billion doILus.^ 

To ])totc'ct the public against the excesses ol monopoly, FOC has 
ptesciibed a itiaximum ol six stations that catt be owned and 
Opel a ted by the same inteiests. 

Louis N. Brockw^ay, ol Young and Kubicatn acKeitising agencv, 
judged that witit lull national coveiage, “a hall-hout show may tost 
as much as .Sr,0,000 01 Sf)o,c)oo .1 uc‘ek lot time and talent-two to 
thiee million dollais a yeai.” Pei haps, iidded Biockway, television 
picjgiams can be pieseiited effectively at intervals less liecjuem than 
cveiy week. ‘AVe all believe in continuity .uid liecjuenc), but 
.ShOjOoc) per w’eek may altei oui toncc[)tiou ol what constitutes 
tontinuity.” 

Although the net income ol television stations jumjx'd to i>p‘; 
million dollais in 19)9, coinpaied with i.j.cj million the vear befoie, 
only six ol the stations then in opeiation bioke even 01 made 
money. Revenues in 1(950 tiiplcnl tliose ol 1919, but the indusiiv 
as a whole was still losing money, only 5j ol 107 st.itions showing 
a profit. 

rile loiig-iun financial success ol television seems assured, but 
the early leadeis weie taking long fiscal chances. Illustiativc is the 
NB(^ two and one-hall lioui .Saturday night .show that was set in 
opeiation on a sustaining basis. Cost to NBC] was 50,000 dollais a 
week. Blocks ol time langiiig down to one hall houi weie avaibdile 
to outlying stations, but the netw’oik’s hope w«is that stations would 
like the piogiam enough to caiiy it in its cntiiciy. With that coverage 
obtained, advertising time lor the whole piogiam could be split up 
and sold to industiial oigaiii/ations. Tentative sponsorship ob¬ 
jectives were to attiact 15 advertisers to pav (),c)2o dollais per week 
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for a one-minute spot announcement. The gamble turned out profit¬ 
ably in this instance; the show was a resounding popular and finan¬ 
cial success. 

Yet the expenditure of large sums ol money has not guaranteed 
correspondingly large audience. Pulse ratings have revealed cases of 
inexpensive programs that match or surpass the audience pull of 
programs costing several times as much. In one example, Inside 
U.S,A., costing about 20,000 dcjllars a week, w'ound up ivith a 
12.75 hall-hour. A feature film exhibited during the 

same half-hour on a competing network cost no dollars but ob¬ 
tained a rating only a point less than that received by the 20,000- 
dollar piogram. In another instance, Hands of Murder, costing 
about 2,000 dollars, was rated at 19; Mama, budgeted at about 
6,500 dollars, scored 17.3 during a competing time interval.*^ 

Perhaps, in this situation, there is hope for the educator. It is 
not (he amount of money spent as such that always catches the audi¬ 
ence. Franklin Dunham, Sr., director of the audio-visual education 
division of the United States Office of Education, has stated that 
the educator has a triple advantage in television: “He has the ‘know 
how,’ he has the ‘show how’ and he has a reservoir ol subject material 
from which educational programs can be prepared with little cost 
as compared with entertainment features.” Yet, even if this state¬ 
ment is accepted, the lact remains that the educator is not unique 
in pos.sessing these traits and that, anyway, they are not enough; 
will and energy and money are also ret|uired. Jn early 1950, only 
18 colleges and 25 school systems were putting educational pro¬ 
grams on commercial television stations. FCC held before educators 
the possibilities provided by assigning a special segment of the 
television spectrum for university, school, and civic educational 
needs. It was an ojrportunity whose productive realization would 
demand the three talents and strengths identified by Dunham and 
the three considerations we have added. 

These data, however, are merely part of the educational story; 
there are alternative ways in which the educator may become a 
significant factor on television, as in advising on content and educa¬ 
tional implications of the use of various materials in television 
programs. Lyman Bryson, of Columbia University, educational con¬ 
sultant in radio and television for a major network, is a notable 
realization in practice of the educator's pos.sibilities. 
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IMPACT OP TELEVISION 

Television does not yet connect and interconnect the parts of 
America with nearly the dense coverage of ladio; it is not yet avail- 
able to the multitudes through the test of the world except in a 
few places, because of technological recpiisites and high costs; it has 
surely not yet attained the technical perfection to which inventive 
and artistic genius and time and effort will eventually develop it. 

Theie has been much speculation about television’s possible 
effects and even though lesearch on the pioblem is going foiward, 
genei ali/ation is still most hazardous. 'J elevision’s piogramniing 
and audience are constantly changing, and as they aie modified, the 
nature of television’s influence must be altered. Eailv lesearch 
showed television set owneiship as relatively most fiec]uem among 
lower income gioups; by 1950. accoiding to at least one survey,** 
penetration of television had shifted to the uppei economic levels. 

Pei haps, as J. W. Kcenei, big business executive, said in an ad¬ 
dress to the Society for the Advancement of Management, “the tele- 
\iscHl until’’ communicated by large television screens installed in 
})iocluction and office aieas may “assist in settling and clarifying 
laboi jrroblenis that cleveloj) ficmi misinfoimation, misunderstand¬ 
ing and mistrust.’’ Pcjssibly, however, this one-way television veision 
of truth could be interpreted by employees as intrusive propaganda 
and thus iiiilate incfusti ial relations. 

If television h.is been welcomed as an aid to inclustiial peace, it 
has also been given a veiy clifleient reception by others who have 
looked at its effects on reading. The research has been sparse and 
inconclusive. One study indicated that people who own television 
sets lead books for an aveiagc of about 22 minutes .1 d.iy in contrast 
to the ‘p minutes aveiaged by those without television sets. Another 
survey finding is that the chop in bcjok reading shrinks to about 15 
per cent a year alter the television set is accjuiied in contrast to the 

pel cent or greater decline during the first six months of television 
set envnership. 1 hese aie eaily figures and not necessarily prognostic 
of the ultimate influence ol television on reading. Howevci, it is 
plain that a continuous theater playing in one’s living room must 
result in reduced reading. 

What effect is television likely to have on juvenile viewers and on 
liome life? Childien look at television shows from two to lour hours 
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a clay, adults about one-hall hour less. One survey reported that 
II- to 15-year-old students watch television an average ol 27 hours 
a week, as compared with 27 hours and 55 minutes spent in theii 
classrooms.'Here is an enormous way of annihilating time. A Hood 
ol early school surveys claimed to reveal that a television set in 
the home lowers childreirs class marks. At the same time, many, 
like })ollster CHaude K. Hooper, were saying, “Henry Ford took the 
lamiiy apart and television is j>utting them together again.’' Others 
declared that a gioup ol people sitting silently in a dimly lighted 
room while they stare at a' screen can hardly be called a lamiiy. 
furthermore, they said, as more and more people accjuire sets, 
television becomes less and less ellective in keeping childien at 
home, inasmuch as they can both get out ol the home a?i(I see a 
television show somewhere else. 

1 hat childien and lamiiy groups will spend considerable time in 
viewing television piogiams seems clear. Much less clear is the 
necessary imjiact on the child and the home. One may hazard the 
thesis that what television will do to the home is a lunc tion ol what 
is already in the home. It is the existing situation ol the home that 
television will highlight, I’o adults conscious ol the educational 
possibilities (3l television and the need lot using it creatively, it can 
be a means ol enriching the child’s expei ience and helping to in¬ 
tegrate the lamiiy. Fo adults whose childien are a burden and a 
problem, television may be no more than a device lor keeping 
youngsters cjuiet. In some lamilies, the enlorced silence in which 
viewing takes place and the certainty that some members will be 
dissatisfied by the program selected can be a sundering rather than 
a unifying influence. Television, in fine, is a tool available lor use 
in diverse ways. 

Uncjuestionably, the sizable slice carved out ol people’s leisure 
by television viewing must influence the way in which people dis¬ 
tribute the remainder ol their waking hours. Psychologist J homas 
E. Coffin compared matched groups of 137 television-owning and 
non-television-owning families during a sample w^eek in May 1948. 
He found that “television families showed a considerably lower 
level of participation in most other types of activity.” 

What television will do to American political practice is still a 
matter of conjecture. After television had covered the Republican 
Party Convention in 1948, Time declared that “the television camera 
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was nioie iinj)ortant that a ^ood political slogan-and inoie frighten¬ 
ing than a })owei(ul political enemy.” The television camera is un¬ 
likely to peel into classical “smoke filled looms,” hut it can show 
delegates fast asleep oi intoxicated, top political figuies inattentive to 
a colleague’s impoitant speech, paiticipants in a demonstiation who 
aie weaiy ol the goings on, and so on. Political c<imj)aigii finances 
arc ceitain to be si/ahly affected hv television, \ccoiding to Vmieiy, 
television in 19 p) got only 3 pei cent ol the (ampaigner’s total bioad- 
cast budget; in 1950, the share had lisen to 25 per cent. 1 he his- 
tiionic asj)ects ol politics will be accentuated a little inoie. 

Piesuinably, vaiiables like economic status and peisonal ciicum- 
stances will continue to operate as pcitent consideiations in influenc¬ 
ing voteis, but theie aie clear possibilities foi television 111 exciting 
electoral inteiest, in focusing public attention on unpiedictable, 
peisonal chaiacteiistics of candidates, in heljiing to select candidates 
p<ntlv on the basis ol ihcii telegenic cjualities, and in exposing can¬ 
didates to the meiciless, intensive sciutiny oi a telecast. I'hesc are 
significant but haidlv all determining potenti.il lactois. 

I he potenti.ilities ol television lor exciting vvidespiead inteiest 
in at least some phases ol government vveie cli.imalically shewn in 
19;,! when healings conducted b) a Senate Investig.iting Caimmittcx* 
on Cainie, weie telec.ist. Heie was a leal “wliodunit,” novel and 
spectaculai. An ambass.idoi testified th.it while he h.id been ma}or 
of a gieat city he had never received a camjiaign contiibuiion liom 
the jnesideiit of a mimicijral cunployee gioup. 1 he oigani/ation’s 
jnesident swore that he had given the loimci mayoi a contribution 
of 5 »ic),ooc)—in cash. A police commissioner tried lamely tej explain 
why he had not acted on an official investigatoi’s lepoit of wicle- 
spiead gambling and othei ciiminal activity in his city. (lire in¬ 
vestigator’s ie})oit pointed cnit that the ccminiissioner h.id been 
party to dividing up the city to iuither ciiniin.il opei.itions.) A 
political district leader testified that he considered approval of a 
piominent gambler nccess.iry for any mayoialty candidate in 1915. 
A long line of chaiactcis in this television thriller gave testimony 
attesting to subterranean relations betw^een criminals and politicians 
and administrative officials. 

Estimates of the size ol audience for the televised proceedings 
varied, 15 million being one fiecjuent guess. "The story unfolded on 
the televisicrn screen wxas not new; the press has many times in the 
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American past carried comparable stories. What v^as new was the 
presence of the general public as a participant in the investigation. 
Several witnesses, in lact, addressed themselves to the viewer as 
though he wcie seated on the other side of the witnesses’ table. The 
tliflereiice between reading ol such events and being there electron¬ 
ically had something ol the dilFercnce between reading about a 
crime and being a protagonist in the goings-on. 

Whether this tale ol crime and intrigue is “education in govern¬ 
ment’' and just what the audience learned as it experienced deep 
moral indignation are matters for specidation and hiture research 
as the jjroblems and data connected with the telecasting ol other 
public hearings and legislative and governmental activities develop. 
What is clear is that television is a public opinion lorce with a 
possible punch of awesome proportions in attracting public 
attention. 

EFFECTS ON RADIO 

Radio is headed for oblivion, contended several members of a 
panel discussion conducted by the American Marketing Association 
in i9-}9. That contention was challeged by Ted Cott, a radio ex¬ 
ecutive, who declared that television will not be a 24-hour service, 
and that there probably always will be a place for radio stations 
that sp)ecialize in certain programs like classical music or foreign 
language broadcasts. 

But, said measurement experts Claude E. Hooper and A. E. Send- 
lingers, surveys show that radio listenership virtually disappears 
when television programs are available to the would-be listener. 
This holds even when the top radio shows are being broadcast. 

A 1949 Gallup polp2 indicated that one adult in four believed 
radio would become extinct as the result of television; j 1 per cent 
thought radio would be seriously affected. But, at the time of the 
survey more than halt the adult population had never seen a televi¬ 
sion broadcast. Those who had viewed television were almost twice 
as likely as the others to think that radio is slated for virtual exter¬ 
mination. 

What the future portended was suggested in a 1948 CBS-Rutgers 
survey,which found that in television homes with children be¬ 
tween six and twelve, radio listening had almost disappeared. 
Another survey of 375 high-IQ children between seven and eleven 
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revealed that by iar the lavorite pastime in the group was television 
viewing. I’he Charles Allredge public relations firm studied joo 
Washington, 1 ).C., homes and found that the nightly radio listen¬ 
ing ol television set owneis had dropped, early in 1950, Lrorn an 
average hours .jn minutes to a mere 2.| minutes. An advertising 
agency, studying “Videotown,” a middle-si/ed city /jo miles from 
New York, found that in 1948, one out of 50 lamilies owned a 
television set. In 1919, television set ownership had mounted to a 
ratio ol one in nine. 

Other data also showed the transition from radio to television.^"’ 
In 19^9, the total broadcast audience in BaUirnoie was 82 per cent 
radio and 18 television. A year later', Baltimore became the first 
city in America to have a television audience greater than that of 
radio: 50.2 jK’r cent lor television and 49.8 per cent for radio. Other 
key cities showed a similar trend. 


Tcleohioti's Shaw of Total h)oa(i(ast Audience 
in Seleded Cities (in Tei (<enl) 
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Little ol these data has the stamp of scholarly verification. Never¬ 
theless, there is indicated a future relatively minor role lor radio in 
comparison with television, a role reflected in radio’s decreasing 
charges of rates to advertisers. 


EFFECTS ON MOTION PICTURES 

In March 1950, Variety published excerpts from its quarter- 
century-old files to point up the inference that television's threat to 
the motion picture industry was comparable to radio’s earlier chal¬ 
lenge to show business. In 1924 die fdm industry was disturbed by 
the fact that a Peekskill, N. Y., theater played to enrpty seats the 
night President Coolidge broadcast his first address to Congress. In 
the same year, Keitli Theatre officials directed musician Vincent 
l.opez to discontinue his radio broadcasts because, they said, patrons 
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who had heard Lope/ over the radio stayed away from the theater, 
reducing attendance greatly. During that year, loo, the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New ^'oik City decided to relrain for all time Ironi 
the local broadcasting of opera because the cheaper seats had been 
unfilled during broadcasts. 

Evidently movies met the challenge of radio; television was a 
similar competition. In fact, said movie pioducers and executives, 
Americans want to gel away from their homes and be in ctowels. 

Early lesearch studies of television’s effects on film attendance 
iiilord no ready basis toi j;rognostic'ating liltimate movie-tele\ ision 
relaticmships. Duane Jones,*'* an aciveitising agency, interviewed 
4,r,oo New Yorkers and found 8i pet cent going to the movies less 
after accjuiring theii television sets. ]’(i)iety *' re})oried a survey ol 
the Los Angeles aiea showing that fifi per cent of television set 
owners were attending motion picture theaters less often than they 
(lid before they bought sets. Alhedge found television cutting into 
movie attendance by set-owning families by 72 pet cent. A motion 
[)iciuie executive,**' challenging the Alhedge figmes, said that a 
suivey ol his own in New ^'oIk showed the chop to be between 20 
and 30 per cent. Another film executi\enoted that with the ap¬ 
peal ance ol television, motion pictures get cjnly one and one-hall 
hotns out of the approximately thiity hours a week that the average 
individual has for entertainment, 

“Hollywood as we know it is on the way out,” said a Televisic^n 
Research Institute report, citing a movie attendance drop of about 
20 per cent after a television set is purchased. 

lire film exhibitors’ idea that Americans will continue to go to 
the movies because they like to be in crowds is jrrcibably more 
psychological nonsense than established fact. 7 'he movies have 
started with certain advantages over television—the large screen, the 
more elaborate and impressive productiejn, the greater preproduc¬ 
tion planning that is possible, and the opportunity to get away from 
home are examples—but television is a cjuickly changing industry 
and its future form and characteristics remain unknown. Telcvisicm 
is bound to influence film production prodigiously and perhaps to 
refashion motion picture exhibition altogether, but the precise 
ways in which the film industry will adjust itself to this new medium 
are yet to be evolved. Research up to the present time has been 
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scanty and, performed ptincipally by industry representatives, per¬ 
haps not altogethei objective. 


CONCLUDING NOTE ON THE MASS MEDIA 

d he discussion of the mass communications cliannels has pio- 
ceeded witliin the conceptiud liamewoik that takes all power in a 
clemociacy as an expiessicjn basically ol public ojiinion formed and 
nitule paljiable in a free enviionment. died together by their ulti¬ 
mate de]jenclence on the man in the street lor existence, piess, him, 
laclio, and teleMsion sc'ck geneiallv to give huge, imorgani/ed publics 
the content the ]>nl)li(s want or do not object to. Simultaneously, 
oig.ini/ed <ni(l siiaUgicalU situated sm.tiler publics set out ex¬ 
plicitly to bend media content to the end that all persons should 
Iiolcl or seem to hold, or believe all others to hold—jiaiticulai politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic judgments and values. 

Possessing a considerable tendency tcjward sameness of lunda- 
mental views and emjihases, the media exhibit also vast difleiences 
among each other and within themselves. I he result is a degree of 
heterogerreitv less than that of the community but greater, ap- 
ji.nently, tlran that inherent within .dteinative political settings. 
Kconomic gioujiings find a jrower outlet in the oigani/aiion ol the 
communicalions ch.innels, l)ut not primarily in the creation ol public 
opinion, lor the evidence indicates th.ii pcxijile aie unlikelv in any 
thoroughgoing fashion to use the mass media as the sources ol re¬ 
vised judgments and attitudes, ,ind the economic jiower is itself a 
creature ol the publics it influences, lire m.ijoi influence ol the 
media appears to be that ol helping to suj>])oit and integrate their 
audience’s images ol community ick'als and assumptions. 

What WT have are mass competitors lor jrublic favoi (and opin¬ 
ion) that rellect public opinion only in distoi ted jrait and contribute 
to shajiing it only in oblicjue and subtle fashion. T hese are phenom¬ 
ena flcrwdng from the freedom of many and varied jndrlics to 
utilize many and varied means to femn and implement their opin¬ 
ions. The search for ways to improve the media apjreais, in the 
final analysis, to be a cjuest for a qualitatively different general 
public—improved in make-up and more effective in organization of 
its power—but continuing to operate freely while it encourages 
special publics to function freely. 
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Propaganda: Bases, Propositions, 
and Applications 


Up TO NOW, WE HAVE DISCUSSED MAJOR PROPAGANDA AVENUES THROUGH 
which public opinion is modified and expressed. We come now in 
this and the next chapter to a detailed liinctional examination of 
propaganda methodology and issues. The })oint of reference is people 
in our society as the propagandist seeks to reach them—propaganda 
targets who are chronologically mature and already quite fully 
shaped by a multitude of institutions and pressures. 

Ibis section deals with the bases, methods, and applications of 
piopaganda. The development of propaganda is sketched briefly, 
followed by examination of the influences which, detennining 
people’s opinions, set the limits within which propaganda strategy 
and tactics must be worked out. Alter analysis of various propaganda 
“principles,” an effoit is made to estimate the extent to which prop¬ 
aganda can be effective. Because propaganda, like any other form 
of lundamental power, must be controlled if freedom is to continue, 
the major possible avenues relevant to that objective are discussed, 
riieii case examples are given to illustrate the operation and in> 
fluence of propaganda in two fields: diminishing prejudice and 
winning elections. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda was born when communication was born. It cannot be 
said that today propaganda is everywhere and that formerly it did 
not exist; what have changed are the techniejues and instruments of 
propaganda; its forms, emphases, and density; its audience and the 
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characteristics ol that audience. Because these have changed, the 
power and the limitations o£ propaganda have been altcied. 

“It is significant,” a British analyst* says, “that the sulrject ol 
propaganda first made its ap]>earance in the Enrycloj>aedia Biitan- 
nica in the fourteenth edition (1929); in the pie-Wai thiiteenth 
edition (1911) it is not treated ol.” 1 his was significant cjf group 
awareness of propaganda as an important area ol study, not ol tire 
fact that World War 1 had concocted a new tool for winning blood¬ 
less victories. As long ago as the American Revolutionary War', an 
American jiropagandist - wrote: “They have butchered the wounded, 
asking lor cjuaitei; mangled the dying, weltering in their blood; 
lelused to the dead the rights of sepulture; suffered jnisoners to 
perish for want ol sustenance; violated the chastity of women; 
disfigured private dwellings of taste and elegance...” The kour 
Freedoms agreement ol World War II was stirring propaganda, as 
the Declaration ol Independence had been long before. The latest 
Statements oi the National Association ol Manulacturcrs, like the 
early statements ol the United States Chamber oi Commerce anent 
the necessity ol certain tax legislaticm uhile the First Omgress was 
in session, reflect the necessity loi purveying jnopaganda to achiese 
goals—now as their. (Caesar early used astrcalogeis to enlist popular 
support lor his programs; Hitler used astrological forecasts to 
Wcirir the British ol his immerrse strength and his inevitable victory. 
1 he primitive medicine nr«in is a propagandist as is the modem 
politician. Wartime propaganda is as old as war; pe.uetirne }nop- 
aganda is as old as peace itself. 

But time and tec lino logs and new philosophies and economics 
have brought changes in jiropaganda. A propaganda arm (called 
perhaps information, education, psychological warfare) is now a 
major component ol any large-scale organization ol whatever kind 
in American society. Social work oigaiii/ations, lor instance, used 
to consist ol a small group oi public-spirited persons who gave freely 
of their time to help the less fortunate members ol the community. 
Now^ because needs are greater, because our economic system has 
(lianged, because we have adopted a positive welfare pliilosophv in 
America, and we have learned the value ol public relations pro¬ 
grams, tire social work orgaiii/ation usually possesses a unit con¬ 
cerned with promoting community ajrpreciation and sujrpoi t of its 
activities. Commercial oigani/ations likewise have public relations 
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departments because those to be influenced are many and experience 
has taught them that an “educated’' community is useful and that 
organized efforts to do the “educating” are most likely to be el- 
fective. When wai was fought between armed bands, piopaganda 
was far less obviously useful than when wars are fought between 
whole peoples. Because the morale of the enemy is significant in 
determining the length and quality of his fighting, the modem aimv 
seeks to break the moiale of the civilians and the aimy opposing it. 
Ihe mcxlern army also needs a high-moiale group suppoiting it, 
so that “education” is Jui ther rec|uirecl to bolster attitudes at home. 

f ethnology has clone moie than cieate added need and awareness 
of the utility of piopaganda efforts; it has provided and multiplied 
the means lor transmitting the propaganda. Interacting with a social 
and political philosophy that accords status to the common man, 
it has produced an emphasis on education that in turn puls the 
man in the street within reach of the propagandists* messages, 
whether they be verbal, in print, or electronic. What is more, 
propaganda has begot propaganda. One group’s use c^l pic^paganciist 
methods is met b) a second group’s counteruse: one army’s emphasis 
by the other’s propagandist reaction; one nation’s jnopaganda by 
another’s propaganda. 

We suggest that propaganda has always been important, and that 
it is today rricjre erbvious rather than more important. We have 
given tire opinion-molding process a name, piopaganclistic phe¬ 
nomena are more varied, the objects of propaganda are more 
numerous; publics have broadened and more publics have appeared; 
we can, then, more readily recognize attempts to shape public 
opinion. Our current record-keeping and histerry-writing place much 
stress on propaganda; we see it everywhere, in part, we suggest, 
because w^e look for it everyw'here, in contrast to the earlier clays 
when historians, searching lor military, political, economic or other 
facts, found what they looked for and encountered little or no 
propaganda because they did not look tor it. 

DETERMINANTS OF OPINION 

The questions of the why and what of people’s beliefs and acts 
are the key problems of all social science. Current research is a long, 
long way from providing validated answers or developing fully 
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coinjjetent luothodoloj^ical tools with which to conceptualize and 
dijij out the needed data. Nevertheless, at least a crude and tentative 
guess about the natuie ot oj^inion-pioducing stimuli is recjuiied il 
any piopaganda canijraign is to be de\eloped and administered 
intelligently, il we are to understand, lor whatever purpose, the 
makeup and modification ol public opinion. 

In planning piopaganda tactics and strategy, the analyst may 
think ol a three-stage prcjgram: 

1. Ascertaining present attitudes and opinions 

2. Devising and disseminating tire propaganda 

(Checking to see how well the prop.iganda has reached its 

audience 

li results are insufficient, steps 2 and ^ may be repeated until the 
propaganda objective is met. 

The first step rec|uires inlotrnation about the current situation. 
I o figure out wavs ol pcrsuaciing people to shilt their opinions in 
<1 desircHl direction, we must first know what their opinions are 
and how strongly tliey are held. Hut it would help further il we 
knew not only what people’s opinions are at a given moment or 
even a scries ol moments, but what tnakrs ih.ese opinions what thev 
are. Alter all, measurement ol American public opinion jnior to 
World War II demonstrating apparent wide cle.ivage and con 
lusion was in itscdl no adecjuate basis lor predicting the solidified 
let’s-wdn-the-w^ar attitude that prevailed as soon as we entered the 
struggle. It was the same public whose cleavage and confusion at 
one moment was swiftly transformed therealter into support lor 
the war eflort. Nor does it seem adecjiiate to hold, without addition.d 
information, that it was the Japanese bombing ol Pearl Harbor 
or the declar aticm of war by (ierrnanv that elfec ted the change. As 
a matter of puie logic, one might have anticipated the real pos¬ 
sibility ol greater disunity of public opinion. J o influence opinion, 
we need information about opinion determinants. 

Following are propositions setting forth the bases of public 
ojrinion. Conforming to our interpretation of public opinion as a 
collection of attitude expressions of an aggregate of individuals, 
we make the assumption that the factors influencing the opinions 
of individuals are tJiose that determine public opinion. 
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Multiple factors 

The individuars reaction to a speech, action, or other event is 
a function of the totality of the individiiars present situation and 
past situations. This thesis runs counter to the su,i>^f>esti()ns of some 
analysts who have offered onc-factor hypotheses to account ior much, 
it not all, of attitude and sentiment. To the orthodox Freudian, 
for example, human behavior is to be explained largely in terms 
ol the sex drives, frustrations, inhibitions, and sublimations of the 
individual. 

On a different plane of explanation, some have laid stress par- 
tkularly on the role of economics and the manner in whidi the 
facilities of production and distribution are organized in any 
society. Others have taken as the loci of their hypotheses a variety 
of other items such as climate and geography, or the presence or 
absence of one or another moral-ethical-religious system. 

These are illustrations of single-determinant intei pretations of 
opinion. Using a single variable around which to organize data, 
\vc explain what takes place in a society by reference tc^ the in¬ 
fluence of the frontier or what takes place in an individual by 
reference to his glands. 

Most analysts have prelened interpretations of opinion formation 
that are rooted in multiple-causation thinking. Jf a single factor 
is an adequate ex})lanation of public opinion, we should find that 
all persons characterized by that factor have similai ojunions and 
that all people without that attribute have different opinions, fn 
fact, people who are homogeneous in respect to any single variable, 
as economic status or physique, may be heterogeneous on the basis 
of classification according to other considerations, as political 
preference or international attitudes. Similarly people who are un¬ 
like in relation to the supposedly governing factor may be alike 
in their opinions. 

Illustrating the multiple-determinant approach to opinion forma¬ 
tion is the method used by the anthropologist. Florence Ffawley,'' 
studying the Indian j)rob]ein in New Mexico, identifies five cate¬ 
gories ol variables that ccjiiibine to account lor the systems of 
beliefs and behavior of the individual or group: 

1. Basic personality. This is the organization of values and attitudes 
characteristic of most people in a culture group and is determined by the 
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cultural institutions of that f^roup, such as the techniques used in the care 
and rearin}^ of cliildrcn. 

2. Indi\idual experierues. These are limited by the cultural institutions 
ol a gioup, but always theie is opportunilv Jii saiying degrees lor an 
indixidual or aggregate ol individuals in a gioup to acijuiie special experi¬ 
ences. Mauiage, lor inslante, is a (ultuial iiistiiuiion, and tJierefore, pro¬ 
vides experiences that are tominon to lire majority ol group members, 
lint it also lurriishes experiences that are special or unique to individuals 
in tlial gioii]). 

Physiological variations. Included are sucli attributes as glandular 
disturbances. 

4, Cultural institutions. 'Ihese include such lactors as the lamily and 
religion. 

5. Philosophical principles beliind culture patterns. 

Multivariate analytic schemes such as this possess the considerable 
advantage ol coinprchensivcncss; they make the clear and valid 
point that the iiidividuaPs opinions are the product ot a com¬ 
plicated, interacting array of variables. I’hey are, however, not 
explanations ol why the opinions of a particular public are what 
they are at a specific moment; they are more nearly cues, suggestions 
of what to look for. What they provide is a framework lor further 
definition and investigation of the relative importance of the 
individual lactois and the w\ay they combine in various situations. 

Another systemati/ation ol the fac tors giving rise to public opinion 
is advanced by Harold D. Lasswell.'* Public opinion, Lasswell says, 
is lormed bv the operation ol nvo sets of factors. One group ot 
lac tors is wliat people see, read, and heai; the other is the tendencies 
ol jx'ople to l eact in specific ways. The first set ol variables is termed 
“locus ol attention” and the second, “piedisposition.” “Focus of 
attention” may be lurther divided into attention content ol mass 
communications media and attention to ‘‘other aspects of tlie life 
situation.” The factors affecting jjublic opinion may then be ex¬ 
pressed in teims of the iormula: R varies according to E and P, 
where R is the public opinion response, E is the part ol the 
environment at the locus of attention, and P is the predisposition. 

Lasswell lemarks that his formula can be made more specific. For 
examjile, one hypothesis is; “The direction ol public opinion varies 
ill accordance with the direction of exposure (at the focus of 
attention) and predisiiosition.” By direction is meant unfavorable 
or favorable, “against” or “lor” lesponses. People, for example, who 
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have been exposed to anti-Stalin materials and who have an anti- 
Stalin predisposition may be expected to have an unfavorable 
opinion about Stalin. This public opinion hypothesis, Lasswell 
notes, holds for intensity and elaboration of opinion, in addition 
to direction. 

Representing groups of variables at a point in time and space, 
“focus of attention” and “predisposition” must, in turn, be ex¬ 
plained. What, for instance, accounts for the piedisposition of 
public opinion to respond in a specific way? Predisposition m.iy, in 
fact, test on a host of precedeni and interielated factors, including 
prior exposure to mass communications media. 

Explanatic^ns of the why of j^ublic opinion may begin with the 
natuie of present or j)ast societies and woik their way d(jwn to 
the present-day individual or gioup. Or the explanation may stait 
with a phase c^f the individual (his enclociines, physicjue, and so 
on) and woik its way up to the individual oi the gremp or even 
tlie total society. People think and act as they do in any instance 
for a great many reasons and those leasons lend themselves to a 
large number oi ways of classification. We may use the oiientation 
of the political scientist, the sociologist, the psychologist, or other 
social scientist. In any case, howevei, we end with a multi})lic ity 
oi interrelated factors as opinion determinants. 

Aspects of people’s situaticjns among the multiplicity of lactois 
that average high as casually related antecedents of their opinion 
include cultural, interpersonal, psychological, and biological 
processes. The result is that a propaganda campaign rinds (or does 
not find) an individual who has already experienced opinion¬ 
shaping efforts, that any new effort reaches a person who is neither 
tabula rasa nor vacuum. 

Take a single opinion-producing variable in an individual’s 
situation to see its relations to the efficacy of a new propaganda 
approach to the individual. Schocjl, lor example, may vary in extent 
and in nature. Contributing to the basis of John Jones’ ojjinions 
when he is forty-seven years old and reads a news report in the 
evening paper are such things as: What subjects did he study? 
What were his teachers like? Did his learning accent memorization 
or detail or understanding of large and continuing problems? Did 
the teacher tell the student the answers to issues or was there an 
attempt to stimulate the student to think his way through diJn- 
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(ulties? What were his cxtiat iiilitiilai expeiiences like? What were 
his lelalions with his Icllow students? What motives did he have 
for studying what he did and to wliat degree weie his intciests 
realized? What weie his “memorable'’ ex})eriences, whether oi not 
he (an letall them ccmsticjusly? 

1 he mere laising ol (juestions like these and parallel ones that 
could be set fonh in connection with othei lactois imj)lies ih.n the 
leaction ol Jones to ihe ne^\s lepoit is fai nujie than a consecjuent 
ot what the lepoit says oi how it is said. Mowing irom the news 
lepoit as an en\nonmental detail in Jones’ lile is the lact that 
Jones may (i) be “educated’’ not to see the news item; (2) be 
set mentcdly to clisbclie\c the item and ewen intei])iet its opinion 
content as linthei evidence that his oiiginal judgment is collect; 

have “leained” that what he thinks 01 does is ol no impoitance, 
so that believing 01 not, he turns Ins attention to playing a game 
ol checkeis with his son, going lc)i a walk with his ckiughtei, 01 
vsatching a coined) televisicju show with his wile. 

I hese aie tlnee ol manv possibilities; whethei they become 
lealitv depends upon the mass ol the opinion deteimining situa¬ 
tions in Jones’ histoi). 

W’iih some liecjuency, the proj)ag«indistic impou ol the loiegoing 
IS ignoied. One person proposes that ^^e “bomb” the Soviets wdth 
Se.ns Roebuck catalogues to piove the piocluctivit) oi the Ameiican 
system and the attiactive goods available to the common man in 
this ccnmiiy. Another suggests that we base oin propaganda strategy 
on the ciicIllation ol Ameiicair nraga/ines to vivily American ideals 
and thinking. Hoth ideas assunre that the propaganda taiget is a 
judicious peisorr, without pieconceptioirs, eager to acejuire in- 
lorIllation that he will accept without doubts when it is offered 
to him and that lie will translate into overt activity. Here is a set 
ol assumptions not more likely to be true cjl the Soviet than ol 
the Ameiican citizen. What does hold, in lact, is that adults con- 
iront piojiaganda not as thoiouglily malleable creatures awaiting 
the propagandist’s impress, but as products ol a prior set ol con¬ 
ditioning ideas and events. 

An illustration ol the empirical application ol a rounded ap¬ 
proach to propaganda is given in a study by sociologist Robert K. 
Merton."’ In 1943 Kate Smith broadcast during CBS’ War Bond 
Day over an 18-hour period. She spoke lor a minute or two on 
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65 occasions in the course ol the day in a plea to her listeners to 
buy war bonds. By the end of this one day, she had obtained about 

million dollais ol bond pledges. 

J'he question put in Merton’s study is: How did this conic about? 
I'o find out, Mci ton did a content analysis ol the Smith broadcasts, 
did intensive interviewing ol 100 pet sons who had heard the Smith 
broadcasts, and to test hypotheses arising from the obtained 
(jualitative materials, polled 978 persons. 

Initially, Merton had assumed that an adecpiate fust appioxima- 
tion to explain the bioadcasts’ effectiveness woidd be ])rovided 
primarily by content analysis ol Kate Smith’s appeals. Khis ajtproach 
pro\ed too narrow, analysis ol the actual responses showing “an 
elaborate netwoik ol cultuial symbolisms and ol unquestionable 
releience to a wader social context.” Analyzed finally were tlie 
interielations among a number ol variables: the structure ol the 
distinctive situation created by the every“C[uarter-hour-appeals ol 
tliis marathon; the themes used by Smith; the way in which ccntaiir 
traits w^ere imputed by lisleners to Smith—the public imagery ol 
Smitli; listeners’ predispositions; and the social context ol the drive. 
Phases ol the context considered includc‘d the popular notion that 
most persoirs are insincere and sell seeking (but not Smith); the 
community accent on success and the increasing solidification of 
our class structure (so that listeners could be eager to experience 
Smith’s success \icariously); the prevailing idea that not wealth 
but contented posert\ brings iiaj>piness (as Smith says); the 
absence ol counterprojraganda to attack the Smith public image of 
motherly purity and humbleness, riie eflectivencss ol the broadcasts 
w'as not a matter ol an entertainer’s promoting a huge bond sale on 
a particular occasion by stress on themes like the necessity for 
sacrifice and the joint participation arrd togetherness ol the cam¬ 
paign. For Smith was viewed by her listeners not as an entertainer, 
but as an individual seen in such terms as sincere, philanthropic, 
patrmtic, and ‘‘just plain folks.” It was the war, the public images 
of Smith, tire word and deed tactics ol the marathon-including the 
physical sacrihee exhibited in r8 hours at the microphone—that 
combined within the pattern of our culture to give effect to Smith’s 
propaganda. 

The process ol persuasion, as Merton comments, was under way 
long belore the clay ol the marathon. Individuals’ responses to the 
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Smith bond appeals were a function ol the many interconnecting 
variables that we may broadly characterize as the listeners' total 
past and present. 

Varying factor weights 

Opinion deteiminants have varying w^eights in dilleient cir¬ 
cumstances. lake as an illustiation the lesults of one question^ 
asked duiing World Wai 11 ol Hying ])eisonnel with and without 
combat experience in the European Ihcatre of Operations: 

PpR CiM A\SV\1R1\(. OtflN OR SOMI IIMIA 
BoiHI RJ ij 11^ Spi ( II i( SoiJRCi s or I-l^ inc. Anxh i 

tnlisttd Men Ofjicos 



WUh 

Without 

With 

Without 

Combat 

Combat 

Combat 

Combat 

Hying 

1 lying 

Hying 

Eh mg 

Expel lenci 

Experience 

txpeiience 

Experience 

How often have you been both¬ 
ered by an) of the following; 
thoughts’ 





the thought of ditching 

58 

43 

54 

40 

the thought of crash landing 

60 

38 

49 

38 

the thought of engine lailure 
the thought of fire on the 

67 

44 

61 

47 

ship 


39 

65 

48 

the thought of bailing out 

58 

37 

42 

37 

the thought of getting lost 

27 

L3 

23 

35 

Number of cases 

171 

342 

198 

396 


Evidently combat experience exhibits a considerable relation to 
the specific source of flying anxiety. But the impact of that ex¬ 
perience varies. Thus, 37 per cent of inexperienced enlisted men 
and officers are troubled by the thought of bailing out. After com¬ 
bat, the percentage rises to 58 foi enlisted men and goes to only 
42 for officers. 

Instancing another variation are the data on the thought of 
getting lost. Before combat experience, officers are far more con¬ 
cerned about this eventuality than enlisted men; after combat 
officers’ anxiety drops and that of enlisted men rises so that after 
the experience, officers are slightly less troubled by the idea of 
getting lost than are enlisted personnel. 
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Individual differences 

Individual as well as factoi differences exist in various opinion 
situations. In one World War II survey^ soldiers were asked their 
opinion ol the statement: “An offuer will lose the respect of his 
men il he pals around with them ofl duty.” Disagreeing with the 
statement were: 

Pei Cent 


Knlistrd men 82 

Second lieutenants 5^ 

Fit St lieutenants 39 

Captains 27 


The role and status of the indixidual are evidently maikedly 
correlated with opinion on this matter. Differences among tanks 
are, in fact, greater and more c onsistent than are usually encountered 
in hreakclowms. Nevertheless, a iainiliar fact persists. TTere ate 
individual differences among the opinions of people in a giveit 
status. 

Opinions and behavior 

The factors that determine opinions are not identical with those 
goveriting behavior, llte physical, social, psychological, and other 
drives atid stimuli that organize the individual’s opitiions do not 
overlap completely with those shaping his acts. We may think 
one way and act in another. A gocxl example ol this possible 
differentiation is suggested by John Dollard,” a psychologist. Com¬ 
ing North for the first time, a Southerner may I)elieve that he should 
not or would not sit at the same table with a Negro or sit behind 
a Negro on a bus. Under the pressure of having no other place to 
eat 01 sit he may, nevertheless, saciifice his oj>inions. It is cjuite 
possible for an individual to believe that he ought to do something 
and yet not do it, or that he should not perform an act and still 
do it. One may, in lurther illustration, believe smoking to be a 
most undesirable habit and continue to be an inveterate smoker. 

Value system 

The individual’s value system is a central factor in organizing his 
field ol a wareness—what he sees and what he remembers and how 
he interprets. In an interesting experiment,two psychologists, 
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Jeronic S. Hruiier and Leo Postman, examined a phase ol the 
proposition that what is perceived by the individual “reflects the 
])redisjx)sitions, goals, and strivings at the moment ol perceiving.” 
Bruner and Postman took as their immediate problem the symbolic 
value ol an object as a factor organizing the individual’s per¬ 
ception. By symbolic value is meant “the capacity of a perceived 
object to evcAe reactions relevant not primarily to itsell but to 
some state cjl aflairs which it represents.” I'hree discs, all ol the 
same actual size, wTre show'ii to an expeiimental group. One set ot 
discs was insciibecl with a dollar sign, another with a swastika, and 
the third, a scjuaie with two diagonals. These were designed lu 
piesent positive, negative, and neutrally valued stimuli. The sub¬ 
jects in the expeiiment weie lecjuired to judge the physical size ol 
each. 

Judged largest weie the ciollai discs, those with a swastika being 
perceived as next in size and the neutral discs as smallest. The 
expelimenteis inteipiet their data as suggesting tliat: 

Value whether j)ositi\e or negative, leads to perceptual accentuation. 
Under the conditions ol this experiment, both positive and negative 
objects were accentuatc'd positively as compared with neutral objects, 
i.c., siibjectiveh magnified. Apparently, that wdiich is “important” to the 
subject loomed larger in perception. 

1 his experiment is paralleled by another.^There, the retention 
of maicrial wms correlated wn’th its emotional acceptance or rejection, 
llie finding was that degree ol reaction was a major significance. 
A strongly rejected stimulus w'as remembered better than a mildly 
accepted one. 

J. M. Levine and G. Murphy,^^ studying the learning and for¬ 
getting ol controversial material, demonstrated that the retention 
of material lavorable or unfavorable to the Soviet Union is affected 
by the individual’s attitude toward Communism. 

Another psychologist, Virginia Seelemaii,^- has studied the in¬ 
fluence of attitude upon the remembering of pictorial materials. 
Two hundred students with extremely favorable or unfavorable 
attitudes toward Negroes were given two tasks: (i) Recognition of 
15 pictures of Negroes and 15 pictures of Whites that had already 
been seen out of a longer test series of 46 pictures of Negroes and 
Whites: (2) Remembering original matchings of favorable and 
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unfavorable phrases with pictures of Negroes and Whites. The 
results? Unfavorable attitude toward Negroes tended to obliterate 
recognition of individual differences among pictures of Negroes. 
Individuals with an unfavorable attitude toward Negroes remem¬ 
bered correctly more unfavorable phrases about pictures of Negroes 
than did persons with favorable attitudes. Other communications 
analysts have reported quite close correlations between value 
patterns and facts remembered from a newscast and have indicated 
that by proper placement of a cue, they have been able to predict 
what part of a news item will be remembered by the listener. 

This is a sample group of experiments that point to the general 
conclusion that what people perceive and retain tends to be an 
outgrowth of the values and affects they bring to the situation 
to which they are exposed. 

Herbert Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley have used NORC poll 
findings to demonstrate the great impact of value-related items 
like interest and already existing attitudes on the acijuisition of 
information by people. In a poll deeding with eight issues, including 
American'So\ iet relations, the atomic bomb, and the United 
Nations, people were asked to indicate the degree cjf their interest 
in each topic and their possession ol information on the individual 
issues. Illustrating the relation between interest and information 
were the data on the atomic bomb. Ol those with great or con¬ 
siderable interest in the atomic bomb, 4S per cent had heard of 
the Acheson Report on Atomic Energy; of those with little or no 
interest in the subject, only 20 per cent had heard ol the Acheson 
Report. Hie interested group, therefore, w^as about tw^o and one- 
half times as likely to have heard aboiu the Report as the un¬ 
interested group. Lazarsfeld has reported a similar result on the rela¬ 
tion of interest to exposure information during a political campaign. 

Hyman and Sheatsley also report tliat people seek information 
“congenial with their prior attitudes.” Ihus, the members of the 
sample were asked if they had heard or read anything about a 
particular informational item; whetlier or not a given respondent 
had heard about the issue, he was then questioned about his attitude 
toward the subject. One question was concerned with a joint state¬ 
ment by England, France, and the United States denouncing the 
Franco government in Spain. T hose who had previous knowledge 
of the three-power statement were significantly more anti-Franco. 
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The inference is that persons with a certain attitude were more 
likely to expose themselves to information conforming to that 
attitude. 

Another portion ol the Hyman-Sheatsley analysis makes the point 
that people interpret information according to their prior attitudes. 
A sample was asked in Septeml)er 19.^6 whether they thought the 
newspapers they read presented accurate inlonnation about Russia. 
Another question was asked to ascertain where the interviewee put 
the blame for difficulties between the two nations. I'hese are the 
results: 

Of tliose who blamed Russia entirely for Russian-American dis- 
agiecments at the time the study was done, 41 per cent said their 
newspapers made Russia look worse than she really was. For those 
blaming the United States only or blaming both countries, the per¬ 
centage saying their papers made Russia look worse than she really 
was rose to 54. 

“It is deal from this finding,“ Hyman and Sheatsley remark, 
“that people selectively discount the information they are exposed 
to, in the light ol their prior attitudes.” The result, they continue, 
“is all the more striking when one considers the fact that people 
tend to read the particular papers which are congenial to their own 
attitudes and belieis.” 

Other data indicaiecl that people leacted to inlonnation differ¬ 
entially, as a function of prior attitude. It had been determined that 
respondents tended to approve or disapprove a loan to Britain on 
economic grounds so that it seemed logical to infer that attitudes 
toward approval of the loan could be changed by citing its economic 
advantages. Accordingly, two groups were established and ques¬ 
tioned differently. One, the experimental sample, was given argu¬ 
ments pointing to the economic values of the loan. The group 
members were then asked whether they approved or disapproved of 
the loan. A second gioup, the control sample, were merely asked 
whether they approved or disapproved the loan. Both the ex¬ 
pel imental and control gioups were polled on whether they thought 
England could be trusted to cooperate with us in the future. 

In the control sample, which had been given no economic in¬ 
formation, 45 per cent ol those friendly to England favored the 
loan. The experimental group, which had been furnished with 
economic arguments for the loan, showed an approval rise to 
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per cent Jfeic is an appaienth icasonablc /indmi^ inloim.uion 
seems to «iflect atlitiulc But amoiij’ those who did not trust England 
to cooperate with us, 17 per cent ol the contiol ^roup and 18 per 
cent of the experimental group favored the loan I his lesult alters 
the earlier apparenth reasonable finding Jnlonnation affects 
attitude—when the audience is receptne to the information Por 
.imong pel sons with suspicious utitudcs tow aid Biitain, //ir nt 
fo7matt()?i had 220 rfffft nd2atfr>{7 

In general coriloimit\ are the lesulls of psychologist \ I Ed 
wards,who has shown that an individual with paiticulai political 
\iews tends to icmcmhei items fasoiable to his opinions and to 
lationab/e to his satisfaction answers to factual statements that 
disagiee with his existing attitudes 

The impact of all these data seems to be this indiMcluals tend 
to see, heal, lemembei, and reason in accordance with then existing 
svstem of \allies and attitudes 

Prestige factor 

People tend to hold opinions tiuit igice with those of persons 
or gioups to whom thev ittach positive picstigc Llewelyn 
Queenei * found in the group of New I nglindcis whom he intei 
viewed, the icspondents attitudes vaiied dnectlv with the piestige 
of peiscrns and gioups holding given attitudes in interviewees 
histones Conveisch lesjionclcnts attitudes \aiied in\ciselv with 
the nonpiestige of individuals and gioups vMth paiticular attitudes 
111 the interviewees histones 

In another experiment^' gioups of college students lanked 10 
political slogans lor social significance compcllingness to action, 
personal inspiiation, author’s intelligence and .ippiov.il One group, 
the control, ranked the slogans without anv cues the other, the 
experimental group, was told that leaders like Roosevelt, Hoover, 
and Browder had rated tire slogans in a jniiiculai wa) at a pi ess 
conference (No such conference had actuall) been held) Results 
indicated, in g<*ncral, that the jriestige attachc^cl to the rankings 
of political leaders perceptibly influenced the 1 at mgs of the people 
who participated 111 the experiment 

Other investigations have reported smiilai findings In a study of 
60 sociology students, Arnett, Davidson and I ewis found attitudes 
on international relations to shift 111 a direction associated with 
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“98 per cent” of leading ediuatois. Similarly, I). H. Kulp re- 
polled a chatij^e in graduate sludents’ opinions when “authority” 
was said to hold certain view^s. 

riiese aie illustiations oJ leseaich pciloinied by psychologists 
and sociologists that document the significance of prestige in 
opinion change. Jt must be obsei\ed, too, that the chaiacter ol the 
peisons who aie adjudged to possess jirestige in any situation is 
itself the outcome ol the piioi expeiience of the individual. 

Informal cues 

Persons 01 gioups with piestige in the situation ol the individual 
lend to tiansmii theii (‘flc'c live cues to opinion in infoimal cir¬ 
cumstances. Queeners an.d\sis ol his gioup of adults indicates that 
die people* whom he inteiviewed seldrim took theit opinion cues 
in foinial situations. Most cues appear to be tiansmitted un¬ 
consciously as a pait of the cue-givers “life-stvle.” This lesult, 
Queenei lepoits, seems to be in agu*ement with othei tcseaich 
findings. Eugene L. I loiowit/,’*’ loi example, stuching the develop¬ 
ment of attitude tovvaid the Negro, obscived that adult Southerners 
had little aw.neness th»it they weie communicating attitudes and 
that young Southeineis suflei an eailv loss oi memoiy tlnit such 
attitudes weie communicatc‘d to them. Another an.il^st, Bruno 
Laskei,^" summaii/ed his conclusion thus, “...the evidence makes 
it jirobable that the attitudes unconsciously tiansmitted aie much 
moie effective than those deliberately Uiiglit.. . . Conscious educa¬ 
tion, in school, church, and home, is saturated with unreality....” 

Self-inferesf 

The individuars self-interest is significant, but does not 
necessarily detennine his attitude. Rejiorting on the 1948 presi¬ 
dential election, Helen ninerman,"' International Public Opinion 
Research, Inc., presents data correlating social class with voting 
preference. A panel ol inhabitants ol Elmira, N. were asked 
whether they thought ol themselves as rnembeis of the middle, 
lower, workirrg, or upper class. \'eiy lew' said they belonged to the 
tipper or lower class. Others, who were about evenly divided between 
“middle class” arrd “working class,” were then asked: Ei'orrr what 
you know, which of the parties-the Republican, Democratic, or 
Wallace Third Party would do the best jerb lor the middle class? 
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‘‘Woiking class’ was substituted lot “middle class’ in the question 
with rtspoiidents who consideied themselves members of the woik 
ing cl.iss 

\ marked lelation was itMaled between the indi\idiials class 
identihcation and choice ol the candidate bclie\c*cl to be the best 
one loi the indnidual s class Of persons who suppoitcd I)ewe\ 
m August about So per cent thought the Re|)iibluans would do 
the best )oh foi tiicii class in contrast, about 20 pei cent ol \ugust 
supportcis ol I)ewc\ considcitd the Democratic Pai t\ the best loi 
then soc i d giouping 

OnU 10 of i()i \ugusi suppoitcis ol Iiunian, 01 td)out six pci 
lent, thought then class would benefit fioin a Republican vie tens 
ns ag mi^ the c,j jxi cent who bcliesed a Dtmociatic Mctoiv to lx 
best for then group 

In general, then, about 80 in 100 persons who picked the Re 
publican Parts in Vugust as best lor then class selected .i candidate 
who conformed to then \alualion ol what was best lor themselves 
Self inteiest appears to have been a veiv influential facloi in affect 
ing the poliiic«il alignment of inteiviewccs It was not however, 
all gcjveirung, a imnoiit) of persons did plan to vote contiai) to 
then apparent interest 

Political scientist Pendleton Herring,- who studied tlic foinia 
tion of pulilic opinion on civil service icfoirn, concluded tliat the 
sell interest ol the individual docs not necessiidv deieiniine his 
attitude Herring collected more than •',,000 lephes a cpiestionaire 
on public peisonnel administration Ixein])iil)jng Ins lesults on 
the point oi self interest was the finding that jxoplc with Jaboi 
union connections split about eveni) between those who believe 
iinioiiizatioii of einploveos should be entouiaged and those wiio 
do not Of those with veteian connections, only ^58 pei cent favored 
veteran preference Ol the group with party connections, onl) 38 
pel cent would permit employees to campaign foi a paity Ilcning 
notes the possibility that opinions may be influenced by intensity 
ralhei than mere fact ol an individual’s connection with a given 
group 

The Herring study does not, ol couise, demonstrate that self 
interest or what the individual conceives to be his sell-interest is 
uncorielated with his opinions. Ail reason and expenence show 
unquestionably that such a correlation exists. We have cited the 
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investigation to illustrate the point that apparent self-interest does 
not need to shape one’s attitude. 

Hadley Canlril,-^ in a notable effort to formulate “laws of public 
opinion/’ includes a principle that seems to collide with the Herring 
liruling. “Opinion is basically determined/’ says Cantril, “by self- 
interest.’’ Events and other stimuli inlluente public opinion only 
to the extent that “a relationship to self-interest is apparent.” 
Representative ol the evidence cited by Cantril was the poll finding 
that there was a “dose relationship” between our desire to Jielp 
Ihitain pi ior lo our entiy into Woild War II and our expectation 
of a British victory. When it seemed in June, 1910, that our help 
would be too late, the expectation that the United States would 
enter the wair chopped. 

Yet the two studies are not in inevitable contradiction to one 
another. I here are difficulties in both investigations, such as the 
determination ol what is deemed to be sell-inteiest by the individual 
and the probability that sell-inteiest may be mcne or less influential 
in some as compared with other situations. But we may suggest 
that the central difference between the two investigations is the 
K\seaicher’s emjffiasis. Hening fixates his attention on the fact that 
sell-interest is sometimes, not alw^ays, a substantial opinion de¬ 
terminant; Cantril attends particularly to the fact that self-interest 
is often a great opinion-shaping factor. 

Actually, the issue remains: How^ often does what species of self- 
interest as seen by different kinds c^f j)eople influence what kinds 
ol opinion under what circumstances? To that question, public 
opinion and propaganda research has not yet lurnished a validated 
answer. 

Needs and tensions 

'I he needs and tensions ol the individual are potent factors in 
influencing his opinions. M. Brewster Smith has reported an 
investigation ol the ways in which a person’s opinions contribute 
to his adjustment. Results ol the study came largely from intensive 
analysis ol the |>ersonalities and attitudes toward Russia of 10 men, 
although some ol the findings were checked in a broader sampling 
survey. 

It was found, to begin with, that each individual’s pattern of 
adjustive determinants ol opinion w^as unique, lliree broad cate- 
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j^oiics ()1 peitincnl vaiiables were, iieveithcless, identified One was 

reality adaptation, iiuludint* the anticipation of hanns or benefits 
to the sell oi to aalurs held bv the sell, and, nioie i»eneially, the 
sti lutiitini* of t\pelienee into a meaningful woild in which ad 
)ustnient is possible \ second was social adaptation, leading to 
(onloiniitN ()i non conl()iniit> ^ucording to the social needs of the 
indiMdual V thud was ei!;o dejinsi including ways of coping 
with unacceptable needs, warding of! the innei consecjuences ol 
thieatening experience, and chawing (as thiough identification) 
on sources ol ego support” 

Earlier, Smith- had illustrated how attitudes toward Russia 
(in ig|7) cohered with the incli\iduals |jeisonalit\ trails Re 
spondents were asked ‘When things go wrong, are >ou moie likely 
to get sole at other people or to feel bad .ind blame yiuisell Ic^i 
the sitinitiori''’ Ibis cjuestion w.is de\elo])ed as a lough indicatoi 
of interviewees characteristic response to «i liusti.iting situation 
Saul Rosen/weig, a ps’sehologist, has set (oith three w.ivs of leacting 
ter frustration b\ tinning aggressive 1\ on others (e\tiapunitne re 
action), b\ turning on themselves (mti.ipunitive leaction), oi bv 
Ignoring the liustration (nnpunitnt reaction) 

When ojrniions about Russia weic coirelated with reported 
response to liustr«ition, tfiese results were among those obtained 


(ansv\eis in per cent) 

/ < fuis to 

7 tiids to 

Opuium 

bxpccts IJ S SoMct relations to sia> the same 

lildfrK Othds 

lilatne Si If 

or tkicnoicUt 

76 

49 

ta\ots tough IJ S pohc) to\vard Russia 

07 

57 

Nuinbci of icspondents 

16 



Smith interprets the data as those expected it interviewees' “at¬ 
titudes were to be consistent with the rest of their personality 
tenclennes ” 

How the need lor conformity pla>s an important role in de 
teriniriing the individuals attitude was exenijrlified in other data 
(We have included this tvjre of phenornenoii in discussing the 
tendency ol people to hold opinions in agiecment with those to 
whom they attach positive prestige) Respondents were asked to 
evaluate Russia s international role, their appraisals were in close 
agreement with their estimate of then Iriends’ ojumons. 
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Cross-pressures 

Cioss-pressuies aie an important infiuence on opinion fonnation 
and change. Cioss-pressuies are stimuli that impel the individual 
in diverse diiections. Sucli pressures tend, in votrrrg situations, to 
cause individuals to lose interest in the election and to absent 
themselves relatively olten irour the jrolls, to delay their choice of 
a candidate, and to change their opinions with comparative Ire- 
cjuency in the direction (>1 greater consistency between voting 
behavior and the major weight ol the variables in then political 
situation. I he study in Elmii«i, N. V., ol the 1918 presidential 
election includes suggestive data on the ojrciation ol cicrss pressures 
in voters’ ojnnions. Following are figures on the cot relation between 
interviewees’ felt class interest .incl plannc‘d and actual voting 
behavior. 

Aiua SI PKMIRlNd AM)\o\IMHlk IVlilWlOR 
in I*\RiY I ii\i WoudSirm C I \ss In 11 Ri si (In Pir(ini) 

Aun^iisl-!)< ivr\ SupfH)}tns August I nimcni Snppoilos 

Rips do b( st Dents do best Reps do Inst Denis do best 

foi (lass fot (lass fot (lass fot class 

\otc(l I)e\Nrv Hi |8 (S<>) * 3 

V'oted liunian (i 21 {y>) * 

I>k 1 not Yoic j.S 51 (20) • 21 

100^^', ~ 2HO 73 10 161 

* I’aicntliescs aic cautions to tlic stiuleiu that the coinpuniions aic hasctl on 
fcY\ cases 

We may exemjrlif) the way to read the t.ible by lelercnce to the 
fust column of figures. Ol the total of 286 persons who supported 
Dewey in August and also believed that the Rejrublicans would do 
the best job lor the scjic ial class ol wirich tlie voter considered him¬ 
self a member, 81 per cent voted lor Dewey in November, 6 pei 
cent voted lor liumaii, and 1^5 per cent did not tuin out to vote. 

The ojreration ol (ross piessuies is illustiated in the table. Thus, 
the plan ol individuals in August to vote lor Dewey is in collision 
with the opinion that the Democratic Party would be best lor their 
class. Cross pressines tend to produce opinion changes that are 
resolved in the direction ol consistency. Of the 7^^ August-Dewey 
supporters who picked the Democrats as best lor their class, 21 
per cent ended by voting lor riuiuan, in line wdth their class 
judgment. Only 6 per cent ol the August-Dewey supporters who 
thought the Republicans best for their grerup switched their 
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opinions. The Augiist-Truman supporters behaved in a generally 
comparable manner. There are only lo persons in the August- 
Trurnan and Repiiblicans-best-for-class category, so that percentage 
computations are hazardous. But it is notable that per cent ot' 
that group who planned to vote lor Truman wound up by voting 
for Dewey. In contrast is a voting shift of only 3 per cent of the 
people in the August-Truman and Deniocrats-besi-loi-c lass. When 
class belie! and voting plan were in agreement, the individual 
changed his final vote substantially less often than when class 
opinion and voting intention were not in harmony. 

Another eflect of cross-pressures is suggested by the figures. Cross- 
pressured people tend more greatly than others to stay away from 
the polls. They tend to solve their dilemma by evading it, by in¬ 
activity. The data lor the Truman siippf)Jters do not exhibit this 
tendency at all clearly. The trend does appear with clarity in the 
Dew^ey data, where the clash between voting expectation and class 
judgment results in a distiibution ol more than a few persons in 
each cell of the table. Where support of Dewey in August was 
coupled with the opinion that the Republicans are best lor the 
individual’s class, only 13 per cent were nonvoters. Among those 
Dewey supporters who were cross-pressured by thinking the Demo¬ 
crats best for their group, incidence of nonvoting rose to 31 per cent. 

Additional information about cross-pressures is available from 
an earlier study by La/arsfeld ol the 1940 presidential election. 
Lazarsfeld developed a cross-pressure index of elements that in¬ 
cluded conflict between voting intention and economic status, 
religion, political concerns of the individual’s family, urban-rural 
residence, and disagreement with a portion of a preferred party’s 
platform. For example, factors predisposing toward being a Re¬ 
publican are living in a rural community, being Protestant, and 
being in an upper economic category. Cross-pressures exist, then, 
when the individual is Protestant and poor or urban and well-to-do 
or, to take another variable, when the individual disagrees 
politically with the members of his family. 

Lazarsfeld found that cross-pressured people tended to delay their 
voting determination, regard the political campaign as relatively 
unimportant, and be uninterested in the political situation. 

In a study of cross-pressures and opinions regarding American- 
Soviet relations, Martin Kriesberg,^** of the Illinois Poll, interviewed 
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union ineinbeis exposed to both Cominunist and Roman Catholic 
inllucntes liuluded weie io‘^ peisons Itoni six locals These were 
the inajoi findings (i) “M(*st ol the people do not kiun\ thev are 
sid))e( led to (onlljctnii* y)iopai>.ind i, and many (onsciousK or un- 
<ons(ioiisly, avoid continued c\|)osui( to ilu conn iduton influ 
ernes ’ (2) Those who “icm.nn exposc*d to conlliclim* piopai; inda on 
a Joicign policy issue aie nioic niodciate in (hen ojnnions ’ 
People who '‘lemain exjiosed to stiong cioss piessines aj>pen to be 
less inteicsted in the conticneisi.il policy issue than those pinnnilv 
subject to one 01 the othei influence ’ 

\inonj> lespondcnts intcustcd in Vmencan Soviet lelations, cioss 
prcssuics tendc'd to induce skepticism oi inlonnation sonues Jims, 
anion^ inloimcd jKisons with snoni; c 1 oss piessuits, theie was a 
tenclenc) to cfinsidci both Chuuli and union lepoits as si inted 
intciviewees with little infonnation .md inteicst wc.c less ditual 
of their inloirnation soinces In both <;ioiips oi subjects tin mod 
elation ol ojiinion that the conflictnn; jnopaL>anda j^ioduced was 
‘moie ljkcl> to be .i mandestaiion ol conlusion and connadic tion 
th.in the lesult ol caielnl weighing ol the dillcuin vicwjionns 
1 he withchawal and loss of inteiest reaction ol the individud to 
cioss |>ressuies in .i jiaiticulai case is well docmnintcd Oilier re¬ 
sultants aj)|)e*n to need more stud) to wad ant <>c nei .110,111011 
Kiiesbtii> su^i^ests the desn,d)iht> ol an.dvsis oi the c fleets on action 
oiientcd «ntitudes of diflerent kinds ol confhtlino fences ainon^ tfie 
same pcojjle over a peiiod of time 

We have now set down ten jnopositions designed to snL»i>est the 
factors tliat sh.ipe jiublie opinion Have we explanitd with jjitcision 
why people think as the) do? Hardly No studv has cvci been able 
to establish in any situation a one to one iclation between opinions 
and any particulaii/ed .ispect 01 asjiects ol individuals m their 
background Nevertlieless, the geneializations above go bevond die 
self evident asseition that situations vai) and so do people and then 
opinion deterniJii,lilts We cannot identih the natuie and magnitude 
ol influence of given factors 111 pioducing, let us sa), the individual s 
attitude toward capitalism. However, we can sav, for example, that 
the individuars ojnnion will be deteiniined not only b) his experi¬ 
ence with the coniniunity s institutions, the benefits he ckiives fioin 
capitalism, but also by his s)stcni oi values, his needs and tensicjns, 
his cross-pressures, and the soinces ol piestige emng his opinions. So 
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powerful are these factors that they tend to determine wliat stimuli 
the indi\idual exposes liimself to, what he sees when he is con¬ 
fronted with an array of stimuli, and the degree to which he will 
remembei |ne\ious situations. 

PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TACTICS 

Is there a science or e\en an ait of jnopaganda? Lists of })rop- 
aganda “principles” and generali/ations about the pro|)agandistic 
value of this or that approach are plentilul. Not always in exact 
alignment with one another, these propaganda cues ha\e l^een of¬ 
fered bv politicians and military leaders, by academiiians anil busi¬ 
ness leaders, by adveitising men and anihiopologists, psvihologists. 
sociologists, political scientists—by every fiieed ol peison who has 
dealt with the effort to capture men's minds and to cliiect theii 
behavior. 

Enormous difficulties lie in the way of developing verified bases of 
propaganda stiaiegv and tactics. Propagandists aie geneially in a 
hurry to do their persuading; their interest tends to be in defining 
their objective not as understanding of tlie piincijiles ol jiersiiading 
others, but in the accomplishment of their substantive goal ol pre¬ 
suasion, say, having the people vote in a particular lashion or accept 
a given idea. 

What follows is that those who could most readily set up the situa¬ 
tions from which principles could be derived are those who, being 
“practical,” concern themsehes with operations, not rc'search, so 
that the data from which general princi|)les could be educed are 
most difficult to obtain. W^hat follows, loo, is that the data are 
typically gathered by analysts who, obtaining their inlormation 
where it is available—from the jnactitioners—are compelled to collect 
information where no eflort has been made to achieve comparability 
between the separate propaganda efforts. 

Furthermore, propaganda analysis has not yet become a recognized 
professional area of its own. Some agencies have arms devoted to 
propaganda or psychological warfare, but the typical propaganda 
analyst tends to be a specialist in a related area like journalism or 
statistics. As a result he tends to po.ssess a compartmentalized outlook 
and interest. Other major obstacles to the establishment ol prop¬ 
aganda as a science include the complexity ol the data, the difficulties 
of measurement and experimentation, the perplexities involved in 
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a]>piaising the adetjiiacy ot propaganda techniques used, the absence 
ot agreed-upon leiniinology, the lack oi standards lor detei mining 
eliecti\e piopaganda, the lact that the propaganda analyst himsell 
is, in ]>ait, a piopaganda pioducl, and the lact that his iiueipieta- 
tions aie necessaiily innuenced by social and othei piessuies. 

Ihese aie obstacles in the path ol developing piojiaganda analysis 
into a science; they aie, likewise, the obstacles th«jt obstiuct the 
cle\elopinent ol all social science. We note, howcvei, that this iden 
tilication ol difficulties does not lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that analytic picjgress is impossible. 

Foi in the instance ol each handicap with which we wT>ik in shap 
ing piinciples, w'e may woik out technicjues lot ainelioi ating, if we 
cannot lemose altogethei, the ciicumstances that impede our piog 
less in unclcistanding piopagandistic phenomena. I he physicist 
may ineasuie changes in atomic activity with l.n gie.itei accuiacy 
than tint with which we can measine a shilt in attitude tcjward the 
adojnion ol a paiticulai plan foi the contiol ol atomic eneigy. But, 
<is we have seen pieviouslv, theie aie wavs ol asceitaining attitudinal 
sliilts w’ith piobable eiiois lai smallei than, let us say, the Bunncsc 
metlioci ol ccjnsuiting the stais oi the lop editoi’s oi top industn.ilist’s 
method ol consulting his liiends. I he bioad elements ol scientific 
method ajipeai wdiolly apjilicable to the study ol piopaganda: 
hyjicjthesis, obseivalion, \cTilication oi data, peireption ol lelations 
among data, tentatixe geneiali/ation, testing ol the genei.ili/ation. 
Difficulties in use ol the method intiudc themsehes at eveiy point, 
xet our conclusions after have used the main ingredients of sci¬ 
entific method may well lecogni/e the limited natuie of findings— 
less limited than would be the lesult ol using any other method. 
Reason is fallible, but alter all, as histoiian Call Beckei once ob- 
seixed, we know it to be fallible only thiough the exeicise ol reason 
itself. 

1 he beginning point of piopaganda strategy is the knowledge that 
verbal piopaganda is but one of a group ol instuiments lor leaching 
a particulai goal, that it must be ielated to the othei methods used. 
I hus, when Dean Acheson in Maich 1950, enumerated seven 
methods by which the Soviet Union could help to eliminate 
American-Scniet tensions, he pioposed that Russia should: 

1. Join in treaties ol peace and take certain other actions in respect to 

Germany and other places. 
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sf. Withdraw its military and police forces from the satellite countries 
Give up the “policy of obstruction" of United Nations proceedings 
and accept U. N. as an instrumentality for peace 
Ajrrcc to a realistic system of atomic control 

5. Stop its subversi\e activities in such countries as France, Italy, and 
Indo-Chiiia 

6. Retrain trom treating American diplomats as criminals 

7. Halt its systematic distortion of American motives—“tlje moririd fancies 
which their propaganda exudes ol a capitalist encirclcmient, of a United 
States craftily and systematically plotting another world war." 

AchescDii saw propaganda as one of an array of devices employed 
by the Soviet, all ol wfiich interlocked to form a unitary program 
of strengthening itself and weakening the democracies. In the Ache- 
son view’, military, political, and ecc)nomic weapons were combined 
by the Soviet into a single plan oi which its propaganda was both 
part and expression. 

The American response to the Soviet threat no more consisted of 
word-piopaganda only than did the Russian design. To promote 
its security, the United States set out to build its own military might 
and that of potential allies; it provided economic aid to nations that 
might be sSwung into the American orbit and military assistance to 
other countries to prevent them from falling under Soviet domina¬ 
tion; it attempted politically to influence elections, as in Italy; it 
actually applied its military power to support United Nations ac* 
tivities. Combined with these military, economic, and political acts 
were propaganda actions, such as the Voice ol America broadcasts, 
reminding aided nations of the fact of American help and good will. 
Propaganda was by no means confined to verbalizations. Every act 
had its propaganda content. When the United Nations, led by the 
United States, proclaimed its intention to prevent aggression in 
Korea, the action had military and political importance, but it also 
was important propaganda. 

Clearly, propaganda strategy is interwoven with the over all strat¬ 
egy for winning an objective. How are we to devise the strategy? 
What content is to be included? Here is a six-step formulation of 
foreign propaganda proposed by Senator William Benton in com¬ 
pany with a group of other senators. 

1. Press for worldwide freedom of information through the 
United Nations and through American diplomatic channels. 

2. Accelerate the work of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
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entific, and Cultural Organization, the agency that has sent teams 
of experts to particular places to deal with such concrete matters 
as public health, education, or other specific problems and has at¬ 
tempted in general to promote international (ooperation in intel¬ 
lectual spheres. 

3. Develop the activities of the Offices of International Inlorma- 
tion and Educational Exchange in the Department of State. Included 
should be a comprehensive worldwide program to exhibit docu¬ 
mentary and educational films, a world broadcasting network to 
reach every radio set in the world, expansion of the program for 
bringing foreign students to the United Slates, and use of “any and 
all possible means to reach people wdio are shut off from the free 
world by censorship and by sup[)ression.“ 

4. Promote democratic education abroad. 

5. Convene a conference ol non-Communist nations conducting 
international information programs, “with a view of reaching a 
better understanding cjn common themes and on greatly increasing 
the effec tiveness of the projection of such theiTies." 

(), Encourage the establishment of a nongovernment agency to 
inspire and aid “the millions oi private Ameiic an citizens who might 
use their talents and lesources and contacts overseas in furtherance 
of the programs and objectives of this resolution.” 

I’he assumptions of this strategic delineation of American prop¬ 
aganda are several. Propaganda is a prime variable in internatir)nal 
relations; effective democratic propaganda is open and identified; 
information, education, and discussion promote acceptance oi de¬ 
mocracy; appropriate existent agencies should be utili/ed and, where 
practicable, their activities coordinated; the efforts ol individuals 
should be stimulated and guided; the mass communications media 
have significant opinion-swaying power. 

Strategy in propaganda is correlated wdth tactical considerations. 
Sociology professor Hans Speier makes this differentiation: “Tac¬ 
tical propaganda is primarily directed at enemy soldiers in direct 
support of military actions on the field oi battle. Strategic prop¬ 
aganda aims primarily at enemy civilians and soldiers behind the 
front.” Political scientist Paul M. A. Linebarger’sdistinction is 
in terms of audience, time and purpose: “Strategic propaganda is 
directed at enemy forces, enemy peoples, and enemy-occupied areas 
in their entirety, and—in coordination with strategic planning— is 
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clcsif^ned to effectuate results planned and sought over a period of 
weeks, months or years.” On the other hand, “ ractical propaganda 
is directed at specific audiences, usually named, and is prepared and 
executed in support of localized comliat operations.” 

I he classical distinction in the art of war as set forth by Karl 
von Clausewitz is that tactics is the act of ‘‘individually arranging 
and conducting” single military engagements while strategy is the 
combining of these engagements ‘‘with one another to attain the 
object of the war.” Because our interest is in all propaganda, civil 
and military, we take propaganda stiategy to be the art of winning 
the ultimate objective—the election, the war, the peace, or some 
other goal. 'I’actics is the art of winning the immediate objective- 
getting a given group ot troops to surrender, inducing a sj)ecific 
bloc to vote a certain way, and so on. "I'actical issues involve stub 
(juestions as: Just what ought to be said in a radio broadcast in a 
given situation? Ought motion pictures to be used? Ought a specific 
news release to refer to items unfavorable as well as favoral)le to the 
propagandist’s side? 'I'hese questions are not far from those that 
arise in strategic determinations. Benton’s strategic plan made as¬ 
sumptions as to appro})!iate tactics, as })articular answers to tactical 
cjuestions make assumjitions about adec}uate strategy. We may, in 
fact, think of a pro}iaganda approach itsell as no more than a tactical 
decision emerging from prior political, economic, and military valua 
lions. vShall we stress atrocity piopaganda in w'artime? That is, in a 
sense, a strategic issue, for we may decide that such })ropagaiula helps 
to shorten a war but it also has results that tend to abbreviate the 
interval between wars and to stimulate social unrest or other conven¬ 
tionally unacce]Dtable behavior. Or the cjuestion of using atrocity 
propaganda may be regarded from a tactical viewpoint, for example: 
What kinds of atrocities are most effective as stimuli? Can atrc:)cities 
be safely invented or exaggerated? What other themes ought to serve 
as complementary proj)aganda content? 

PROPAGANDA PROPOSITIONS 

llie twelve propositions, then, with w^hich we are concerned are 
instances of both strategic and tactical significance. Of varying valid¬ 
ity and utility, these precepts have been urged as vital propaganda 
themes and methods. They are purported guidelines to the prop 
agandist as to what to do and say, what materials and approaches 
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to stress, what conditions to seek to establish to lurther propagandise 
tic cflcc liveness. 

Tie to oudience 

Here is the cue: To he successiul, propaganda must take a line 
and lorin that ties in with the needs, desires, attitudes—predisposi¬ 
tions—ol the audience. Political scientist Peter Odegarcl leinarks 
that propagandists “merely oiler symbolic lepiesentations, ration¬ 
alizations it you will, of personal wishes and insccinities. riieii 
programs wdn support in so lar as they oiler oppoitunity ior the 
resolution oi psychic tensions and an cjutlet ior piivate aggressions.” 

Martin F. Her/,^'* in chaige ol leallet writing and interrogation ol 
pri.soners lor the combat propaganda team ol the Filth Army in 
Italy, declares: 

The proj)aganclist must seek, by continuous analysis of the patterns ol 
lile in the enenl^ countn, to discover those actions which the eneiin 
civilian can reasonably take in his own interest, and where his own interest 
coincidc\s with ours. 1 o iind such actions may afford die kev to j)iopaganda 
to enemy civilians. 

Fhis cue is w'ell illustrated in leaflets prepared by the United 
States Army’s Psychological Warfare Branch in the F'ar East Com¬ 
mand. One that was aimed in 1951 at Chinese forces in Korea is 
reproduced on images .|‘jo, Fhe three photographs on one side of 
the leallet aie individually captioned: “Good Food, Medical Treat¬ 
ment, and Recreation.” At the top is the caption: “ J’he Doorway to 
Survival—Enter Fiec: (diinese Soldiers Receiving (iood lYcatment 
Iroin the United Nations Forces.” At the bottom is the statement: 
“The Eyes ol Fhese Men Have Been Masked lor the Protection of 
Their Families.” 

On the other side ol the leaflet is the Sale Conduct Pass, which 
says in Chinese: 

You Chinese soldiers who served in the last war with the American 
soldiers kne^w ol the traditional friendship between the Americans and 
the Cffiinese. 

You know that you will be well-treated when you come over to the side 
ot the United Nations. It you have been woundc^d, or it you suffer from 
frostbite or illness ol any kind, you will be given proper medical treatment. 

Food, warm clothes, and cigarettes are provided. And you will be given 
opportunity lor recreation and the right ol free assembly. 
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To change an existing set of opinions, the propagandist finds 
dissatisfactions to irritate or desires to excite; to maintain an opinion 
structure, the propagandist locates satisfactions to caress or wishes 
to meet. In either case, the propagandist must discover fertile ground 
for appropriate seeds of discord or concord. 

Examples are plentiful of the operation of connecting the theme 
and the approach to the makeup ol the audience (onstituting the 
propaganda target. 

When Axis Sally broadcast to American troops in Europe during 
Woild War II, she said, “Hi, fellows .. . you’re yearning .. . lor 
someone else. But I just wonder if she isn’t sort of running around 
with one of the .i-F’s back boine. You know just as well as I do that 
if the cases were reversed .. . you wouldn’t go on waiting year altei 
year either, would you?” 

When the C’hinesc (Communists in 1951 sought to reach the mind 
and influence the action of the American G. I. in Korea, they painted 
signs in yellow on buildings around Seoul which read: “ 7 ’he life is 
yours but the gun is Wall Street’s,’’ and “II. N. Soldiers, go home- 
your families are waiting lor you.’’ 

The idea, as Edward L. Bernays puts it, is always “to enlist es¬ 
tablished points of view.’’ If ever a would-be dictator manages to 
sci/e control ol Anieiica, he will have to achieve powei in })ait by 
proclaiming his fealty to democracy—although he may say that he 
has a special democratic biand ol a nature superior to competing 
species. 

Here is one aj)prc)ach used by Winston (Churchill to make a 
program palatable to his constituency after World War I. A Treas¬ 
ury committee had reported that £2,000 millions spread over thirty 
years was a reasonable sum to recjuire the Germans to pay as in¬ 
demnity. This figine fell far short of that demanded by popular 
sentiment. Churchill tells of how he took account of his public’s 
opinion but managed to cling to the lYeasury’s estimates when he 
faced the electors of Dundee: “I dressed it up as well as pcjssible. 
‘We will make them pay an indemnity.’ (Cheers.) ‘We will make 
them pay a large indemnity.’ (Cheers.) ‘ I hey extracted from FYance 
a large indemnity in 1870. We will make them pay ten times as 
much. (Prolonged cheers.) (200 millions times 10 equals 2,000 mil¬ 
lions.) Everybody was delighted.’’ 
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Analysis of Na/i radio broadcasts to the United States disclosed 
that programs were olten specialized with respect to the individual 
states—i.e., comiiieinoration ol the I'cxas indejKndence centenai), 
Way Down in Old Louisiana, and Beautiful Missouri. Tasmania was 
approached with the series. Hello Tasmania, beautiful apple isle. 
In the Hindustani broadcasts, the Nazis said, “We, the German 
people, respect Mahatma Gandhi just as much as we respect Hitlei, 
who has the same j)rinci})les as (iandhi; National Socialism, too, 
teaches non-violence.” 

Ol j>arti<iilar importance is the (|uestion whethei it is pcjssil^le 
to cletetmine what themes wt^uIcI constitute ellective approaches to 
the incli\iclual in the light of his attitudes and wants? One gioup,^^' 
the Electric Companies Advertising Piogram (EC^AP). was interested 
in combating the possibility ol extension ol the I'VA idea to other 
great river basins. Polls revealed that r)‘^ j>ei cent ol a national 
sample apj)rovecl TVA, to pei cent tlisapj)ioved, and 27 per cent 
Jiacl no opinion. Analysis ol components ol the sample disclosed 
that support lor EVA was not limited to s]>ecial segments of the 
community. Breakdowns showed appioval by (>5 per cent of upper 
income people; 55 per cent ol Republicans; 83 per cent of cditois 
and educators. 

Evidently, the majority in the community think well ol 'IVA. 
Other j)olls results lurnished to EC^AP a propaganda cue. The cpies- 
tion was asked, “Would socialism be a good thing or a bad thing 
lor the United States?” Answers were: hc) per cent “bad”; 10 per 
cent “good”; 21 per cent “no opinion.” 

Here, said ECAP, was the necessary tie: 

It is apparent that to link our light to the TVA cjucstion would run into 
a lot of opposition.... But to link our fight to socialism is something else 
again. I’he people do not want socialism. 

We’re on favorable ground there. ECAP advertising in Tnaga/inc^s and 
on the radio will stress the hght against the socialistic state more in the 
1 uture. 

Another example of how research may help to identify a good 
tie to the individual is given by Henry C. Link in an analysis of 
information issued by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Link states that poll data show' “free enterprise” and “Americanism 
mean much the same thing to people. But wdiereas “free enterprise” 
has no emotional impact, “Americanism” has very great emoticmal 
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impact. ‘‘Because ol this situation/’ says Link, “the choice by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the term ‘Ameiican Opportunity’ for its 
sliaie in llie piogiam of selling Anieiica is most appiopiiate.” 

Here, appaiently, is an all-einbiacing piinciplc that demands no 
c|uaIificaiion as to time, place, oi nature ol audience. But the utility 
of this lie-to the-audience guide is nevertheless limited. Note first 
for example, that Fascists or Communists who cart about pic¬ 
tures of George \VashingU)n or who indulge in like antics do not 
olten win \ictoi\. Nor can we know, even where a propaganda 
program was successlul, the magnitude oi the contribution made 
the theme in cjuestion. Franklin O. Roosevelt attacked “economic 
royalists” anci won. Whether his victory was caused by this theme 
and the extent of its contribution is not known. Possiblv the theme 
was even hurtful but was outweighed by such considerations as the 
economic crisis itsell, the companionable character of Roosevelt’s 
radio speeches, and the inejrtitude oi opposition propaganda. We 
would guess that many [people had little or no understanding of 
the meaning oi “economic royalists.” We may, not unreasonably, 
ask rhetorically, whether a Ccmimunist could win an election in 
America at the present time by verbal lambasting of “economic 
royalists” or fervent embrace ol basic .American svmbols like the 
Flag, the Constitution, and Liberty. 

for the propagandist’s audience is no inert mechanism that wall 
react favorably wdien the “flag” button is pressed or unlavorablv 
when the “sin” lever is tripped. It is an assembly ol sentient persons 
who may difleientiate between the propagandist’s intended tic-up 
and what is perceived to be deception. 

In our intricate society, the propagandist’s program is necessarily 
multiphasic. Some parts, perhaps, he may relate to the audience’s 
urges or fears, but others may be related by tire audience to oppos¬ 
ing and more powerful needs or concerns, i oo, where propaganda 
is free and competition for public attention and support flourishes, 
c]uestionable methods and internal contradictions in pi cachings may 
be exposed. In the end, people may respond to the Stars and Stripes 
not by accepting the propagandist’s views but by perceiving his 
misuse of a cherished symbol. 

Ralph I'umer points out that traditional symbols may, in fact, 
conflict with those supported by the day-to-day routines of people's 
lives. We may generalize this assertion to the point of saying that 
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the value systems ol audiences in technologically advanced societies 
are forever shifting and that the rate of change is probably mount¬ 
ing in accordance with the increasing tempo oi environmental 
modification. 

Ihe propagandist may ciy that Communism is the true democracy 
or hold up $50o-a-month pensions loi all older people as a glowing 
objective. But il in eithei case he wins the propagandistic fight, it 
will not be because his theme is a leflev ol the audience’s interests. 
The audience’s interests are many and other dissonant themes 
would likewise go along with what the population wants. What the 
audience wants at one point in time is not what it desires at anc^ther. 
Nor in the in ten elated unitar) character oi an audience’s system 
oi basic wants does it seem feasible to calibrate the utility oi an 
appeal to patriotism as against one that fixates on brotherly lose 
or security. 

In the nature oi the propaganda situation almost any significant 
lie is a useJiil theme. It is a necessarv l>nt iiisuificient condition Joi 
success in propaganda. Wliat is recjuired beyond the correctness oi 
the theme are otliei items, such as tire correctness oi the acts ac¬ 
companying the theme and a total enviiomnent iavorable for the 
impact oi the theme action combination. It is at the depth ol a 
depression that the propagandist can play upon existing irritations; 
it is in the midst oi a war that unity becomes a successful appeal. 

Rumois may be ccjnsidered a sjrecial application oi the idea ol 
connecting propaganda to the attitudes oi the target audience. 
Gordon W. Allpoit and Leo Postman,^^ two ps\chologists who have 
done extensive .in.il)ses oi rumor, suggest that rumors \ary wdth two 
factors-the importance of the material incorporated into the rumor 
and the ambiguity oi the data surrounding the rumor. They propose 
the formula: Riirnoi varies with importance limes ambiguity. 

Connection with the value system ol the individual is necessary 
for rumois to be spread effectively. To spread a rumor in the United 
States about the prevalence of a paiticulai disease in I imbuktu 
would be an impossible task-unless a considerable number of 
American troops were stationed there, or the President ol the 
Ihiited States was visiting there, or some other factor were present 
to tie up the rumored phenomenon wdth something ol importance 
to the individual participating in the rumor-mongering process. On 
the other hand, such connection is not enough, situational am* 
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biguity must be present. Where we know the facts, even though the 
matter be ot great importance, we will not credit or nourish the 
rumor. Mark Twain knew that the reports of his death had been 
exaggerated. As a runior-lauiuhing or riimo!-sustaining vaiiable, 
ambiguity may arise betause of confiitting or misunderstood in¬ 
formation or the lack of verifying date. Immediately alter the 1906 
San Francisco eaithcjuake, for example, there traveled through the 
city a number ol rumois, such as one that a tidal wave had engulfed 
New York Caty and another that Chicago had slid into Lake Mich¬ 
igan. Such rumors were possible because there was not immediately 
available uncjuestionable e\iclence that the alleged events had not 
occurred. 

In traveling, rumors show thiee characteristics: leveling, sharpen¬ 
ing, and assimilation. As it spreads, leveling occurs: the rumor be¬ 
comes shorter, easier to understand and tell; fewxT words are used, 
fewer items aie mentioned, and more and more of the details are 
smoothed out. 

Sharpening is the prcjcess ol picking out and reporting a lew 
details from an originally larger whole. Items and details selected 
lor sharpening are those ol special interest to the people relaying 
the rumor. Some determinants ol shaipening are almost universal, 
such as items characteri/ed by unusual si/e or dramatic phrases. In 
a.ssimilation, the content oi the rumor is interrelated and organized 
and made consistent in terms ol the inclivicluars frame ol reference 
so that the resultant story becomes “more coherent, plausible, and 
well-rounded.” 1 he assimilated rumor expresses itself as a reflection 
of the individual’s “deeply rooted emotions, and prejudices.” 
Clearly, then, belief in a rumor and the transmission ot its content 
is a matter of diverse motivation peculiar to the individual’s values 
and emotional and intellectual makeup, lhat some rumors may 
attain wiclesjrread status in ambiguous circumstances attests to the 
widespread strength of drives like hostility, fear, and wishful think¬ 
ing; but always for the individual there will be an admixture of 
personal elements like sex, excitement, or guilt feelings. 

Take one form of a blood-curdling rumor that was widely dis¬ 
seminated in Berlin after World War II. A blind man, the story 
went, was tapping along the street. As he waited to cross a street, 
a girl offered her assistance. Gratefully, the blind man asked whether 
the girl would not be good enough to deliver a note for him to a 
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place a short distance away. The girl consented. Happening to look 
around, she observed the erstwhile blind man walking rapidly with 
no sign ol blindness. Her susjhcions aioused, the girl went to the 
polite. I’he house at the address given the girl was lound to contain 
human flesh apparently ariangcd lor sale as meat, 'llie note to have 
been delivered by the girl was opened; it said, “ Ihis is the last one 
today.” 

I'his story illustrates the rumor as a widely generalized reaction 
to the tensions and anxieties existing at a particular time and place. 
Conceived thus as an expression ol what is on the minds ol indi¬ 
viduals, rumoi content and strength may be used as an index ol 
public opinion. 

But the rumor may, as well, be employed as a deliberate propa¬ 
ganda tactic. Taking a newspaper '‘leak” as a type ol rumor, we may 
cite the political maneuver engineered in a national campaign, 
rhe story, says fames E. Warner of the New York Herald Tribune 
Washington Bureau, was leaked that one of the candidates had 
warned the head ol a Senatoiial subcommittee handling a displaccd- 
persons bill to move the l)ill out of committee. Otherwise, the story 
said, the Senator would get little support in his campaign for re- 
election. The Senator did not turn the bill loose, and he lost the 
election. But the leak served its purpose. It had got the presidential 
candidate out from undei as fat as an important political issue was 
concerned. 

Another example ol the propaganda use of rumors was the 
Detroit election of 1915 ^^* Reports were spread, apparently system¬ 
atically, that the Negroes were poised in preparation for the election 
of one of the candidates, ready to disregard their unofficial housing 
segregation by moving everywhere in the city, thus driving down 
real estate prices throughout the municipality. Certainly, the rumor 
content in this instance was ol considerable importance to many 
persons in the city, its allegations could not be checked, the lact that 
the status ol Negroes was apparently advancing at the time was 
evidence to the already convinced of their being on the verge of 
further ex[)ansionist activity. These and other conditions may have 
combined (although we do not know) to allect the voting distribu¬ 
tion in the city. It is quite possible, lor example, that the rumor 
was credited in general only by those persons who had preestablished 
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attitudes of a kind that would have constrained them in any event 
to vote as they did. 

We may wonder also whether a rumor can be spiked by the 
issuance of full information about a situation or an event. That com¬ 
plete suppression of rumor is impossible can be seen fiom the 
categories of stimuli pioducing the rumor and Irom the fact that 
people will lespond to “lull infoimation” as a lunction ol their 
existing beliefs and sentiments. The extent ol jx)ssible supj)icssion is 
debatable. Foi a time during World Wai 11 , one newspaper made a 
practice ol publishing the “facts’* denying the allegations imbedded 
in accumulated runiois. But the practice was discontinued in the 
lear that the ellect was to gi\e lurthei cmiency to the lumois 
itlentihed and dissected. Recognizing the potential dangers ol lumor- 
mongeiing, the Ameiican military has developed discussion ma¬ 
terial loi the use ol commanding officeis in inloiming theii peisonnel 
how to “Stop "1 hat Rumoi!” Simply and inteiestingly written, the 
“talk” contains striking cartoon lepresentations, one ol which is 
given below. 


HOW TO COMBAT 
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Can the propagandist use rumors to communicate a message if 
he chooses to do so? The answer seems to be, “not impossibly," if he 
will take careful note of the Allport-Postman data: Tie the rumor 
to some idea or hajjpening of moment to the individual; spread the 
rumor in circumstances where check is very difficult. This is a cue 
that, nevertheless, leaves much to the ingenuity of the rumor-monger, 
since he must make judgments about the appropriate tie, the con¬ 
tent to be injected into the rumor, the way it is to be disseminated, 
its timing, and whether circumstances are sufficiently ambiguous. 
The road to piopaganda success through i umors is hazardous. 

Tell the truth 

“Deceit, distortion and lies are systematically used," said President 
I'ruman in a 1950 speech to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, “by the Communists as a matter ol clelibeiate policy. 
J’his pic)j)aganda can be overcome by truth—])lain, simple, tm- 
varnished truth—piesented by newspapers, radio, and other sources 
that the people trust." 

T his tell-the-truth emphasis may be contrasted with the tell-a- 
great-lie approach often associated wdth Hitler. Actually, Hitler did 
not support (in ])rint) the desirability of false propaganda. He did 
believe that lying was effective propaganda, but in the widely cjuoted 
excerpt lioni Mein Kampf he protested against w^hat he said w^as 
the lie that Ludendorfl had been responsible lor the loss by the 
Germans of World War I. This is Hitler’s lationale for attributing 
vast potency to tall falsehoods: 

.. .one started out with the very correct assumption that in the size of 
the lie there is always contained a certain factor of credibility, since the 
great masses of a pcc^ple may be more corrupt in the bottom of their 
hearts tliaii they wall be consciously and intentionally bad, therefore with 
the primitive simplicity ol their minds they will more easily fall victims 
to a great lie than to a .small one, since they themselves perhaps also lie 
sometimes in little things, but would certainly still be too much ashamed 
of too great lies. Thus such an untruth will not at all enter their heads, 
and therefore they will be unable to believe in the possibility of the enor¬ 
mous impudence of the most infamous distortion in others; indeed, they 
may doubt and hesitate even when being enlightened, and they accept 
any cause at least as nevertheless being true; therefore, just for this reason 
some part of the most impudent lie will remain and stick; a fact which 
all great lying artists and societies of this wwld know only too well and 
therefore ^Iso villainously employ. 
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Whethei the truth will or will not be publicly accepted is no 
cate,i*ori( al mattei. We suggest that tiiith will w in unclei some, but 
not all conditions; that falsehood will be the victoi under some but 
not all ciuum'itances. For truth to picwail it must be a btand of 
truth consonant w'ilh the indi\iduars predispositions and it must 
be susceptible ol demonstration. The lie will have the advantage 
il it accoids with the target audience’s psychological svstein and it 
it cannot readily be disproved. In icjio, wlien A IPO asked a 
sample of Americans whether they believed an Lnglish report of 
destroying many enemy planes, 58 pei cent said no. I he percentage 
rose to 8() jiei cent expressing disbelief of <i Ck^iman claim thai many 
English planes had been destroyed. Neither report was verifiable 
by the public; we deduce that predispositions account lor all or 
most of the increase from 58 to 86 per cent voicing disbelief. Note 
should also be taken of the substantial suspicion greeting both sets 
of wartime claims. 

The fact is that in important, complicated situations, the propa¬ 
gandist has a choice of many truths and tr iiths within-limits. Alfred 
McClung Lee has commented that the “heart of jrropaganda” is 
“simply the telling c^r stressing ol favorable and unfavorable truths.” 
Consider the item from Prauda on The Voice of Facts Versi/s 
''The Voice of AmericaT “U. S. statistics,” says Picnulo, “are based 
upon unscientific principles and are permeated wdth the class bias 
of the bourgeoisie.” Nevertheless, tire item continues, “the truth 
shines through juggled and dolled-up records.” The truth? Profits 
in 19^6, alter tax deductions, amounted to almost 13 billion dollars; 
in 1947 the figure icj.se to 18 billion dollars, and in 19.18 to almost 
22 billion dollars. The meaning of this truth? “Trade in human 
death by w^ar proved such a profitable item of income that, in brief, 
it explains why the IJ. S. A. has become a hive of new aggression, 
why American billionaires have no desire to renounce voluntarily 
their base and dirty trade.” Pravda goes on to c^uote figures to 
“prove” that in the prosperous year of 1946, millions in America 
“starved, had no shoes and clothing for themselves and their chil¬ 
dren, could not afford to send their children to schcjol, were evicted 
from their homes by the landlords, and eked out a miserable exist¬ 
ence in unimaginable slums.” 

Not all the detail of this jumble of argument is strict untruth; 
certainly all of its import could reasonably be classed as what Tru 
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man called “deceit, distortion and lies.“ Could anybody believe the 
Pravda analysis? 

Suspend lor a moment an effort to answer the question and ex¬ 
amine a bit ()1 Ameiican propaganda. In 194S, there appeared on 
billboards and building walls in Vienna an American poster bear¬ 
ing a reproduction ol an Austrian ration card. Stamped across the 
poster was the message: “Sixty per cent o£ your ration is a present 
from American aid for Austria. The money that you pay for it stays 
in the country. The Austrian government uses it to help the needy.“ 
Could anybody belie\'e the poster? 

Hie first point is that beliel or disbelief in the assertions is, in 
either the American or the Soviet case, as our material on the 
genesis of opinions indicates, a fi'.nction ol the individual’s already 
established frame of relerence. I'he second point is that the sen¬ 
timent and behavior prevailing in the community penetrated by 
either piece of propaganda is likely to be determined by the intensity 
with which individuals hold their views, and intensity, too, is a 
function of the individual’s background and situation. If these 
statements are granted, there is nothing axiomatic about the success 
or failure of the Ameiitan or Soviet propaganda. 

Nor can we assume that belief in the truth of the American view 
presented carries with it a favorable attitude or sympathetic action 
toward the United States. C. L. Sulzberger,^^ chief foreign cor- 
res])ondent for J'he Neiv York Times, has written that dislike of 
our country is increasing abroad—because dependents don’t like 
rich relatives; not everybody appreciates our political, social, and 
tuliural heritage; great powers with extensive foreign interests have, 
historically, been disliked; Americans have been occupying power 
in many places; some Americans abroad have exhibited “uncon¬ 
scious arrogance” in dealing with foreigners. 

If Sulzbeiger’s observations are accurate, it would seem eminently 
possible for the foreigner to disbelieve American propaganda. Even 
if he does believe what we say, as in the Austrian poster, his belief 
may be accompanied by increased hatred because he may think, for 
example, that the obscenely and unraeritoriously rich Americans 
are trying to purchase his opinions. 

We have indicated that truthful propaganda is not necessarily 
effective propaganda. Yet, even from a devoid-of-ethics viewpoint, 
truth has a considerable advantage. It is likely to be easier to prove 
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than a lie. It has, says political scientist Dayton D. McKean, “A unity 
and a consistency that error does not have. ... Someone is always 
likely to expose the (ontraditlions or to call attention to the truth.” 

One example is given by Wallace C^arroll,"''’ who directed psy¬ 
chological waiiare operations in the European theater during 
World \Var IT. I’lie Germans had occupied Rome in August 
and had taken every military advantage ol their possession of the 
city. Nevertheless, (iernian propaganda worked to create the im¬ 
pression, especially in Catholic countries, that Rome was an open 
city. By continued vague reference to Rome as an open city, the 
Germans attempted to hamper Allied military ojjerations against 
their fotces in Rome and tiiecl to attach to the Allies the stigma 
resulting Irom any damage to Rome. For the Alliens to bomb Rome 
was to alienate C^latholic opinion, loi them to allow Na/i operations 
to proceed unim})edecl was to gi\c to the enemy a considerable 
military achaiitage. 

Apart lioni shoit-teini considerations, temarks Caricjll, ”1 be¬ 
lieved it important in the long-term interests ol the Ihiited States 
than no man in future years should be able to charge the desiruction 
ol Rome’s monuments to American wantonness.” 

Seeking to shift from a propaganda defensive to the attack, Allied 
propaganda used its infc3rniation facilities to remind the world of 
the Na/i hostility to religion, thus placing the Na/i occupaticjn ol 
Rome in its proper perspective and making the point that the 
Germans were using Rome as just another military base. A needed 
big news break was fuinished by President Roosevelt in a statement 
calling attention to the fact that ”Hitler and his follcjwers have 
waged a ruthless war against the churches of all faiths.” 

lo the worldwide reaction to this propaganda, the Germans 
replied that now they would transfer Irom Rome everything that 
might be regarded as a military target. There followed such events 
as Nazi execution of a number of Italians who had ambushed a 
Nazi column in Rome and news reports frenn Switzerland comment¬ 
ing on the incident. News of this ‘‘ccjlosseuni massacre” was spread 
everywhere; Spanish j^rofessois of international law issued a state¬ 
ment declaring that use c^l a so-called open city for military purposes 
incurred to the user responsibility lor damage. While the Allies 
were apparently winning the piopaganda war on the use of Rome 
as an open city, Rome fell. Thus, truth emerged victorious—prin- 
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cipally because it was waged intelligently and because there were 
objective data enabling the truth ol the proptig.inda to become 
palpable. 

Iheie is nothing inexoi.drle about the victory ol truth—when 
it wins. Nor is there anythiirg inevitable about the triumph of the lie. 
Which is suctesslul clejrends on many variables other than the 
accuracy ol the dal.i disseminated. 

Ho\v uselul truth may be when ccmibined wdth falsehood in a 
tactical ])svchoIogical warfare situation is exemplified in an incident 
described by Harold D. Lassw'ell."*^ The Austro-Geiman Intelligence, 
says Lasswell, laid the groundw’ork lor tire rout ol the Italians at 
Clapoietto in W^oilcl War I bv tiuthfully re|>orting civil disturbances 
in Northern Italy, where a mob had been hied upon with some loss 
ol life. J ogethei with a great deal ol other inlormation, the names 
ol the persons killed wTie obtained, forged copies ol Italian news- 
pa jiers, treating these events in a highly sensational way, were then 
printed in Austria. I’hese newspapers were riiined cm the Pied¬ 
montese tioo[)s north ol (roii/i*! and they promptly started home to 
st*e what the government was doing to their relatives. 

In sum, it w'oulcl appear that propaganda utilitv in specihe situa¬ 
tions may be attributed to truth, lies, or a combination ol both, 
that ciicurnstances and the natuie ol the audience are the deter¬ 
minants ol the success ol the paiticular approach adopted. 

The deed is the thing 

The loud voice ol .ictions is enshiined in the populai adage. lo 
the ancient saving lladlev C.antiil .ittemjrted to give empirical 
verilicatioii by comp.uing the expressed opinions ol people on pai- 
ticiilar issues at varying points in time. Opinions showed sharp 
changes when objective events took place, not when speeches w^eie 
made. 

To see the ramifications of this stress on deeds, let us take apart 
a specific instance of wdiat appears to be propaganda by behavior.^ 
In the summer of 1919, students at Brazil’s Ruial University went 
on strike against the equality c:>l the food served in the university 
cafeteria. University President Rocha Lagoa called the police. Armed 
with machine guns and tear gas, special police arrived, but found 
that students were causing no trouble, although they were cutting 
classes. Bored, the police drifted over to the university football field. 
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Students invited them to get up a team. Final score: Students 4, 
Police 2. 

So goes the Time magazine item, an apparently excellent example 
of how doing creates thinking, of how' actions breed attitudes. In 
this case two groups of persons behaved in a particular fashion and 
presumably imparted to each other particular opinions and attitudes 
as a result of their actions. Seemingly, what each group did was « 
means for communicating non-violent expectations to the other. 

But suppose that the police had been warned that the students 
were most dangerous when most quiet or that denting several stu¬ 
dents’ skulls was the best way to preserve peace. Or that the students 
had been warned by the University President of the hoirible uses 
the police were to make of their machine guns and tear gas, and 
that police calm was but a propagandist!c prelude to blood-letting. 
Or that frightful and frightening rumors had spread among police 
and students. Would the outcome have been unchanged? Nobody 
could know. What we do know is that the deeds of the polite and 
the students had meaning only in terms of the prior experiences and 
the past words to which both groups had been exj)osed. Deeds un¬ 
doubtedly have considerable weight in affecting opinions, but the 
direction and nature of the effect must depend on factors other than 
the act itself—on the set of expectations and tensions greeting the 
act, on the utility to the audience of one or another interpretation 
of the e\ent, on the words sunounding the supposedly objective fact. 

Some deeds, to be sure, have obvious meanings and manifest 
opinion consequences. In this category fall the acts of the politician 
in fixing traffic tickets, aiding a constituent to obtain a license, 
helping an individual to land a job on the public payroll, and so on. 
Hut many deeds have indeterminate meanings and unclear opinion 
consequences. A good instance is provided by a study conduc ted 
under the direction of psychologist Rensis Likert for the Morale 
Division of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. 

Lhe investigation was designed to ascertain the effect of bombing 
upon German military morale. An index of morale was formulated 
in which various compcjnents were combined, as confidence in 
leaders, willingness to surrender, and belief in possibilities of vic¬ 
tory. Bombing exposure was measured by data from official records 
and checked against percentages of destroyed houses and buildings 
in the towns. 
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Results indicated that bombing affected morale adversely. This 
is, jierliaps, in line with expectation. Nothing is more eloquent than 
an explosive. But surely the precise message carried by that elo- 
(juence was not predictable. The principal depressing eflects oc¬ 
curred after relatively moderate bombing. Increasetl tonnage of 
bombs dropped was not followed by increased decrements in morale. 
Furthermore, drop in morale among Nazis was as great as among 
non-Na/is. 

Do deeds have greater propaganda value than wwds? 1 he ques¬ 
tion cannot be answered because it is without meaning. There is in 
general no opinion-making deed without words fore and aft oi the 
act itself, and any act is an item in a pattern of other events, although 
there may, ol course, be words without action. Unsupported-by¬ 
action verbiage is defective propaganda, but so is unsupported-by¬ 
verbiage action. What makes the propaganda work well is the 
combination of the “right” word and the “right” deeds. 

To breed understonding between groups, have them get 
oequointed with one another 

Management expert Frank Walser says. 

It is much easier to be against a nation or party if we do not meet its 
representatives face to lace. For. to be consistent, we must then conjure up 
an extreme character in oui opponent on the basis of ideas we arbitrarily 
clioose as conspicuous. When, on tlie other hand, we meet actual rep¬ 
resentatives of the opposing group the distortions ot our imaginations arc- 
uncovered and we discover in our antagonists so many aspirations and 
loyalties like our own that our prejudices are undermined. 

I'he assumption that to know the other person is, if not to love 
him, at least to extinguish the basis for hating him, is endemic to 
many programs particularly for promoting good international rela¬ 
tions. Is it true, as is sometimes suggested that “the exchange of 
persons is one of the most effective means of furthering international 
understanding”? 

Majority [x>pular sentiment takes the alfection-through-contact 
idea to be substantially vajid. One public opinion poll organization^® 
asked: If tliis country h;ul different kinds of workers trade places 
with workers in foreign countries for a few^ montlis—such as teachers, 
office workers, factory workers and farmers—do you think this would 
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bring about a better feeling between the people of this country and 
other countries or not? 

The question seems to tall neatly into the objectionable poll 
pattern of stating an issue and offering a single way ol tlealing with 
the problem presented. To some extent persons indicating it is a 
good idea to have exchange ol workers are leally saying that they 
would like to have the people of different countries accjuirc mcne 
friendly attitudes toward one another. I'lie answer to the cjuestion 
may be a matter oi supporting vii tue, rather than appio\ing a 
particular solution ol lack of international understancling. 

The results, however (in per cent), are as follows, divided by age: 


Yes 

No 

I'ndccidcd 


Under 21 'sears 


75 

20 

6 


2/ "\ears and over 
C)2 
2S 
10 


A Fortune poll gives cpiite a contrast between this expected 
valuation ol personal accpiaintance and what took place among a 
sample of people who had been exposed to pet sons in a number cjf 
countries, A national cioss-section ol World War II veterans was 
asked in December 19*40, Did you like the English (French, German, 
Italian) civilians better or woi\se the more you saw of them? Results 
(in per cent) were: 



Encrlish 

hetuh 

(lertnan 

Italian 

Belter 

47-5 

23.1 

3:)-5 

237 

Worse 

273 

46.9 

27.6 

44-9 

No change 

19.2 

21.0 

23.0 

16.2 

Don't know 

6.2 

9.0 

*3 9 

15.2 


Where changes occurred after personal contact, they were in the 
direction of worsening original opinions in two ol the four in¬ 
stances considered. What is more, the magnitude ol the negative 
change was considerable. For the French and the Italian people 
encountered, “worse” was about twice as likely to be the result of 
personal knowledge as ‘"better.” 

Another phase of the data is of great interest. Only in about one 
of five instances did respondents say “no change.” Even when this 
percentage is added to the “don’t know,” between about two-thirds 
and three-fourths of the veteran group claim that their opinions 
were altered by contact with the several nationality groups. We have. 
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to be suic, no intensity infoiniatioii, nor do we have any idea ol 
how much change the veteians felt occuired, the question itsell is 
suspect as not yielding precise data, and the immediate postwar 
circumstances in which the polling took place were hardly a rep 
lesentative type ol situation—bearing in mind these severe limita 
tions, the iact is, nevertheless, that a substantial majority oi opinions, 
accotding to the peisons involved, were modified 1 he possibibtv 
IS that contact is a potentially powerful way ol adjusting peoples 
judgments and sentiments 

But what would h.ivc to be done, apjiaientl)^, would be to es 
tablish a situation in which contact not only changed opinions but 
ch.ingecl them in a clcsiic*cl diiection 

I hat may not be jiiacticablc I he wa) in which the individuals 
opinions change ujion acc|uamtance with others is of course a fuiic 
tion of the othc 1 pcojile s beh.ivioi It is likewise a functujn of the 
needs and est.iblished value system ol the jieison whose opinions 
we desiie to change, ol his total situation including his insecuiities 
and his ambitions 

What follows IS that contact will help eiase diffieulties in some 
cases and not in others that the eneumstanees of each case will 
dc ter mine the opinion outcome 

One studyof seamen found a signifieant relationship between 
the absence ol piejudice and the giealei number ol vo\ages with 
Negroes \\ 1 iat seems to matter most in prejudice coiielates among 
seainem, said the leseaichei, is a mans union and the number of 
times he Inis shipped with Ncgioes—“a conclusion obviously filled 
with hopeful implications despite the special nature of the occupa 
tional group 

I he Presidents’ Committee on Civil Rights * h.is lepoited datti 
tliat “prove that where the artificial bariieis which divide people 
and groups from one another are bioken, tension and conflict begin 
to be replaced by coopeiativc cfloit and an environment in which 
civil r ights can tinive ’’ 

According to the Committee, the findings ‘ whicli have the gicatest 
significance foi the elimination ol piejuclices ’ are in the answers to 
this cjuestion 

Some Army divisions have companies which include Negro platoons and 
white platoons How would )ou let I about it if \out outfit w is set up some¬ 
thing like this:' 
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SEGREGATION AND PREJUDICE 


THE FOLLOWING QUESTION WAS ASKED 
OF 1,710 WHITE ENLISTED MEN* 

* Some Army divisions hove componies which inciudt Negro piotoons 
ond white piotoons. How would you feel about tt if your outfit woe 
eet up something like thot?* 


THE ANSWERS., 



Infontrymen in o 
company mhieh has 
oUsgropkttoon 

(•OHCN) 




Cross'sectlon of 
other FisM Forces 
units wMeh do not 
hove colored piotoons 
in white componies 

C |,4B0 MEN I 



Just ossoon 

Pother not. 


Would 

hove it os 

but It would 

Would dislike it 

like it 

any other 

not motter 

very much 


set'Up 

too much 






’^•eeeieew e e ree y biFrence,INteerciiBrandi, Infomwlienend Edeeetiew 
BMelon, Hiqirs , CTO» Report ET0*B2, June IMS 
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Four sample groups of white servicemen were questioned. One 
had had direct, immediate, and personal contact with Negroes as 
fellow soldiers; the second had been close to the contact situation 
and had had an opportunity to see how it worked; the thiid had 
been further aw^ay, and the fourth had had no experience at all. 

I’he conclusion, says the Committee, can be stated simply: 

'rhe closer white infantrymen had been to the actual experience of 
working with Negroes in combat units the more walling they w^cre to accept 
integrated Negro platoons in white companies as a good idea for the 
luture. Moreover, the sharpest break was between groups which had even 
the closest contact with the experience of integration, and those which had 
none at all. 

1 he results of the cjuestionnaire are showm on the opposite page. 

Whether that data are “indisputable evidence that normal con¬ 
tacts among these groups tend to promote social harmony” is, 
perhaps, open to debate. From the viewpoint of democratic thinking 
and practice, cc:)ntact is right and vital. But the results are by no 
means indisputable so far as propaganda effect is concerned. The 
special conditions ol combat warfare or merchant marine service 
and the needs ielt and goals sought by participants in those experi¬ 
ences are possibly so special as to have little implication for ordinary, 
peacetime situations. 

ft is certainly possible for people to be exposed to one another 
without stimulating reciprocal understanding. One studyof La- 
dinos and Indians in a Guatemalan community found that “two 
groups can live side by side in the same community for centuries 
without achieving cultural amalgamation. Unless the conditions 
ol the learning and the performance of customs in this community 
are changed, this condition will persist indefinitely.” 

Reference should be made to a device used with some frequency 
in grade schools for inducing mutual understanding among children. 
Occasionally, there may be held special events in whicJi minority 
groups are the central performers. Children of Spanish descent may 
come to school in Spanish costume and exhibit Spanish dances, 
as may children of Greek, Italian, or other ancestry. It w^ould appear 
a plausible possibility that the outcome of such a proceeding is to 
generate attitudes in which the out-groups are perceived as quaint, 
exotic creatures—even stranger, perhaps, than they seemed prior to 
the festivities. 
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It is not ac(|iiaintance that breeds understanding, but the kind of 
contact, its genesis, and its setting that helps create desired effects. 

Reiteration is the key to audience acceptance 

To Hitler,^’^ the “fundamental principle” of successful propaganda 
was this: “it has to confine itself to little and to repeat this eternally.” 
It is “persistency” said Hitler, which “is the first and the most im¬ 
portant condition for success.” Because the masses are inert, “they 
will lend their memories only to the thousandfold repetition of the 
most simple ideas.” Hitler draws a familiar analogy: all advertising, 
whether it lies in the field of business or of politics, will carry success 
by continuity and regular unifoimitv of application. 

That learning proceeds in part l)\ lepclition of the siinuilus is a 
generalization familiar to evei\one: the sdioolbox who reads a 
poem over and o\ei to commit it to memoix is apphing what every- 
bcxly knows. Is it also this geneiali/ation that is utili/ed by the ad- 
\ertiser who over and oxei blazons forth the name of his product 
with the accompanying cliiection that the product l)e smoked or 
drunk or put in one’s hair? Or the assumption used by the politician 
who tries “Win With Whimsey”? 

I'he facts, it may be aigueci, can be arranged to say no. Suppose 
that the Nazis had eternalh h iterated that the Germans are an 
inferior lace, that salvation fen Germany lay in singling out the 
Jews as a superior group and in according to that group a specially 
valued status. Parallel this hypothetical assertion with that of the 
advertiser whose program consists altogether of simple requests to 
the audience to clash out immediately to the drug store to buy a 
particular item. AVould the simple affirmation and re-affirmation 
sell the program or the product? 

No German propagandist and no American advertiser seeking 
to communicate effectively with an audience would, of course, adopt 
either tactic. But this is by way of saying that no successful propa¬ 
gandist would depend on repetition to make his point. For the 
manilest fact is that multiple restatement of identical theses may 
extinguish initially favorable responses, may in fact impair a propa¬ 
ganda design by creating boredom and irritation. 

Repetition would seem to be an ordinarily necessary but always 
insufficient condition of propaganda success. A group of communica¬ 
tions specialists,^^ lor instance, investigating memory in radio news 
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listening, found that lepetition ol facts within a newscast had no 
significant eflect on incnioi), l)ut that type of sloiy was important, 
dims, human iiueiest and sped.iculai stoiies of ciime and disastei 
A\eie rememheied liettei than stoiies ol public aflairs. Another 
analyst* ' li.is suggested tlie jiossibility that opinion and attitude 
stimuli may have to mount in geometi ic piogiession in older to 
achieve aiithmetic jnogiession in iespouses. In jiractice, we do not 
know how" fiecjuent the repetition needs to be to go ovti, noi 
theie anv leady guide lot detcimining what the natuic of the lepeli 
tion should be. Supjiose the Ameiicans launch a piopaganda cam 
l^aign to tell the Soviet man in the stieet that Ameiican intentions 
aie pine, and that the Soviet leadeis are deluding him by smeaiing 
and ]3eivciting Ameiican thinking and doing. Just what is included 
in a piogi.uii ol leiteiation is unceitain. Must the lepetition consist 
ol simil.n ity ol language* or m<iy theie be meiely lesemblance of idea'" 
Does the statement ol lel.ited ideas ajipl) the piinciple ol lepetition^ 
'I hus, vve may vvondei vvhethei we aie lepeating a single thought 
when vve tell the Soviets that American motives aie being mis 
constiued in Euiope and in Asia, that Ameiican heedom is what 
has made possible \meiicaii achievements, that the lemaiks of some 
Ameiicans and the pi<ictices in some paits ol Ameiica do not rep 
icsent w’hat is accepted and clone in the countiy as a w^hole. 

How leiteiation can be usc‘d was indicated b) (^.nl Friechich‘^’ 
dining Woild \V\ii II. He cited the suggc‘stions ol an anti-Na/i who 
advised stiess on the lad that Hitler declaied wai on the United 
States and Russia. I he emphasis was done indiiectly: 

When Hitler atlackc’d Russia ... 

When Hitlei declared war against tlie U. S.... 

When Hitlei c.iused the \meiican motorcar industry to conveit then 
plants into aircralt and tank lactones- 

When Hitler made it impossible foi Stalin to maintain his neutrality 
by his attack on Russia.... 

One studenttalks ol "vaiiegaied lepetition," and gives thiec 
devices lor achieving optimum piopaganda effect by repetition 
through vaiiation: first, leloiimilating ideas in striking fashion; 
second, highlighting individual key words to symboli/e the entire 
idea (such as the Na/i use ol plutocrat to lefei to the British class 
system); third, linking the ideas expressed to other thcrught 
complexes. 
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So often has the value of repetition—variegated or not—been 
repeated that it is, peihaps paradoxically, easy to o\errate it. Factors 
like vividness and satislattions to the individual must be considered 
it lepetition is to be optimally effective. 

Be easy to understand 

lo sell ideas, sa)s adveitising expeit Biiue Baiton, “say it 
simplv, say it ovei and over, say it in one-syllable words.'’ To win 
III politics, says newspaperman Frank Kent, “learn the fine art ol 
seeming to say something without doing so.” 

Simplicitv IS not necessarily incompatible with meaninglessness. 
Wanness slogans like “Keep Cool with Coolidge”; “Land Landoii 
with a Landslide”; “Let’s be Human with Truman.” 

Ol the idea expressed ma) be simple, but quite ambiguous: 

Tlie cards are old, 

The problems ical. 

Let’s shuffle out 
The old New Deal. 

Plainly it is completely possible to avoid complexiiv while 
embiating meaninglessness oi ambiguity. Some modem adveitising 
illustiates the point with stateineius like those in which (om- 
pai isons aie made wdthc^ut jiositive {joints ol lelerente—lour ol five 
find something smoother, or tieshei, or less thioai-initating, or 
(iiea|jer to maintain. 

The necessity is that an idea be stated simplv in order to be com- 
inunicated to masses of people. But it is questionable whethei 
simplicity must be accompanied by intelligibility. 

One political maxim has it that specificity always alienates some, 
although it may attiact otheis. What is recjuiied, apparently, is 
the appearance of specifuity without its substance—a condition 
furnished quite well by the use of words like fascism, lieedoin, the 
good old days, and the like. 

On the thesis that an excellent idea is most readily saleable, 
simplicity should be coupled with intelligibility. On the contrary 
ground, w^hen the idea is nonexistent oi inadecjuate, it must never¬ 
theless be couched in simple, but vague, ambiguous, or meaningless 
terms to reach laige masses of people. One may venture the 
hypothesis that some indeterminate number of persons will be im- 
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})iessecl by what they do not understand. Jt has been lound, for 
example, that “Wcllare State'’ is a phrase with which loughly hall 
the genera] population is uniainiliar. Does this mean necessarily 
that the phiase is delective pre^paganda? Not necessaiily. One 
w^oulcl siijipose that much depends on the incli\iduai’s badcgiound 
and on the leeJing tone ol the phiase. 

VVe may take comics, caitoons, and photographs as examples ol 
simplicity in propaganda. It is, ol course, not cmly the e.ise with 
which they can be read that has made lor the pojnilaiity ol comics 
among both children and grown-ups; it is theii interesting themes 
and methods ol portrayal that have attracted and held readers. 

lire comic books techniejue has been adopted by a number of 
agencies. 1 he Slate Department turned in Decembei. rtj^p to the 
comic book to inlorni South Korea, Thailand, and cjthei Asiatic 
nations about American life by distributing an experimental run 
ol ahoaxK) copies; the National Democratic Carmmittee issued in 
i(j 48 a loin-coloi, ilipage comic book entitled Many S. T)U)ticuu 
Fmrn How Soldicu Stntcsjfta?}, Piesident. Ihis is a sample ol the 
I’nnmin mateiial: one panel labeled, “In 1916, with wai threaten¬ 
ing ...“ shows a scjidiei saying tcj a companion, “lle\, that looks 
like Haii\ liuman! Wonder how’ he passed the sight test to get 
iiilo the National Guard?” 1 he other soldier answers, “ 1 hey tell 
me he memoii/ed the eye chart just to get in.” (We may note in 
passing the addiction ol comic book authors to exclamation marks, 
senes ol elects, and cjuestion loinis. I hese ai'e attenlion-holding 
devices.) 

At least one institution ol higher learning, New^ York Univeisitv, 
established in ly.jp a course on how to create socially useliil comics. 
Among the cngani/ations reportedly interested in the course were 
an automobile licensing bureau inteiested m luithering sale dri\ing, 
an agricultural agency that wanted to jnomote clubs, and a 
social agency seeking to develop goodwill acii\ities. 

In New York, the Department ol Mental Ihgiene distributed 
about one-hall million copies ol Bhmdie to tell leaders that “e\eiy- 
body needs love”; “alter you’ve faced your pioblems it’s a lot easier 
to face yourself”; “families arc very im]K)itant but everybody has his 
right to live.” In the course of arriving at these conclusions, Dag- 
wood is kicked out of his boss’s olhee, blown ujj .is he bakes bicad. 
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jnd tripped while carrying a laige load of dishes—all irecjueiu 
iiuidenis in the usual Blondie toinic strip. 

Just how elTective coniits ate as political, econoiuic, or social 
|)iopaganda is not known. About all that is a\ailable in the way 
ol esaluation is the lad that political candidates, public adniin- 
istiators, and othei propagandists have been making considerable 
and incieasing use of comics, indicating they appaiently place 
substantial \alue on this de\ice. 

I he comic book, howevei, is not a wholly new j^iopag.mda tool; 
its piedecessoi and contempoiaiv is the cartoon. 1 o Benjamin 
Fianklin is commoidy gi\en the credit lor the first Ameiican 
cartoon: a snake cli\idecl into eight pieces, marked with the initials 
ol New England, New York, New Jersey, IVrinsyKania, Maryland, 
\'iiginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and with the caption, 
“Join or Die.” Today, the political cartoon and die photograph 
are wideh used projxiganda instruments whose ])r ime Mr tires seem 
to lie in the case with which thev communicate a \i\id, attention- 
arresting idea, rire cartoons ol Thom.rs Nast, who fust used the 
rammanv tiger, the donkey, and the elephant as political sMiibols, 
are fi'ec|uentl\ credited with ha\ing been orre ol the important 
influences in the o\erthrow' ol Boss Iweed. T weed once said 
“I don’t care a straw lor your irewspaper article's: m\ constituents 
don’t know' Ircnv to read, but the\ can’t helj) seeing them damned 
pictures.” David Low', a British cartoonist, has commonly been 
regarded as an important buhvark ol the British I.abour Party. 

I’he lour cartoons reproduced on the next two pages exemplify 
the complexity ol ideas that can be cat lied sinrply and pointedly in 
pictorial representations. In each case, it would take many words 
to communicate the nressage in lar less provocative lashion. 
Simplicity is but one reason for cartoon or comics cllectiveness. We 
suggest that major lac tors are the interesting nature ol the ideas 
or action portrayed, and the “tie to audience” emphases. One 
psychological study ol the conditions under which cartoon 
caricatures may cause significant changes in attitudes revealed two 
principal factors: (i) intensity ol the individuars emotional reaction 
to the subject ol the cartoon, and (2) degree ol “complimentariness” 
or “uncomplimentariness” ol the caricature. 

Close kinship exists between the use of the cartoon to get across 
complicated ideas through symbols and the use ol physical forms 
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as symbols, llie swastika, the hammer and sickle, the Stars and 
Strij)es, the British lion-all aie lepresentations of intelleclual and 
sentimental (oinplexes. Theii use is in line with the pioj^agandists’ 
stress on simplicity. 

But it is nol propaganda simplicity as sudi; it is simplicity of 
atterrtiorr-airesting content meshed with appropriate beliefs and 
sentiments of the target audience that combine to form opcTatiorially 
successful juopaganda. 

Appeal to emotion 

In a well known expei iment,^*^ psychologist George W. Hart¬ 
mann, running lor Carngress in Pcnrrsyhania in on a ceitain- 

to lose Socialist ticket, ran Iris campaign so that he used different 
kinds of ajrpeals in diflerent parts of the district. In one area, he 
used an enrotional approach, in a second a logical tack, and the 
third he left se\etely alone. Fhouglr his \()te \\as small in each 
inst.ince, the largest was obt.iined in the area where emotion w’as 
used. This is a landmark study in jrropaganda, but its ex})eiimental 
(onclusiveness should not be exaggerated. Apart from the cjuestion 
of their statistical significance, the results may, of course, be an 
artifact of sjrecial conditicjns such as the naturo of the electorate, 
the candidates, the time of the study, jjolitical cjrganizaticms* 
acti\ilies, the ingredients of the jrropagaiida ajiproacIres, and so on. 
Ihc findings do, however, accord with what would commonly be 
regarded as nearly self-evident results. What stirs meir's minds and 
hearts, apparently, is not cold reason but that which sets people 
afire—emotion. 

Vet think of Justice Holmes’ di.ssent in the Git low case when 
Justice Sanford had sustained the conviction of Benjamin Ciitlow,®** 
author of a Socialist pamphlet, lor violation of New York's Criminal 
Anarchy Act. Written in Marxian jargon, the pamphlet had con¬ 
cluded: “The Proletarian revolution and the Communist recon¬ 
struction of society—the struggle for these—is now indispensable 
... the Communist International calls the proletariat of the world 
to the final strugglel’' 

To Justice Sanford, waiting the majority opinion, this w^as no 
mere philosophical abstraction but “the larrguage of direct incite¬ 
ment.” 

Justice Holmes took a different view: 
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Every idea is an incitement. It otters itself for belief and if believed it is 
acted on unless some other belief outweighs it or some failure ol energy 
stifles the movement at its birth. I'he only ditterence between the expres¬ 
sion of an opinion and an incitement in the narrower sense is the sj)eakei’s 
enthusiasm for the result. Elocpience may set fire to reason. 

Quite aside from the issue of when logic is logic and when 
emotional discourse is emotional is the point that logic and emotion 
are inseparable. In the realities of everyday communication among 
people, the rational and the nonrational arc blended; they are 
inextiicably one, so that all communication is a compound cjf 
icason and other-than-rcason. 

One analyst,^'* says: 

[ lo distinguish] between scientific tliought and all other though! on the* 
basis of the relati\e amounts of “emotion” present is to talk nonsense 
For the term “emotion” is ifsell a product ol empiric alh untenalile 
plusiological and ps\choIogi(al assumptions. Fry, lor e\am])le, to find the 
ditterence between a "tiuiught’’ and .in “emotion” as the psychog.ih.mo 
meter. Or, moie simph, try to deteimine wfieie the line between “emotion” 
and “thought” falls as )ou examine \oin state ol mind while exiting a 
lamb-<hop. running lor a street-car. delivering a lecture, or reading this 
paper. It is impossible. I here is no “heart” as apposed to “head.” I he 
organism wwks as a u'hole. 

What i.s the value to the propagandist ol the thought that all 
opinion is a complex of intellect and feeling? The precise nature 
cjl the amalgam wall vary, ol course, among people and anrorrg 
opinions. Ccrmplerrreirtary to this poirrt is the likelihood that people 
will consider themselves raticjnal persorrs who base their opiniorrs 
on “the facts.” 

In another experiment by Hartmann,a series of radical- 
conservative attitude statenrents w^ere evaluated by a group of 
Pennsylvania voters who also rated 22 party names “in the order 
of their liking for the nanres.” Hartmann interpreted his findings, 
by and large, to mean that the emotional coloring of the name was 
a potent factor in tlie vcjter's response to it. In this 1936 experinrent, 
people approved specific items spcjnsored by the socialists, but dis 
approved the socialist label. I’hc implication is that the public 
may keep its facts and corrclusions in discrete compartments. Vet, 
facts are a socially valued category of materials. 
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We suggest that effective propaganda will stress both emotion 
and reason in a particular way. It will present facts in an 
emotionally toned cnvironiiient and it will make the emotion 
iiitellet tually palatable by diessing it in what looks like rational 
terms. 

So the Soviet propaganda attack on the United States cannot 
well confine itself to titillating the audience’s emotions by lalk 
of true democtacy and leal liecdom and ecjiial liealmcnt of all 
peoples. It must likewise point to allegedly objective data. It may 
cpiote statistics, cite single instances, and so on. Nor can Ameiican 
coiintcr-prcjpagancla eflectively content itself with flag-waving and 
(amstitution-flourishing. It, too, must cite appaiently objective data. 

To inler that logic and emotion are an inextiicable combination 
to be usc‘d as a piojiagaiulistic unit docs not, nevei theless, answei 
the basic cjuestions ol what emotions we are to appeal to when 
and how, or of the what, when, and how ol the rational aigument 
to be piesented. I'hat dctcimination must emerge fiom other 
jiiopaganda consideiations. 

Note that acceptance ol the thesis that the individual responds 
to stimuli as an integiate unit is entirely compatible with con¬ 
siderable piopaganda suess on emotion-stiriing devices. Such devices 
aie simply not of an all-or-none character. But even though the 
logic-emotion choice in piopaganda is not cjI the eithci/or category, 
we have the possibility of a more/less selection among non¬ 
intellectual stimuli in any communications selection. Thus, Hitler’s 
]K*ace oflcnsive alter the fall of Poland included meticulously worked 
cjut detail “even to the hiring of piolessional weepers to walk the 
boulevaids of Paris in deep mourning....” That would seem 
leasonably to be classed as a largely emotional propaganda 
ajrpToach. 

For research analysis purposes, the student may, as did Hart¬ 
mann, isolate largely emotional and substantially rational factors 
systematically to observe their operation and effects in a particular 
situation. 

Current propaganda thinking on the matter of emotion and 
intellect is well summed up by Cantril; he points out: 

Since an individual is largely what he has identified himself with, and 
since his identifications dehne his purposes, no amount of put“ely intel¬ 
lectual understanding is enough to bring about any change in the direction 
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of his activities. T he sort of understanding that changes purpose is one 
that a person somehow gets below the neck. 

Tell only what is fovorable to your side 

Basic in totalitarianism is the assumption that there is but one 
truth, already revealed, and that there must be systematic efiorts 
to be sure that only materials in conicjrmity with official doctrine 
are disseminated. Rigoiously excluded liom the press, radio, motion 
pictures, and other coniiminitations media are all argument and 
data that doubt official ideology. Hie basic assumption appears to 
be that when people are exposed to oidy one side of a mattei, 
the\ will either not think ol the possibility that there is more than 
one side or, in the unlikely event ol their being presented with 
ideas contraiy to accepted thinking and preaching, will probably 
reject these novel thoughts. 

Research in the llnited States warrants no facile answei to the 
(piestion of the diflerential effects on the general public ol single 
and multiple propaganda. Illustrative of the investigations bearing 
on (his issue is one by psychologist Richard L. Schanck,^- who 
constructed four cjuestionnaiies that seemed to be designed to 
measure attitude toward civil service. Actually, however, one ques¬ 
tionnaire emjrhasized propaganda favorable to civil service, one 
stressed propaganda unfavorable to civil service, one included both 
favorable and unlavorablc material, and one was neutral. Ihe 
conclusion? 

...when both sides of a question are presented to groups which have 
but little intimate knowledge of the problem, there is an even greater 
tendency for the preestal)lished tendency to be strengthened than if only 
the opposite point of view is presented. The presentation of the opposing 
attitude leads chiefly to a feeling of neutrality or ignorance. 

¥. H, Knower,^ ’ also a psychologist, found generally similar 
results. In a study of the impact of argument on opinions among 
a group of university students, he exposed the students to propa¬ 
ganda for and against Piohibition. His findings indicated that 
“when subjects read two arguments, one wliich defends their 
previous attitude and one which oppe^ses it, more subjects changed 
in the direction of an intensification of their previous attitude ... 
then changed in the cqjposite direction.'’ 

One thoroughgoing experiment with different implications was. 
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periormed during World War II on the issue of whether one- or 
two-sided propaganda is the more efiective. We examine this 
important study in some detail. In early 1945, the war in Europe 
was drawing to a close and optimism about an early end to the 
war ill the Pacific appeared excessive. The magnitude of the job 
still to be done furnished the subject matter of the exjreriment. 
Radio transcriptions were prepared in two forms. Program I, 
running for about 15 minutes, presented only the arguments 
indicating that the war would be long and concluded that it would 
last at least two years more. Program II, extending for about 19 
minutes, presented all the arguments included in the first program 
and wove into the context four minutes of consideration (and 
rejection) cjf the evidence for a short Pacific w^ar, to end with a 
similar estimate of the wear’s length. Importantly, Program II 
included no reference to possible Russian aid in the war against 
Japan and indications were that the omission may have reduced 
the eflcctiveness of the tw^o-sided propaganda program. 

Initial opinions about the Pacific war were determined by ques¬ 
tionnaires given to a group of soldiers. A week later, one of the 
experimental groups heard Program I, a secemd heard Program II, 
and a third, the control group, heard no program. Immediately 
after the presentation of the piograms (or no piogram, in the case 
ol the control group) a second cpiestionnaire was administered. ITe 
belore-alter (|uestionnaires diilered in both form and announced 
[mrpose, but did include the following as a common main question 
to evaluate the effectiveness ol the two programs: 

What is your guess as to how long it will probably take us to beat Japan 
after (Germany’s del eat? (Write your best guess below.) 

About_from the clay of Germany’s defeat. 

Each experimental group contained 214 men; the control group 
numbered icjy. 

Over-all results indicated no difference in ellects of the two pro¬ 
grams. Before-after comparison showed a 22 per cent inciea.se lor 
the one-sided propaganda group in estimating a war of more than 
two and one-half years. For the two-sided propaganda group, the 
increase was 21 per cent, and for the control group there w^as a 
2 i>er cent reduction. I'he effect of each program was marked, but 
the difference between the programs was nil. 
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Here, the possible value of bieakdowns was well illustiatcd. 
When analysis was made of the relation between (he initial opinion 
oi the listener and the ellect oi the program, diflerential findings 
were obtained. The initial opinion ol the individual was considered 
opposed or favorable to the piogram content, depending on whcthei 
his “beloie” questionnaire lesponse estimated the piobahle length 
ol the Pacific war as less or moie than two years. With men initially 
favoring the piogram’s views, the one-sided piesentation was mote 
effective; with the men initially opposed to the piopagancia material, 
the two-sided program was more influential. In the favorably dis 
posed gioup, the one-sided appioarh changed the views ol pei 
cent mote ol the soldieis than did the alternative, in the opposed 
gtoup, the two-sided technicjue shifted the opinions cjI 12 pei cent 
mojc ol the men than did the other. Ihe initial disision ol opinion 
was about three men opposing to every man favoring the piogiams' 
position, but because the differential eflect was greater in the l.atei 
group, the over-all effect oi the two progr ams w as about ecpial. 

Breaking down the results bv eclucatiorral level indicated that the 
two-sided program was more effective with better* educated men, 
while the one-sided program was more influential with less educated 
men. Fcjr the lower educational category, the one-sided program 
resulted in a shift o( 15 per cent more persons than did the other 
program. In the higher educational group, the two-sided |)rogram 
brought about a shift oi 1 \ per tent more people than did the other 
presentation. I'he diflerential effects of education on one- versus 
twc3-sided propaganda are prorrounced and in reverse directions. 

When the data were broken down to measure the relations be 
tw^een initial position on the length of the Pacific war and eflects 
amoirg men in each educational group, the number of p(‘tsons in 
the sub-categories thus established was too small to permit definitive 
interpretation. The data do, however, suggest this: propaganda giv 
ing both sides is more influential among better educated persons 
regardless oi their initial opinions, whereas one-sided propaganda 
is primarily effective wdth those already convinced among less 
educated people. 

I'aken tc^gether, the Army experimental results indicate that the 
effect of one-sided versus two-sided propaganda on a group depends 
on the group’s education and on its existing opiniems on the issue 
with which the propaganda deals. I'he result of either form of 
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propaganda presentation in the Army instance was to change many 
men’s opinions. 

The impicssion yielded by the available research is, at least, that 
lorm ol presentation as such is by no means decisive in shaping 
the effect ol the propaganda material. As to the Army data, one can 
only wonder about (piestions like these: whether the obtained results 
were at all peculiar to the issue involved and influenced by the 
conditions of military life and by attitudes toward the Army; the 
possible explanation for the sizable influence of both loinis of p}e- 
seniation and die lelaticjii of that explanation to the differential 
effects of the two jmijiaganda forms; the consec]uences ol further 
breakdowns in die light of the changing results oi successive break¬ 
downs. "I'hat these ejuestions may be raised about such an excellent 
study illustrates the need lor continuing opinion research. 

Data on one-sided or multisided piesentation and the effects on 
\meiican opinion le;icleis would be of great inteiest. l ake the issue 
as it woiks out with opinion leaders in a free society. There, pre¬ 
sumably, opinion leaders have been accustomed to regard almost 
all (juestions as only tentatively settled. J here, having been con¬ 
fronted on innumeralrle pie\ ions occasions with diverse kinds and 
directions of argument on innumerable problems, the leaders have 
been conditioned to multiple approaches and multiple interpreta¬ 
tions. Solid experience exists to tell them that “facts” are not always 
factual or complete. One would suppose, under these circumstances, 
that one-sided presentation cjf data is likely to be self-defeating by 
engendering suspicicjn. 

Just how the problem would work out in a different society is 
a matter about which we can only speculate. In the Soviet Union, 
for example, the tradition is of jnopaganda severely limited as to 
direction. (]zarist Russia diflercd from Russia today in the kind of 
single propaganda permitted, not in the fact oi limitation. Evidence 
exists, in fact, that Soviet propagancia is more nearly unitary than 
was that of Czarist Russia. Both, however, have c^rne-directional em¬ 
phasis in common—the one totally so, the other substantially so. 
What we know ol propaganda principles and public opinion forma¬ 
tion would by no means necessarily imply a ^veakeniirg of the Soviet 
structure if multiplication of species of pr opaganda were permitted. 

Writing in Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, cjuoted approvingly the iio-year- 
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old observation ot Custine, “One grain of truth dropped into Russia 
is like a spark kinding in a barrel of powder.” At least two additional 
possibilities may be mentioned. One is that the “truth” may not be 
recognized. A second is that the “truth” may be accepted and not 
disturb other accepted ideas or conventional-to-Russia behavior. 

On the other hand, Paul Kecskemcti,^^ of the Rand Corporation, 
a major non-profit research agency, notes that in Nazi Germany 
people accjuired “the habit of ‘reading between the lines,’ and ol 
lapping up any rumors that supplemented the publicly sanctioned 
image of the world. 1 his is probably also true in Soviet Russia to¬ 
day.’’ Such a response, says Kecskemeti, characterizes not only op¬ 
ponents of the totalitarian regime but supporters as well, because 
botli groups “find it impossible to accept the official view of the 
world as the whole truth, the complete image.” Official repetition of 
themes, “far from weakening this wish to look beyond, actually 
makes this tendency more pronounced.” This occurs as a result of 
“the psycholog)' ol the communication process.” In a totalitarian 
society, the newspaper is viewed as produced by a public official 
who occupies a distinct place in the social hierarchy that he has to 
defend, and “communications from him are automatically related 
to this role which separates him from his public.” This view is taken 
particularly of the subordinate official. I'he top leader may be seen 
as standing lor the whole society and the individual can then iden¬ 
tify with him. But such identification with the subordinate official 
is impossible, since he competes with the ordinary citizen. If the 
latter is completely loyal to the top leader, he will for this very 
reason resent the differential position of die intermediate bureau¬ 
cracy; he will not be able to internalize the messages coming from 
the bureaucracy, or even to take these messages simply as expres¬ 
sions of opinion.” 

Alternative interpretations seem possible; it may be, for example, 
that the subordinate official is seen as an individual with whom 
identification can moie readily be made than with the upper regions 
of the hierarchy. I’he differing histories and prehistories of the Nazi 
and Soviet regimes must likewise be taken into account. For example, 
the Soviet regime had more time in which to propagandize its citi¬ 
zenry; it took power over a largely illiterate people where liberal 
ideology had been well-nigh absent and communications machinery 
was comparatively undeveloped. The Nazis, on the other hand, 
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assuiTiecl control over people where education was widespread, where 
a more palpable liberal tradition existed and was still vital if far 
from dominant, where the channels of mass communication were 
technically highly advanced. Projxiganda effectiveness, or its lack, 
within Na/i Germany is a far from conclusive guide to the situation 
inside the Soviet Union. 

7 'hc one sale genei alization about the effects ol a single pro})a- 
ganda or ol multi])le propagandas disseminated inside a totalitarian 
nation a])pears to be that genetali/ation is ha/auious. 

As in all social science, however, wheie validated data are non¬ 
existent, hypotheses such as that ol Kecskemeti ate to be welcomed 
as educated guesses prcwocative of further investigation. 

Aftock; never defend 

Axiomatic in military warfare is the desirability of taking the 
offensive. 1 Iris is not to sa\, howevei, that in militaty struggles, the 
defensive is never taken. When the enemy attacks, one must generally 
defend one’s jrosition, although theie may sometitnes be a strategic 
withdiawal or a holding elfoit oi resort to othet measures. 

Is the situation similar in projraganda? The argument for taking 
the offensive is tfiis: the att.tckei chooses the theme to be dissemi¬ 
nated and the time at which it will be disseminated. That the 
offensive is therefore desirable is obvious. Is never (lefrnd sound 
propaganda counsel? T he disadvantages ol defense are two: challeng¬ 
ing the opponent’s argument, first, gives wider distribution to his 
argument and, second, provides a basis, in the where-theie's-smoke- 
there’s-fire school of thought, for interpreting the defense to be a 
species ol obIic]ue concession of truth in the charges that have been 
leveled. 

The problem of whether it is good to deny and defend arises es¬ 
pecially in the field of administration. A Civil Seivice (Commission 
is attacked because it has cpialified for public emj)loyment a person 
recently released from prison. (Actually it had in mind the desira¬ 
bility of giving the man a chance lor rehabilitation.) A Parks 
Commissioner is castigated because rats arc present in a jiublic 
playground. (The rats come horn another area; the situation is 
temporary; measures are being taken to rid the playground ol the 
rodents.) A top administrative official meets a newspaper onslaught 
alleging that he was present at a Lucullan orgy at which the host, 
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ambitious to feed at the public trough, celebrates the administrative 
official’s wedding by giving the bride jewelry valued at five million 
dollars. (It was really a small, sedate paity; the gilt to the biide was 
an inexpensive biooch, and the host, as an old friend, could have 
been expected to give a gilt to the bride without evil, ulterioi mo¬ 
tives.) C)i a president ol the United States, a candidate lor le-election, 
is said to have dispatched a battleship on a several-thcjusand-mile 
trij) in oidei to bring his dog to him. (The story seems to have been 
a species of fiction.) 

Each of these instances is leal. In the Cavil Service Ca>mmission 
situation, two of three commissioners resigned; one commissioner, 
a week alter the story that included this and other charges had 
broken, issued an explanatorv statement. The Parks Commissioner 
piomptly tagged his critic a loreigner and issued a statement inviting 
the critic to go back where she came Ironr. I'he to|) admiiiistialive 
official accused ol the orgiastic activity kept silence. 1 he president 
made a speech in which he included releience to the alleged dog 
incident. In what some have described as the best campaign sjreech 
ever made, Presiderrt Roosevelt dec lareel that he was accustomed to 
unjust attacks, but that to attack his clog, Eala, was just going too 
far. Praia’s Scottish ancestr), also, was enough to make Eala leel hint 
at this baseless, jneposterous charge. This speech ol Roosevelt’s was 
a rollicking, jovous affair and the Eala incident was used as the 
fulcrum for an attack on his opponents rather than explained in 
answer to their attacks. It is a classic illustration ol delense by 
offense, shifting very greatly the ground and altering si/abl\ the 
icjne and direction ol ensuing controversy. 

1 he Parks Cxmimissioner s delense-by-oflcnse multiplied his prob¬ 
lem: he now' had two battles to wage simultaneously. The Ciivil 
Service Comnrissioner s reply was too late and too little. 

We have disposed thus summarily ol several cases, (.ian we geir- 
erali/e at all about the elenrents ol the attack never defend hypo¬ 
thesis? 

I. Defend only where the answer changes the terms of reference 
ol the conflict lo a new set in which the best and loudest argument 
is irr your favor. I hat you are right is not enough; you must prove 
that you are right, lo prove that you are right is not enough; you 
must reach your auclieirce with your argument. Eo reach your audi¬ 
ence is not enough; you must show hc^w the charge suppoiis your 
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virtue; you take the charge as an asset by using it as a point of 
departure for a discussion of something else where you are on sure 
ground. 

2. Where the foregoing conditions cannot be cieated and met, 
defense should be in as positive terms as possible and issued by an 
agency other than the one attacked—preferably an individual or 
grou]) with prestige and without palpable relation to the center of 
the charge but to something else. Thus, the Civil Service (xminiis- 
sioner could have used an organization propagandizing for the 
1 ehabilitation of criminals or one that had always suppoited an 
improved and expanded merit system. 

Where none of the preceding conditions is possible, silence is 
indicated. Some years ago a local legislator enlisted in the United 
States Army. Asked for a comment, a public official with whom the 
legislator had been carrying on a newspaper cjuarrel said, “'rhe city’s 
gain is the nation’s loss.” I'hereupon, the legislator issued a long 
sell-exc ulpatcny statement. The stories that carried the legislator’s 
answer carried, ol couise, the official’s remark. I'he legislator suc¬ 
ceeded meiely in enlarging the audience for the official’s cjuip. 

Where the accusation is an isolated instance of criticism in 
generally favorable community sentiment and comment, it is desir¬ 
able to accompany silence on the accusation with action related to 
the charge brought. When one lavoiably regarded agency was 
charged with having established excessive tolls for automobiles cross¬ 
ing over a bridge managed by the agency, the agency simply lower ed 
the toll. Silence plus action on the charge begat silence in the 
accusers. 

We are not proposing here the classic tactic of the political cam¬ 
paign orator who, asked where he would get the money for the 
numerous improvements he had been promising, turned to the band 
he had brought and cried, “Now’s the time boys. Play another num¬ 
ber.” We are suggesting that attack and defense are not simply 
matters of words, but of action as well. 

Use both personal and mass media of communication 

Personal and mass communication are not antithetical devices, 
but exist, rather, as complementary instruments of persuasion. La- 
/arsfeld and Merton,’® commenting upon the apparent propaganda 
success of radio-orator Father Coughlin, suggest that Father Cough- 
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liiTs success was due not only to his radio talks but, in addition, to 
;he network of local organizations that arranged for individuals 
ciiid groups to listen to the radio speeches and followed the listening 
by gioup discussions of the radio speech content. Ihere was in 
addition “the coordinated distribution of newspapers and pamphlets 
and locally organized face to face discussions among relatively small 
groups—this complex of reciprocal reinforcement by mass media and 
personal relations proved spectacularly successful.” 

Communication varies in nature from the face-to-face contact 
in which only two or three persons take part through the mass meet¬ 
ing to the quite devoid of peisonal contact use of the motion picture 
and the press. 

Perhaj)s one-fifth or more of people who are the objectives of a 
jnopaganda campaign are not exposed to the mass communications 
stimulus—they neither read about the items in question nor do they 
view the telecast or hear the radio report or speech.Personal con¬ 
tact appears to be the way to reach this group, the mass media serving 
to equip the persons who do the sleeve-clutching with the data and 
arguments to pass on to the person whose sleeve is clutched. Analyz¬ 
ing the chronic “know-nothing” gioup, Herbert H. Hyman and 
Paul B. Sheatsley, of the National Opinion Research Center, found 
that 14 per cent of a national sample reported no awareness about 
any of five items on which they were questioned and 18 per cent said 
that they were aware of only one of the five. Almost one of three 
persons, in other words, possessed little or no knowledge about ma¬ 
jor events of the day. Hyman and Sheatsley suggest that even this 
one in three figure is probably an underestimate of the extent of 
ignorance encountered for two reasons: (1) Respondents’ statements 
that they were aware of items was not checked; (2) Poll samples 
habitually overrepresent the more educated segments of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Even in the instance of those who have been reached by the mass 
media, personal communication holds marked superiorities over the 
necessarily quite undifferentiated mass channels. In direct conversa¬ 
tion the propagandist may vary his tone and his content to fit the 
reactions and circumstances of the propaganda recipient; he can 
adapt his approach to the particular characteristics of the propa¬ 
ganda target—his intellectual capacity, his frustrations, his worries, 
his interests, his objectives, and so on. He tan, to a vastly greater 
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extent than is possible with mass techniques, pick the time at which 
lo j)ropagandize so that he can communicate his message most 
adequately. 

Some reseaich and a priori reasoning supports such an interpreta¬ 
tion. But the import is not that personal contact is always better 
tlian the mass media. We have seen that the mass media are valuable 
in hel})ing personal contact to work, for the mass media will help 
lo create an opinion climate and to provide the individual propa¬ 
gandist with his arguments and his conclusions tor transmission to 
the people who avoid the material in the mass (ornmunications 
channels. It is possible, too, that the mass instrument may be the 
more effective in some instances because of its possibly greater 
j)restige and the greater persuasiveness of its message. Even in radio 
communication, for example, it is possible to adjust the times of 
broadcasts so that many of tlie listeners will have just finished their 
dinners, be ensconced in comfortable living room chairs and, psy¬ 
chological barriers down, be subjected to the broadcast, which may 
have such further propaganda assets as good music and perhaps a 
noted motion picture ccjmedian. 

The politician’s traditional emphasis on activities like doorbell¬ 
ringing and sjiecial events such as picnics is recognition of the im¬ 
portant role played by personal contact in communication. 

In the Soviet Union, stress is laid on what is referred to as “per¬ 
sonal oral agitation.” Sociologist Alex Inkeles estimates that during 
the election campaign of 1946, the Communist Party in Russia had 
available to it the services of approximately three million agitators. 
The regular corps of agitators numbers about two million. “Assum¬ 
ing,” says Inkeles, “a population of about two hundred million, this 
would yield a ratio of one agitator for each one hundred of popula¬ 
tion, or c:)ne agitator for every sixty-five persons over the age of 
fifteen.” One newspaper report quotes Praifda as saying that in 
1950 Russia trained or retrained some 200,000 such persons. I’hese 
agitators, who need not be members of the Party, are not to be con¬ 
fused with the American stereotype of the agitator as trouble-maker 
and disturber of the peace. J heir task in the U. S. S. R. is to “talk 
things over with the people*’ and act as a means of communication 
between the general public and the party leaders. According to 
Inkeles, they may meet with small gioups before or after changes 
of work shifts, during rest periods, or in workers' dormitories and 
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apartments. Activities may include such matters as reading news¬ 
paper articles aloud, inlorniing the group about party or govern¬ 
ment decisions, leading discussions of the group's work perlorniance, 
or stimulating workers to greater efforts to increase production. 

When one considers the si/e of the group in the United States who 
are quite impervious to mass media and when one bears in mind 
lurther the nature of public opinion determinants, the potential 
value ol personal communication seems \cry considerable. In our 
own increasingly mechani/ed society, we may suggest the hyjothesis 
that mass communications channels tend in practice to base their 
utility (overrated and personal communication to have its importance 
underestimated. Both, however, must be used in combination lor 
most effective results. 

Use propoganda that does not look like propaganda 

Are people influenced by material they know to be propaganda? 
Psychological research indicates that the answer is yes. 

Let us ask a further cjuestion: Is the most persuasive propaganda 
that which does or docs not have the a])j)earance of propaganda? 
Yielding one implicit answer to the issue is the view ol a Con¬ 
gressional subcommittee: 

... Governnient propaganda is dc^signecl. in most insuinces, to make the 
individual believe he is thinking for himsell. In reality, (Government propa¬ 
ganda distorts lads, with such authority that the jjeison becomes preju¬ 
diced or bidsc'cl in the direction which the (Government propagandists wish 
to lead national thinking. It is the authority and the supposed objectivity 
ol (Government which leads people to accej>t without question, the words 
released Iry Govc*rnnient olhcials and agencies. Propaganda in its crudest 
form appeals to emotion only. (*overnment propaganda is frequently only 
“slanted," but accomplishes the same result. An individual might be wary 
and critical of material coming from a “special interest group." He knows 
such grcjups liave an ave to grind, but he will tonsider [it] as gospel truth, 
if the Government says the identical thing, because he thinks Government 
olhcials are impartial. 

Whether propaganda emanating Irom government is more suspect 
than other brands and whether the citizen attributes objectivity to 
publicly supported propaganda sources are debatable matters. Cer¬ 
tainly, the traditional American altitude toward government and 
the result of public opinion polls imply no especially favored role 
for government propaganda in the mind of the individual. Con- 
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sidering also the checks a\ailable upon go\einnient materials (al¬ 
though the checks aie inromj)lete, they aie generally more nearly 
veiifiable than in the case ol othei data sources), one would suppose 
that go\ernment-s])onsoied inloimation tends to be at le.ist as liee 
born bias as nongovernment data. 

The cential point here, however, is the reasoning ol the sub¬ 
committee: the mind set ol the individual is a signilicant determin¬ 
ant ol the acceptability ol whatever material is ollered to him. 
Where the individual evjrects truth, he hears truth; wheie he sus¬ 
pects motives, he weighs what he hears. 

We may agree that the critical laculty ol the individual tends to 
be applied mote stringently where he is suspicious ol propaganda 
in what is said. But that nrav be another w\iy ol s.iving that an 
individual tends to be critical ol wdrat he tends to criticize. Actually, 
the (juestion should be jnishc'd back lurther to the issue o£ whv he 
regards some materials as |nopaganda and others as gospel. At that 
point, we h^rve* the difleient and more signrfrcant thesis that an 
individual tends to accept what is in accord v\ith his predispositions 
and tends to reject what is in conllict with thcMir. But as we have 
seen, the predispositions are themselves loiined b\ inanv agencies. 

Subtletv and incliiectness appear to be uselul jnopaganda char¬ 
acteristics as instruments lor skirting b.uriers conscrouslv erecttnl bv' 
the individual, (iarl Bvoii, IumcI ol a large jiublic relations lirm, 
puts the matter thus: “Do vou know how to light a fine Havana 
cigar? No? ^Vell, vou hold the match so th.rl the tip ol the cigar is 
a hall inch above the fkiine-that is the hottest area. Never let the 
flame touch the cigar ...it is the same v\ith public rel.itions.” 

Use the "right" words 

Ihis suggestion is closely relatcnl to tire “tie to audience” one 
previously discussed. \Voids, combined with deeds and human in 
ter relations, are the ullim.ile stull ol which communication is made. 
The propagandist’s task is to select those wcjids that will evoke the 
desired responses in the target audience. 

Jn the instance ol managerial communication, the emphasis has 
bc^en on simple writing, the elimination ol gobbledygook, the too 
often used unintelligible jargon of the administrator. 

Illustrative ol management’s concern with getting across its 
message by plain talk is the study in one Federal agency that found 
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that one-thiul of its employees difl not know the pirxedure loi sub¬ 
mitting a grievance, although thiee documents des( lihing the process 
had already been distributed, i his finding suggested the possibility 
that other inlonnational lacks existed. Directives, regulations, 
handl)ooks, and the like ^\eu* then analyzed. More than 90 pet cent 
ol the emplcnecs weie lotind to fune difhculty in leading and unclei- 
standing the m.iterials the agency had issued. As a lesuli, the agency 
embarked on a jitogram ol lectures, discussions, and other means ol 
educating top adininistratois and subordinate employee's in the 
necessity foi simple y>riting and the ways of j:)repaiing easy to read 
comm unications. 

The “light” y\oid may have as its objective a particular feeling 
tone rather than a p»ecise denotation, lake cts an example the 
article b} R. Stalioid K(h\aids.''“ president of an industrial organi/a- 
lion. Ihe editor ol the Jouiual of J/)f 7 lied Psy(JioJogy, impressed by 
the longtime success of Fehyards 111 maintaining amicable relations 
uith his employees, solicited born him a ])a])er lor jrublication in 
this professional journal, l.dyyards’ recommendation consisted of 
stress on the more intelligent use of words. Vse. he sard, “mote dig¬ 
nified teims such as ‘the company’ instc'ad ol ‘the management’ and 
‘employee’ instead of ‘worker,’ ” Edy\aids’ success in employee rela¬ 
tions has been considerable; neyeitireless, these “riglrt” words have 
ncjt always led to managerial success in the absence ol other admin¬ 
istrative ie(|uisites exhibited by doing, not talking. 

The “right” yvoid is not necessarily the clear y\cn'd. Clarity, in 
fact, may not eycn <dways be a releyant variable. Harold E. Dale,^'* 
WTiting on the upper public seryice strata in Britain, remarks that if 
there w'cre examinations lor jnornotion in the ciyil seryice, a paper 
on the use of ofheial language would be essential, “ft might include,” 
he adds, “such cjuestions as the following: Put into official language 
the phrases ‘Go to Hell,’ ‘You have made a fool of yourself,’ ‘ I’here 
may be something in that. I’ll look into it,’ ‘Can’t you leave it 
alone?’ ” 

It is a commonplace that differing word patterns generate varying 
ideas and attitudes. Edward L. Beinaysreports that in Great 
Britain during World War 1 , eyacuation hospitals were widely 
criticized because of the summary way in which they handled their 
wounded. When the name was changed to evacuation posts, the 
critical reaction vanished. 
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One psychologist. has slumn that the precise woid used to label 
statements affects belief in those statements. The expeiiment was 
desij*ned to deteimine the influence on belief of hd)eiing statements 
as “facts” oi “Illinois” as compaied with no label at all. Ihiiteen 
pro-Russitin items and i‘5 anti Russian items wTic mimeographed 
in landoni oidei and adminisleied simultaneoiisl), together with 
a Russian attitude scale, to gioujis of umveisity students. Results 
indicated that the largest belie! scores were earned by the fact label, 
while the smallest scenes, in geneial, wTie louncl under the rumor 
label. Ltd^eling a statement as tact influenced judgments considerably 
inoie than lumor labels. 

I o be borne in mind is the fact that the right words are useful, 
but they are a long wTiy from being cjmnipotent In the lact-rumor 
expeiinient, for example, it was louncl th.it under all labels, scores 
on the belief scale were correlated positi\ely with scores on the 
attitude scale, that is, the pio-Soviet people manifested the highest 
degree of belief on the pio-Soviet items and the anti-Soviet subjects, 
the low'est. Furthermoie, responses of all experimental subjects undei 
all labels showed a high degree of skepticism. 

lire propagandist may profit by attention to Goebbels’ leminder 
to his partisans: “It is to no avail that we merely make speeches; 
we must try to convince through our accomplishments.*' 
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Propaganda: Bases, Propositions, 
and Applications (Continued) 

CEILING OF PROPAGANDA EFFECTIVENESS 

To \MIM IXlfcM C V\ PR01*\G\M)\ CHANf.l* WIIVI KINDS OI OPINIONS 

of what kinds ol people unclci whit (lu iiinst iiuc s^ I his cjucstion 
w Inch we have c \pIoi t d w ith p u tu ulai i c le iciue to the mass media 
has been disdissed sometimes in teims that assume liemendoiu 
potency loi modem piop<iganda ie(hni..jues 

A ‘new seience of J)lopa^anda mote dam»cious than the atomic 
bomb,' has aiisen anel under a flowing contiol ol mass media 
could become a means ol thought contiol dcclaied Rejnesentative 
Walter H Judd,’ ol Minnesota, in it)p) 
liritish analyst Ramsay Muir notes 

[A] grave danger of deniocricy is that it may give pov\er into the limds 
of those wlio know how to fr inic an appeal to whit is called in iss ])s\ 
(hology and ire willing to make cynical use ol iluir skill lor their own 
ends This danger is peculiarly gre it under an dcctoral system such as 
ours which gives decisive power to the wavciing miigin ol excitiblc and 
unmstrueted voters 

Thus, the argument runs, not only rs jiropaganda everywhere a 
powerful instrument, but in a democracy it has special force One 
German ccmirnentaioi ^ singles out the American mind as obviouslv 
more suitable than any other as an object ol ))iopag,incLi, political 
or otherwise Flie American conviction that nothing is ever finished, 
everything is changing, developing, increasing, with which nearly 
eveiy American is deeply imbued, opens his e«iis and eyes to what 
evei IS aiming at his consent or cooperation 

The sweep of these statements is not adecju.ite proof of tliei’^ 
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\aliclity. We may pick out a detail heie and theie susceptible to 
xerifuation. We knou, loi example, that the “waveiing m.ugm” 
ol \otets is the ^if)uj) iliat iimds to be uninterested and satisfied, 
as well as uninsti uc ted. 1\)11 findings denK)nstiate the nonvotei and 
the switdi-votei to axeiage decidedly not excitable. 

How can it be pioved Unit “nearly all Americans” believe that 
eveiything change's always oi, if the thesis be jiioved, that the con 
\iction that ch.inge is incessant m.ikes the individual a j)ie-eminenil\ 
suitable taiget of piopaganda? One supposes that the Omstitution, 
demociacy, the puiity ol motheis, and like ideas aie eternal \eiities 
foi txpical Ameiicans. A\'e max, ncxei iheless, incjuiie in all seiious 
ness how m.my xeiities of xxhat kind aie rec]uiied ol which the 
individual must be convinced before we can genciali/e about the 
nexer-fmished conx ic tions x\ ith xxhich \meiicans are imbued. Assum 
ing even tliat almost «ill xeiities arc tentatixe to the Anieiican, x\e 
mav cjuestion xshether it be obxious that Ameiicans ate theiefoie 
excellent piopagand.i mateiial. koi, disbelieving almost even thing, 
we max likewise disbc'liexe the piopaganda with x\hich we aie con 
tiiuiinglv assailed. IVihaps, it is the mind th<il (|uestions vntuallv 
nothing that is the best object of piopaganda. 

lo this jjcrint, we have cited the geneiali/ation that piojraganda 
is a vMstly poxveilul entity, have cjucstioncd some of the documenta¬ 
tion, and illustiated the difhcultx ol dcmonstiating the all-powerful 
natme of prop«iganda. I uiii nenv to the jriobleni ol identifxing the 
ceiling ol jriopaganda effectiveness. 

“Pioj^aganda,” says political scientist Benjamin H. Williams,^ 
“has little influence unless diiecicd along the lines cjl social ten¬ 
dencies, and a mere buist of oiatoix which is not in line with such 
tendencies is extieinely unlikely to jreisuade individuals to lake anx 
gieat risks.” In the same vein, communications sjrecialist Douglas 
Waplesholds that “1 he most conspicuous effect ol communic.i 
tions upon public cjpinic^n towxud contioxeisial issues is a reinforce¬ 
ment of existing opinion.” 

But xxdiat ol the exidence as to the jrowci oi lack of power ol 
jnopaganda? (ammion experience as a base foi appiaising propa¬ 
ganda ellectixerress is illustrated by citing well-known instances of 
high or low repute of individuals, agencies, or groups. John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., built a favorable opinion toward himsell alter he 
engaged Ivy Lee, the public relations counsel. To be remembered, 
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though, is the fact that Rockefeller was publicized not only as a 
kindly man fond of giving dimes away to people, but also as a kindly 
man who gave away many millions ol dollars to organizations that 
promoted obviously good objects like medical research and general 
education. 

Before World War II, if we may take the World Book Encyclo¬ 
pedia as evidence, we regarded the Japanese as a fun-loving, laughter- 
loving people—quaint as the chaiacters in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
The Mikado, Under the propaganda of war, American public 
oj)inion w'as profoundly altered. 

Yet recital ol a list ol propaganda accomplishments is an un¬ 
satisfactory base lor generalizing about propaganda’s utility. We 
may not have information about the propaganda campaigns that 
gain nothing at all and w'e do know about some that were futile— 
as the propaganda effort to halt the depression that set in in 1929. 
Where a campaign is successful, it is a bcforc-afler deduction that 
leaves us uninlormed about what in the camj>aign, if anything, led 
to the success. 

The experimental data that are available point to no inescapable 
conclusion. Before citing any of the experimental materials, w^e 
may note a phenomenon ol great importance in compiehending 
experimental results in studies ol proj)aganda eflectivcness. I his is 
the regression elfect in attitude-change measurement.^ When their 
opinions are measured twice, jx*ople tend on the second measure¬ 
ment to regress toward less extieme positions. I’he reason conies 
from the errors to be found in opinion measurement. Persons w^ho 
obtain extreme cjpinion scores include not cjnly those actually in 
that category but others so placed because ol chance errors in the 
estimate of the individual’s opinions. Chance errors are ecjually 
likely to inflate or deflate ratings, so that on retest, errors in the 
individual’s opinion will not necessarily occur in the same direc¬ 
tion as in the initial evaluation. As a result, the people with other 
than average initial opinion \allies will tend to regress toward the 
average of the w’^hole group on the second measurement, ilie im¬ 
portance of this phenomenon lies in the fact that people may shift 
in beloie-alter experiments in conformity with regression influence 
rather than the operation ol an experimental variable. 1 he regres¬ 
sion effect can be estimated and ruled out by use of a control group 
to compute its incidence. In the absence ol control groups, we must 
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deduce that before-aiter experimental differences are to an unknown 
extent ilie result ol regression. 

Research on mass media inffuences has already been cited. Other 
reseiirch has been performed in laige part by psychologists, lliey 
have used in general small experimental populations, established 
uniealistic conditions for attitude and opinion measurements, ex> 
])erimented with available groups, usually students, and performed 
Studies typically extending over briel periods of time. Yet many of 
their experiments have been ingenious and possess suggestive value. 
One illustrative investigation * set out to measure the retention ol 
effects of oral piojiaganda. A group was given an attitude test on 
an international problem, then lo to 15 minutes cjf oral propaganda 
was administered. A second attitude test was given two weeks after 
the piopaganda talk, and a third test was given five and one-half 
months later, lire study found that attitudes were affected, but 
tended to return to their original position after a few months. The 
regression phenomenon may have been influential here. Those who 
reacted against the propaganda showed greater negative after-effects 
after the se\eral'inonth interval. 

In another study " to measure the cumulative effect of a series 
of campaign leaflets, several hundred college men were presented 
a five-item series of leaflets against subsidization of college athletics, 
l ire leaflets were distributed one week apart alter an initial ballot 
of student opinion had been taken. A control group and three ex- 
jjerinrental groups were set up on the basis of tlic initial ballot. 
A final ballot was taken upon completion of the leaflet series. Results 
showed the group receiving one leaflet to have changed significantly 
in the intended direction, 46 per cent shifting towards the “No” 
end of the scale. Notably, groups receiving three or five leaflets 
exhibited about the same amount of change as those given one 
leaflet. 

In a third study,^ an attempt was made to assess nonexperinientally 
the effects of three- to five-month courses at an international folk 
high school in Denmark on i‘^2 students from 13 nations. It was 
found that about half tire group was positively influenced toward 
internationalism, most of the others w'ere unaffected, and a few were 
adversely influenced. The analyst observes that the international 
(omnrunity life of the school “seems to be a more important factor 
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than the rather restrained attempt to influence students througli 
lectures, discussions, and study circles/' 

Such investigations constitute objective evidence that opinions 
and attitudes can be modified through propaganda and, taken with 
research like that cited in the determinants ol opinion, suggest the 
conditions under which change is likely to take place. 

I’he intensive Kate Smith study cited earlier showed, lor example, 
how a radio performer coidd persuade listeners to pledge a vast sum 
of money lor War Bond purchases. But the Smith data do not 
imply that her broadcast would ha\e helped to elect an individual 
to the presidency. 

One interesting study that jK)ints to severely limited ellects lor 
propaganda under certain circumstances is the Mass-Ohserxation in¬ 
vestigation of the “Ann-White" campaign. I'heie had been in 
Britain during the World AVar 11 an extensive safety drive rising to 
a note of increasing urgency and typified by ad\crlisements stub as 
one showing the outline of a man wearing a white* arm band pro¬ 
ceeding cautiously in the dark. Stieameis across the background said: 

When walking after dark tonight. 

For Safety's sake wear soinc‘ihing WHI FF. 

A hand pointed to the announcement and underlined capitals 
announcing: 


THERE WERE 1,146 ROAD DEATHS 
LAS I MONl H-MOST OF HI EM 
AVOIDABLE 

Throughout the campaign, which lasted for many months, Mass- 
Observation made counts of the people in London’s blacked-out 
streets who were carrying anything wdiite. “From the beginning to 
the end of the campaign there was no apjneciable improvement 
w^hatever in and during the whole period. An average ol one person 
in a thousand was wearing a white arm band in London, although 
this w'as the point primarily and repeatedly illustrated in advertise¬ 
ments." 

T his arm band study, let it be noted, is a quite unusual investiga¬ 
tion in that it centers attention not on attitudes as these are or are 
not affected by propagandistic appeals, but on behavior, on what 
the audience did as a result of the propaganda. 
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Generally similar opinion results were lound in a six-month 
campaign launched in September, 1947, by the Ameiitan Association 
loi the United Nations and the United Nations Association o( 
Gincinnati.^^ This Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations was de¬ 
signed to demonsttate “how' a community may become scj intel¬ 
ligently infoimed on wot Id aflaiis as to be a dynamic lorce in the 
cteation ol an oiclered and exentually a ]x*acelul world.” 1 lie 
elaborate inloimational campaign included such activities as pi css 
news and inlonnation, documentaiy films, and seiving c:)rgani 7 ations’ 
meetings with special piinted maleiials and speakeis. A slogan, 
‘‘Peace Pegins with the United Nations —1 he United Nations Begins 
with \oii,” was widely exhibited in a \aiiety ol torms—blotters, 
matchbooks, stieetcai caids, and so on. 

I wo siiivevs weie made, one befoie the campaign, which included 
1 \b prisons; and a second altei the campaign, which coveted 75H 
])CM)|)le, ol whom r,c)2 had been cjuestioned dining the initial inter¬ 
views. ( I he lost 20 jiei cent could not be located 01 lelused to be 
le inteiViewc‘d.) \s an a])pio\imate contiol, some ol the cjncstic^ns 
used in Cincinnati weie asked at the same time ol the national 
samples that »ne }ieiiodicallv cjneiied b) tlie N.itional Opinion 
Rcseaich Centei. Survey data weie then analy/cci to asceitain changes 
in inteiest, inlonnation, and opinion, with lespect to woilcl aflairs 
and the United Nations, that could be attiibuted to the Cincinnati 
Plan. 

riie leseaicheis’ conclusion was: ‘‘1 he jieojile leaclied b) the 
campaign wTie those least in need ol it and the people missed bv 
it weie the new audience the ]>lan hojied to gain.” 

Investigations suggesting that jnop.iganda m.iv have subst«mtial 
effects are available, too. In one study,people weie inteiiogatcd 
about theii knowledge ol the cause ol inlLition. rheii a piopaganda 
camj>aign (consisting ol newspaj)ei adveitisements) lollowed and 
people weie again cpu'stioncxl to see whethei incidence ol under¬ 
standing had increased. Pre-education awaieness ol the light answer 
was 30 per cent; the pc^ist-piopaganda figiiie was j:>er cent. How¬ 
ever, only 10 per cent ol the population had leacl carefully the 
announcement that constituted the propaganda. Ol the 10 per cent, 
some 90 per cent identified the cause ol inflation wiien interviewed, 
rhe researchers conclude that il by one announcement three times 
a week the understanding ol inflation could be improved as demon 
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strated, the case is made for the desirability of a thoroughgoing edu- 
cational attack on broad and iinpoitant issues of the day where 
government desires to educate the (iti/enry. This iascinaling study 
is one of the lew available realistic studies ol piopaganda effective¬ 
ness. The experiment raises many cpiestions not lully explored by 
the authors of the study, siuh as whether three per cent is a sig¬ 
nificant increase; whether the one-tenth who jead the announcement 
carclullv did so because they weie more interested, more educated, 
more intelligent, better informed, or whether they weie better in¬ 
formed because they read the announcement caielulh; whether 
the poll cpiestion, the wording ol whicli resembled the pH^pagaiuia 
announcement closely, was not picked because an individual rec¬ 
ognized a [pattern of words rather than because he had learned 
something about the cause of inflation; whether the ability to iclen 
tify the cause of inflation is accompanied by anti-inflationary be¬ 
havior. 

It is where the situational context is favorable that piopaganda 
can have great, if not always exactly measurable value. Among 
others, Hansc^n \V. Baldwin,the military expert, has credited our 
psychological warlare during World Wiir II with manv victories. 
Thus, at C^herbouig, the remnants ol three Ch*rman divisions, ad¬ 
dressed by name, were told that they wc^ie cut of! horn the nrain 
German armies and were traj)pecl with tlreir back to the sea. dhe 
men surrendered, as did other granips at other places under com¬ 
parable circumstances. The usual tactic was to tell the enemy soldiers 
that they had lought bravely, but that their situation was hopeless 
and they had been lei clown by their leaders. They were also le- 
assuied about their treatment after capture, for they bad been told 
that the Americans wcjuld tcjrtuie or otherwise maltreat them. 
When an enemy unit was encircled, sound trucks were used to tell 
it of its situatiem and give it instructions lor surrender. This is a 
great and obvious tactic al use of propaganda-as plainly valuable 
as the pressure group or political party tactic ol sending automobiles 
to voters’ homes to get the right voting people to the polls. How 
much effect nonviolent piopaganda can have on the general course 
of a war can be estimated broadly. Available research findings in¬ 
dicate that its use could help to win battles and to shorten, although 
not to win, a war. It is the deed—the tank, the plane, and the bomb 
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—that can help create the predisposition that can be activated by 
the appropiiate \erbal piopaganda. 

It iniist be j)ointed out that past propaganda successes or failures 
aic incoiulusivc evidence. Atrocity propaganda, widely used with 
apparently great effect in World War I, was less effective in World 
War II, presumably because of the widespread skepticism arising 
horn the debunking ol such materials in the 1920’s and ’‘50’s. In 
any esent, atrocity content was not featured in World War II propa¬ 
ganda. In practice, too, the limit of effectiveness of propaganda 
either in the military or civil case will depend not only on the 
characteristics ol the communications items developed but on the 
extent to which time and persorrnel are desoted to the task and 
on the degree to which staff and line personnel served by the propa¬ 
ganda machinery are educated to awareness of the significance and 
unlit) of the verbal barrage. 

What seenrs to be a fair, if less than precise, surirniary of the 
extent to which propagarrda is and can be influential in moulding 
people’s opinions and sentinrents is this: some propaganda is quite 
sigirihcant in aflecting some people’s behavior and judgnrents on 
some rrratters. I he “some” wdll vary with the subject propagandized 
and the rraturc of the propaganda; it will also \ary with the people 
wdrorn we propagandize and their backgrounds and the circum¬ 
stances in which the propaganda is carried on. We may expect the 
})rcrpaganda to be the more effective as it finds individuals wdth 
unstructured or unsolidified opinions, as it satisfies the audience’s 
Wyants and needs, as it is received at a time when the audience’s 
guard is dow^n, as the audience is able to respond affirmatively to 
the appeal, and as the piopaganda source carries prestige. We may 
anticipate that (he propaganda will have to catch the audience’s 
interest and that such interest wu‘11 probably be achieved by vivid¬ 
ness and sim})licity of presentation. We may take it, too, that the 
propaganda of deeds will average higher in persuasive character 
than the piopaganda ol words. Piopaganda as slick trickery, verbal 
juggling, and pretty word pictures cannot tiansfoiin us or keep us 
as w^e are. Piopaganda as the totality of our experiences, our 
impressions from those experiences, and the interpretations com¬ 
municated to us of those experiences can change us only as our 
situations and our needs change, and these are hard-formed, grad¬ 
ually changing things. 
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T o take the position that we ate partiriilaily sus(ej)til)Ie to piopa- 
garula in the United States ignores these truths: there are many 
conflicting propagandas. Many ol us neithei see iioi heat the piopa- 
ganda intended lor us and many ol us helic\e not a word oi what 
we prefer not to belie\e. I here is no sine-liie j)iopaga]uia methoch 
scientifically formulated and tested, that is an accinate guide in any 
situation lot leadiing and moclifxing people’s minds. Kveiy cue 
used b\ the piopagandist is a genetal guide whctse dentils, ol major 
impottance, must be woikc^d out Avith no (eitamtv ol success in tlte 
lealities ol the communiiN. “ I heie ate technicjues of piopaganda,” 
say psychologists LaPieie and Fainswoith, “onI\ in the same sense 
as theie are technicjues of jtainting oi novel wiiting.” 


CONTROLLING PROPAGANDA 

rhe stoiy is tcjld of a membei ol the House ol (Commons who, 
discussing a colleague, lem.iikecl, “He's guaianteed to find a clifli 
culty foi ever) sc:)lutioii. Not to invent ilie difhculiv, mind vou, but 
to find it.” The paiallel to the case of impioving the jtiojtaganda 
jtictuie in America is close. 

How can we contiol the volume of metetiicious jtiojtagancla that 
selves the ends onlv of a vicious peison oi group? How' can we 
fiuthei the piobabilitv that public opinion will lest on veiific'd 
and veiifiable data? 

Solutions ioi the jiioblem of “bad” jiiopaganda ate plentiful; 
difficulties fcjr each solution aie liketvise stiong and numeious. 
Consider some of the majoi leinedies that have been }noj)osed, in¬ 
cluding information audits, legisiiation of j)io|)agandists, incleas¬ 
ing available information, and education. 

Information audits 

A variant^* that has been suggested for govcrnment-sponscjred 
analysis is the establishment of 

...an impartial scientific check r)f the stimuli j)resentcd tliiough mass 
communications on contioveisial issuers. It w’oulcl |)ic*sent to the public a 
clear staterneni of tlu* arguments achancc'cl by opposing sides in public 
debate, even with their lel.itive frc'cjuencies. It would dissect the argumentii- 
tion of the participants and identify the arguments on which each .side 
placed most reliance. It would learn which aiguments were answered by 
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the opposition and winch weic not: and, il answered, how. Furthermore, 
It would analyze such propaganda loi other categories such as the use of 
emotionalized terms; the public could then be told the extent to which 
side ol the contiosetsy dej>ended upon such non-iational devices. 

The idea is cleat enough: sc^it out giadations of pio\ed and not 
piovecl asseiiions on iinpoitanl niatteis undci debate; analyze and 
grouji the aigunients on the basis oi theii relevancy and validity. 
J he claimed advantages ol this system ate manilest; we would have 
available “a cleat, cottcise, cotnplete pic tine oi the state ol the 
.iigumcnt thtough time.'’ 

but clifhcullies itt the ptoposal can be identihed lot evety stej) in 
the }>ic)jrc)secl “scientific teseaich” process. How would the imjiattial 
agenc) be hnaiiced? (H.unilton tematked long ago that powder ovet 
a man’s income is jjovvei ovet his opinions.) Who would select the 
mem bets ol the agenev'' W’ould the agenev still be consideted im 
paitial altei it issued its lust lepoits.-' (I hink ol the seemingly 
objec live c hai ac tei ol the cost ol living in the United States and how, 
when men’s as ages Aveie tied to changes in the cost index issued by 
the buKMti ol U<ibc)i Statistics, the index was attacked as under¬ 
valuing the uses in the cost ol living because ol its failure to con- 
sidei such niatteis as vsaitime ieductions in cjuality ol items and 
unavailabilitv ol items included in the index.) Some peisons w’ould 
think it impossible loi eithei .ictually objective oi seemingly ob¬ 
jective analvses to be vsoikc^d cjut. F.ven the basic .issuinjnion ol the 
emotional and latiomil dichotomy in aigumentation is cjucstionable. 
Altogethei jKissible is one result ol such an agency’s operation: 
It would be one ol nitiny jnoji.iganda agencies taking pait in the 
eternal piop.iganda vsai in the United Slates. And since it would 
appaientlv set out to be shorn ol the noniaiional, it would be shun¬ 
ned by the habitual shunnei oi difficult and dull materials—the very 
jreison, piesumably, who would profit most by reading these un 
emotional analyses. 

Not at all obvious is the claim that the auciit of content of com¬ 
munications would help to remedy a primary deficiency of mass 
communications in oui democracy—“the disparity between what is 
communicated by the Irest and what is communicated to the most.” 
By “the best” is meant “scholars,” the people who are “specialists 
orr truth.” It is a conceded possibility that the scholars may not al¬ 
ways be right, but the cc^ncession is coupled with the assertion that 
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the scholars are probably wrong less frequently than any othei 
group. 

Scholars have iiianilolcl \it lues. But one nia\ aigue that the 
Platonic notion of philosophei-king is closely akin to totalitarian 
thinking. Multiple as ate the \iitues of the scholai. they are less 
televant in a democracy to the oj)inion-making piocess than the 
\iitues of the politician. 11 politics is the ait ol the possible, then one 
may Cjiiestion the assurance of the scholar who assumes that the best 
people are scholars; the perception ol the scholar and the \alue 
s^stern ol the scholar ina\ be in collision with what most people think 
oi wdth what can be done. 

Registration of propagandists 

I'he Lobbying Act ol 194b, as w'e have noteeb recjuircs registr ation 
of those whose principal activity is influencing Congiess. Ihe Me* 
Cormack Act Tec]uires registration ol persons and groups engaged in 
propaganda activities in the United States on behall ol a foreign 
government. The Voorhis Act recpiircs registr.ition ol orgairi/ations 
that propose to use violence to overthrow any governriieni anvwhcrc. 
Registrants must submit inlormation as to their aims, pciscjnnel, 
finances, bydaw's, and other items needed to lurnish an understand¬ 
ing ol the activities and objectises ol the organi/ations. 

Political scientist Bruce L. Smith notes that ic'gistr.nion and dis¬ 
closure are mandated in many state and heeleral laws For ex.imple, 
the postal laws requite disclosure ol the identit\ ol editors, man¬ 
agers, and owmers oi all publications using the mails under the 
second class mailing privileges. Postal law' also specihes that news 
and advertising must be separated. Banks insurc^l by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Cor|roiation must di.sclose their financial records 
to Federal examiners. Fhe Federal Corrupt Practices Acts iind the 
Hatch Act rec^uire full ])ublic disclosure of sources and amounts of 
campaigrr funds ol political parties in Federal elections. In many 
cases, state laws also include registration recpiirements, as ol plain 
labeling of campaign liierature and reporting ol hinds soIicit(‘ci or 
collected lor charitable, educational, or political purposes. 

Smith likens propaganda registration acts to legislation aimed at 
insuring pure foods and drugs. “Fair trade and plain labelling in 
propaganda," he suggests, “as in other potential poisons, might 
well become a slogan." 
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I he SmiLli analysis, it inusi be seen, extends to such matters as 
the labeling oJ people and money; it does not set out to distinguish 
between what is rational and not, wdiat is tiue and not. Expeiience 
with legistiatioii and disdosuie requiremenis suggests that the idea 
is practicable, even though, as in the case ol coirupt political prac¬ 
tice recjuireinents, ways ol (iiciimxenting legal limitations, seem to 
be perennially available to the ingenious. Ormpletely in line with 
the democratic assumption that truth is advanced by making in- 
lormation available to the jniblic, the method has promise in helping 
to identily the moie obviously objectionable jnopagandists. 

Increasing available information 

Smacking ol the tautology that the way to cute an ill is to remedy 
the ailment, the idea seems to be that the difficulties ot too little and 
too misleading inlormation can be met by giving people enough and 
more accurate information. 

In the area ol international communications, wheie more and 
better inlormation is vitally needed, audits ol Ireedom ol inlorma- 
tion around the world indicate no widening ol inloimational out¬ 
lets or extension of ccjntent. ^et, Llewelyn AV'hite and Robert D. 
Leigh declare, “Recent improvements in the machineiv and meth- 
cjds ol international communications have made possible, lor the 
first time in histoiy, direct communication across national boun¬ 
daries to the masses ol the jHople ol the world. These mechanical 
improvements offer at once a new hope and a new^ danger.” Ihey 
may be used either to “enlarge the mutual comprehension of 
peoples,” or to increase “international hatred and suspicion.” 

How^ is the danger to be avoided and the hope to be realized? 
“We believe,” say White and Leigh, “that attempts to suppress the 
presentation ol evils and sources oi conllict would he sell-deleating. 
We believe that the cure tor distorted inlormation is more inlonna- 
tion, not less....” l ire WJiite-Leigh view' would seem to recjuire 
initially the lowering ol })olitical barriers and economic restiaints. 
Inee c()inniunic<ition llnit is not sysieiiiaticallv and olhciall) twisted 
assumes friendliness and cooperative relations among the individual 
nations where intercommunication exists; it is at least as iiruch the 
result ol existing amity as it can be the cause ol luithei friendliness. 
In no case need it l>e the source ol “enlarged comprehension among 
nations unless the several nations so will it. 
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Franklin Roosevelt was lepoited to have been greatly inteiested 
in a United Nations news service. He supported the idea of “Free 
Ports of Inloiniation” at stiategic points aiound the woild “so that 
there would be no aiea wheiein the people could be denied access 
by totalitaiian censoiship to the same new\s that was available to all 
othet ]>eople.“ 

Jt must be obseised, however, that liee infoimational polls that 
are efiectixe aie lai moie likelv to be consetjucnces lathei than causes 
of mutual undeistanding, that nations listen to one anothci and 
lead one anothei’s publications uiideistandiiiglx aftei a basis has 
been l.iid loi ceitain amount ol iccipiocal confidence and tiust 

Actualh, it nia\ be aigucd that the dissemination ol a gieatci fund 
ol inloimation and e\en the inclusion ol moie adecpiate inioimaiion 
in the available total dcics not automatic alls bai vicloix loi untiuth 
and perversion. Much good inloimation is aheacly available in this 
count])—so much in l.ict that nobodv could possibh lead oi listen 
to moie than a small segment ol the whole. We .die<id) have moic‘ 
information than we c<in consume. 1 he value of meie cjuantity is 
debatable. The loot piobk*m, some would sav, is (pialitative and 
educational: teaching peofile to read .tnci listen creatively and ciiti 
cally, teaching them to distinguish between fact and fiction, between 
valid aigument and fallacious inteipieiation. Oui educational svs 
tern places tocj much stiess on facts as such, lather than on how the 
facts aie knowm, how to iclate tacts to one anothei, how^ to test 
hypotheses possible fiom different aiiangements ol the facts, the 
student is taught to find the answers to his cjucstions in the textbook 
or to accept as gospel what he is told by his teacher. Many a teachei 
has undergone the experience ol finding, on the first clay of a new 
semestei, students with their ncjtebooks open and their pens poised, 
waiting to record for eternity the wisdom about to issue from the 
instructor’s lips. It is a perennially difficult matter to get students to 
question what the instructor says or what the text says, and to bring 
to the understanding of data the paraphernalia of intellectual scru 
tiny. 

The pioblem of primarily emotional argument, for instance, is 
solved in the same way as any ol the other thought and-undei- 
standing-defeating w^eapons in the arsenal oi the conscienceless 
propagandist. It is solved by teaching the individual to ask of an 
assertion, “What is the ground in proof?” 
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At bottom, then, in the jiid«nicnt ol some peojde, the way to 
diminish the possibility that nonrational aigument will win in any 
tontroveisy is to etjuip people with the apparatus foi unmasking 
lallacy and identilying a leasonable line ol thought. 

This logit incukaiing job cannot be expected to be peiloirned 
adetjuaiely by the oigans ol mass communication. Theii piime task 
is to provide the data out cjI which the reader, the listener, and the 
viewer can make his ovmi j)ictines oi the world and its pioblems. 
Neccssaril), in view ol the oigani/ation ol the media (a delect, but 
the leasible alternatives m.»> be even more delective), they j)rovide 
partial and weighted data and oiler ready-made pictures not 
necessarily in accord with the regality the individual might choose 
il he were aware ol alternatives. 

lire argurnerrt is that a good mind used well is the Irnal saleguard 
(>1 the man who is the propagandist’s reason lor beirrg. How to ase 
one’s mind w'ell is the central problem of education. W’e oiler Irelow, 
nevertheless, a list ol “ I hcju Sh.dt Nots” that may be ol use to the 
jrersori seeking to incrcMse the jirobability that his political and 
socioeconomic o|)inioris and attitudes will be intellectually ap- 
provable. Other categoi r/.ttions ol necessary cautions are, of course, 
jjossible. lire Institute lor Propaganda Analysis,^'' lor example, 
relentiliecl a group ol technicjues ccmimonly used by propagandists: 

i. Name calling. 

2 Cilitieriiig generalities (use of virtue words, appeal to love, generosity, 
1)1 other hood, generalities like (.oiistitution, American wav, demociaiy). 
1 ransler (tie ol program to something we respect; use of svmlrols such 
as Uncle Sam to get across the idc^a that good \meiicans have one or 
another opinion). 

4. d estiinonial (use of “good” rranies who support the propagandist’s 
ideas). 

5. Plain lolks (propagandist pretends to he “one ol the ho)s,” just like 
us). 

h. C^ard-stacking (piesentation ol data favorable to the propagandist’s 
side). 

7. I he band w^agon (the idea that everybody is lor the movement, so join 
the group and don't Ire cjueer). 

Recognition ol these devices, said the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis, is uselul in the recognition oi propaganda. 

Centering our attention rather on the person at whom the propa- 
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ganda is aimed, we may note 15 caveats for tlie person exposed to 
opinion-making and attitude-molding materials: 

1. Don’t contuse tact and interpretation of (act 

2. Don’t contuse illustiation W’ltli proof 

Don’t tail to look tor definitions, don’t accept them without w'eighing 
their acceptabllit^ 

4. Don’t hesitate to search tor alternative explanations of data 

5. Don’t hesitate to Ire tentative 

6. Don't stop being critical 

7. Don’t forget \ou’re likeh to he biased 
8 Don’t confuse similarity with identity 

9. Don’t take the part to be necessarily representative of the w’hole or 
the icw' of the many 

10. Don’t mistake irrelevant truths tor truthful conclusions 

11. Don’t gener.di/e beymcl the data 

12. Don’t have too much respect lor facts 

1^. Don’t believe that what happens later is necessarily caused by what 
occurred previously 

14. Don’t consider that where there is propaganda smoke there is factual 
fire 

15, Don’t assume that the truth lies between conflicting assertions. 

rhese suggestions resemble those previously cited on the way to 
read a newspaper. Actually, the task of the citizen is not the detection 
of propaganda, for all meaninglul communication is jrropaganda. 
Not to identily jnopaganda, but to identify total tiuths, fractional 
truths, and nontruths, to use every bit of his intellectual capacity 
and to accjuire and use insights into his ow n nonintellectual patterns 
and mechanisms—therein, it may be contended, is the ultimate 
protection of the citizen from the words, pictures, and acts of the 
piopagandist. Of some comfort to the proponent of education and 
the believer in civil libeities are data such as thexse found by NORC] 
in a 1948 poll: “In peacetime, do you think newspapers should 
he allowed to criticize our form of government?” “Yes” answers 
were given by 91 per cent of college people, 77 per cent of those 
with high school education, and 50 per cent of persons with eighth- 
grade schooling or less. This breakdown considers quantity of 
education, but cjuality, too, is pertinent in promoting propaganda 
controls. 

Vet education and good thinking constitute incomplete means ol 
comf)ating propaganda evils. It is when people have acute lacks 
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aiul liustiations in tlieii en\iioniiient that the efficacy of iiiational 
ami iioiiiational aigiiineiit is heightened. The iinjdication is that 
the lurtheiing of people’s j>sy(li()logKal and pli\sical well being 
IS a vital instiuinent loi leinoving lioin the jMopaganda pK ture 
some of the mud and slime on which antidemociatic thought and 
movement may be built. 

“Eveiy man a not-very-c lose appioxim.ttion ol a king, pcjhtips, 
but pietty wxdl clothed, fioused, and led,” is an ideal whose 
leali/ation is not guaianteed to lender people mipeivious to jnojia- 
gandistic blandishments. But the evideiue on opinion loimation 
indie<ites that jjeopJe iindei these conditions would be lendeied 
less susceptible. 


CASE EXAMPLES 

The pin pose ol these examples is to sketch the extent to which 
opinion and juojraganda anal)sis have piodiued undetstanding of 
giow’th and change ol public opinion in two im]K)itant aieas. the 
leduction ol picjudicc and tire wanning ol elections. Dc^sigiicd to 
exemj)lil) the cunent state oi piincipal knowdedge, the illustiativc 
matei ials piesc’iit chiell) data on bases ol piejudice and deteiminants 
ol political opinions and lollow^ with a considciation ol the methods 
ol pioiiagancLi used to shilt existing opinions in each ol the two 
case example fields. 

Example 1: Reducing prejudice 

l^jcjudice has many objects in the United States—the Negio, the 
Catholic, the Spanish-Ameiican, and other groups. There aic not, 
as one psychologistobseives, sepaiate psychologies ol prejudice 
in relation to this or that gioup; theie aie only \aiying specific 
applications. Prejudice is, in tinn, one pan of the geneial area 
ol opinion and attitude loimation .nrd change. Howevei, lor the 
puipo.se ol presenting a case example, we considei, with sticss on 
anti-Semitism, but with attention, also, to othei anii-minoiity 
manilestations, these aspects* the natuie ol the piopaganda prob¬ 
lem involved in reducing piejudice (actually a counter-piopaganda 
problem), the would-be solutions that have been used and pioposed, 
and the extent to which reduction ol bias appears to lend itself 
to pi"opaganda treatment. 
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The problem 

Anti-Semitism is, in one sense, a minority problem. As an attitude 
exhilntcd in varying degrees and forms by some persons in the 
country, anti-Semitism results in difficulties for the Jew. But, in 
another sense, anti-minority attitudes and behavior, no matter at 
what gtoup they are directed, are a majority problem. “Man’s Most 
Dangerous >ryth: Ihe Fallacy of Race,” is the phrase of anthro¬ 
pologist M. F. Ashley Montagu. 

Prejudice has economic consecpiences; because a gtoup is sub¬ 
merged, its pay rates tend to be lowered, to dri\e down other rates 
to meet the lowered rates, to diminish the demand for indusir\’s 
plod nets, and so to decrease a general standard of living. It has 
other results; because theie is disci iinination against a giouj) in 
America, anti-American propaganda in othei countries is 
strengthened and antidemocratic propaganda in the l-nited States 
is furthered. Prejudice is antirational, and theiefoic disruptive of 
the demociatic process, which depends ultimately on men’s reason. 

In essence, the judgment that prejudice is a first-rank concern 
of the majority ot peisons in America rests on moial, militar), 
political, and economic arguments, 

Cannes of anti-Semitism 

flow and why ate anti-Semitic attitudes acejuired? The reason lor 
asking the cjuestion is the expectatiem that once the causes of the 
antigrouji opinions arc isolated, it may be jxissible to control or 
eradicate the causal factors and thus check or erase the attitudes 
themseKes through the use ol relevant [nopaganda or other devices. 

Another ciuestion must be asked. Mow could we possibly find 
out the causes of anti-Semitism? Anti-Semitism is a many-sided 
opinion-attitude-behavior complex. I’he student should realize the 
unreal simplification introduced by this semantic subterfuge ol 
one hyphenated word, for anti-Semitism exists as no single cate¬ 
gorical entity; it is a single label for multijilc phenomena. Yet, for 
the sake of language economy and convenience of presentation, the 
one word must be used. 

The difficulties in ascertaining whether a person is anti-Semitic 
have previously been discussed. Assume, though, as seems reasonable, 
that a rough measure of its incidence can be devised. One method 
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ol study would be j*enetic: lollowing uj) samples ol peisons Ironi 
childhood, noting their attitudes at ditteient points in lime and 
coiielating changes with enviionmental iactois. A second would be 
the idcntihtation ol unbiased gioups and a comparison ol them 
with piejudiced groups to note the lac tots that seem to distinguish 
ilie two, on the presumption that such iactois are causal \atiables. 
A tliiid is the testing cjt a particular gioup and noting lelationships 
bc'tween chaiacteristics ol the individuals and the extent ol their 
bias. A iouith is the establishment ol an expeiimental situation 
and inticjclucing into it variables to be studied. A filth is the case 
study cjI a group of perscjiis, making cjualitative judgments about 
the natuie and origin ol the prejudices revealed. A sixth is historical 
analysis to obser\e notable events and consccjuences. 

All six approaches ha\e been used, singly and in combination. 
From the research findings the lollowing hypothesis has been 

established. 

Prejudices are frequently part ol the acculturation process. The child 
growing into the culture of his group learns first to accept an authority 
(parent, teachc-r. Iriencl) to .m objc*ct, kIcm, or group as something “good” 
Ol “had” without understanding the reasons for this reaction of the 
authority. Only later does he learn the meaning ol the response or does he 
acejuire rationalizations for his negati\e or positive attitude. 

W'e cite sexeial highlight studies. 

In one illustrative lescarcli analysis,using the genetic method, 
children between nine and eighteen were cjuestioned on their 
attitudes toward Jews and Negroes. Generalized attitudes ol dislike 
weie exhibited by the younger children; specific stereotypes were 
moie oi less absent. However, the attitudes ol the older children 
showed not only the general negative opinions held by the younger 
group, but also, specific stereotypes. 

In another intensive analysis,a group of extremely bigoted 
vvomen was compared with women who did not hold prejudiced 
rpinions. The study concerned itsell with “a great variety ol areas, 
ranging from the most intimate features ol family and sex adjust* 
merit through relationships to other people in general, to religion 
and to social and political philosophy.” Among the findings was 
the fact that on the surface the prejudiced girls seemed to be quite 
well adjusted. But with deep psychological probing, quite a different 
picture of the group was developed. 
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Under the surface, the prejudiced girls showed sadistic impulses 
Irequently directed at their parents, acute anxiety about social 
status, and often unsatisfied sexual desires. I'hey identified them¬ 
selves with the poweiful and held the downtrodden in low regard. 
Concerned about their status, they denied equal status to others. 
Help in integrating their personalities was found in according 
inferior position to foreigners and minority groups. A major con¬ 
clusion of the analysts is that “A basically hierarchical, authori¬ 
tarian, exploiting parent-child relationship is apt to carry over 
with a power-oriented exploitively dependent attitude toward one’s 
sex partner and one’s God and may well culminate in a political 
philosophy and social outlook which has no room for anything but 
a despeiate clinging to what appears to be strong and a disdainful 
rejection of whatevei is relegated to the bottom.” Evidently the 
dynamics of personality development shed considerable light on the 
sources ol anti-Semitism. 

An excellent example of how frustration and minority-group 
antipaihv are ielated is seen in another experimental study.Prioi 
to World War II, a group of young men at a camp rated favorable 
and unfavorable traits of Japanese and Mexicans. Ratings were 
performed before and after a frustrating experience in which the 
men weie unexpectedly deprived of an anticipated visit to the 
tlieatre and were iccjuired instead to wwk in camp. The ex 
)>erimental results alter the frustrating event showed a pronounced 
decrease in the number of favorable traits, and an increase in the 
unfavorable characteristics attributed to the two groups. ApparentU, 
the outlets of ft ustration need not be rationally selected; those 
ready at hand will serve. 

How historical factors can help explain intergroup attitudes is 
illustrated in the case of Brazil.*^ Relatively little anti-Negro 
prejudice is found there. One reason for this situation, apparently, 
is the fact that the Portuguese who settled in Brazil had migrated 
individually, rather than in families, thus facilitating intermarriage. 
Another contributing historical factor was the liberation of the 
Negro slaves in Brazil without the occurrence of a civil war. 

None of these studies by itself furnishes an altogether satisfactory 
explanation of antiminority opinions. In Brazil, for example, the 
historical factors are, nevertheless, accompanied by different degrees 
of prejudice on the part of different persons. Sociological and 
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psychological studies in this country never show uniformly that a 
single type ol variable explains prejudice. Yet, in combination, the 
data do suggest clearly ihe roots oi bias: 

“In the same way that the individual grows into other aspects 
ol the culture, he grows into prejudices.'* It becomes impossible 
to isolate a single cause ol anti-Semitism, lor the causes are coeval 
with the elements ol the individual's culture—socio-economic, 
political, traditional, and all the other lac tors that combine to 
form the environment ol people. The anti-Semite learns anti- 
Semilism as he learns to use a lork or to pieiei one newspaper or 
one social club to another ; he expresses his liustrations, his tensions, 
<jrid the aggressions .required in his personality development by 
hating the Jew\ 

Viewed so, the behavior patterns ol the minority become sub- 
siantially irrelevant to aniimiiioiity bias. Thus, let the sub-group 
seek to be assimilated into the larger group and it is regarded as 
“jnishing.” Let it be content to be socially separated and it is held 
to be stand-ollish and clannish. II the minority has but little educa¬ 
tion and slight economic or other accomplishments, the interpre¬ 
tation is that the group’s capacity is negligible. If the minority has 
considerable education and substantial economit or other achieve¬ 
ments, die meaning is clear it uses cialty and unacceptable methods 
“to get ahead’’ and it is a threat to the communitv. 

Here is a good ex.amplc of rationalization. Given his attitude as 
a conscejuent of the cultural ecjuilibrium in which he li\es, the 
anti-Semite cair find “good*' reasons to support his conclusions. In 
}>oint is a review^ by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., ol a book about 
Li.inklin Roosevelt. Accusing the author ol bias, Schlesinger conr- 
ments that il Roosevelt had chosen to go up in a balloon, the 
arrthor would have called that exhibitionism: if Roosevelt had 
chcjserr irot to do so, that was prcxrf of cowardice. 

Psychologist (hrodwin B. Watson suggests that study of jrreju- 
diced people should be ainred not at finding out “where he accjuired 
the jnejudice but rc/ry //c needs it. Only alter the purpose which 
the prejudice serves in his emotional economy has become clear, 
will it be possible to prescribe the satisfactions wdrich are likely to 
bee the individual so that it becomes easy lor him to accept new 
light and to abandon his once precious prejudices. ’ 1 his is by 

way of reminder that varying stimuli provoke learning—whether 
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the learned behavior be biased or not, deviate or not. I he inipiic«t 
tion in dealing with biased persons is that no broadside therapy 
could hope to reach tlieir needs adecpiately: any plan ol prejudice 
diminution would have to lecogni/e that prejudiced actions aie 
devices h\ which the inclividiiai reconciles his needs and //^ 
envircmnient. How, then, cati prejudice be contiolled? The methods 
aetuaJiy used iiave been most varied. 

Robin M. Wil/iams, Jr.,'" iias outlined under nine headings the 
techniejues that have been utilized to reduce intergioup tensions: 

1. Information, education, propaganda 

2. Political and legal pressure's 

Organi/ation ol iiueigioup contacts in industrial or other wcjik situa¬ 
tions 

Organization ol intergioup contacts in nonvocational settings 
5. Organizations lor adjusting intergioup dillerences: activating channels 
lor negotiation, conciliation, and mediation, and lor the use ol pei- 
suasion and othc^r direct influences in dealing with paititular groups and 
individuals 

G. Puljlic commendations and awaids lor individuals or oiganizations 
wwking lor improved inteigroup lelations 

7. Psychotheiapy with individuals or small groups 

8. Organization of activities ol groups considered likely .sources of conflict, 
as boys' clubs 

9. Fact-finding 

I'hese are techniejues that, taken together, interpret antiminority 
czpinions and behavicji as pioblenis in mental health and in social 
conditioning. In the discussion below, three ol the major approaches 
that have been u.secl in dealing with anti-Semitism are considered: 

Changing anti-Semitic attitudes 

Publicizing objertixfe and atiitudinol data about Jews. Is it pos 
sible that anti-Semitism can be lessened by ideniilying the invalid 
bases ol the prejudice? Examples would be the lact that Jews own 
only one-halt ol one per cent ol the banks in the United States, that 
Jews were represented in the American Army in all our wars in 
proportion to the percentage in the community, that prejudice is 
un-American and dangerous to the country and the like. 

Two psychologists point out that data revealing the gap between 
an individual's emotional conclusions and the base for his judg¬ 
ments will “frequently" result in (1) rejection of the data by the 
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use ol (lelense mechanisms ihat lesult in labeling the data oi the 
collector hiiised oi inadccjuatc, (2) leehngs ol guilt leading to 
tension and .inxiety but not tcj changed behavioi Mere explanation 
is most unlikely to be. persuasive 

\\c kncn\ liom the icsc<n<h in piopaganda that the anti Semite is 
likel) not to expose hinisell to such piopaganda and that he will 
piobably micipitt the piopaganda to conioiin with his pie existing 
opinions 

Piopaganda to combat anti Seinitism »md other antiminoiitv 
pie|udiies has l*iken a vaiietv ol ioims I bus, the Advertising 
( ouiKiI picjiaied loi use dining Biotheihood Week 111 i<)^c) a 
cartoon depicting the landing ol the Pilgiims at Plymouth Rock 
\ sullen looking Indian is liowning at the Pilgiims getting oil the 
slop I he (iiption le uls Ugh’ loieigneis’ 

In one Bill Mauldin caitoon two Rom in Senators are shovxn 
arguing in liont ol a colonnadcxl building ‘Well, one Rom in is 
saving to the otlui would you like voui claughtei to maiiv a 
( hi istian-' ’ 

Some 1 200 ladio st itions bom coast to ccaast puked up bom 
New \oiks WNI W I itth Sm/gs on Suhj((ts and used them 
«is st<ition bleaks at times when childien wcic most likclv to be 
listening \ctually a kind ol singing commercial, the jingles had 
hainionious inteigroup 1 elationshijis as then theme 

Sujieiimiii has t«iken time to deliver speeches agunst disciimina 
tioii ladio Clime shows have included piotoleiaiice lemaiks, some 
times in extended loini Sulrwav .ind tiolle) jrosteis and highway 
billboaids have, in photogiajrh and woid, ingecl noiipicjudice 
Motion pic tines have used the Negio and the Jew and the Mc\ic«in 
as soince mateiial loi stories intended to swa) the audiences mind 
and inliuence its behavioi Similailv in novels and elsewhere 
tolerance themes liave been utili/exl Ihioughout all the media, ol 
course, the dominant subjects liave been noncontioveisuil the anti 
antiminoiity mateiials compiise but a minute poi turn ol the whcrle 
Do such mateiials eh.nigt anti Semitic attitudesf' Enough is 
known, says June Blythe,' loimei diiecioi ol the \meiican (anincil 
on Race Relations, ‘ to wairaiil immediate ab.nrdonment ol the 
endless repetition ol tactual 01 emotional platitudes noted as one 
crl the most widely used appeals ol (uiient inter giotip public 
relations” M Asliley Montagu ^ identifies the lescaich base 
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The roots of prejudice are woven into the very psychic structure of the 
person, and unless we attend to the soil from which they draw nourishment 
it will not help either the resulting plant or ourselves il we attempt to 
cure its sickness by lopping olf the ailing leaves. Ihe soil in which race 
prejudice grows is the social experience to which the developing person is 
exposed.... 

Three psychologists who collaborated in another study take a 
more optimistic view^ while conceding “Without doubts attitudes 
are firmly rooted in personality structure.'* Using a figure of speech 
somewhat similar to that of Montagu, they claim, however, that 
such attitudes “are also modifiable by a great variety of transient 
stimuli, in the same way that a tree's growth is influenced by small 
changes in the amount of light it receives, although it would require 
an earthc|uake to uproot it.** 

Arnold M. Rose,'^'* sociologist, has summarized a number of 
investigations: “Experimental studies of the effect of propaganda on 
prejudice do not distinguish betw^een exhortation and education, 
but some of them suggest that there is an effect. l*he findings are 

conflicting, however-*’ Rose makes the {)oint that propaganda 

cannot correct personality malformations giving rise to bias against 
minorities, but “it can prevent these malformations from taking 
the form of prejudice against these groups.** Samuel H. Flower- 
man,''^ research director of the American Jewish Committee, pro¬ 
tests against artificial “aprioristic techniques of which propaganda is 
at the moment the most stupendous and popular.** 

Evidence of the questionable utility of a publicity approach is 
exemplified by this experiment: A group of persons was shown 
a series of cartoons satirizing the prejudiced person. In one, for 
instance, a personnel officer tells an American Indian he cannot 
employ him, for he hires only people who are loo per cent American. 
In another, a hospital patient in need of a blood transfusion tells 
his doctor to be sure that the blood is from somebody who is at 
least sixth-generation American. 

After the cartoons w^ere shown to the group, the members were 
interviewed. The results may well give considerable pause to pro¬ 
ponents of a mass-propaganda. One-third of the group understood 
the point of the drawings. But one-third took the cartoons to be 
jokes and no more, while the remaining one-third interpreted the 
material as an attack on minority groups. 
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liitejisive interviewing disclosed dial those vs ho uiulei stood the 
cartoons tended largely to have well systematized ideas about the 
significance of antiininoi ity jnejudices in lenns (»{ an inic^gi.ited 
sc^cial philosojjhy; those who inisiuiderstood teiidc*d to he* anti- 
Semitic and to have no coheienl systcmi ol organi/ed thougJil about 
niinoiities and societv. 

Jii allothei study, tw^o in\estigatois )e\eis(“d the usu.il c\\|)eri- 
niental j>attein. Jh uno Bettelheiin and Mmiis fallow it/ mailed to 
a gioup ol 50 \eteians two anti-Semitic propaganda lealiets. Die 
veteran sample Jiad been interviewed pieviously in anritlier study, 
and on the basis ol those data, categorized as “tolerant” or 
“intolerant” toward jews. When approached within tw^o weeks 
alter they had ieceivc‘d tlie panijrhlets, 3^5 oi the men agieed to 
be interviewed again. C'.lassihcation ol the men and their reactions 
to the propaganda contemt yielded the following results: 



Toliiant 

Inlnlnant 

Totals 

Appiovc 

2 

8 

10 


8 

f) 

H 

Neutial or indctnniinafc 

5 

4 

9 

a Ota Is 

15 

t8 

S3 


The number of rases is small and generalization is impossible 
here. lire propaganda appears, how’evei, to have had some elFect, 
and the direction ol influence could not consistently be jnedicted 
born the tolerairce attitudes c^l the individuals. Additional analysis 
of the group led the investigators to suggest tlnc‘e h\[)othescs as pos¬ 
sibly ex})laining the circumstances under which airtitolerance jrropa- 
gancla nray be effective with soiire people: (1) Hreir tolerance is not 
deeply rooted in their general attitudes and beliels; (2) 'Die propa¬ 
ganda material seems autlroritative and Jairly objective; (3) The 
nraterials serve to lesserr the anxieties ol tire irrdividual without 
arousing new^ ones. I’hese hyjrotheses may also be adaptable to 
protolerance pr opaganda. 

Generalized publicity, in suiii, is apparently unlikely to change 
many minds, although it may have some value in the special cir¬ 
cumstance where the individuars prejudiced opiirions arc relatively 
unimportant to him and the propaganda looks persuasive to him 
in terms ol his value system. 

Cotn?nunity programs. Can anti-Semitic attitudes be changed by 
community action? Similarly, prejudice control activities have been 
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cat lied loiwaid b\ schools, industtial. business, and leligious gioups, 
jjrivate piessuie oigan i/a lions, and goveinment and social work 
groups. '1 hese aie, by and laige, “shot gun ajjpioachcs”—saying, 
wriling, and doing “good” things in the hope th«it some oi the 
ptopagandistic pellets will sliike home to the people whose views 
lecjuiie le otieut.ition. 

Quite dilleient is the action icseaich pioceduie wheie leseaicheis 
and community lepiescntatnes in collaboiation localize the spetifu 
})iobIems and dexelop appiopiiate (ommunits thei.ipx. logethei, 
thev w^oik out the inloimation gatheiing, inieiptet.iiion, and 
appli(ation-ol-findings piocesses .is well as the final step of chc*(king 
on the opciation ol the piogiams adopted. (I his last step becomes 
the fust siej) in a new series ol .ution leseaiches, since the expecta 
tion is ahva^s that, continualh, moie lemains to be done in linthei 
ing tlesirable inteigioiip lelations) 

"Hie action-1 esearch appioach appeals to h.i\e the considciable 
meiit of leaching opinion ieadeis and ol getting them to woik with 
the antibnis piogiam, thus pionioting the likelihood oi then ac 
cepting and utilizing the jiioiiaganda to which thev have 
contributed. 

v\re communitv activities successful in changing disciiminatoi) 
attitudes and behavior? Goodwin Watson c|uotes a major conclusion 
ot one suivev. the most obvious defect in piogiams to improve 
inteifaith and intenaci.d cooperation is the lack of a research 
approach. Communities, he says, aie in the position ol the man 
v\ho takes a dozen lemedies for a cold. When he recovers, he does 
not know^ which, if any, really helped. 

To formulate a research appioach it would be necessary to work 
out measures ot antiminority behavior before and after the com¬ 
munity activity. Even so, the analyst w^ould have to be able to 
estimate the impact on any opinion or behavior shift ol variables 
other than the community activity. I’his estimate might be derived 
b) taking a comparable community as a control area. 

I’o gauge the “discrimination index” of a community, cjuestion- 
naire and intei view methods have been used to find out from such 
persons as employers, real estate owners, and labor cjfficials data 
like peicentages of minority peoples hired or accepted as tenants. 
Eaking the index frc;m time to time furnishes a basis for appraising 
devices to ameliorate conditions encountered. 
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1 his quantitative rcscarcli-action-tentered attack on antiiiiinority 
beliefs and behavior is too recent to be admitted as description of 
scientifically verified community ways of dealing with prejudice. 
One intia-community type ol experimentation in which suggestive 
data have been obtained is the sociodrama. “Hall a dollar lor Half 
an Hour Public Opinion Poll” was the heading lot a mimeographed 
sheet inviting people to come to a particular jdacc at a specified 
time. When the sample turned up, skits recreating anti-minoiity 
behavior were presented and audience reaction measuied. The 
sample, of course, is not necessarily repicsentative ol the community 
bom which it is drawn. 

Here is one enactment. A discussion leader tells the audience that 
he represents a public opinion gioup and would like to get reactic^ns 
to a shoit play. Members ol the audience are askcxl to set down 
their age, nationality, and leligious and educational background, 
riien the play starts. Wailing to be intcr\iewed by an office manager 
are Jones, Goldstein, and Stevenson. “Who’s next?" the reccjitionist 
asks. 

“1 am," Goldstein and Jones reply together. The leccpiionist 
decides on (ioldstein and says, “Follow me." 

Alter they leave, Jones says angiily, “Those Jews are all alike " 
who do they think they are?” 

Ihe play is then stopped and the audience is asked to indicate 
agicement or disagreement with items on an attitude scale, such 
as, “1 think Jones is all wrong about Jews"; “I think Jones is right. 
Jews usually try to push ahead." 

’Fhe skit is then presented again, this time with an additional 
scene in which Stevenson expresses disagreement with Jones and 
the observers arc again questioned. 

Analysis of the sociodramatic material indic ated that the 
amount of attitude change induced by different answers var ied Iroiii 
experiment to experiment. In general, however, iiyoui ol the 
several Stevenscin answers indicated that the reply spoken in a calm, 
confident, firm manner w^as most effective. In New York the calm 
approach was preferred by 68 per cent and rose to 78 per cent as 
tile experiment was repeated moving tvestward. I’he optimum 
Stevenson remarks, in substance, w’ere to take it easy, we don t 
want talk like that in America, it’s unfair to pick on any group, 
and everybody in America should get a square deal. On the as- 
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sumption that the purpose of replying to intolerance incidents is 
to communicate with the witnesses to the event in addition to the 
prejudiced person, the research has been followed by establishing 
training institutes across the country to train community rep¬ 
resentatives in the ways of meeting incidents. 

This stress on the use ol active opinion leaders in community 
a( tivities and projects appears to be a promising tactic for promoting 
desired opinion changes. It emphasizes the opinion-cuing sources 
ol the individual, rather than a Irontal attack on the opinions them¬ 
selves as exhibited bv use ol mass communications media. 

Cnn anti-Semitism he decreased by passnig laios prohibiting sorne 
prejudiced a( tivities? “Granted all the limitations of legislative 
action,” says one analyst,“we have no better weapon with which 
to fight anti-social action.” The claim is not that laws can succeed 
in eliminating prejudiced attitudes; it is that laws can eradicate 
or diminish some forms of biased behavior. 

Beginning in the i9to's there were enacted in several states Fair 
Employment Practices Acts that prohibit disciiminatory employment 
practices because of race, color, creed, or national origin. Nobody’s 
mind is changed (peihaps) about the merits or lack of merits of 
jjersons against whom discrimination is usually exercised. But 
following a legal mandate, the argument goes, the tensions of the 
minority are decreased, the majority group tends to be accustomed 
to the idea of according more nearly ecpial economic o{)portunity 
to the hitherto customarily rejected people, and even community 
attitudes may be affected through this explicit proclamation of 
community standards, attitude, and will. 

Legislation, to be effective, must carry the approval of the popula¬ 
tion. Tliai approval may exist at the time ol the legal enactment, 
or it may arise alter adoption because it is generally acceptable. In 
that case, says one commentator,'^® the law “is itself the stimulus 
lor activating popular re.sponse.” The fait accompli phenomenon 
we have encountered previously is in operation. In one study,'*® 
for example, many white persons said no when they were asked 
whether they would like Negroes working at their side. However, 
when Negroes were introduced into their working environment they 
were largely accepted and, with time, the whites’ attitudes tended 
to become more favorable. 
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Eflorts to J3ass Federal FEPC legislation have been attempted, but 
have consistently failed ol enactment. President Roosevelt’s ex¬ 
ecutive order of 19/ji establishing a Fair Employment Practices 
Cloniniittee lapsed with the end ol World Wai II amid controversy 
as to whether it had woiked well 01 badly and whether it was or 
was not a demonstration ol the necessity and leasibility cjt national 
legislation to lemove discrimination in employment practices and 
procedures. 

Some have argued that FEPC legislation is not enough; that 
strong civil rights and group defamation law's are practicable and 
desirable. In r94^, Icjr example, Massachusetts made it a criminal 
libel to publish any ialse written material “with intent to promote 
hatred ol any group ol persons in the CiOmm on wealth because ol 
race, color, or religion.. ..“ Similar laws have been enacted in other 
states—in New' Jersey one such law' was declared unconstitutic^nal— 
but, wrote one analyst in icjjb, no successful prosecution under any 
ol these law's could be lound. 

Law-making as a de\ice to change intolerant behavior or opinion 
involves these arguments and counter arguments: 

1. Such legislation infringes on the personal freedom of other 
people. {Every act by the political representatives is a simultaneous 
giving and taking away.) 

2. It invites subterfuges to defeat its pur pose. ( I he argument 
is unsupported assertion; the usual result of law' is to invite con¬ 
formity.) 

3. It may result in a worsening ol the minority’s position because 
ol the ensuing wrath of the frustrated majority. (A challengeable 
set of assumptions is involved in this idea, namely, that the majority 
is a monolithic unit, that there is a ground lor anger and act that 
could and would be cultivated and organized in the face of contrary 
legal mandate and the legal machinery and customs of the state.) 

4. It accents futile legalism at the cost of much more effective 
education. (But the statute is itself a species of education and its 
enactment tends to facilitate further education. Remember, too, 
that prejudiced persons are likely to respect pow'er as such.) 

Let us summarize the major propaganda implications of this case 
example. We see, first, that prejudice may be separated into two 
expressions: opinion-attitude and behavior. Second, prejudice is 
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culturally and psychologically determined. Third, its opinion bases 
seem to be nonremediable. Fourth, its opinion and behavior mani¬ 
festations are, within limits, susceptible to control. Williams, after 
reviewing more than 50 studies of efforts to decrease prejudice, states, 
“From these findings we surely knozv that some kinds of communi¬ 
cation and contact are accompanied by changes in opinion which 
indicate lessened prejudice.'* [Williams* italics.] We do not know the 
limits of control that are practicable. Fifth, individual-centered 
communication is more likely to be effective than mass communica¬ 
tion. Sixth, use of opinion leaders and of the formal legal apparatus 
of the community constitutes a major avenue for influencing public 
opinion. 

Example 2: Winning elections 

Are there identifiable techniques for winning elections? What is 
the role of propaganda among those techniques? Our objective here, 
as an application of propaganda techni(|ues and strategy, is to de¬ 
scribe the factors that make for political victory. Discussion of the 
election problem is organized under three heads: (1) Why people 
vote as they do; (2) Persuading the voter; (3) Nonverbal devices lor 
political success. 

Why people vote as they do 

We have observed previously that opinions and behavior are 
grounded in the whole history and present situation of the in¬ 
dividual. The prime variables in determining voting preferences 
include: the economic status of the individual; religion, place of 
residence; education; chronological age; sex; nationality; previous 
voting record; voting preferences of cue-giving individuals and 
groups, such as family and friends; membership in formal organiza¬ 
tions, such as trade unions; character of opposing candidates; and 
persons and offices on the same ticket. Also included are iactors gov¬ 
erning the general environmental context of the individual, such as 
war, of those influencing his immediate circumstances, such as 
having had a traffic summons “fixed,** having been urged to vote 
a certain way by a precinct captain, having shaken hands with one 
of the candidates, and so on. 

In a study of the 1945 mayoralty election in Boston, this question 
was asked of a sample of 550 persons: “What do you like best about 
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-(your chosen candidate)?” Reasons fell into these categories of 

candidates' charactenstics * 

Ptr(ent 


Fffuicncy ^past experience 'ichie\cincnts etc) ^8 

Ideology (honest will help vttciins etc) 27 

Polities (not niaelune cdnclid itc against incumbent etc) 4 

Petsoiul ch ir icUristics ('voiing know him personally, etc) 36 

1 tssei of evils 5 

Miscellaneous (descives chance clean campaigner etc) 7 


* Peieeriiages add lo ovci 100 bteiiise some lespondents gave more than one 
reison ioi suppoiting a candidate 

These categoiies are then regrouped into economic advantage, 
candidate's personal appeal, and appaient administrative efficiency 
What, then, of the lole in Boston of lactois like nationality and 
paitv affiliationThe issue ol nationality, it was reported, was 
clouded by such ladois as these each niavoralty candidate picked 
aides fioni many groups seveial candidates of a single nationality 
^\ele opponents Thus, names like Scolponetti, Gurvitz, and Levine 
were leading lieutenants of Curley Curley’s pimcipal adversaries 
were Kerrigan and Reilly One candidate, Sawtelle, was of Italian 
extiaction and represented a clcai nationality choice, but the chances 
of his election weie so slim as to draw votes away fiom him “Wheie 
pait\ IS concerned, the investigators found in this election, “there 
simplv was no choice save between more or less ‘regular’ Democrats ” 
Politicians may so design elections as to attenuate the influence of 
oidinarily impoitant factois 

A stud) by Elmo Ropei of the election in 1945 for the mayoralty 
in New York covered a sample of 515 persons who weie asked to 
name the “one or two things ’ that prompted their voting choice 
I he reasons given are described as “quite general, seldom clear cut 
and specific ” Respondents said of their chosen candidate that he 
“ ‘knows what the city needs,’ ‘he has a good record,’ or ‘good ex 
perience,’ ‘he has always worked tor the good of the city,’ he is 
honest,’ ‘fair, ‘a good cJiaracter, ‘capable,’ ‘intelligent 
A Fortune polM^ taken in Septembei 1948 asked Truman sup 
porters to indicate their reasons foi piefeiiing Truman The most 
frequent reasons given summed up to Percent 

Now IS not the time for a change Truman knows problems 


of the day ** 

He is a Democrat 

Is for the working class the common man 17 

Has done well undei the circumstances deserves a chance 
to continue ^5 
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The next most popularly cited explanation—“sinteie, hard- 
woiking, welhmedning”—came to seven per cent. Other reasons, 
langing in frequency troin si\ to two per cent, included laiills lound 
with Dewey or the Republican paity and leleienccs to Iiuman 
policies like his ci\il rights, international lelaticms, and price contiol 
jnogiams. “All other reasons** accounted loi i8 per cent. Because 
some respondents gave more than one reason, percentages totaled 
135 per cent. 

It is to be noted that relatively lew persons verbali/e their jxrlitical 
selections in terms ol the explanations usuall) given as major factors 
for cletermirring the voter’s decision. Thus, Crossley'** data as ol 
September i. 1918, indicated this distribution ol the Truman vote by 
income groups: 

Per rent 

I ppci income 26 

Middle income 

I ou Cl income r, 1 


As these figures show, his income level is significantlv related to 
the voter’s choice. Yet he does not often indicate that his vote is 
heavily influenced by the fact that he has or has not a substantial 
income. 

Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson,who did an intensive 
analysis ol political data in Santa Clara County, Calil., found that 
traditional party allegiance “appears to be the dominant lorce be¬ 
hind the ballots.** I hese investigators identify two other clusters of 
variables as imj)ortant voting determinants—political ]noj)aganda 
and “social-economic status.” The latter covers “relative economic 
security and well-being, ‘positron in society,* occupational dignity 
and importance and common culture.” lire ground tor this state¬ 
ment is given in such cLita as these: wdien 90 occupations were 
grouped into six broad classes differing in prestige, the results were: 


Level of Prestige 
of Ofcupation 
Highest 
High 
Moderate 
I.ou 
I owest 


Percentage Registered 
Republitam 

79-3 

71.4 

58.4 
52-4 
40.8 


The tie between educational status and political selection (eco¬ 
nomic level not held constant) is illustrated in another distrifm- 
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tion of persons who considered themselves Democrats in October 
1918: 

Per cent 

College 32 

High school 4<7 

C»iade school 

Here is the age bieakdown loi Democrats, Republicans, and In¬ 
dependents in the same AIPO sample (in pei cent): 



I)etno(rats 

Republicans 

Indt pendents 

21 2 ^ ycais 


23 

26 

30 49 ^^a!S 

r,o 

3 “ 

20 

r,o )cais and o\ci 

43 

3^1 

18 


Presented above has been onl) a small portion ol the data on 
which generalizations aboul voting determinants rest. explain 
why people vote «is they do, there has been accumulated not only 
poll data, but statistically vvoiked-oiit relations between voting be¬ 
havior and economic and other iridevcs, intensive interviewing 
surveys, historical analyses, and case studies ol single elections and 
ol the operations ol jiolitical oigani/alions. 

Exemplilying some ol these other materials arc the analyses of 
econennist and statistician Louis H. Be.in. Relationships among 
political, social, and economic variables have long been an object of 
statistical study. It has been found, for example, that marriage 
rates tend to rise with increasing prosperity as, perhaps surprisingly, 
do death rates; lynchings in the South show a substantial negative 
correlation with the pnee ol cotton, itself taken as an index of pros¬ 
perity. The assumption explcned in these statistical studies is that 
some categories ol cjuantitative data arc complicated resultants of 
factors many ol which operate to influence other major variables. 
Ihus, studying variations over a period of time. Bean has been 
able to establish relationships between the percentage of the vote 
received by political candidates and fluctuations in other phenom¬ 
ena. In I’exas, for instance, a few^ counties went Republican in 
1910. Investigation revealed that in counties in which three to 10 
j)er cent of the population was of German stock, the shift to the 
Republican column was three to 10 percentage points over the 1936 
figures; in counties where 15 to 20 per cent of the population was of 
German origin, the increase was 24 to 48 percentage points in the 
Republican vote. The Roosevelt record in international relations 
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and the Willkie German nationality origin explained this result and 
indicated the strength in at least this instance of nationality ties. 

The impact of religion was shown in the relation between the 
vote for A 1 Smith in 1928 and the per cent of Catholic Church mem¬ 
bership as revealed in state-by-state comparisons. Defining “normar' 
as the Democratic percentage for each state based on the 1924 and 
1932 election results, Bean shows that the departure of the 1928 
Democratic voting percentage from normal paralleled closely the 
incidence of Catholic Church memlDership. Virginia, with a 20 per 
cent below^ normal 1928 Democratic vote, had a three per cent 
Church membership; Ohio, with a normal 1928 Democratic vote, 
had a 34 per cent Church membership; Massachusetts, with a 15 per 
cent above normal Democratic vote, had a 65 per cent Catholic 
population. These are data for selected states; the over-all correlation 
between voting preference and religion was not so great as that 
implied in these figures. Religion in isolation does not determine 
vote. Oregon and 1 exas, for instance, both have a Catholic })ercent- 
age of 24, yet Texas’ 1928 vote was 33 per cent below normal and 
Oregon only five per cent below^ noiinal. 

The strength of individual voting determinants varies in time. In 
the country as a whole, for example, 48 per cent of the business and 
professional group supported Roosevelt in 1936 as compared with 
74 per cent of the manual workers, a difference of 26 points. By 1944. 
the gap between these two groups had narrowed to 20 points. 

Bean’s analysis of political and economic relations is of particular 
interest. We consider here only a small portion of his material. He 
took for analysis the 92-year period from 1854 until 1946 just before 
the 1948 election. Of the 23 congressional elections in presidential 
years during that time, 14 were held when business w\as down an 
average of nine percentage points; the party in powder lost four 
points. The nine other elections averaged a 13-point rise in business 
level; the party in power gained an average of four points on those 
occasions. The conclusion? Prosperity makes for retention of power 
by the party in office. Other studies have presented a similar find¬ 
ing. But two sociologists, Thomas Wilkinson and Hornell Hart,*” 
obtained apparently different results when they correlated total pop¬ 
ular vote received by the party in office and changes in business 
activity in presidential elections from 1844 ^94^. The correlation 

was .000. Similarly, in congressional elections, the correlation be- 
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tween the percentage change in major-party house membership and 
change in business activity was .000. I'he researchers’ interpretation? 
The alleged relation between prosperity and political victory “is not 
substantiated by the facts.” 

The apparent clash between the Bean and Wilkinson-Hart fig¬ 
ures seems to stem at least in part from theii differences in definition 
and statistical approach. Bean estimates the effect of economics by 
taking the average change in congressional membership together 
with the average change in business activity; Wilkinson and Hart 
use a correlation coefficient of an unidentified kind. Bean uses as a 
business index a figure for October of the given yeai and computes 
change against the October of tw^o years earlier; Wilkinson and Hart 
use a figure averaging August, September, and October data and 
calculate change in comparison with similar dates one year earlier, 
rhese distinctions do not show that any result can be obtained with 
statistical method, but they do illustrate the possibility of having 
a particular type of statistical data present only a partial picture. 
Thus, if the student will look up the Bean and Wilkinson-Hart data 
and do his own calculations, he will find, lor instance, that a down¬ 
ward trend of economic index in a presidential election year results 
in an average loss of party power in Congress. But that average loss 
is made up principally of party power decrements of 23.7 and 17.2 
contributed on two occasions. Actually, the economic index dropped 
(according to the Wilkinson-Hart basis) 13 times when a party was 
in power during a presidential election year. On seven of those 
occasions, party membership in Congress increased. The upshot? 
What is needed is a rounded quantitative delineation of the relations 
between economics and party voting. Systematic and thorough 
analysis would take into consideration the fact that slight differences 
in economic activity are unlikely to be significant, that trend and 
cumulative effect and magnitude of prosperity-depression are im¬ 
portant, and that economic influences may show up more clearly 
when disentangled from other variables like political apathy. Bean 
emphasizes the difference between the congressional vote held at the 
time of a presidential election and one held in an off-year. In off-year 
elections, the total vote drops off by about five to nine million votes. 
I'he statistical description of political-economic data can become 
very complicated, but that is because the data are themselves com¬ 
plicated. 
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Other analysts have related voting choice to average rentals, vot¬ 
ing preferences of family and friends, religions coinposilion of the 
community and newspapers read and radio piograms listened to. 
The results add up to the thesis that people’s votes are much more 
nearly the outcome of continuing and permanent factors in their 
situations than of the transient variables of a particular occasion and 
candidate. Reasons like “my candidate is honest and experienced,” 
or “it is time for a change,” or “let's not change horses in mid¬ 
stream,” appear to be rationalizations lor political opinions based 
on fundamental considerations like economics and the prestiged 
opinion-cuing sources of the individuars group memberships— 
church, family, nationality grouping, party, and so on. 

Emerging from the data is the inlerence that it is the character¬ 
istics of the voter rather than those of the candidate that determine 
the voter’s choice at election time. Cantril summarizes poll data 
thus: 

Older people tend to vote Republican more ihair young people 
about 4 to those in the upper income group tend to vote Republitan 
more than those in the lowest income group by about 2 to i; men tend to 
vote slightly more Republican than women; farmers and people in small 
towns tend to vote Republican more than people in larger cities by a 
ratio of about 4 to 

I’he chances, says Cantril, “arc at least lour to one that if the man 
we say we are \oting lor happens to be a Republican our voting 
record will be consistently Republican. Ehe same is true if the man 
we say we are voting for happens to be a Democrat.” Vet no factor 
has anything like total influence in forming political decisions. 
Ihus, “A sizable minority of farmers vote Demcxrats, a thiici of 
labor union members will probably vote Republican, and the Re¬ 
publicans do not have a monopoly on millionaires.” 

The diverse character oi the politician’s audience points up tire 
necessity tor varying appeals and methods at diflerent times, places, 
and kinds of elections. Classification of the potential electorate may 
be on the ground of its openness to change, thus: 

1. The politically congealed. Here are the people who will vote 
Democratic or Republican even if the candidate be Beelzebub, a 
blithering idiot, and the embodiment of all that is ordinarily ob¬ 
jectionable to decent people. 

2. The politically fluid. Ehese are the persons who exhibit dif- 
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leiing degrees of independence, the ones who occasionally or fre- 
(jiiently switch theii political allegiance. 

Anothei basis for categoiizing technically qualified voters is the 
intensity of their interest and activity, thus: 

1. The politically ineit. J his is the group who will not turn 
out at the polls no matter what the issues, no matter who the can- 
diilates, and no matter what the strength of the stimulus to exercise 
the electoral privilege. 

2. The politically sluggish. These are the persons who do not 
generally vote, but who will come to the polls when sufficiently 
stimulated or when the act of voting is sufficiently facilitated for 
iheiii. 

I'he politically energetic, articulate voters who always vote. 
These are the ones who buttonhole their neighbors and acquain¬ 
tances and, in geneial, seek to convert and acti\ate politically those 
with whom they come into contact. 

4. I he jrolitical field workers. These are the people wiio help the 
organi/ation, w^ho ring the doorbells, who make the speeches, who 
write the letters, and who provide the cogs and grease needed for 
the political machine to operate. 

Persuading the voie% 

The men who ha\e achieved public office in America have not 
been research-minded in w^orking out scientific tests to verify the 
adequacy ol the methods they have used. What they have done, by 
and large, is to hew^ close to the opportunistic methodology that 
victorious candidates have used in the past. Remarks Arthur 
Krock: 

If some Rip Van Winkle had lallen asleep shortly alter the Presidential 
elections of i8fio and wakened sulhcientl> to read the newspapers... ol 
1948 he would have noted very litdc change in the American political 
routine by which candidates for President are nominated, appeal for 
votes and are elected 01 deleated. 

Other analysts have reported evidence of diminishing emphasis on 
personal attacks and decreasing use of violence. 

Characteristically, however, candidates have kissed babies and 
smiled perpetually; they have dressed in Indian clothes and fishing 
togs; they have made speeches at dinners, banquets, street corners, 
and railway stops, and they have perched precariously at the end 
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of trucks; they have called their opponents names and ignored 
their opponents altogether; they have proclaimed their firm belief 
in America’s future; they have played the banjo and have sung 
songs; they have spoken ponderously, sometimes, and adorned their 
remarks with comic references far more often. None has ever an¬ 
nounced his support of taxes high as the sky; none has ever stated 
unequivocally his desire to increase the supply of bad housing; 
none aims at a reduction in the American standard of living; none 
wants war; none wants inferior police protection, dirty streets, 
droughts, or incompetent administration. 

Campaigners have used every method of communication that they 
have been able to afford and that has seemed on its face to have 
any efficacy. 7 'hey have set out to reach the individual by calling 
at his house, buttonholing him on the street, writing to him, 
dropping in at neighborhood stores, and clutching at him wherever 
he can be found. I’o reach voters in groups ranging in si/e from 
a few collected on a back road or city street to the great body of 
the electorate, the aspirant for office has used meetings, the mass 
media, comic books and leaflets, sky writing, picnics and outings, 
and a myriad of stunts and publicity devices. One carried around 
a caged rat whom he addressed by the name ol his opponent. 
Another started his meetings with tobacco-spitting contests. A third 
carted around a portable television set tuned to a football game, 
and after the crowd had assembled, used the time between halves 
to extol his virtues as a candidate. A fourth, speaking from above 
a pile of manure, said, “This is the first time I have ever spoken 
from my opponent's platform.’’ A fifth, confronted by an opponent’s 
advertisement consisting of a blank page purporting to show the 
emptiness of his record, replied with thanks and a 25-dollar check 
for this testimonial to his clean and spotless record. A sixth attacked 
his adversary as to graduate of “red. Crimson Harvard.’* A seventh, 
running against a man called “Dollinger,” persistently referred to 
him as “Dillinger.” An eighth traveled about with a high-hatted 
ventriloquist who called himself Mr. Wall Street and carried a 
dummy representing the opponent. 

Political campaigning sometimes looks like a branch of show 
busine.ss. Described by writer Richard H. Rovere.'^' here is a portion 
of the play staged by 'I ruinan as he traveled across the country on 
his campaign train in 1948: 
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The show, as a rule, gets under w^ay after Hail to the Chief has been 
rendered by the local Iiigh school band. Next, a local beauty, a local union 
man, or a local Kiwanis man hands the President, depending on where 
we are, a bag of peaches, a mess of celery, a miner’s liat, or just 
the key to the city.... It takes, by my unofficial clocking, one and 
threC'Ciuartcr minutes to give the mayor, the governor, and the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for Congiess—the two last are likely to ride along with 
us through their state—their cracks at the audience. Whoever comes at the 
end of the procession has, as they say, the unparalleled honor and glorious 
privilege of introducing the President. During the ten-minute layovers, 
Truman limits his part of the act to five minutc»s. He begins with local 
scenery, local industry, local agriculture, and local intelligence; leads from 
this into a description of the contempt in winch the Republican Patty holds 
the region he is passing thiough; goes on to a preview of the Ciood Society 
that he, given another term and the kind of Congress he wants, will 
create; and. penultirnatciy, makes his plea for votes. Then, with a surer 
sense of timing than he shows in majoi addresses, he pauses a moment, 
looks quizzically at the crowd, smiles, and asks, very humbly, “And now, 
howja like to meet ma family?” He cocks his head slightly to catch the 
response; he has the appealing look of a man wiio w^ouldn’t be surprised 
if the answer was no but would be terribly hurt. The crowd’s desire to 
meet the Truman women, however, never fails to exceed by a good deal 
its desire for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. When he has caught the 
favorable response, he says, “First, Mizz Truman,” and the First Lady... 
parts the curtain and takes her place at his right side. Sometimes, when the 
crowd is very small and friendly, the President identifies Mrs. Truman as 
“the boss” and winks knowingly at the men in the audience. After Mrs. 
Truman and her admirers have exchanged greetings, the President says, 
“And now I’d like to have you meet my daughter Margaret.” (1 thought it 

a nice touch that, down in the border states, he said-“And now I’d like 

for you to meet Miss Margaret.”)... As the train pulls out from the 
station, the family waves goodby. 

Arthur Krock has described the “materialization** of Dewey 
at a large meeting in the 1944 campaign: 

The Governor was not on the stage or anywhere visible when the 
women’s club official w^ho introduced him began her speech. As she went 
along, and there was no sign of Mr. Dewey, necks were craned in every 
direction. But not until she had reached the proud intonation of his name 
did the candidate appear. "I’hen he came from behind the rostrum to the 
center of tlie platform, a vigorous, attractive and sudden figure. Even the 
press gallery cynics voted it very good theatre. 

Nor did Dewey ignore his family. Speaking to his old neighbors 
at Owosso, Mich., he asked, “Did you ever see anybody as lucky 
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as I am? Tve got the most wonderful mother and the most wonderful 
wife and both are here with me."' 

Noteworthy if more mundane use has been made of slogans, such 
as “The Georgia farmer has three friends: Sears Roebuck, God 
Almighty and Gene Talmadge”; “It is rruman to err“; “It’s l ime 
for a Change.” The aim in political slogans has been to find some¬ 
thing everybody likes or believes and to tie that something in brief 
to the items supported by the candidate; or to use an inteiesting 
trick of sound or phiasing, to couple the supported candidate with 
an attractive thought or deed or to connect the opponent with a 
conventionally rejected idea or act. 

Not all winning politicians have used all these methods; losing 
(ampaigneis, too, have used these methods, l ake, by way of example, 
the advice gi\en in 1949 by a man called Phathe who wrote to 
a newspaper to tell the Republicans how to win elections. All that 
the Republican speechmakers had to do, he said, was to n»emori/e 
ten little items constituting the “facts” that must be put before 
the “people”: 

1. Call vour opponents “do-nothings” 

2. Denounce “special interests” at the same time that you appeal to the 
listening group’s special interests 

Repeat with distaste 40 or 50 times during the course of a speech 
relerence to a law that affects many voters (labor, highway regulaiions) 

4. C;all the people w'ho take exteption to measures you propose, “men ol 
little faith” 

5. Set your jaw, extend your palm, saw your hands up and down and say, 
“We will go forward.” Nobody knows where “forward” is but eveiy- 
bocly will identify it as support of his interests 

6-10. Use phrases like, “ I'he people knew what they wanted,” “Plain facts 

before the people,” “Forward-looking legislation,” “As you __ 

(fill in farmers, workers. Catholics, etc.) will know.” 

Mr. Phathe wound up his sermon to Republicans, “Gentlemen, 
1 have done as much as modern science tan lor you.” Newspaper¬ 
man Bert Andrews, who looked up Phathe in the telephone book, 
was unsuccessful in finding D. Clining Phathe. 

Descriptive of part of the 1 ruman approach, the Phathe analysis 
stresses the necessity of name-calling, ambiguity, and promise-making 
to segments of the total voting group. Would Dewey have won 
with the same tactics? He did apparently use an approximation of 
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the Phathe techniques, as have othei successful and unsuccessful 
seekers of public office. 

I’he presidential camjiaign of 1928 was won with (perhaps despite) 
the use of no notable oratorical tricks by Herbert Hoover. Al Smith 
was diainatic; he stiayed not far from the Phathe suggestions and 
added some of his own. He lost. Because he was diamatic? Because 
he wTis Catholic? Because the voters were satisfied with the pios- 
peiity they were expeiiencing? Ihe reseatch suggests that verbal 
felicity and quality of speechmaking played no significant part in 
deciding the victor. 

Hoover’s general speechmaking approach in 1932 differed little 
fiom that of 1928, allowing for the fact of the economic depression 
III the intervening period. \V^ls Roosevelt’s victory due to his superioi 
sjreechmaking? How then account for Smith’s defeat in 1928? 
Analysts agree that economics defeated Hoover as economics with 
a dash ol religious prejudice had defeated Smith earlier. 

What takes jrlace in a given campaign is at best only paitialiv 
av.iilable to leseaiclieis. I o have a science ol jrolitical campaigning, 
we should rec|uiie an eXiici record ol who-among both victorious 
and losing candidates—did and .said what tcT whom with wh.it 
effects cluiing the course of past campaigns; also the characteristics 
of the electorate, the kind ol election, the nature of the relevant 
orgarii/atioris and theii operations, what the incumbent had done 
in office and belore, the background of opposing candidates, and 
over all data like economic indexes and local-state federal political 
lelations. Alter the very considerable task of gathering and analyzing 
the information had been accomplished for a single election at 
a given time and place, we wTHilcf have to repeat the job for other 
elections ai the sarrre place at different tinres arrd at other places 
at varyrirg times. Assuirriiig everr that regular patterns of political 
behavior emeiged from the investigations, we should have the 
additional assumption that the future will be sufficiently similar 
to the jiast to enable accurate prediction of the relative value of 
differerrt election tactics. 

Available data on campaigir tactics coirsist ol occasional intensive 
studies of particular elections, a w^ealth ol anecdotal material about 
many elections, and generalizations that politicians and social 
scientists have drawn from their experience. Such information sug¬ 
gests that the nature of verbal campaign propaganda strategy 
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changes the minds of relatively few people in a national election. 
That geiierali/ation is based on such data as these: 

Most people make their voting choices even before any candidate 
campaigns; sizable correlations exist between the individual's back¬ 
ground and his political selection and between general indexes (as 
prices) and his voting behavior. That is not to say that political 
propaganda is of no value. People tend to expose themselves only 
to the propaganda of the group whom they support; undecided 
voters tend to avoid propaganda exposure. But such material helps 
to activate voters' political predispositions; it helps the convinced 
voter when he attempts to persuade others. About four out of five 
people consider themselves Republicans or Democrats. Propaganda’s 
use is to keep them in lino, to reach the “undecided” voter mostly 
through his “decided” accjuaintance, and to help keep party workers’ 
morale high. Propaganda itself, of course, varies. One study by 
La/arsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet observes that the mass com¬ 
munications media had “several” boomerang eflects—voters being 
stimulated in a direction opposed to the propagandist’s intention. 
Among 58 people, however, who said that personal contacts had 
influenced their voting intention, “there was only one boomerang.” 
In the same investigation, respondents w^ere asked to name the 
rrrost important source from which they derived information they 
used to decide their vote; about one in four mentioned relatives, 
business acquaintances, friends, or other personal contacts. 

Personal contact seems to be the best way to persuade undecided 
voters or to change voting anticipations, but mass propaganda, too, 
has effects. The Lazarsfeld-Berelson-Gaudet analysis indicated that 
radio tended to have greater persuasive power than the press in 
Erie County in the 19.40 national election. Phis investigation re¬ 
vealed also that people with Democratic predispositions often voted 
Republican when they were exposed to predominantly Republican 
propaganda. A similar relation was found for Republican pre¬ 
dispositions and Democratic stress in propaganda heard and seen. 
For example, of the people predisposed toward the Republican 
Party and exposed principally to Republican projraganda, 85 per 
cent voted Republican. Of the group with Republican predisposition 
and Democratic exposure, 55 per cent voted Republican. This 
sizable conversion effect may be due in part to special factors that 
o^perated to stimulate persons with one predisposition to see and 
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listen to propaganda not in conlormity wilh their appaient political 
mindset. 

Anderson and Davidson state that “Propaganda is a strong 
contributing factor in political behavior.*' Sometimes, they say. 
It is decisive; moie often its effective use by opposing political 
groups is equal; never is it useless. They document the significance 
of propaganda by pointing to the Sinclair-Merriam gubernatorial 
election of 19^4 in California. Besides use of the customary propa¬ 
ganda channels, the anti-Sinclair campaign effort “proceeded to 
plaster the billboards ..., to write c^uantities of newspaper features, 
to make layouts for posters, to follow Sinclair’s actions for slips in 
speech or conduct, to line up support among housewives' leagues, 
religious bodies, newspapers, chambers of commerce, etc.’’ Sinclair, 
a strong opponent of Communism, was attacked as a Red; newsreels 
were filmed in w^hich real hoboes and actors portraying hobo roles 
acted out parts in which they slavered for the soft life of California 
if Sinclair were elected. The Merriam supporters shown on the 
screen were clean, decent-looking people who said they intended 
to vote for Merriam because they loved their homes and their state. 
\gaiiist such tactus, Sinclair lost by about seven per cent of the 
total vote cast tor the major candidates. Anderson and Davidson 
say that “the picjpaganda machine could account for this 
margin. .. 

In an analysis of a 1945 municipal election in Detroit, Carl O. 
Smith and Stephen O. Sarasohn,®** political scientists, show that 
“the inflammatory propaganda techniques which were indiscrimi¬ 
nately employed brought thousands of voters to the polls and de¬ 
termined thousands of votes." Votes cast in that election were (in 
per cent): 



Primary 

Final 


election 

election 

Frankensteen 

44 

44 

Jefliies 

37 

56 

Fuel 

»9 



Frankensteen and Jeffries, the two candidates with the highest 
primary vote in Detroit's nonpartisan voting system were the 
opponents in the final election. Foilowdng the primary, Friel cam¬ 
paigned for Frankensteen. Nevertheless, Frankensteen, who had 
obtained 54 per cent of the total Frankensteen-Jeffries primary vote 
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(44 over 44 plus 37), received only 44 per cent of the vote in the 
final election. In contrast, the Jeffries vote leaped coirespondiiigly. 

Smith and Sarasohn call these “reniarkal)le’' figures. 1 he tactics 
used by the Jeffries forces included these: neighborhood weekly 
})apers chaiged that Frankensteen wanted to open white neighbor¬ 
hoods to Negro residents; Poles and other groups were told that 
the value of their homes would drop when the Negroes became 
their neighhois; anonymous literature was distributed in white 
neighborhoods calling on Negroes to vote lor Frankensteen so that 
they could live anywhere: this literature was suppoited by a 
whispering campaign in similar tenor; leaflets mailed to Negio 
homes declared that Frankensteen was an enemy of the Negio; 
rumcjrs were spread that Frankensteen, a member of the Episcopal 
C^hurch, was a Jew and also that he was anti-Semitic; Frankensteen 
was smeared as a red. 

How fruitful of votes was this picjpaganda barrage is shown by 
the reversal cd the primary and final election figures. Results of 
the propaganda in the case of s}>ecial giouj)s is exemplified by w'hat 
took place in Polish neighboihoods. In the j^rimary, Jeffries had 
obtained 16 per cent of the vote as against Frankensteen’s fio ])er 
cent. Final election figuics in the Polish neighborhoods gave Jeffries 
39 per cent and Frankensteen 61 per cent. 

On the whole, it seems that propaganda effects vary with the 
circumstances of individual elections. 1 he influence of propaganda 
can apparently be cither notable or small in altering voters’ tentative 
decisions. People have a variety of kinds of predisposition. Pre¬ 
disposed to vote for a candidate because of traditional party ties, 
for example, the individual is also predisposed against certain ideas, 
like Communism or Fascism. In some instances, the propagandist 
is able to activate predispositions with sufficient strength against 
those ideas—if he can tie them, rationally or not, to the candidate 
whom the individual would normally support—to overcome the 
ccmventional bases of political predisposition. 

In any case, the fact that the margin of victory in American 
elections is typically small gives added encouragement to the 
political propagandist. His hope lies in holding his already- 
persuaded supporters and in capturing enough others to win. After 
ail, one in five voters calls himself an independent; people with 
college-level education are independents in about ont of four cases 
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and educaicd peojile are soniewh<it more likely than others to 
expose thcinsel\es to political aigumentation/' 

Iw'o additional points wan ant mention: the role of political 
principles, and that ol political machines. A national sample ol 
votcis was asked in 1915 by ATPC) to idcntily what is “wrong 
wdth the Republican Paity today,” to account lot its failure to wnn 
a ptesidential election in the two decades since per cent 

said, in ellect, “Pooi platloim; indefinite; no liberalism; copy 
Democrats”; another eight per cent laid the cause to clelecti\e 
oigani/aticjn; the others referred to the Republicans as a “big 
business party,” talked of “poor leadership” and lack of unity; 16 
per cent said, “Don’t know^” 

Herbert Agar,''‘ historian, writing on “How to Elect a Re¬ 
publican,” advises the party to forget its search lor jrrinciples to 
distinguish Republicans from Democrats. 

fadi national party is a loose alliance of local panic's, held together 
prc'canously by self interest or by a shared hostility ...in a presidential 
election millions of \oies are detenninc'd by state politics, county politics, 
chinch, trade union, or racial minor its politics, none of which nec'd have 
a bearing upon the “issues'* of the campaign. 1 he party leaders must 
placate and absorb as many ol thc'se minorities as pc^ssible, so that out of a 
continent-wide welter of hopes and ambitions they may build a com¬ 
promise. .., 

Actually, w^hat piincijdes could divide the two major national 
parties? D. W. Brogan,*’" the British political scientist, arguing 
that our jrarties tend to be Tweedledee and rweeclledum, calls 
for a regrouping so that the parties may be readily distinguished. 
Eet those, he says, “who believe in giving the rich their head” 
occupy one camp and the remaining people the other tamp. But 
the outcome of such a division, while simplifying ideological diffi¬ 
culties, would also mean in America that the rich men’s group, 
clearly identifiable, w'oulcl have to lose every election. There are 
simply too many people w^ho are not wealthy and who believe that 
their interests would be inadecjuately protected by this Rich Man’s 
Party. I'he Democrats proclaim nationally that they are for God, 
country, security, home, womanhood, manhood, childhood, old age, 
youth, education, public welfare, humanity, and excellent public 
service provided as economically as is feasible. The Republicans, 
to win, must herald their suppoit of similar objectives. No group 
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could achieve public office by quarreling with that program; the 
psychological and logical need is for those who would capture votes 
to talk to people and not about dogmas, except to embrace the ones 
that are in the for-a-lowering-of-the-death-rate class. 

When Gallup pollsters asked a sample of Americans what they 
would do if they were president, the answers of the typical respond¬ 
ent summed up to “helping people and trying to make them happy.“ 
Interviewees wanted the president of the United States to be “a 
humanitarian, a benevolent father, a helper and protector of the 
common man.” Gallup gave vivid excerpts from people’s answers: 
“I would try to do something to make the people in the slums 
happier.... So many children don’t get enough to eat. I’d want 

10 try to help_I’d fight for the poor people and see that they 

don’t get fooled by the rich and greedy....” There, it may be 
contended, is a research basis for a victorious political platform. 

I'he primary imperative, in accordance with propaganda research, 
is to find effective means of identification with significant sections 
ol the electorate. Talk about Eire to the Irish, Israel to the Jews, 
civil rights to the Negro, the necessity for high agricultural income 
to the farmer, high wages and job security to the union member. 
If the constituency is Greek, learn to speak a few words of Greek; 

11 the electorate is largely illiterate, beware of making a speech 
that is polysyllabic and grammatically pure. To all, talk of the 
necessity for good food, good housing, good wages, and a good life. 
Alienate no group of numerical or other consequence; wrest from 
the opposition groups whose votes sum up to a plurality of the 
whole. A political platform, then, becomes irrelevant save as a 
convenient device for announcing devotion to all things to which all 
people are devoted. (This is the hard-looking fact against which 
collides the proposal that two-party responsibility can be effected in 
part by meaningful platforms; platform content must often be 
substantially innocuous as a reflex of the similarity in basic values 
of the great majority of the general population.) Even in present- 
day Britain, with its apparently different history, party platform 
differences are by no means complete; they center mainly on 
nationalization policies. 

What remains for consideration in winning elections is the 
political organization. Just how valuable are organizations is a 
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matter of controversy. Gallup and Lydgate have reported that 
in the 1940 and 1944 presidential elections, “contiguous states with 
politi^'a! machines varying greatly in efficiency voted almost exactly 
the same way.” Study of two matched adjacent areas, differing in 
that one had a supposedly strong and competent political machine 
and the other a weak organization, disclosed similar distributions 
of votes. Warren Moscow has suggested that ‘‘the traditional 
machines no longer even try to deliver or influence the vote.” W. 
B. Graves,®^ political scientist, states that political organization con¬ 
trols arc more frequently encountered in urban than in rural 
districts. Political scientists and politicians in general have credited 
the machine with considerable vote-gathering power. Democratic 
boss Edward J. Flynn,®® for example, has declared: “One of the main 
reasons for Willkie’s defeat was the lack of support given him by 
the regular Republican organizations.” I'he argument for believing 
that machines are so important is based on these data: few indeed 
are the groups that win elections without strong organizations; 
many people do not register or vote, whereas machine members 
always do so and concentrate their ballots so that they can be quite 
sure ol winning party nomination even under open primary con¬ 
ditions for whatever person the machine chooses to support; good 
machines operate not only through “buckshot” propaganda but 
also through iniormal personal contacts with voters, and such 
contacts lend to be the most effective way ol persuading undecided 
voters; some machines still use devices like physical coercion, ballot¬ 
stuffing, and bribery to accomplish their goal, although such activity 
appears to be diminishing; the machine always has energetic sup¬ 
porters (particularly if it is in power) eager to hold on to their 
spoils, to repay favors, or to do favors in return for voting support. 
I.aGuardia used to say that he could be elected to office on a laundry 
ticket. Whether or not LaGuardia’s claim was valid, it has been 
argued that only a few bosses aic overturned occasionally and fewer 
are overturned permanently—unless by another organization man. 

In essence, then, elections are won by being in power during 
prosperous times; by a combination of “buckshot” propaganda and 
personal persuasion; by holding those voters with established 
favorable attitudes; by particular personal attention to the un¬ 
decided voter; by political organization. 
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Nonverbal devices for political success 

It is not only methods of effective persuasion and organization 
that have been used to win elections. Resting principally on the 
lacts ol widespread political apathy and lack of inlormation, tech- 
nitjues have been worked out that carry within themselves the 
possibility of frustrating the general electorate and disrupting the 
demociatic process. 'I hcse are hidden devices of political corruption. 
W'e idenlily some ol the major ones as they have been used by one 
brand ol prolessional politician in state and local affairs to be sure 
that his candidates are elected to public office. Here is the w^ay 
they might appear in a primer lot rendering America totalitarian: 

1. 0)ntri\c to have many offices filled by election. I'his confuses the 
general voter and helps to have the concentrated machine vote count 
most heavily. 

2. Make the nominating process difficult and complicated. Again, this 
places a veiy signiluant piemium on the special expertness ol the politician 
and on the value ol the* sup])oitc“is ol his organization. “The primaries, 
rather than the general elections, determine for the most part whom we 
are to have for public officials,’' observes one analyst.“Many, if not most, 
elections are won on registration day. 

Establish control over legal aspects of nomination and election. 7 ’hus, 
petitions may be readily thrown out. voting plates may be arranged to 
create difficulties Icjr the political opposition, extraordinarily high reejuire- 
rnents may be estalrlishecl to make it difficult for new political groupings 
to appear, and so on. 

4. Hold elections Irecprently. I bis helps to create apathy and increases 
nonvoting so that the machine voter tends to be relatively more important. 

5. Buy off potentially strong opposition by handing out jobs, agreeing 
to a division ol tire spoils, and so on. 

6. Do favors for important individuals and organizations: the award of 
a lush contract may be followed by a sizable financial ccintribution to the 
political party fund. 

7. Manage to have one ol your adherents find employment with the 
opposition. He can then convey information and even, perhaps, foul up the 
opposition machinery. In I'ampa, for instance, the manager of the local 
campaign of one gubernatorial candidate sent a number of trusted workers 
to offer themselves to a rival manager for 75 dollars a week. Among the 
obligations of those who got the job w'as to turn over 25 dollars of their 
pay to the first candidate’s campaign funds as a contribution. 

8. Establish close connections with gambling and criminal groups in the 
community. 7 'hese elements can give you considerable sums of money and 
furnish you with men and instruments of violence to use in smashing your 
opponent's support. 
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Ihis is an incomplete listing. Illiistiating an election approach 
very different from that normally subsumed under the label “propa¬ 
ganda,” these methods carry within them a way of translorming 
America into a polity in which the majority of the people is 
governed by an irresponsible minority. Here is exemplified the 
utility of taking propaganda as the spreading of ideas or attitudes 
which influence opinions or attitudes or both. The ways in which 
the spreading may take place are not always apparent. (It is easy 
to do a research check on at least some ol these methods. The 
student may be interested in testing his own community to see 
how many and what kind ol offices are (died by election, the nature 
of legal controls over the nominating machinery, and so on.) 

Hie citizen interested in preserving the democratic essence need 
not limit himself to research. He may set out to accpiire political 
importance. One way of acccjinplishing this objective is sketched in 
a guide for the fledgling politician that accents the steps preceding 
the election. First, become a precinct captain; that is accomplished 
in this manner: 

1. Know the number of your ward and precinct 

2. Do anything tliat neecls doing 

3. Become accjuainted with the liosses and your neighbors 

4. Listen to your neighbor’s beet, but don’t argue with him 

5. Make out a list of your friends and accjuaintances. Call them on the 
phone, invite them to meetings, introduce them to candidates, keep a 
list of those who attend 

6. Do whatever favors you can lor people 

7. Make yourself heard at meetings, especially on subjects of polity 

8. Start discussions of local politics at social gatherings: bridge parties, 
afternoon teas, stag affairs 

9. Distribute literature of sympathetic organizations: labor unions, PTA’s, 
religious and liberal groups 

10. Get control of more votes than anyone else in the precinct—and the 
job’s yours 

Hie pamphlet advises: 

Once you’ve become a precinct captain the next important function is 
to become part of the caucus to select the candidate. The caucus is the 
“in-group." Nominate a friend as delegate to the convention and have him 
nominate you.... 

The operation of the caucus is more important than the primary, per¬ 
haps as important as tlie election itself. 
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The advice is reminiscent of the cue offered by Plunkett, of Tam¬ 
many Hall, on how to set out to be a “real lastin’ statesman.” First, 
“Get a followin’, if it’s only one man and then go to the district 

leader-” This is not the way to become a statesman; it is, never- 

tlieless, one way for the outsider to become an insider. 

The major propaganda implications of this case example appear 
to be these: first, the basic reasons impelling most people to vole 
as they do are determined by factors other than the verbal materials 
disseminated by the politician. Second, verbal material is useful in 
shifting the opinions of a slight percentage ol the electorate. But 
such material is imperative, particularly where the election may be 
close, to persuade the critical few and hold the already favorably 
persuaded many. And elections, of course, may turn out to be close 
indeed. Third, verbal material whose content strikes effectively at 
the individual’s fundamental concerns may result in pronounced 
voting shifts. Fourth, political organization and personal commu¬ 
nication are likely to be most effective in influencing the individ¬ 
ual’s political behavior. Fifth, nondemocratic devices for achieving 
political victory exist because many persons are neither interested 
nor knowledgeable about politics. Sixth, the interested and com¬ 
petent citizen who believes in the democratic process can become 
significant politically—if he chooses. 

CONCLUDING NOTE ON fROEAGANDA 

This discussion has been concerned with the bases of ultimate 
power in our civilization. To mold public opinion is to mold de¬ 
mocracy. In a free society, where presumptive molding agents are 
multiple and clashing, content and methods of propagandas in the 
community tend to mirror the values of the publics at whom the 
propagandists aim. Thus, public opinion tends to shape the prop¬ 
aganda through which it is shaped. There is a sense in which public 
opinion manipulates the propagandist more truly than the propa¬ 
gandist manipulates public opinion. Fundamentally, the control of 
propaganda’s power is a matter of the organization of the political 
and social context of public opinion—of a process in which the 
general citizenry are activated to utilize and sharpen their intel¬ 
lectual perceptions and where they obtain an adequate supply of 
the goods of life. 
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The Role of Public Opinion 
in a Democracy 


In the unceasing clamor that characifrizi s a democracy, the 
issue of the role of public opinion is continuing and basic. At one 
extreme is the notion of shaping government decisions to conform 
with the choices indicated in poll data; at the other is the implica¬ 
tion carried by II. L. Mencken’s comment, “You can’t underestimate 
the intelligence of the American people.’* One writer talks of the 
“eclipse of the public”; another goes furthei and speaks of a “phan¬ 
tom public.” Explored here are the rationale and conditions defin¬ 
ing the role of democratically formed and operating public opinion. 


INTRODUCTION 

There is a great w^elter of conflicting judgments as to the place 
of public opinion in a democratic government, as to the limits of 
competence of that opinion, as to the proper and possible objects 
of its concern/xhe issue of the role of public opinion penetrates 
deep into our social fabric; it determines how we shall allow our 
governors to rule; how we shall establish and shape political and 
social and economic institutions; how we shall have the community 
function and change with changing circumstances and needs. On the 
definition of the role of public opinion depends the distribution, 
forms, and expressions of power and freedom in any society, in any 
place, and at any time. 

We are concerned here with public opinion in a democracy, and 
we interpret democracy as a form of government whose central 
characteristic is ultimate responsibility to that section of public 
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opinion represented by qualified voteis who go to the polls, distinc¬ 
tion is sometimes made between economic and political democracy, 
economic democracy being taken to relcr to approximate ecjuality 
of income lor individuals, or the right of every man to a job, or 
security against sudden deprivation oi his means ol sustenance. If 
economic democracy be any of these, the instrument lor enforcing 
lesponsibility is, anyway, the vote. I’he economic equality or right 
or security is safeguarded in the long run only through the political 
apparatus built on democratic political theory. I’hrough the vote, 
the electorate may bring into being or expansion systems oi govern¬ 
ment intervention in the economy that provide particular goods lor 
the individual. Without political democracy, “rights’' are at the 
mercy ol powei* groups—to be withdrawn or constricted without 
delense by the individual. With political democracy, the individual 
sets up the final safeguard of whatever mode or degree ol economic 
democracy his representatives contrive. In the end, the root of eco¬ 
nomic democracy is politics and the Iruit ol political democracy is 
the tendency toward economic democracy. 

For example, a totalitarian state may j)rovide for its population 
a species of apparent economic democracy in respect to job security 
or pay rates. The system, let us say, is wcjiking out badly in the 
opinion ol most individuals, lliey cannot change the system peace¬ 
fully, lor without political democracy they arc without voice in its 
fundamental arrangements. I'hey cannot, in fact, be “secure” in 
their security, lor it may be lescinded or- modified in its application 
to an individual with no pos.sibility lor him of rejecting the change. 
Imprisonment or death is the alternative to acceptance; individuals 
have no way to hold governors responsible for their acts under 
totalitarian government. 1 here are not two kinds ol democracy, but 
one—political democracy. The only method thus far developed in 
the history of all civilization for ellectively enforcing the responsi¬ 
bility of the rulers to the mass ol the governed is the vote of the 
general electorate itself, the unfolding of the democratic process 
where there is access to competing sources ol information, freedom 
of discussion, and the politician is not all-powerful. 

In totalitarian governments the pyramid stands on its point; the 
public is responsible to its rulers. Duties is the catchword instead of 
rights. T he candidate for membership in the Hitler Youth was 
required to declare his support of a formula represented by the twin 
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cores, “The Leader is always right,“ and “The program is your 
dogma, it demands your complete surrender to the cause.” In effect, 
then, as the Na/i organization expanded and took deeper hold on 
what it seized, the general public expressed its opinions through 
all the institutions ol the community in accordance with the theme 
enunciated by the leadership. The role ol the citi/enry’s j^articipa- 
tion in economic, religious, political, or other affairs was tlie bend¬ 
ing of efforts to suppcjrt the program and the leader. Power became 
homogeneous and single: it was totalitarian. “Freedom” was the 
duty to strive mightily to sustain and iurther an already given dogma 
and to follow an already established leadership. 

a democracy, power has heterogeneous expressions and the 
opinions of the general public are manifested in different institu¬ 
tional forms, each competing with the others, the political power 
being one among an array. Each is split; there are, for example, 
different religions, different kinds of groups in power in differing 
governmental units, opposing economic aggiegatcs. Each sets and 
seeks differing objectives. Who would be a democrat is hydra-headed 
and multiple-bodied. 

The differentiation between the operation of public opinion in a 
democracy and in a totalitarian nation is not that the one is omnip¬ 
otent and the other impotent. It lies in the way public opinion is 
formed, in how it is evidenced, in the extent to which it can choose 
and replace leadership. One is formed in an environment of con¬ 
flicting propagandas, is manifested freely in variegated publics and 
institutional expressions, and is able to select and replace leaders. 
The other is determined in a monistic propaganda environment, 
effected in institutions all ol which have one political nucleus, and 
is constrained to be content with those in office. 

In particular application to a democracy the basic cpiestions relat¬ 
ing to the configuration of public opinion power are four: Is man- 
in-the-strect opinion competent to rule? Is rule by “the majority” 
compatible with continued freedom? Does “the majority” rule? What 
conditions make for an optimum public opinion power pattern? 
rhere can be no effective government of or through fools, but even 
if competent, public opinion may not produce just results. ^ 

Not only capability, but morality and justice and practicality 
must be considered in interrelations of public opinion and govern¬ 
ment. In part these are matters to be settled on the basis of the 
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individuars value system. In part, on tlie other hand, they are issues 
to be decided on the grounds of empirical and rationalistic data. 

COMPETENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Let us take the (juestion of public opinion competency and focus 
the discussion on America. At one extreme is the view represented 
by the declaration of Alexander Hamilton, “The voice of the people 
has been said to be the voice of God; and however generally this 
maxim has been quoted and believed, it is not true in fact. The 
people are turbulent and changing; they seldom judge or determine 
right." At the other is the statement of any man who, running for 
national office in the middle of the twentieth century, heaps en¬ 
comiums on the wisdom and nobility of the average American. 

I'he lundamental issue of the competence of public opinion 
arises in the area of politics. The relevant public here is the qualified 
voter, for he, multiplied by 50 million, is the means through which 
responsibility in a democracy is implemented. Judgments of ability 
are, of course, relative to the talents of the general public as com¬ 
pared with special publics—politicians, businessmen, public admin¬ 
istrators, trade union or agricultural leaders, and others. In this 
context of relativity, we shall analyze the four main categories into 
which the competency of the electorate subdivides itself: intelligence, 
information, interest, and emotionalism. Analysis of each factor 
follows: 

Intelligence 

^ Are the American people intelligent? It may be that this question 
/is suggestive of the “How high is up?" dilemma. Nevertheless, the 
f Irecjuent charge has been made that people are too stupid to rule 
their rulers. 7 ’he evidence? Data like intelligence test results; the 
popularity of nonintellectual and trivia-laden newspapers, radio 
programs and movies; the number of mediocre, and worse, poli¬ 
ticians who are elected; the occasional instance of widespread ap¬ 
parently feebleminded behavior, such as the popular reaction to 
the newspaper advertisement that stated ‘‘Last day to send in your 
dollar.” To the box number that accompanied the announcement 
were sent many thousands of dollars; or the county election at which 
the majority of the electorate turned down one lever to vote for 
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an inciease in pay for a particular office, and turned down another 
to vote for abolition of that office. 

Not only are the masses enormously unintelligent, is the allega¬ 
tion, but they become more stupid with succeeding generations. 
For the more intelligent tend to rise from their lowly origins to 
take their place in the upper social and economic groups, reducing 
further the average intelligence of the stupid many. 

Let us take these criticisms in turn. The intelligence test resulT 
most often cited is that of World War I, where the average army 
recruit was found to have a mental age of about 14 years. But the 
deduction is not necessarily that people are stupid. 'Fhe average 
score obtained by soldiers on the Army Alpha intelligence test was 
a certain number of items correct. Fourteen-year-old children, on 
the average, received similar marks. Presumably the average lour- 
teen-year-old has a mental age corresponding to his chronological 
age of fourteen. The average soldier, whose score approximated 
tliat of the typical fourteen-year-old, has been said, therefore, to have 
a mental age of fourteen. But the lest consisted of questions in 
arithmetic, vocabulary, numerical relations, reading, and other 
items of the kind that the test-makers, educated people accustomed 
to pencil and pjiper situations, would be expected to write. 

Another meaning that may be attathed to the findings emerges 
from consideration of the differing histories of the youngster and 
the grown-up. It is that fourteen-year-olds have the same ca]>acitv 
to learn as the adult, but the adult has, merely by A'irtue oJ his 
maturity, learned more about practical matters than the child. He 
has been in a greater variety of situations, has had more opportunitx 
to engage in trial-and-error learning, and has far more experience 
in dealing with adult problems. He has, not the greater capacity 
for profiting by his encounters with life, but the greater know-hoAv, 
because he has those encounters as part of his experiential back¬ 
ground. The psychologists themselves, it should be said, have all 
but abandoned the practice of interpreting adult test scores in 
terms of mental age, on the ground that the mental age concept 
is inappropriate for the grown-up. Modern psychological write-ups 
of adult intelligence refer to statistical difterentiations; thus, scores 
may be said to be in the upper five, twenty or other per cent of the 
total distribution of all marks earned by persons taking the test. 

Whether intelligence test results demonstrate that people are 
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dunces or not appears to be highly questionable. Nor does the alter¬ 
native proof seem to be weightier. I’he specific newspaper, radio 
piogram, or movie selected by the member of the general public 
is in pait a function ol his educational level and ol the availability 
ol other rccieational and communication instruments, and is the 
consccjuent ol chives arising Irom such vaiicd soinces as his home 
life and his social satislactions. It is an index not ol his intelligence 
necessarily, hut ol his needs and his upbringing. 

Do people elect mediocrities to public oflice? I hose who framed 
the American Constitution were themselves men with deep distrust 
ol the common men whose expression is public opinion. Roger 
Sherman, a signer ol both the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, said: “It would be as unnatuial to relei the choice 
of a proper chaiacter loi chiel magistrate to the people, as it would 
be to refer a trial ol colors to a blind man.” It is the most superficial 
ol parallels to cite Hitler’s similar figure ol speech: “It is easier lor 
a camel to pass through the eye ol a needle than lor a great man to 
emerge from a popular election.” Hitler’s solution was simple: 
regiment the population, lire solution ol the American Coiistitu- 
tion-niakers was far more complicated and held steadily to the end 
of securing liberty and great, but bounded, political pcjwer. 

Uncprestionably, medicxrities have been elected to public office 
in America; undoubtedly, too, frrst-iatc merr have also been elected. 
And there is no research that indie ales that the average demo¬ 
cratically selected political leader is inferior to the one chosen by 
any other means. Studies ol our legislators show them, on the aver¬ 
age, to be comparatively well-educated men ol relatively good 
achievement. A top political office that has numbered among its 
occupants men of the stature of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts, has certainly 
not been bare of eminent capabilities and talents. 

Our leaders average well enough in competence; have they been 
more corrupt than other systems would have allowed? We cannot, 
of course, know for certain. Comparative corruption statistics are 
not at hand, and we have no information on the amount ol un¬ 
detected graft in America or elsewhere. I'his, however, we know. 
Occasional instances of public bribery or thievery are brought to 
light in the United States—perhaps more often than in other coun¬ 
tries; no analyst has ever counted the number or gauged the gravity 
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of revealed gralt. But there is another, and more important, thing 
that we know. Only in a democracy, only where public opinion has 
its agents vying for power, is there an cxteinal thetk on officials. 
Only where the operation of public opinion is Iree is theie an organ 
external to the state lor the identification and follow^-up of wrong¬ 
doing. Gralt or its e(pu\alent presumably exists in all industiiali/ed 
societies, and is everywheie, in government and out. a reflection ol 
the community ethic. Weie America totalitarian, chicanery would 
not disappear, although its loims and Irecjuencies would be altered. 
\'et it is in a democracy (hat there is maximum opportunity tcj dis¬ 
cover and displace those public ofhcials guilty of abuses, so that 
democracy may be the government form in which least coiiuption 
occurs. 

Another bit ol counterdemcjcratic evidence cited with some Ire- 
cpiency is the dodge wheieby people “buy” tlie Biooklyn Biiclge oi 
indulge in ecjually nonsensical behavior. On the one hand, it may 
be said that the cases that come to light are probably inclicatixe ol 
many more (hat are never publici/ed; on the other hand, it may be 
argued that a lew egregiously foolish people are piool only ol the 
silliness ol a lew% not the many. 

Whether the many ate extraordinarily unintelligent appears to 
be a contestable }no})osition. Are they beconring more stupid with 
tiirre because they arc steadily deprived ol their better minds? lire 
claim oi diminishing mass irrtelligence assumes that intelligence is 
an inherited unitary characteristic. Neither jjsychological rror bio¬ 
logical research suppcjrts this assurnptiorr. Irrtelligence is irrherited 
cmly in the serrse ol congenital capacity. But that capacity is subject 
to development through the environment. So plastic is the indivicl- 
ual’s intellectual capacity that with lavorable en\irorrrnerrtal stimuli 
the abilities ol succeeding gerrerations may be lifted, rather than 
depressed. Further, intelligence may be verbal, social, nrechanical, 
or other; it is no single trait, but a complex with which the enviroir- 
inent interacts to yield any ol many possibilities irrherent in the 
germ plasm. 

I he sum of these argunrents is certairrly irot that Anrericans are 
a moronic lot. Some people, evidently, are not bright, others are 
brighter, and what they or their progeny become is not readily pre¬ 
dicted from their mental age. 

I’he student should remember that in any case, abstract intelli 
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gcnce as such, associated with both education and economic status, 
is likely to result only in the individual's voting in a conservative 
direction. Poll the members of Who's Who and you find a politically 
conservative majority. The implication is that intelligence as such 
is no guarantor ol “rightness" in politics, but tends, instead, cor¬ 
related as it is with many other facets of the individual, to produce 
“rightest" political valuations. 

Information 

The prime question here is whether people are so uninformed as 
to be unable to hold their governors responsible. In analyzing this 
issue, we shall touch on the matter of popular ignorance, attempt to 
account for it, and estimate the likelihood of increase of popular 
information. Then we shall assess the extent to which public opinion 
can, in democratic government, determine public* policy, and end 
by indicating the limits within which freely formed public opinion 
can hold political power responsible. The relations between in- 
lormed and uninformed public opinion and democracy are not 
summed up in the point that public opinion is informed or not; 
they are epitomized in the kwd of information needed and used 
to effectuate democratic responsibility. 

Public opinion surveys have revealed great areas of ignorance on 
the part of Americans. Relatively few know what the Bill of Rights 
is; many do not know the names of their representatives or senators; 
many have vague geographical concepts; United Nations is little 
more than a name to many; and the ideas of most about great issues 
and problems and projects arc uninformed and blurred. Martin 
Kriesberg,^ studying information about foreign affairs, estimates 
that about 30 per cent of the electorate are “unaware of almost any 
given event in American foreign policy." Forty-five percent are 
aware but uninformed. 

Such data do not dim the faith of those who quote findings of 
opposite meaning. The people, says Gallup,^ citing his own surveys, 
correctly appraised the value of air-power before many of the ex¬ 
perts themselves. Most persons were urging military conscription 
many months before political leaders or Congressmen advocated the 
plan. For at least four years before Pearl Harbor the people were 
opposed to the shipment of American oil, scrap, and war materials 
to Japan. 
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7 he tact is that the community and the communications ma¬ 
chinery in America are so organized as to make it nioiuiinentally 
difficult and inconvenient lor people to be well inlonned on the 
details, or even die outlines ol many major problems of the day. 
One aspect ol the situation is seen in a remark of John Adams. 
“Public infoimation cannot keep pace with the facts.” Bui, s-,^s 
political scientist Richard S. F. Eells,'^ at the time of the adoj>tion of 
the Constitution, the means of communicatiem in the United States 
were practically the same as they were in England in the Middle 
Ages, a fact that accounted for Americans’ lack ol information on 
public affairs. “ I he giowth and transmutation of political ideas 
during the coirmial jieiiod,” Eells points out, “were the lesult ol 
personal coirespondcnce, journals, and tieatises by the leading men 
in llie different localities.” 

In the 150-year period since colonial days, the new and expanding 
communications instruments generated by a forward-leaping tech¬ 
nology have, it is claimed, made it possible for Adams’ objection 
to be met: public information can now keep up with the facts. To 
this reasoning, two points can be made in reply. One is that in 
actuality public information remains sparse and faulty. Poll results 
show that. Ihe air-power, conscription, and similar opinion figures 
cited by Gallup can hardly be classified as evidence ol intelligent 
possession of information by the general public; they would seem 
much more nearly to fall into the category of glandular responses 
to difficulties. Planes sailing off into the empyrean to secure America 
and to win a war are an imagination-firing notion; that the notion 
turned out to possess considerable validity is testimony only to the 
fact that dreams and fears sometimes come true. 

For it is inevitable in a technological society that public opinion ? 
is a substantially uninformed opinion. 7 "he explanation lies not * 
in the public’s congenitally defective mental equipment but in ' 
the nature of the operating environment. Some portions cjf the world 
are too much with us to allow more than scanty attention to others 
of the world's aspects. The man whose judgment and attitudes go 
to make up public opinion must earn his living, he must accompany 
his wife to a bridge game or to the movies, children must be fed and 
their noses wiped, the shopping must be done and the house 
must be cleaned. Leisure has increased, but the competing demands 
on that leisure have widened. Recreational and other outlets for the 
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consumption of time have multiplied even more rapidly than non¬ 
working time has increased. As John Dewey ‘ says, “Man is a consum¬ 
ing and spoitive animal as well as a political one. What is significant 
is that access to means of amusement has been rendered easy and 
cheap beyond anything known in the past.“ People are just too busy 
to accjuire miuh inlormation about abstractions and matters that 
do not lie immediately under their noses. 

Simultaneous with the extension of pressures on the public’s time 
has been the swelling flood of inlormation, misinlormation, and 
evaluation emanating from the communications media. Simul¬ 
taneous also has been the accelerated proliferation and increased 
tempo of change of problems. Dewey states: 

The newer fortes liavc created mobile and fluctuating associational 
forms. The common tomj)laints of the disintegration of family life may 
be placed in evidence. The movement from rural to urban is also the result 
anci proof of this mobility. Nothing stays long put, not even the associations 
by which business and industry are tarried on. The mania for motion and 
speed is a symptom of tlie restless instability of social life, and it operates 
to intensily the causes from which it springs.... How can a public be 
organized, we may ask, when literally it docs not stay in place? 

In public affairs, now' it is an event in China or Britain or Korea 
^)r elsewhere over the whole of the globe, then it is a domestic de¬ 
velopment in taxation, or the tariff, or education, or housing, or 
inflation or disinflation or deflation or reflation, or a nearly infinite 
number of other political, economic, or social segments. At the same 
time there is too much information to cull out and digest, there are 
too many and loo complex issues to follow and grasp, and there is 
not enough time to acejuire what knowledge may be necessary for 
opinion to be informed. People are not well informed and, if the 
preceding argument is valid, they cannot be well informed. 

Suppose this rationali/ation to be persuasive. Does it follow that 
public opinion is so ill informed as to be without value? That has 
been one inference, the result of which is the belief that government 
should be carried on by the so-called great and by the wise men. 

^Another interpretation is possible. It is that the public does not 
know enough to identify significant problems or to initiate sensible 
programs of action, does not know enough, perhaps, even to be 
aware that policies are working well or badly, but does know enough 
to make a competent selection every so often among competing 
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personalities seeking public favor. The life experiences of the adult 
give him a ready-made ground from which he can appraise real 
peo])le, not abstruse programs. Alter all, in American elections, 
(andidates’ programs proclaim as their objectives the attainment ol 
all goods lor all men. Particularly at local levels ol government 
are different political parties opposed, not in principles or in be¬ 
havior, but in being outs and ins. Sometimes there may be ideo¬ 
logical or bcdiavioral distinction between two sets of ideas or acts, 
promised or peiformed—say, the extent to which government should 
intervene in the national economy in order to piomote some pur¬ 
pose, or whether a tax or a foreign relations jjolicy is working out 
effectively. Under these circumstances, it should be remembered 
first that even the specialists disagree: the possession of much infor¬ 
mation docs not lead automatically to the correc t answers. Second, as 
democracy wcjrks in America, the people are not given formal 
opportunity in elections (saving instances of referenda) to vote lc:>r 
or against government extension or other specific policies: people 
\ote for or against candidatesj^Not even the candidates are chosen 
by the people; thc^se who run lor public office are the men who have 
been designated alter the elaborate operation ol a highly involved 
political process^so remote in reality liom the general public that 
few people are able to describe its lunctioning.U^ 

JA^alter Lippniann sums up this view: “. .. by their occasional 
niobili/ations as a majority, people support oi oppose the individuals 
who actually govern.” This personality lunction would appear to 
be the frame ol action within which public opinion is infonnation- 
ally competent and within which it actually works. “It is on the 
men inside, working under conditions that are sound, that the 
daily administration ol society must rest,” says Lipj)mann,‘' jHoceed- 
ing to delineate a public opinion range ol action wider than choice 
between candidates: “The general public outside can arrive at 
judgments about whether these conditions are sound only on the 
result alter the event, and on the procedure before the event.”/ 

Do people know enough to judge results and to identify acceptable j 
procedures in such cases? How, for example, could the people judge I 
whether American policy toward the Soviet Union is sound or not? 1 
Only the most palpable and dramatic of results would become gen- , 
eral and accurate knowledge—war, revolution, or other impressive, , 
overt phenomenon—although, when practicable, there would un- 1 
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doubtedly be debate as to responsibility for the event. Public opinion 
is informed sometimes about grievances, almost never about reme¬ 
dies, It is not the general public that requires knowledge of the 
factual data, but the competing experts who supply the competing 
politicians with the information they require. Only access to the 
factual data is required for the general public, because that is a 
basic condition ior the existence of the freedom that makes possible 
competition between the experts and the politicos. I’he value of 
factual information as such is easily overrated. 

Such data are useful in informing us about the consequences of 
acts and the ways in which acts can be performed, but they do not 
tell us what acts to perform. Satisfaction with things as they are 
depends ultimately on a value system rather than an informational 
complex. 

The foregoing discussion departs greatly from what has become 
American folklore: that public opinion is competent to and does 
determine general public policies indirectly thiough its designated 
lepresentatives. It is the designated representatives who determine 
policy without the influence of general public opinion, il with the 
assistance and intrusion of the more articulate and well-informed 
persons who combine tliemselves into competing pressure grou})S. We 
have labeled as folklore the thought that the people decide public 
policy; what they do is to choose between politicians (using the term 
in no invidious sense) and to vent their spleen or express their appro¬ 
bation of a status quo. Political scientist Gabriel A. Almond, par¬ 
ticularizing for foreign policy, suggests that the criteria for popular 
control are met as long as there are competing groups of experts 
and as long as the ultimate electoral power is reserved for the rank 
and file. Almond’s additional re(|uirement of *‘an attentive public” 
is discussed below under the head of interest. 

riiat the public does not determine policy is clear once we look 
at the facts rather than the stereotype. Candidates commonly run 
on similar promises that are identical in their broad statement. 
Suppose even that a man in the street agrees with one part of a set 
of promises, rejects a second, and is indiflerent to a third. Limited to 
‘"Yes,” ‘"No,” or abstention, the voter can only make a selection 
between candidates. Similarly, he cannot approve some acts per¬ 
formed by an incumbent and disapprove others as good or bad 
policy, effectuated well or badly; he can only vote for or against the 
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person in office. Just how meaningless is the vote as an expression of 
policy preference may be seen in two respects. One: following an 
election, debate frequency arises as to what the public has mandated. 
After Iruman's election in iq.jS, widespread newspaf>er comment 
held that he had no sizable popular support lor seeking the enact¬ 
ment of a greatly revised labc^i relations policy. It w^as argued that 
Truman had been elected despite his labor stand, that he had been 
elected because people admired his courage, or tor other leasons. 
Two: announced promises bear no necessary ielation to subsequent 
operating })olicies. Lincoln undertook during his campaign to keep 
slavery as an institution; Wilson said he would keep America out 
of war; Franklin Roosevelt in stated he would reduce govern¬ 
ment expenditures. The list can be extended at Federal, state, and 
local government levels. The five-cent subway tare, traditional in 
New York City, was not even discussed in 1945 during the mayoralty 
campaign. Two years later, the silence was broken, tradition was 
shattered, and the fare was doubled. 

public policy is not and cannot be fixed by public opinion; what 
is more, there is sound rationale for not so establishing it. For the 
public lacks necessary information and is unable to acquire it; the 
broad mass of public opinion expresses itself on infrequent, isolated 
occasions and continuous policy-making and adjusting is vital; 
public opinion can only nod or shake its head or be still; it cannot, 
like its representatives, conciliate and compiomise and make the 
second choices demanded in practical situations. In substance, all 
that public opinion can do and does is to size up those who seek 
office; it neither initiates nor defines public policy; it is no positive, 
creative agency. What it can and does is to express its dissatisfaction 
or satisfaction with a stains quo by voting for or against an iiKum- 
bent. It is only in this most oblique, negative fashion that ihe general 
public affects policy, although it does hold the policy-makers re¬ 
sponsible through its votes. A. L. Lowell’s ^ characterization is apt:^ 

Owing to the difficulty of mastering the facts required for an intelligent 
decision, the people are, as a rule, more capable of forming an opinion on 
a general principle than of applying it to a concrete case, more competent 
to appreciate the policy of legislation than the wisdom of a particular 
statute, better judges of grievances than of the choice of remedies. 

One further point needs mention. Because many persons are un¬ 
informed about concrete political cases, the comparatively few who 
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have the greater information have relatively greater opportunity to 
exert gieater political influence. This relation between information 
and the responsibility of political power is correlated with interest 
and die democratic process, and is considered below. 

Interest 

The bases for believing that people are uninterested in public 
alfairs are several: the extent of non voting, the relatively small 
audience for serious materials, the slender circulation of inlormative 
periodicals and books, the difficulties oi reaching people in informa¬ 
tional campaigns, and the like. Studies ol peoples conversations 
indicale that public problems are a long way from being a popular 
topic Jor chit-chat. One anaylsis of looi remarks, for instaiue, con¬ 
cluded that “the people overheard talked mostly about personal, 
day-to-day matters in which they and their Iriends were engaged 
and very little about public affairs.’* In another study, Julian L. 
Woodward and Elmo Roper,seeking to establish a “Political Ac¬ 
tivity Index.” cjuestioned a national sample ol 8,000 respondents to 
determine their behavior on five points: (a) going to the polls; (b) 
pressure group organizations: (c) writing or talking to legislators or 
other public officials; (d) participating in political party activity; 
(c) engaging in dissemination ol political opinions through con- 
\ersations. The finding was this: “...the figures on jioliiical par¬ 
ticipation are so low as to give support to the conclusion that in 
America the few act politically for the many.” The generalization 
that apathy toward politics is great is hardly to be debated. 

What is the impact of this fact ol public indifference on the 
determination ol the role ol public opinion? We may note first the 
idea that some apathy is a healthy phenomenon. Incidence ol voting, 
suggests political scientist Francis G. Wilson,^“ may be like a fever 
chart. Were all of us to be vitally concerned with voting in the 
“right” man, were all of us acutely interested in the election, it 
might mean that we regarded our stake in the result as so momentous 
that political unity would be endangered- Elections since the Civil 
War have ended in average winning percentages of about 52 per 
cent of the total vote for the victor in national campaigns. That 
means that the other 48 per cent have had to go along and abide by 
the results. Were the 48 per cent intensely aroused, the probability 
would be increased that bullets might supplement ballots. 
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This is not to say that indifference cannot be excessive. Too much 
nonvoting could well mean untrammeled manipulation of public 
affairs by a minority, victorious not on merit but on the basis of 
“clever" manijnilation. 

Inditterence can be too little or too great. Certainly it is not too 
little in America. Is is too great? “Yes" seems a fair answer, where 
‘=50 million voteis absent themselves from the polls on the cjuachen- 
nial occasion ol the selection ol a president. Nonvoting in state and 
local elections is propoi tic^nately even greater. Yet almost 50 million 
persons voted in the 19.J8 elections: many millions vote in the state 
and local elections. Active electors in such great numbers, although 
the number should be greater, would haidly seem to argue that 
apathy is nearly so complete as to signiiy an almost inert public. 
Political interest is still considerable enough to prompt half or 
more of the potential electorate to exercise its franchise, and is suf¬ 
ficient to stimulate tfie birth and growth of diversely cniented 
pr essure groups. 

^ ^'et the act of verting is itself no sign ol sizable political interest 
on the jrart ol the votef^ Ncrt so much interested and with little 
irdoi'inalion, he may nevertheless regard as his own political choice 
what is handed down from an informed and interested opinion- 
cuing source irr his environment, and go to the polls under the 
urging of interest group leader s and lieutenants. Fifty million voters 
do not mean 50 million sejrarate, politically aware electoral units. 
The nundrer is X, where this symbol represents air unknown number 
of peojrle who, jrosscssing prestige, access to other persons, informa¬ 
tion, and intensely held opinions, persuade others to vote in a 
certain way. Fliese individuals we may label an elite. Note that the 
political elite is not unic|ue: the process whereby people acquire 
their preferences is not [peculiar to politics nor to a democr acy. But 
peculiar to a democracy is the number and freedom of this elite in 
politics. We do not know liow large is X; we do, however, know that 
it is large and scattered, that the centers of political influence (both 
informal and formal group leaders) are jrrobably to be counted in 
terms of millions of freely thinking persons instead of the compara¬ 
tive handful necessarily characteristic of a totalitarian state. Political 
interest in America is less, perhaps, than it should be, but it would 
seem sufficient qualitatively and cjuantitaiively to do the basic job 
reejuired in a democracy—enforcing political responsibility. 
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It is instructive to look at the nonvoter, traditionally taken as a 
symptom of extreme political pathology in a democracy. 

One analysis,’^ based on polling results, indicates that the ab¬ 
stainers are less well-off financially than those wdio vote; only about 
15 per cent of tlie people in the top economic fourth of the general 
population are nonvotei s, in contrast to the 45 per cent in the bottom 
economic fourth. The poor are not always with us; they tend to be 
absent on election day. 

Not only are nonvoters poorer, but they also have less schooling 
than the voters. About 20 per cent of those who have gone to college 
are voters-w’ho-don’t-vote, as against .40 per cent for people w’ho have 
halted their education in the grade schools. 

I'ake the tw^o factors together. Has the individual gone to college 
and is he in the upper economic quaiter? The odds are 7 to 1 that 
he will vote on election clay. Has the individual gone only to gram¬ 
mar school and is he in the lowest economic fourth? The odds drop; 
the odds are now’ about even that he wull be a voter. 

Other findings in the same study suggest that nonvoters differ from 
voters in tending to be younger; those in their twenties are about 
twdce as apt to be nonvoters as persons in their fifties. In response 
to poll questions, non voters show considerable unwillingness to 
allow new^spapers to criticize our form of government. They are 
about twdce as likely as voters to say that they never heard of the 
Bill of Rights. Is it almost impossible for a man to stay honest if 
he goes into politics? About 51 per cent of voters say yes and 43 
per cent of nonvoters agree. 

These survey re.sults indicate that the nonvoter is comparatively 
intolerant, uninformed, uneducated, nonpropertied, and optimistic 
about politics. 

In another study, people were asked, “In general, how do you 
feel about living in this community—would you say it’s a very good 
community to live in, only fairly good, or not good at all?” Those 
who said their community w'^as a very good place to live in were 
classified as “satisfied” or “integrated” into the life of the com¬ 
munity, while those who said it was fairly good or not good at all 
were designated as the “unintegrated” group. When socio-economic 
level w^as held constant, the integrated groups showed a smaller 
proportion of nonvoters. The differences, however, are not thorough¬ 
going. In the high socio-economic status category, 17 per cent of 
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the integrated and 25 per cent of the unintegrated did not vote in 
the 1948 election; in the low category, 31 per cent of the integrated 
and 42 per cent of the unintegrated people weie nonvoters. This 
result conflicts somewhat with the previous investigation, where non¬ 
voters were found to be somewhat more likely to be satisfied that 
politicians are not necessarily dishonest. It is probable that the 
nonvoter is more satisfied with some aspects of his community than 
with others, tlius paitially explaining the seeming clash of findings. 
The value system and behavior of the nonvotei and the otherwise 
politically apathetic individual are major problems requiring ad¬ 
ditional investigation. 

Tentatively, we may say that too many nonvoters must spoil the 
democratic broth, but too few may foreshadow political struggles 
where ballots are spiked with savagery and burnished wdih violence 
and fury. We may try to educate the nonvotei, but equally, we may 
recognize that the nonvoter is a result of government, whether by 
Democrats or Republuans, that is good enough to keep our political 
temperatures at about normal. 

Emotionalism 

[The charge is that people think with their hearts and stomachs.I 
A slogan is a more effective organ of persuasion than a rational argu -1 
raent\ saluting the Statue of Liberty verbally is more appealing than 
munaane presentation of undraraatic matters. At another point we 
have examined the efficiency of this species of propaganda approach. 

^Assume that sometimes, but not alw^ays, rampant emotionalism 
controls most people’s judgments and attitudes. Side by side with 
this statement must be set down the observation that sometimes the 
judgments and attitudes of the intellectual and informational elite 
are likewise emotionally rooted. The basic issue is not that of the 
emotional many vs. the unemotional few. The question is just how 
often emotionalism governs the two groups and w^hat form the 
emotionalism takes^ Franklin Roosevelt may be a name to send a 
highly e ducated few into a p^xy sm of fury as.it may send an un¬ 
educated many into a fr enzy of enthusiasm. Maybe some, more 
sophisticated than others, have no adrenal response to the Constitu¬ 
tion and perceive that even a mother is a mortal creature, un¬ 
endowed with all virtue. Perhaps, however, the person who is 
sophisticated with regard to the Constitution or motherhood can 
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be reached in other emotion-centered ways, can undoubtedly be 
said of some that their blood pressure rises and their pulse rate 
quickens in an emotional response to what most would regard as 
abstractions; a gold standard, rcorgani/ation of a public agency, 
scientific method. Not every man has his price, but almost every 
man has his emotion-bespattered object.!'The variables are intensity 
of attachment or aversion, the objects m the emotionalism, and the 
frequency with which tJie nonintellectual apparatus of the individual 
or group may 1 unction. About these particularized matters, empirical 
research has lurnished no adequate base for a judgment. Certainly, 
the data on opinion iormation and propaganda effects imply no 
readiness for the man in the street to jump attitudinally at the 
propagandist’s call. |[\Vhat appears tentatively leasonable is the 
generalization that all men are emotional and that the diflerences 
among individuals and groups are not inevitably of a character to 
lend credence to an all-embracing conclusion of emotionalism for 
^the many and intellectualism lor the tew^ 

Is public opinion competent? An absolute answer seems to be 
impossible. One comparative characterization seems admissible: 
public opinion is (juite hopelessly incompetent with respect to 
specific issues: it is most competent in determining the relative 
virtues of opposing candidates, rather than contrasting ideas or 
philosophies. In any case, the position that people are gross incom¬ 
petents possesses no overwhelming evidentiary strength, although the 
reverse stand that people are equipped with vast political insight 
is equally challengeable. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND GOVERNMENT 

Is the pov^er of "the mojority" compatible with 
continued freedom? 

In political affairs, the question concerns inself with the con¬ 
sequences for minority groupings of having the majority of the 
electorate constitute the ultimate governor. The additional question 
of the merits of the select few as against the common multitude is 
a familiar one and has, in a measure, been considered in the pre¬ 
vious discussion. Brief if inadequate further mention of the issue 
requires citation oi the principal arguments for vesting ultimate 
control of the community in the elite few: they are endowed with 
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superior special talents in mind and in spirit. The counter-argument 
has been stated by John Stuart Mill:’^ speaking of a “completely 
po})ular government,” Mill says: 

...[its] supctiority in relcrence to present well-being icsts upon two 
principles.... J'he first is, that the rights and interests of every or an) 
person are only secure from being disregarded when the person interestecl 
is hiinselt able and habitually disposed to stand up lor tliein. I'he second 
is, that the general prosperity attains a greater height, and is more wideh 
dittused in proportion to the amount and variety of the personal energies 
enlisted in promoting it. 

Is there, how’e\er, a limit beyond which the result of majority 
rule is the denial ol licedom? Henry Steele Cornmager speaks of 
“Majority Rule and Minority Rights”; Lord Acton held that “The 
most certain test by which we judge whether a country is really free 
is the amount ol security enjoyed by minorities.” Referring to a 
legislative boch, I honias Jefferson stated that “173 tyrants can be 
as tyrannical as orre.” C^an we not also talk of tyranny by the majority 
ol the jrersons in a denrocracy? Actons logic with respect to an 
ancient democracy may be applicable to modern democracies: 

...the possession of unlimited power, which corrodes the conscience, 
hardens the heart, and confouirds the understanding ol monarchs, exer- 
ci.sed Its demoralising inlluence on the illustrious democracy crl Athens, 
■ft is Irail to be oppressed by a minority, but it is worse to be oppres.sed 
by a majority. For there is a reserve of latent power in the masses which, if 
it is (ailed into play, the minority can .seldom resist. But from the absolute 
will ol an entire people, there is no appeal, no redemption, no refuge but 
treason. 

1 he lesson, said Acton, oi the Athenians’ experience 

...endures lor all times, for it teaches that government by the whole 
people, being the government of the most numerous and powerful cla.ss, is 
an evil of the .same nature as unmixed monarchy, and requires, for nearly 
the same reasons, institutions that shall protect it against itself, and shall 
uphold the permanent reign ol law against arbitrary revolutions ol 
opinion.’® 

Here, then, is the base for believing in trammeling the will of the 
majority: its absolute power must, in the end, be corrupted and 
become inflexible. In opposition is the thought that no effective 
alternative to the will of the majority exists for the definition of 
justice, that corruptibility and inflexibility are not unique traits of 
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the majority, but may, likewise, characterize minorities of any 
nature or number. 

The dilemma, however, persists; it remains possible that the 
majority will conform to the Acton thesis. 7 'he ideal is to avoid 
tyranny by the majority, to escape oppression by a minority, and 
yet to protect the minority and to free the majority. It is a dilemma 
that can easily lead to endless wandering in a rationalistic labyrinth 
Let the majority be at liberty to do what it wills, except that it may 
not invade certain rights of the minority. Then both are free and 
both are protected. The question, then, is about dec iding the rights 
of the minority. Only two possibilities are present. Those rights may 
be defined by the majority or by a minority. Defined by the minority, 
those rights may invade the liberties of the majority. Set up by the 
majority, tliose rights may curtail the freedom of the minority. 

Proposed as a solution to the majority rule-minority rights prob¬ 
lem is a line marking the outer boundary of the rights of the 
majority by the guarantee of civil liberties. The majority may do 
what it pleases except to deprive either itself or the minority of 
freedom of speech and the dependent liberties, such as freedom of 
religion, the press, and petition. For the majority to abrogate free¬ 
dom of speech is to deny to the minority opportunity to become a 
majority, and to deprive later generations of the chance to choose 
for themselves their own governing forms. 

Where freedom exists, there is no such classification as ihe ma¬ 
jority; there are, instead, many majorities varying with the issue at 
hand. The dominant political party is one species of majority and 
the most numerous economic class is another and—here is a second 
fact—every person is a member of majority and minority groups. 
He may be white and rich, Protestant and Negro, a citizen and a 
labor union member. Highly relevant, also, is the third point: ma¬ 
jorities and minorities on socio-economic-political matters are in 
perpetual flux. So, neither Democrats nor Republicans are always 
in the majority and individuals pass from one economic category to 
another. As a result, majorities must trade with each other and 
with minorities and thus compromise to win their goals; awareness 
of membership in particular minority groups is a check on the 
activities of those in majorities. Examples are the continual efforts 
of political parties to obtain the support of special groups like labor 
unions and agricultural organizations. 
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This reasoning assumes no natural rights on the part of any per¬ 
sons, no inborn rights anterior to those of society. I'he rationale is 
simply that liberty is an end in itself. The argument for the civil 
liberties boundary line is the support for freedom of speech itself. 
Minorities may be right in whole or in part; such freedom promotes 
technical and cultural progress and is the prerequisite tor the use 
of scientific method; it challenges majorities to rethink through and 
maintain understanding of their procedures and doctrines; it com¬ 
pels discussion and consultation before decisions are made and un¬ 
made; it assumes that which is reasonable: that majorities are not 
infallible. 

What actual resolution of the majority rule-minority rights issue 
is embodied in the American Constitution? Fearing both majority 
and minority, the men who wrote the Constitution, who were not 
ardent democrats and who respected men of property and the lessons 
of experience, set out to control both the majorities and the minor¬ 
ities, both the governed and the governors. I'he governors were 
segmented horizontally and vertically through separation of powers 
and through Federalism. Controlling any majority were the indirect 
system of electing the president and the Senate, and of designating 
the Supreme Court; the representative arrangement itself; the Con¬ 
stitutional prohibition upon certain acts, as impairing contracts 
and enacting ex post lacto legislation; the extraordinary difficulty 
of amending the Constitution and the extraordinary majorities re¬ 
quired lor certain purj^oses, as to impeach the president and to 
make treaties; the great expanse of the nation; the variety of pos¬ 
sible majorities that could be formed by people in association with 
one another. All the devices, of course, that serve to control the 
majority likewise exercise constraint over the minority. 

The Constitution, independent of majorities and minorities both, 
is thus a document pui porting to embody justice as a principle. 
Usage and judicial interpretation as well as formal amendment have 
modified the original Constitution in the general direction of ena¬ 
bling the majority more directly and readily to express its will, al¬ 
though the delicately worked-out Constitutional machinery retains 
many of its slowing-up-the-majority characteristics. To minorities, 
the formal and informal government processes in and around the 
Constitution have resulted in binding the majority to guarantee 
to the minority a variety of civil liberties. 
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Civil rights, guaranteed by the Constitution, can in theory be 
rescinded by amending the Constitution, by being chipped away 
through Supreme Court decision, or by being disregarded by the 
national or state governments or other agents without corrective 
action by competent bodies. Two points must be noted. One is that 
it would be an extraordinarily difficult undertaking to effect the 
rescision legally, involving as it does two-thirds and three-quarters 
majorities and a most remarkable set ol political and administrative 
conditions. The second is that legal and Constitutional limitations 
are no more powerful than the mores, sentiments, and will ot the 
people allow. 

I hus, in South America, the writ ot habeas corpus is constitu¬ 
tionally protected, but in practice widely disregarded. I'he German 
constitution at the time ol the Nazis’ accession to power forbade 
ex post facto criminal legislation. Yet, alter Van der Lubbe, a 
Communist, was convicted ol arson, a noncapital crime, legislation 
was enacted making arson a capital crime and Van der Lubbe was 
beheaded. That Van der Lubbe was uruonsiitutionally a corpse 
meant in this case only that the constitution itself was no longer a 
vital entity. Constitutions and laws exeit j^ressure on the expression 
and formation ot opinions, but the essential lestraint, if restraint 
there is, comes not from the legal instrument but from the values, 
custom, tradition, and lolkways that breathe lile and meaning into 
statute and charter. At bottom, the limits of majority action are set 
by the accretion ot custom. What public opinion is habituated to do 
and allow is the final guarantee of what the community will do and 
allow. 

The argument is that the continued power of general public 
opinion is compatible with continued freedom, that the limiting 
conditions for their compatibility can be set theoretically by rational 
analysis and by law, that in practice the limits will be fixed at 
whatever place the ccmimunity leadership (acting lor the public) 
permits in the light of the community’s heritage and habits. 

Does "the mojority" rule? 

The ceiling of what public opinion should be empowered to do 
appears in the Constitution and is supported by the nation’s folk¬ 
ways. But, below this ceiling, is “The Sovereign Citizen," an accu- 
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rate description of a member of the public in America? Is public 
opinion actually sovereign, whether or not it should be? Thomas A. 
Bailey,’^ the historian, quotes Charles Dudley Warner’s judgment: 
“Public opinion is stronger than the Legislature, and nearly as strong 
as the Ten (knnmandments.” In reality, says Bailey, “it is olten 
stronger than the Len Commandments.’’ llie evidence? Govern¬ 
ment may be influenced positively or negatively. “The classic ex¬ 
ample ol positive action may be iound in 1898, when the masses 
rose and cried out for war against Spain with such overwhelming 
insistence that the amiable McKinley dared not deny their de^ 
mands.’’ ''' Bailey also gives a negative example: 

When the Ibiited Stales minister to Mexico Cit\. James Gadsden, was 
negotiating in 185^^ for the strip of southwestern territory that bears his 
name, he suggested that the State Department sujrply him with money for 
Irribing certain Mexican officials. He was inlormecl from Washington that 
such funds could be provided only by Congressional action, and that the 
resulting stench woidd be undesirable.^'’ 

A more recent example of the power ol public opinion cited by 
Bailey is the failure ol Fianklin Roosevelt to force a major policy 
upon the American jieople, as he attempted to do in the famous 
Quarantine Speech. 

Does Bailey’s evidence collide with the previously stated position 
that, by and large, public crpinion exercises its control by choosing 
between ins and outs, that it is informed only on the most momen¬ 
tous ol events, that it neither can create nor choose between policies, 
except under the most extraordinary conditions? Yes, is one answer; 
the data are self-evident. 

Another view is that Bailey’s data are compatible with the ap¬ 
parently antithetical position. For instance, Charles Beard said of 
the “classic’’ case ol 1898, that it was “a combination of economic 
interest, appealing humanity, ‘good journalism’ and popular tumult 
which drove the United States steadily toward war.” Certain it is 
that a complicated array of cii cumstanccs, not wholly described by 
“overwhelming insistence’’ of “the masses" led to the Spanish- 
American War. What is significant in any case is that war and 
atrocities, as in this example, are exactly the obvious and dramatic 
Stull that the public is likely to be informed and have an opinion 
about. 
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Bailey, in fact, remarks that “Public opinion is so apathetic and 
preoccupied, so changeful and impulsive, so ill-informed and mis¬ 
informed, that critics are apt to sneer at its power. Yet a giant who 
is fickle and ignorant still has a giant’s strength, and may use it with 
frightful effect.” 22 Perhaps the prime issue as to the role of public 
opinion lies in the extent to which the giant of public opinion has 
and can have effective power. All will agree on the gigantic potential 
strength of public opinion. 

Concluding Bailey’s discussion of the impact of American public 
opinion on foreign policy is the statement: “Upon every citizen in 
our democracy rests a solemn obligation to inform himself so that 
he can direct our foreign policy—his foreign policy—along intelligent 
and farvisioned lines.” One of the major points in this chapter has 
been tliat such an obligation may not exist, and that if it does, the 
structure and operation of the citizen’s environment is such as to 
make the statement of such an obligation a wish not able to be 
realized. 

The fundamental task of the citizen in a democracy is not to 
direct foreign policy (or any other large and intricate area of public 
affairs), but to choose between candidates who will direct policy, 
and to make a decision as to whether or not incumbents’ acts in 
prices, housing, international relations, and other areas of im¬ 
portance to him have been so handled as to merit re-election of those 
incumbents. The role ot public opinion in a demociacy is not to 
fashion or administer public policy, but to hold the policy-makers 
and directors responsible. In practice, “tlie majority” governs at the 
polls by supporting one rather than another personality. In prac¬ 
tice, between elections, “the majority” is the aggregate of informal 
and formal opinion leaders who can persuade public officials that 
their views are supported by effective voting power or persuasive 
evidence or both. Almond remarks that “One might almost say 
‘who mobilizes elites, mobilizes the public.’ ” Public opinion is 
neither nearly as strimg nor stronger than the Icn Commandments; 
it is the Ten Commandments. Public oj)inion, as man-on-the-street 
opinions, fixes the very broad, very generally stated fxiundaries 
within which public policy is defined and carried out. Public opin¬ 
ion, as elite opinions and those organized by elites, is precise and 
intense in its impact on specific issues. 
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Conditions of democratic public opinion power pattern 

These have already been considered; here they aie merely as¬ 
sembled for the convenience of the leader. 

The conceptual line oi power and freedom has previously been 
drawn through varied issues and data of public opinion and piopa- 
ganda. Below it is extended to what is the capstone lor our text. 
The root fact is that public opinion in a democracy reigns primarily 
through the political piocess. Accordingly, the following statement 
is in terms of the eflective foundation and stiuciure of public opinion 
power lor the end of luitheiing politkal responsibility—for making 
those who wield political power accountable to the geneial public 
lor their activities. 

1. No one institution of the community is dominant; the state 
and the community arc not one. That is to say that the power of 
government (cji an) othei single expression of or influence on public 
opinion) is not so great as to be able to annihilate the sum total 
of the other agencies of the community. This serves as a check on 
the tendency of all power to expand, to become total, and to be 
corrupted. 

2. Governmeni and politics are so organized as to make it possible 
for individuals to identify those who are the largely responsible 
jrolitical agents for whatever consequences have ensued. 

The suffrage is widespread, preferably universal, and a sizable 
section of the electorate goes to the polls. Control over the govern¬ 
ment is thus increased, and itself controlled. Not participation, but 
control is the essential. In Nazi Germany there was extensive action 
by the citizenry in implementing the decisions made by the govern¬ 
ing few; so vast and elaborate w^as the organization of participation 
that virtually everyone, youngsters included, had a role to play. Rut 
the role was that of executing mandates from the government, that 
of facilitating control from the top of the political hierarchy, rather 
than controlling the hierarchy. Yet a certain amount of citizen 
participation in political matters is vital as an expression of interest, 
a means of acc]uiring information about politics, and a base for 
making accountable those who formulate and carry out public 
policy. 

4. Education is qualitatively adequate and quantitatively ex- 
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tensive. Otherwise, access to and use of competing ideological data 
is necessarily limited. 

5. There is ade(|uate economic organization of the coniraunity; 
the standard ol living is relatively acTcptablc to the mass ol the 
citizenry, rhis tends to he accompanied by greater toleration ol 
political opposition, and diminishes the possibility that liberty will 
be exchanged lor a specious but attractive economic good. 

f). The citizenry ha\e free access to sources ol inlonnatioii. If the 
government is to be responsible, the citizen must be enabled to 
find out what government has done, can do, is likely to do. what 
it should have done, and so on. 

7. Coiii})etition exists among the sources of inlormation and argu¬ 
ment available to the citizen. 

8. I’hose holding political office may be displaced by opposing 
individuals and gioups; the decision as to whether or not toj) 
political policy makers are to be letained is made by the inajoiity 
cjf the general electorate through the \ote. 

9. Elite groups aic relatively numeious and in competition with 
one anothei. 

10. Thcjsc who oppose tfie existing go\ernmcnt 01 other political 
instrumentalities may organize to seek populai support. All 01 
ganization efemands leadership that must, by the \eiy nature ol 
complex organization, operate on a clav-io-clay basis substantially 
without the assistance ol most people. But all must be free to lead, 
in a democracy, hampered only by their personal and situational 
limitations and the opposing organization. Otherwise, entrenched 
power cannot be rooted out. 

11. The understandings whereby the victorious political power 
does not forcibly extinguish its opposition are imbedded deep in 
the traditions and propaganda conventions ol the nation. Similar 
bases hold lor the agreements whereby the defeated and minority 
groupings use non-violent propaganda rather than force as their 
means for winning political victory. 

"i'he essence of these 11 items may be variously viewed. Thus, 
accent on their generalized result results in thinking of democracy 
as a way of life. Attending particularly to the value system per¬ 
meating them leads to interpreting democracy as institutionalized 
icspcct for individual persons. Accenting the political phases gives 
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rise to thinking ot democracy as a way in which the governed 
control those who go\ein. 

All n items have a single keinel: lieedoiii ol speech and or- 
gani/ation. Given heeclom oi the individual «ind the group to talk 
and listen, a freedom rellected in institutional and propaganda ar- 
langements and grounded in community mores, valuing the 
individual as a dignified human being, the political power estab¬ 
lished by the operation ol public opinion becomes responsible. 
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Selected Bibliography, 
Projects and Questions 


The following items necessarily comprise materials whose design, 
being general, must be adapted by the student to fit his individual needs. 
I'lie bibliography is a selecti%e introdiMtion to the enormous variety ol 
books, monogiaj)hs, peiiodieals, government publications, and other 
writings in public opinion. Reletence is made to f)nly a tew government 
public ations. lor instance, although this is a category of material especially 
iiscdul in providing primary and illustrative data. 

Locating the specific publication ol possible interest is no simple 
matter for the uninitiated student, but informational riches are available 
in such sources as hearings, committee reports, annual or special reports 
ol administrative agencies, reperrts of committees clc^signated by a chief 
executive, and The Congressional Record. Hearings, which are steno¬ 
graphic transcripts of testimony given at Congressional committee meetings 
l)y persons supporting or opposing legislative proposals, are insaluable 
evidence lor use in analyzing, say, the positions of pressure groups on 
particular matters like public housing, social security, or foreign policy. 

An important guide to Federal materials is the United States Publications, 
Monthly Catalogue, published by the Superintendent of Documents in 
Washington. "I'his is an index arranged according to issuing agency. Each 
number contains a subject index, and the monthly entries are cumulated 
into an annual index. Another guide is the Legislative Research Checklist, 
put out by the Council ol State Governments, (Chicago, Illinois. Issued 
irregularly at intervals ol several months, the Checklist is concerned with 
state publications. Each issue of the American Political Science Review 
contains listings ol local, state, national, and international publications. 

'Fo find his way to older government publications, the student may 
consult a how-to-find-it source like Anne Morris Boyd’s United States 
(wovernment Publications, published in New York by H. W. Wilson Com¬ 
pany, in 1949. Materials currently issued may olten be obtained without 
charge by writing directly to the issuing government agency or the 
student's Congressman or Senator. 

Actually, this selected bibliography is less a directory to what is vital on 
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all matters in the field of public opinion than a point of departure for 
aiding the student to gather materials relevant to his interest. Creative 
use of the bibliography involves such activities as obtaining further 
citations from the references listed and obtaining information from signif¬ 
icant agencies suggested by the materials examined. 

Comparable use may be made of the listing ol projects and questions. 
There are pul)lications devoted to delineating areas of needed research, 
such as Rrsraich in Political Science, edited by S. Griftith. This book 
was published by tlie University of North Carolina Press in 1948. Chapter 
IX, edited by H. L. Childs, is concerned with political cc^mmunications. 
Psychologist Otto Rlineberg's Tensions Afjecting International Under- 
standinfT, Bulletin 62, Social Science Research Council. 1950, summarizes 
research in this field and contains numerous cues for projects in public 
opinion. .V first-rate complementary book is Tensions That Cause 
Common Statement and Individual Papers by a Croup of Social Scientists 
Brought Together by UNESCO, issuecl by the University of Illinois Press 
in 1950. 

Almost an\ serious wcirk, in fact, when read with a hypothesi.^searching 
aitiiude, will provide suggestions for projects. As an example, take a foot¬ 
note in Robert Michels' first Lectures in Political Sociology (Minneapolis; 
Universitv of Minnesota Press, 1919): 

Thus the ofFidal journal of the Fascist Party on May 22, 1926, carried 
the following articles: I’he Secretary-General of the Party deems it neces¬ 
sary to remind all local Fasci that new memberships have been forbidden 
from April 21, and no cards, whether active or honorary, may be granted. 
It is intended to block all attempts at adherence on the part of groups or 
c^i^anizations. I'he Secretary-General insists again that every local secretary 
must now carry on with great care and energy the task of purging the mem¬ 
bership. Only thus can the party with its large membership become a 
compact and agile organism capable of carrying out the tasks assigned to 
it by the Duce (p. 155). 

Here are some of the projects suggested by the Michels reference: 
differing tactics and leadership of large- and small-membership organiza¬ 
tions; the purge as an instrument of political propaganda; intraorganiza- 
tional methods and tasks of the totalitarian and democratic political 
party; temporal, geographical, and other conditioning factors of the 
political or other organization; the character of the group leader; circula¬ 
tion of the ^lite in political or other groups; the conditions of the birth 
and change of totalitarian groupings in a particular place; Mussolini, or 
any other significant totalitarian or democratic leader, as a propagandist. 

The Michels paragraph may likewise serve as a jumping-off point for 
figuring out projects in other areas of public opinion, such as: temporal, 
geographical, and other conditioning factors of the press, radio, or other 
mass or personal medium of communication; Hearst, McCormick, or other 
significant leaders: their methods, their backgrounds, and their influence. 
Ohr the student can go still farther afield: the Hearst campaign for the 
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governorship of New York; other political campaigns; verification of some 
allegedly critical political propaganda generalizations, like the thesis that 
the reference by a Protestant clergyman to the Democrats as the party of 
'*Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion*' lost the election in 1884 for Blaine. 
In effect the pursuit of ideas suggested by a specific bit of writing may 
stimulate other ideas generating additional thoughts leading the student 
to an interesting, useful, and feasible project. 

Similarly, in examining the group of projects and <}uestions given below, 
the student may devise an indefinite number of \ariations from the listing 
by adapting a suggestion lor a project on the press to one on propaganda 
technique or some other subject, by rotating and spinning out the ingre¬ 
dients of any of the enumerated projects. 

To translorm these cjuite random ideas yielded by a little (.lose thouglit 
into workalile projects for field or library analysis, or both, the student 
needs to figure out specific hypotheses and procc^dures f(^r collecting, 
organizing, analyzing, and interpreting his data. Excellent illustiaiions of 
the lormulation of hypotlieses are gi\en in Lasswell and Kaplan’s Power 
and Satiety, cited btJow. The Pubht ()pinjo 7 i iluaiterly is a valuabk* source 
lot articles or relerences exemplifying the application ol lesearcli technicpies 
that the student may be able to adapt to wliate\er pioject he selects. 

'Ellis is how the biblic^graphical and pioject items are arranged. Identified 
first arc bibliograpliical. text, and periodical materials covering \aried 
phases ol the held ol public opinion. J'hen, under each individual public 
opinion area, paniculaii/ecl relerences are gi\en, followed by cues for 
projects and questions. The individual public opinion areas are numbered 
to correspond with the chapter numbers. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Over-all Materials 

Books 

Las.swcll, Harold D., Casey, Ralph I)., and Smith, Bruce L., Propaganda 
and Promotional Activities. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 19.S5- (Annotated; introductory chapter by Lasswell on ‘The 
Study and Practice of Propaganda.”) 

Smith, Bruce L., Lasswell, Harold D., and Casey, Ralph D., Piopaganda, 
Communication, and Public Opinion. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. (Annotated continuation of 1935 bibliography; 
introductory chapters on communication channels, analysis, and 
effects.) 

Periodicals 

Public Opinion Quarterly. (An invaluable journal first issued in 1(937. 
Contains articles, book reviews, aiKi compilations of polls, topically 
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arranged, liased on a national cross-section: edited by W. P. Phillips 
Davison and published by Princeton University Press.) 

JntervatHmal Journnl of Optnion and Attitude Rr^ennh. (An excellent 
foiiriial containing mainly empirical studies, first issued in 1947. 
Q^ntaiiis articles, book reviews, compilations oi polls taken in different 
countries, and research news: edited by l.as/lo Radvany, ol the Na¬ 
tional University ol Mexico, and published by The Social Sciences in 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico.) 


Special Areas 

Chapter 1. Meaning and Conceptualization of Public Opinion 
and Propaganda 

Bibliography 

Articles on “Public Opinion” and on “Propaganda,” in the Encyclopedia 
oj the Sodal Stjenres. New York: lire Macmillan Company, 
(Public opinion is discussed by historian Wilhelm Bauer, propaganda 
by political scientist Harold I). Lasswell.) 

Lasswell, f larold D., and Kaplan, Abraham, Poxver mid Society. New Haven 
Conn,: Yale University Pre.ss, 1950. ('I'he purpose ol this book is “to 
elaborate a conceptual Irainework within which inc]uiry into the 
political process may Iruitlully procec*d.”) 

Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion. First publislu^d in 1922 and since 
reprinted in various editions, including a 25*ccnt Pelican edition. (A 
classic .study mkny stimulating hypotheses.) 

l^owenthal, Leo, “Historical Perspectives ol Popular (Culture,” American 
Journal of Sociology, January 1950, Vol. 55, pp. (1 his paper 

“is a description ol popular culture as a function ol industriali/alion 
and urbanization, followed by an analysis ol German, F.nglish, and 
American research on the culture ot the mass.”) 

Mclver, Robert M., The Web of Ooveinment. New York: 'The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. (Systematic analysis by a political scientist and 
sociologist.) 

Merriam, Charles E., Political Powei. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Ciraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. (By a political scientist; the 
purpose of the bo<»k is “to set forth what role political power plays 
in the proce.ss of social control.”) 

Merton, Robert K., Social Theory and Social Structure. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1949. (By a sociologist; contains provocative suggestions on 
the codification ot theory and research, much of which is germane 
to public opinion.) 

Projects and Questions 

i. How would you account for the great diversity of interpretation of 
the meanings of public opinion and propaganda?. WiratMs the 
influence of this diversity on the scienrific study of public opinion 
and propaganda? 
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2. Is the definition of terms an arbitrary matter? Is one definition as 
good as another? Would it be desirable or possible to discard the 
use of public opinion and propaganda and devise new words to 
replace them? Why or why not? 

Whai is meant by “frame of referente”? Is a fiame of rclerence neccs- 
saiy lor the scientific study of public o})inion? Does the public 
opinion analyst alioays have a frame of refeieiue? 

4. Below is a table by James 'I'hurber. (From Fables for Our Time and 

Famous Poems Illusiiatcd. New York: Haiper and Jirothers, 19/^0.) 

The Very Ptopei Gander* 

Not so very long ago there was a very fine gander. He was strong and 
smooth and beautiful and he spent most of his time singing to his wife 
and children. Cine day somebody who saw him strutting up and clown in his 
yard and singing remarked, “l Jic‘re is a very proper gander.” An old hen 
overheard this and told her husliand about it that night in the roost. “I'hev 
said something about piopaganda,” she said. “I have always suspected that,” 
said the loostei, and lie went atound the barnyard next day telling eveiy- 
liody that the veiy fine gander was a dangerous bird, moie tlian likely a 
hawk in gandei’s clothing. A small brown hen remembered a time when 
at a great distance she had seen the gander talking with some hawks in the 
forest. “Tliey were up to no good,” she said. A duck remembeiecl that the 
gander had once told him he did not believe in anything. “He said to hell 
with tlie flag, too,” said the duck. A guinea hen recalled that she had once 
seen somebcjcly who looked very much like the gander throw something that 
looked a great deal like a bomb. Finally everybcnly snatched up sticks and 
stones and descended on the gander's house. He was strutting in his front 
yard, singing tc^ his children and his wile. “There he is!” everybody tried, 
“Havvk-lcjver! Unbeliever! Flag-hatt^r! Bomb-thiowerl” So they set upon 
him and drove him out ol the country. 

Moial: .'Vnybe^dy who you or your wife thinks is going to overthrow the 
government by violence must be driven out of the country. 

What assumptions does the fable make about the nature of public 
opinion and propaganda? Does it have a frame of reference? How 
would the pcditical scientist, psychologist, and sociologist contribute 
to the identificaticm and validation of the fable’s assumptions? 

5. Contrast the nature of the generalizations to be found in varied 

sources, such as: editorials of newspapers in your community, text¬ 
books in public opinion, politicians' speeches, aitides in the Public 
Opinion (luarterly, textbooks in history, political science, psychology, 
sociology. 

6. Analyze these declarations about public opinion and propaganda: 

(a) Lincoln: “Public opinion is everything. With it nothing can 
fail, without it nothing can succeed. He who moulds public 

By permission. Copi. 19‘|9, Janu's riuiibcr. Oiiginallv published in The \ew 
) or her. 
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opinion goes deeper than he who enacts statutes, for the 
moulder of public opinion makes statutes possible or im¬ 
possible to execute/* 

(b) Anon: “Public opinion is what people think people think/* 

(c) Jose M. Heriiande/ and Ricardo C. Galang, Professors at the 

Philippine Military Academy: “Trained and experienced 
propagandists may easily place a gullible public at their 
mercy/’ 

(d) Marshall Z. Dimock and Gladys O. Dimock, political scientists: 

Public, “when used in conjunction with opinion, is the 
opinion of the romniunitw the opinion of the people. Why 
complicate it unnect\ssarily?’’ 1 o avoid confusion and (o con¬ 
sider the broadest definition, the public should be interpreted 
as everybody. “Public’’ and “opinion/' taken togetlier, mean 
“the view of the people relating to certain general c^r specific 
questions.” 

(e) Harold D. Lasswell: Propaganda may be defined as either 

method or process. As method, “propaganda strives to organize 
attitudes of love and hate, divorced from the transmission of 
skill.” As process, “propaganda is the transmission of attitudes 
that are recognized as controversial within a given com¬ 
munity.” In a later edition of the book from which this defini¬ 
tion has been taken, Lasswell descril>es propaganda as 
“language aimed at large masses”: “the intention of the 
propagandist is to influence mass attitudes on controversial 
issues.** 

(/) A. V. Dicey, political scientist: Public opinion, “when used in 
reference to legislation, is merely a short way of describing 
the belief or conviction prevalent in a given society that 
particular laws are beneficial and therefore ought to be main¬ 
tained, or repealed in accordance with the opinion or wishes 
of its inhabitants.” 

(g) Walter Lippmann: The features of the outside world relating 
to the behavior of other human beings whose acts are of 
concern to us, we call public affairs. Inside the heads of these 
human beings are “pictures of themselves, of others, of their 
needs, purposes, and relationship.** These pictures are their 
public opinions. The “pictures which arc acted upon by 
groups of people, or by individuals acting in the name of 
groups, are Public Opinion with capital letters.** 

7. Contrast the context and frequency of use of “public opinion** i 

Soviet or Nazi publications with the use in American publications. 

Compare British and American use. Compare American use at se¬ 
lected points in our history (as given in Congressional debates or 

other sources) with current use. 
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8. Analyze the relevance to public opinion of the statement by Robert K. 

Merton that “sociology will advance in the degree that its major 
concern is with developing theories of the middle range and will be 
frustrated if attention centers on theory in the large.” The major 
task today, says Merton, is to work out special theories applicable 
to limited ranges of data. He cites as examples theories of conflicting 
group pressures, ol the flow of power and the exercise of inter¬ 
personal influence. “To say that l)oth the general and special 
theories are needed is to be correct and banal; the problem is one 
of allocating our scant resources.” 

9. Is the following story propaganda? Two Southerneis were discussing 

the difficulties of obtaining employees to do unskilled work in the 
cotton fields. Struck liy an idea, one Southerner declared, “What do 
you think of this? Let’s get a lot of monkeys and then train them.” 
7 'lie second Southerner was contemptuous of the suggestion. “1 hat’s 
silly. All that could happen is that the damyankees would come 
down here and free them.” 

10. What are the values of studying the anatomy of public opinion? 

Chopfers 2 and 3. Measurement of Public Opinion 

fifh!if)0}aj)hy 

Bean, Louis H., How to P)edict Electiojis. New York: .Alfred A. Knopf. 
Inc., Hj-jS, (By a statistician and economist.) 

Lantril, Hadley, Ganging Public Ofnuion, Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
llni^ersity Press, 1914. (B) a j)sychc)logisi and research associates in 
the Office of Opinion Research, Princeton IJnixersit): contains 17 re¬ 
seat ch jjapers on pioblenis iinohed in setting the issues, interviewing, 
sampling, opinion dcterniinanls, and the nH'asurc‘mcnt of ci\ilian 
moiale.j 

Canlril, Hadlev, Ld. Diiector; prepared by Mildred Strunk, Public Opinion 
^935-fO/b. Princeton, N. }.: Princeton Dnixersity Piess, 1951. (Cion- 
tains the results of nationwide polls conductc^d in i() countries.) 

Meier, Norman C., and Saunders, Harold W. (Eds.), The Trolls and Public 
Opinion. New" York: Henry Holt and Ca)m|)any. Inc., 1949. (Papers 
given at the Iowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research, 
sponsored by the State University ol Towa, Iowa Ciity; contains articles 
on social .science research, applied social .science, determinants of pub¬ 
lic opinion, public opinion polls and elections, the lutuie of opinion 
sampling, unsettled problems in social science research and opinion 
measurement, :ind the local survey and .social science.) 

Mosteller, ETederick, and others. The Pre-Election Polls of i()48: Report 
to the Committee on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 60, 1949. (Extensive 
analysis by a group of social scientists to determine wdiy the polls went 
wrong in the 1948 presidential election.) 
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Payne, Stanley L., The Art of Asking Questions. Princeton, N. }.: Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1951. (By an administrator of a market survey 
organization.) 

Rogers, Lindsay, The Pollsters. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1919. 
(By a political scientist: a vigorous attack on the assumptions and 
methods of polling.) 

Projects and Questions 

1. What methods would you use to study public opinion in your com¬ 

munity on a particular issue like the meaning of democracy, a 
desirable foreign polic), causes of nonvoting, the “image" of the 
politician, the meaning of C^ommunism? How could you clieck on 
the aclecjuacy of your results? 

2. Measure student or facultv opinion in your college c^r unixersity on 

a matter of interest, such as the adequacy of the prescribed cui- 
riculuiu, the character of the teaching, necessity for attending 
classes, students’ motixes in selecting courses or majors, faculty 
memi)ers’ participation in politics. 

3. How xvould you go aliout making up a piojectixe tc*st (or other non¬ 

polling clexice) in ordei to ascertain people’s voting intentions 
])ri()r to an election? Make up such a test foi use in an election that 
is to be held in your coimnunity. 

4. Analyze: “An\ generalization about public opinion presumes a meas¬ 

urement of pul)lic opinion." “Any measurement of public opinion 
presumes a frame of reference about public opinion." 

5. Measure the oj)inions of any .selected public in rc'spect to their evalu¬ 

ation of the utility of measuring public opinion through polls 
and/or other dexicos. Selected publics may include newspaper 
editc^rs, political scientists, ps)chologists, sociologists, columnists, 
legislators, top bureaucrats, public opinion pollsters, teachers of 
physical science, nonofhce-holding politicians. 

6. Lindsay Rogers charges that a principal fallacy of the pollsters is 

their assumption that method is all-important in political science. 
That assumption, says Rogers, equates activity with achievement 
and makes work synemyinous xv'ith worth. He then approvingly 
quotes physicist P. W. Bridgman, who said that scientific method, 
to the extent that it is a method, “is nothing more than doing one's 
damnedest with one’s mind, no holds barred. What primarily dis¬ 
tinguishes science... is not the method but the subject matter." Is 
the Rogers-Bridgman position valid? What are the implications of 
your answer for the measurement of public c^pinion? 

7. Compare reviews of The Pollsters in .such sources as newspapers and 

professional journals in various .social sciences. Identify and evalu¬ 
ate the varying assumptions u.secl in these reviews; compare these 
with Rogers' assumptions as indicated in his book. 

8. Analyze the validity and relevance to public opinion measurement 
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of the statement by Lord Kelvin: “Only tliat is knowledge which 
can be weighed and measured/’ 

9. Examine poll cjuestions as cited in (^antril or the Public Opinion 
Qitayterly. Is there evidence of bias in the iraming ol cjuestions on 
particular topics such as international affaiis or the lole ol govern 
merit? 

10. Take any of the poll (|uestions presented in the Public Opinion 
(luarterly. Work out an experiment to test the effects in the poll 
situation of one ol the major variables, as varying interviewer ap¬ 
proach, changing the wording of the cpiestion, including other 
questions before asking the test question, and so on. 


Chapter 4. Groups ond Individuols as Public Opinion and 
Propaganda Instruments 

Bibliography 

Bailey, Thomas A., 1 he Man in the Sheet. New ^ork: The Macmillan 
Company, 19.18. (By a historian; concerned with foreign affairs.) 

Bentley, A. F., I'he Pio(es\ of (roneintnent. C^hicago: Uni\ersity of Chicago 
Press, 1908. (Early, neglected, and excellent study.) 

Congressional (hiarteily. (Summary of Congrc*ssional activities; first issued 
in i9*Li. (contains much material on lobby groups; published weeklv 
by C.ougressional Quatterly Nc*ws Features, Washington, D. (].) 

Federal and State I.axes on Lobbying. Prepared lor the Assembly Intel im 
Committee on Ciovenimental Elficienty and Economy ol the Legis¬ 
lature of California, December 19.19. 

Oencial Intel ini Report of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, llcmse ol Representatives, 8tst Congress, liiicl Session. House 
Report No. Washington, 1 ). C.: U. S. Clovernment Printing 

Olhee, 1950. (Interim summary report of coTiimittce investigating lob¬ 
bying, Representative Frank Buchanan, cliairman. Fascinating mate¬ 
rials are included in this and the other reports and records of hearings 
by the committee.) 

Schattsclineider, E. E., Politics, Piessures, and the Tariff. New York: Pien- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 191^5. (A thoroughgoing analysis by a political scien¬ 
tist.) 

Truman, David B., The Governmental Puxess. New York: Alfred .\. 
Knopf, Inc., 1951- (Subtitled, “Political Interests and Public Opin¬ 
ion”; deals with groups in the political process, group organization 
and problems of leadership, and the factors of influence.) 

Zeller, Belle, Pressure Politics in New York. New Yc^rk: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 
19^17. (Pioneer study of New York State legislature-pressuie giou]) 
interrelations.) Also by Zellt'r are sections on lobbying in annual 
volumes of the Book of the States. These sections contain useful sum¬ 
maries and analyses of efforts in the states to control lobbying. 
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Projects and () nest ions 

1. Is it valuable for public opinion students to distinguish among inter¬ 

est groups, pressure groups, formal groups, informal groups? Why 
or \vh\ not? 

2. Take any interest group that may have an office in your community. 

Study its origin, development, constitution, methods of furthering 
its policies, backgrounds and trails of the ofhcers and members, ways 
in whicli the leaders educate the members and maintain their intra- 
organi/ational status, nature and extent of the group’s influence, 
attitudes in the community toward the group. Compare the results 
with comparable data obtained for another interest group or for a 
political organization, or at anotlier point in time. 

3. Identify a sample of informal group leaders in your community. What 

are their characteristics and methods and how arc these manifested 
in concrete situations? 

4. Compare the methods and influence of British and American pressure 

groups. 

5. Who are the pc^wer groups in your local community? In the United 

States? How could you find out? 

6. Analyze these statements: “Leaders represent themselves, not their 

constituency. I’hat is universal and inevitable." “The story is told 
of the French Revolutionist who said, ‘The mob is in the street. I 
must find out where they are going, for 1 am their leader.’ " 

7. Do a content analysis of a newspaper to determine the differing images 

it depicts of differing interest groups. How could you account for 
your lesults? Repeat your study for other points in time or other 
newspapers. 

8. Are interest groups typically effective in the effort to induce their 

members to vote in a particular way? Analyze a particular election, 
as the Senatorial election in Ohio in 1950; or the activities of 
industrial, farmer, or other groups in other places. 

9. Go through the hearings held by the committee on lobbying activities 

of the 81st Congress to determine such matters as: the effectiveness 
of the hearing as a device for collecting information about lobby¬ 
ing activities and formulating the basis for revised legislation; the 
relations between the nature of the interest group and its money- 
raising and pressure methods and other aspects of its organization 
and procedures. 

10. What arrangements exist in your state for the control of lobbying? 
How would you go about gauging the adequacy of those arrange¬ 
ments? 
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Chapter 5. Press 

Bibliography 

Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Responsible Press. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. (The general report of 
the Commission. Prr.ss rovers mass fommunication, including news¬ 
papers, radio, motion pictures, magazines, and books. The student will 
find it useful to refcT also to the special studies issued under the 
Commission's auspices.) 

Desmond, Robert W., The Press and WoRd A flairs. New York: D. 
Appleton-Cxntury Company, 19^57. (Hy a journalist; contains niiuh 
valuable material not ordinarily considered by the social scientist.) 

Editor & Publisher. (The trade journal of the press; first i.ssued in 1884. 
Indispensable lor the researcher and student of the press.) 

Gerald, J. Edward, The Pye.ss and the Constitntum. Minneapolis: Uni 
versity of Minnesota Prcs.s, 1948. (“The purpose of this siudv is to 
examine the development of the contept of freedom of tlie pre.ss on 
the level of constitutional law during the period beginning with tin* 
Minnesota gag law case [19^41] and ending with revision of tlie Wagner 
Act in 1947.”) 

JournaUsin Quarterly. (Fhe leading professional journal in this fjeld; 
first issued in 1924. Contains research studies, bibliographies, reviews, 
notes. Edited l^y Raymond B. Nixon at Emory University, (ieorgia, 
and published by the .\mcrican \ssociation of Teachers of Journalism 
and the Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Jour¬ 
nalism.) 

I^ee, Alfred McClung, 'The Doth Xeze.spape} ni Amoicn. New York: lire 
Macnrillarr Coinp.in), 19J7. B) a sociologist: examines the "evolu 
tioir of a social instrumerrt.’’) 

Royal Cornmi.ssiorr on the Pie.ss, Report. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, Cand. 7700, 11949. (The .summary report of the British inquiry 
into the press. Students would find it extremely profitable and inter¬ 
esting to refer also to the menroianda of evidence sulnnitted to the 
Royal Commission. Tliese memoranda are tire replies to a Commission 
questionnaire given by new^spajier editors and owners, newsjiaper 
union groups, and advertisers and achertising agents. Students should 
also study the minutes of evidence taken beiore tlie Commission. These 
minutes arc question-and-answer testimony given before the Commis¬ 
sion by representatives of the preSvS.) 

Projects and Quc.stions 

1. What do people in your community remember about what they read 
in a newspaper—the next day, the next week, the next month, or at 
some other later time? 
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2. How much time* do what kinds of people give to reading their news¬ 

paper in what circumstaiiies? 

3. Does the public know to what extent the press is supported by ad¬ 

vertising? Do people believe the press or their newspaper to be 
dominated bv advertisers? Why or why not? 

4. (io througli Thr Congicssional Record to note tlie debates on a 

particular matter like public housing or foreign policy. Compare 
the proceedings witli the reports in different newspapers. How do 
you account for the results? 

5. Who are tlie nt*v\spaper owners? Who are tlie top administrative and 

reporting personrrel? Wlio are they in your local community? 
ft. Make a freiore and-after stitdy of two newspapers that merged. Identiiy 
the extent of bias on central matters like lafror pow'cr and govern¬ 
ment regulation and coverage of local affairs. Do a annparable study 
of a one- and a two-newspaper town. What arc the implications of 
your findings? 

7. How much influence on wiiat matters does tlie press in your local 

community exercise? 

8. C'.omparc the newspaper-reading habits of any pairing of selected jrer- 

sons, sucfi as voters and non-voters, those who believe the press to 
be generally truthful or not, those who have one or another opinion 
on foreign policy, opinion leaders and followers. 

9. What fraction of the newspaper in your community is devoted to 

political or other major news, as compared with otfier categories 
like entertainment or women’s leatures? Repeat the study for 
varying points in lime to ascertain trends. 

10. Many government agencies issue newspaper releases. Trace the course 
of a number of tfiese releases to see whe ther they are published, in 
wdiat foim, in what part of the paper, who reads them, anti with 
what effects. 

Chopter 6. Motion Pictures 

Bibliography 

Annah of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ‘*The 
Motion Picture Industry,” Volume 25.^, November 1947. (Contains 
articles on the development of the film industry, business and financial 
aspects, sources and production of motion pictures, effects of motion 
pictures, motion pictures and the public, censorship and self-regulation, 
and areas of research. Edited by economics professor Gordon S. 
Watkins.) 

Hollywood Quarterly, (The professional journal; first issued in 1945. Con¬ 
tains articles, reviews, bibliographies, notes. Edited by Joan M. Faxon 
and publislied under the sponsorship of the University of California 
by the University of California Press.) 

Inglis, Ruth A., Freedom for the Movies, Chicago: University of Chicago 
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Press, 1946. (One of the volumes in the series issued by the Commis¬ 
sion on Freedom of the Press. The author is a sociologist.) 

Rosten, Leo C., Hollywood. New York: Harcourt, IJrace and C^ompany, 
liK., 1941. (Analysis ol movie personnel.) 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of International J rade. World 
Trade in Commodities. (A monthly ])eriodical containing brief nc*ws 
items relating to censorship, distribution, production, and other phases 
ol the motion picture industrs in \arioiis countries. I'he Department 
also issuc'd in July 19^7, a rc'port entitled Motion Futures, listing 
basil iiilormatioii scjuues about films.) 

Variety. (A leading tiade joinnal that also includes much inlonmition 
abc^ut radio and television. First issued in 1905; published weekly.) 

FiojecLs and ihirstions 

1. Who goes to see whai kinds of films? 

2. What do pc’ople lemember ol the films they see? 

What assumptions about people’s inteiests aii‘ made in movie adver¬ 
tising? Ale these assum])tions valid? 

}. Is a one movie town coiiipai.ilile to a one-newspa]>er town? 

5. Who, inioimallv 01 lorinall), ceusois films in vour local ccmmuinitv? 

(). Is lieedom ol the scieen guaianteed bv the Constitution? What simi 
larities and diflerences exist betwTen Irec'doin ol the press and 
freedom ol the scieen? 

Chapters 7 and 8. Radio and Television 

li}hU()gral}liy 

C.antiil, Hadley, and Allport, (iordon W., The Fsydudogy of Radio. New 
^'oIk: Harper and Urotheis, hj;^ 5. (By two ])s\chologists.) 

Hc‘aiings beloie a SulKOiinnittee ol the (iommittcr on Interstate and 
Foreign Commeice, United States Senate, 80th Congress, 1st Session, 
on S. a bill to amend the Camununiiations Act ol 19;^!’ 

other purjKises. W'.ishingtoii, 1 ). C.: U. S. Ciovernment Piinting Olliie, 
1947. (Senator Wallace H. AVhite, Jr., was chairman ol the (oniimttee. 
The hearings contain tesiimoiiv by F(X’. members, pressuie group and 
radio industry repre.sentativc's, and others.) 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Field, Harr\, 7 V/e Feofde Look at Radio. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 19413. (Survey of 
public reaction to radio’s programs, presentation ol news, and ad¬ 
vertising; based on poll data.) 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Kendall, Patricia R., Radio Listening in Amerua. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. (Based on poll data.) 

Radio Daily and Television Daily. (One ol the leading trade papers in the 
industry. First published in 1937. 'Fhe student should l)C aware of 
the existence of other excellent trade sources, like Broadcasting, the 
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Broadcasting Yearbook, and the Radio Annual and Television Year- 
hook.) 

Siepmann, Charles A., Radto, Television and Society. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. (By tlie author of the FCC “Blue Book. ) 
White, Llewellyn. The American Radio. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. (One of the volumes issued by the Commission on Free¬ 
dom of the Press. The author is a newspaperman who has also been 
in Federal informational work.) 

Projects and Questions on Radio 

1. Is the radio industry’s claim that highly variegated programs virtually 

always are available Ifir virtually all groups validated by the data? 

2. Compare the programs ol radio stations owned by newspapers with 

those under separate ownership. 

% What are the political, social, and other characteristics of persons with 
key positions in the advertising agencies that dominate radio ad¬ 
vertising? 

4. Who are the radio news commentators? Contrast the liberalism- 

conservatism distribution of news selection and comment in the 
press with that of radio. 

5. What credeiue do people place in radio adsertising claims? 

6. Why do people prefer given programs? What are the differences be¬ 

tween persons who hafiituaily listen to radio programs with political 
content and those who shun such programs? W'h.ii accounts tor the 
differences? 

7. What has been the attitude of the press toward FCC? (It is useful 

here to study particular times, like the occasion of the Mayflower 
decision and the banning of giveaway programs.) 

8. Analyze the ciicurnstances that led to the birth ol the* Federal Radio 

Commission, the Ic*deral Communications Commission; the begin 
nings and the growth of radio advertising. 

9. Through what piocess does the radio station in vour community go 

from tire point of collecting news to its dissemination over the air? 
Compare that process with that of your local newspaj^er. 

10. Are peo}>le’s minds changed after they have listened to a round table 
discussion? Do they have any mcm* information? Do they belicwc 
the additional information they have accjuired? Do they act on that 
infonnation? 

Projects and Questions on Television 

1. Who owns a television set? Compare the socio-economic political 

characteristics of persons wlio have recently accpiirc'd a set with the 
backgrounds ol those who have had a set for longer periods. 

2. What influence clot s television set owncTship have on the distribution 

of the individuars leisure time? Is this clistril)ution altc'ied as lime 
goes on? 
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Who arc the habitual extensive viewers? How does television influt ncc 
their political m(ws d at alli' 

4 Conipau tiu psscholoji^y uid sociolof^v oi the tclcMsion viewing sitin 

tion with the situation cncouiitcitd in viewing films C in you 
\alidatc youi coinpirison (xjx iiiiicntallyi' 

5 What political (onUnt is lound on television'' Docs it have a Inis 

How IS It pu sente d (Inelude luie pli)s with a political therne oi 
acce nt ) 

0 Compile pieiL'i ims with high viewing ritings with those liiviiig low 
tilings Whit ueounts lor the dilhuneesi' 

7 ow dots (cnsoiship w iik in television 

8 Compile i smiplt ot leleMsion news p»e>^i ims tvith i greiup of i itlio 

news piogi mis How wouiel yiu e \pl mi the difleicnees and sum 
1 intie s 

t) Wliit list does I jiohlit il e>pini(>n It lelt i mike oi his tele vision Me wint 
time 111 t impmsoii VMtii the neinleitlei-' 

10 Do people btlievt tlu news ihe\ he ii mtl see tin television'' C eiiiti isi 

voiu itsiilis with the sitintiori in i itho md tht pitss 

11 Woultl the withspie lel ttItt istin^ ol le^islitive mtl otiui geivcinnunt 

proteetiiiif^s eontiihute to hettei f^iveinment 

Chapters 9 and 10. Propaganda: Bases, Propositions, and 
Applications 

Bihhf ^ 

Allpoit Cuuthm \V ant! Ptistiii m let) Ps\(} of llinno) Ntw \oik 

Htiiiv Holt md ( omp mv Int i<i}7 (C tint iins itpoits ot itseinii 
in\( sti^ itions mtl m hilts m mv suggestions it>i the stiicUnt ol 
prt)j) mtl i ) 

Baiiittt 1 ( PohtKdl I 1 Of) i^aiidn C mibndgt 1 ngl md C imbnt^gt 

Univtisilv Ihtss it)|o (Uv I liiitish p vt iiologist ) 

(rdllufj PoUtUdl Ihiunidc for /<;/N Compiled bv tlu \meiit in Institute 
loi Public CJpmion, Piiiueton N J iti^S (Cuniuhtitm t)f leeeiit 
ijuaiititatne politicil (lit i Ihis is one of i senes of Political \lmanars 
(ath t)l whitli IS useful ) 

Hitler Aelolph M(ni kar/ij)! Ntw \t)ik Rtvn il N Ilitcheot k Inc, 1941 
(Replete VMtli hvptitheses ibout how public tipmion is Itirincd and 
(hanged ) 

jvlippcr, Joseph J 1 he hljeds of Mass M((lia New \oik Buuau of 
Applied Social Reseaieli, Columbia Unneisit) 11^49 (This publica 
lion is mimetigi iphed summiivol iv ul iblt suidits) 

l<nui Dmiel Sykcuai l*s')iholo^t(al Iltn/tut a^anist (•nf?iarjy D Day 
to J E Da'S New \oik Cutiigc W^ Sttv> 111 Int it)p) (Bv a sociol 
ogist, concerned with the natuic, histoiy and ellectiveness of 
American British propaganda against Geimmy during the last period 
of World War II) 
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Linebarger, Paul. M. A., Psychological Wnrfcnc. Washington, D. Cl; 
Infantry Journal Press, 1948. (By a political scientist, riic book is 
divided into three parts: definition and history: analysis, intelligciite, 
and estimate of the situation; and planning and operations.) 
“Symposium on Processes ol Opinion Formation.’’ Public Opitiion Ouar- 
terly\ Vol. 14, pp. 667-686. (Based on a session ot the filth Annual 
Conference on Public Opinion Research. C^omments by workers in 
sociology, psychology, political science, and opinion research.) 

Projects and (hiestions 

1. What happens to the leaflets issued by a political party in your 

community? 

2. Appraise the rationale and content of the following suggestion lor 

anti-Soviet propaganda; “Imitation currency containing written 
propaganda could be scattered by agents in foreign cities. 'I'his is 
very eftecti\e for two reasons. First, everyone instinctively stops 
to pick up money. Second, as it is a crime behind the iron curtain 
to have foreign propaganda in one’s possession, the person picking 
up this fictitious money will immc'diately drop it when he reads 
it for fear of being caught with it in his possession, and the fake 
money is again available for some other person to pick up and 
repeat the process.” 

VV’hat propaganda methods are used by foreign government agencies 
in the United States? Are these methods effective? 

4. What is the influence of timing on propaganda effectiveness? 

5. Would you center control of psychological warfare in the State Depart¬ 

ment, in the Department of Defense, in a separate agency, or would 
)ou use a different set-up? Why? 

6. Do the same “principles” that hold in advertising to sell foods or 

furniture hold also in propaganda to elect political candidates or 
to “sell” America abroad? 

7. Make a critical analysis of Cioebbels’ diaries to estimate the extent 

to which Gocbbels seems to have l)een a competent propagandist, 

8. Do a case study of a government agency to determine its organization 

for the issuance of propaganda, expenditures for propaganda, the 
nature of the materials it issues, the publicity anci the readership 
of its materials. Do a comparable study of a comparable non¬ 
government agency. 

9. Why does the nonvotcr stay away from the polls? Why do some per¬ 

sons with neither political intcrc‘st nor information turn out to 
vote? 

10. What is the propaganda value of political cartoons? 
ji. Analyze: “People tend to believe propaganda is all-powerful with 
other persons and quite without influence on themselves.” 

12. Political scientist Avery Leiserson^ has put these questions: 

(a) “Do the influences which seem to be valid in individual 
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motivations hold true lor groups—for example, trade unions, 
political parties, municipalities? The social psychologists 
seem to ])e saying that inclividual motivations can be carried 
over t() group behavior.” 

(b) “What are the jjuiposes which researchers are trying to 
acliieve in intjuiring into human behavior? Is it the pur¬ 
pose ol manipulation and control? Certainly the purposes 
which are being pursued, consciously or unconsciousl), will 
have a strong efiect on the results which are achieved.” 

(c) “Ilow^ is research on individual motivation to be integratc'd 
with researtli which takes social groups as the locus of atten¬ 
tion? W'oik along both these lines is proceeding, but until 
the two strands aie wo\en into one the results are not likel\ 
to pto\ide useful tools lor the analysis ol pcditical behasior.” 

13. What methods hast* relorm groups used under what conditions to 
w'in victory in those places where they ha\e won elections? Did the 
reform group manage to stav in power? How' have the nonrelorm 
gioujjs won? W'hat conditions differentiate Icxal communities wheie 
the political machine always wins from those where the machine 
wins often or sometimes? 

Chapter 11. Role of Public Opinion in a Democracy 

Bihhography 

Almond, Gabriel A. The .^tneticafi People arid Foreign PoJify. New' York: 
Ilarcourt, Brace and Omipany, Inc.. 1950. (A structural analysis of 
American attitudes toward foieign policy: dc^scribes the fluctuations 
of opinion, “seeks to relate them to the context of basic American 
attitudes, locates them in the social and political structure, and 
evaluates them in the light ol the foreign policy environment of out 
time.”) 

Ameiican PobtKal Saerue Review. (G.overing the general field of po¬ 
litical science, this cpiarteily journal contains occasional public opinion 
articles, notes, leviews, and bibliographical relcremes. First issiit*cl in 
ipof). Kdited by Taylor Cade and publishc'd by the American Pcditical 
Science Association. The student should also accpiaint himself with 
other political science periodicals, such as the Journal of Polities, 
Political (hiarterly. Political Science Ouaiterh, Review of Politics, 
Social Research, Southwestern Social Science Ouartc^rly and the llVs/- 
ern Political Quartcnly.) 

De I'occpieville, Alexis. Denioc lacy in Anierica (2 veds.). New ^'ork: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., icnr,. (A classic by a French analyst: first issued 
in 1H35.) 

Dewey, John, The Public unci Its Problems. Chicago: Gateway Books, 
(19.1(1 cd.) (By a philosopher.) 

Dicey, A. V., Lectures on the Relation Between l.aw and Public Opinion 
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in England in the Nineteenth Century, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1905, reprinted 1914 and 1924. (Classic historical analysis by 
a British professor of law and political science.) 

Lippmann, Walter, The Phantom Public, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. (A sequel to Lippmann’s Public Opinion,) 

Spitz, David, Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1949. (An inquiry into the nature and validity of 
the arguments against democracy.) 

Wilson, Francis G., “James Bryce on Public Opinion: Fifty Years Later," 
Public Opinion Quarterly, July 1939, Vol. 3, pp. 420-435. (Bryce was 
a leading British student of America; this article was written about 
50 years after the publication of Bryce's The American Common¬ 
wealth.) 

Projects and Questions 

1. What is the role of public opinion in a democracy according to the 

judgments of selected publics, like professors of government or of 
physics, legislators, editorial writers, political speechmakers? 

2. Is an informed and intelligent public opinion prerequisite lo the 

adoption of an intelligent loreign policy, competent penal ad¬ 
ministration, housing legislation, trafiic regulations, and so on? 
In what sense is it necessary to have a favorable public opinion on 
what kinds of matters for democracy to work eftectively? 

3. Is it the proper task of the legislator or executive to find out what 

the majority of people would like to have done, and then do what the 
consensus clictates? 

4. Analyze: “I'he function of public opinion is to be educated, not to 

educate." 

5. Analyze: “The prime characteristic of a democracy is not that public 

opinion governs; it is that it can govern." 

6. Analyze: “The essence of democracy is not that the rulers are re¬ 

sponsible to the governed; it is tiuit they can be responsiljlc." 

7. Is the voter in America less competent and interested than the voter 

in Britain? 

8. Do advances in technology hold the promise of an increasingly en¬ 

lightened public opinion? 

9. Would you be willing to have the voice of public opinion in America 

limited to professors of political science, psychology, and sociology? 
Why or why not? 

10. What criteria could be clefensibly established on the basis of which 

we could say that the role of public opinion is or should be X 
rather than Yt 

11. Analyze: “Those who have the greatest propaganda power in a free 

society are the voice and behavior of public opinion." 
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